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THE SO-CALLED COPTIC OINTMENT PRAYER OF 
DIDACHE 10,8 ONCE MORE 


BY 


JOSEPH YSEBAERT 


In my Greek Baptismal "Terminology 1 added a long footnote on the Coptic 
ointment prayer of Did 10,8. Since then other scholars have dealt with 
the subject; their views invite me to return to it and to extend my argument:! 


The editio princeps and the problem of Did 10,8 


The Copüc fragment of the Didache (BM Or. 9271) contains a well-known 
passage at the end of ch. 10 that is missing in the Greek manuscript 
(H 54). It is a blessing of or a thanksgiving for something named in Coptic 
twice stinoufi. Its authenticity is still questioned although nowadays greater 
value is attributed to the Copüc fragment as the oldest witness for the 
establishing of the Greek text.? 

G. Horner published the Coptic text in April 1924? and translated stinoufi 
as aroma but explained this within brackets as ointment: But concerning 
the words with the aroma (ointment) give thanks thus as we say We give 
thanks to thee, O Father, concerning the aroma (ointment), this about 
which thou showedst us through Jesus thy son. Thine is the glory eternal, 
amen." 

lhe Greek text of the Coptic fragment has been preserved in a long 
passage of the Apostolc Constitutions 7. where the Consütutor in his usual 
manner has worked over the text of the Didache: 


r£pi 6 100 pró0pov obtoc eoxapiotioate: Eoxopiotobpév oot, 0e& 6nuiovpyé tv 
OAoY, koi nep tfj; £0oOtaG to9 Lropov koi onx£p to afavótov aiüvoc oo &yvepioac 
fipiv ó1& "Incoo t0 xo100g 00v, ótt c00 &otw fj 605a... ConstAp 7,27. 


! J. Ysebaert, Greek baptismal terminology, Nijmegen 1962, p. 299 n. I. 

? See the edition of K. Wengst, Didache (Apostellehre, München 1984, p. 11 and 57-59. 

? G. Horner, /A new papyrus fragment of the Didache in Coptic, in foumal of 
Jheological Studies 25 (1924) 225-231. 


O Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2002 Vigiliae Christtanae 56, 1-10 
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In the same year 1924 Bihlmeyer published a new edition of the Apostolic 
Fathers.* Time had been too short, he notices in the preface, dated September 
of that year, to use the variant readings of the Coptüc fragment for this 
edition but on p. xx he offers a retranslation into Greek of the aroma/oint- 
ment fragment. The square and pointed brackets show the corrections 
made by C. Schmidt in his edition of 1925? 


repli 68 «100 ÀAóyovu? toO uópou ootoc £0yapiotnoate «A£yovteo^ : Eoyapiotoüuév 
coit, r&tep [hiv (or: &yvw)], ox&p toO uópou ot £yvipicag niv 6wx "Inooó to 
noi6ó0c 00v: ooi f| 606a... 


For the interpretation of the text as an anointing of the sick Bihlmeyer 
referred to Jac 5,14f. and to some liturgical texts.? 


Further. research 


The explanation of stinoufi in the Coptic fragment as ointment has been 
generally adopted in the commentaries and translations. The first and most 
important exception 1s L.-Th. Lefort in his edition of the fragment in 1952 


* K. Bihlmeyer, Die Apostolischen Váter, Neubearbeitung der. Funkschen. Ausgabe, "Tübingen 
1924. 

? C. Schmidt, 'Das koptische Didache-Fragment des British. Museum' in. Zeitschrift f. 
d. Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 24 (1925) 81-99. "The noun stmmoufi is now translated as 
Salból: "Wegen des Wortes aber des Salbóls, danket also, indem ihr sagt: Wir danken 
Dir, Vater, wegen des Salbóls, das Du kundgetan hast durch Jesus, Deinen Knecht. . ' 

? Notably: F.X. Funk, Didascalia et Constitutiones, Paderborn 1905, part 2, The Egyptian 
Church Order 22f, pp. 100f: qui oleum offert. tempore. eucharistiae. similiter. (faciat. atque). in 
pane et vino, eodem modo gratias agens... Sanctificans oleum hoc tribue (samtatem). Likewise the 
FEuchologion Serapionis 17, ib. pp. 178-180: ebAXoyobpev ... tà xtiopacto. toto... . xpo 
óbvogiv nvevopockv ...; cf. 29, p. 190; Horner, 77e Statutes of the Apostles or. Canones 
Feclesiasticti, London 1904, p. 141: *'Oil he (the priest) shall offer according to the obla- 
tion of bread and wine... Whenever he does not speak the same words he shall give 
thanks... saying thus: Having sanctified oil thou shalt grant to all who are anointed 
or receive it that with which thou anointedst priests and. prophets', cf. 168f£.; LE. 
Rahmani, 7estamentum Domini, Mainz 1899, 1,24: 'Sr sacerdos consecrat oleum ad sanitatem 
eorum qui patiuntur, ponens ante allare vas illud (continens oleum), dicat... For the oil of the 
sick may be added Apostolic Tradition 5 (text see below), cf. ib. 6 (Botte p. 18). Compare 
also for the postbaptismal anointüng: tó 6& 000p vti taqfjc, tó ÉAoiov &vii nveopoog 
&yiov, fj ooparyic &vti otovpob, 1o uopov BeBatooig tfjg óuoAoytacg (ConstAp 3,17,1, cf. 
7,22,2 and 7,442). 

 L.-Th. Lefort, Les péres apostoliques en. copte;. Corp.Script.Chr.Orient. 136, Louvain 
1952, p. 26. W. Rordorf, 'Le baptéme dans la Didaché' in Mélanges B. Botte, Louvain 
1972, 507-509, see p. 507, n. 47 (English transl. in: J. Draper, (ed.) 7he Didache in mod- 
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He translates: Dans la question des parfums rendez gráces . . . nous te ren- 
dons graces pour le parfum que tu nous a fait connaitre...' In a note 
Lefort rejects Schmidt's rendering (n. 5) and points out that in the Coptic 
New Testament pópov corresponds to son, whereas stmoufi means (chose 
adoriférante, parfum'. Lefort's correction was taken over by A. Adam, who 
combined this with the theory that the Didache was originally written in 
Syrac. The st&noufi prayer would then be a thanksgiving for an agape. 
Adam's solution has been disapproved as a Syriac origin of the Didache 
is difficult to accept. 

In 1962 I adopted Lefort's conclusion. I found that uópov as a precious 
and fragrant oil was being used for the postbaptissmal anoinüng, seldom 
in other rites and never for the anointing of the sick. Moreover, in the 
Coptüc Bible the the noun stinovfi is the usual rendering of Greek e0oó6to, 
and of the three occurrences in the New T'stament only that of 2Cor 
2,15 fits in with. the. context. of the. Coptic. fragment: *We are the good 
smell (or: aroma) of Christ to God'? See also below. 

Vóóbus, in 1968, acknowledged the fact that s&mouf/ means 'good smell 
and accepted Leforts comment on perfume but, as this does not clany 
the text, he kept to the meaning 'ointment' and, after a discussion of many 
passages referring to various rites of anointing, he explained the expres- 
sion &€0có6to. too uopov as a paraphrase of pópov.'? 

S. Gero, in 1977, rejects the meaning 'ointment' and starts his inter- 
pretation from the Old Testament use of e0c6to for the good smell of 
burnt offerings, usually in the expression óoyf] £006toc (Hebr. réha (han)níhoha) 
Gen 8,21, Exod 29,18 etc. The use of the expression in the Didache may 
then be occasioned by the fact that Did 9-10 refers to the usage of burn- 
ing incense during the Eucharistc meal. The weak point of this explana- 
tion 1s, of course, that there is no evidence for the use of incense and even 
less that this was blessed at the end (!) of the meal. But the fact remains 
that simoufi means 'good smell'.!! 


ern research, Leiden 1996, pp. 212-222) considers the perfume of Lefort's translation to 
be the baptismal oll. 

* A. Adam, 'Erwágungen zur Herkunft der Didache' in Zeitschrifi f... Kirchengeschichte 
68 (1957) 1-47, see 8ff. See S. Gero (n. 11) p. 72 n. 29, also A. Vóóbus (n. 10) pp. 
44f., and K. Niederwimmer (n. 11) pp. 205-209. 

? See n. I: p. 299 n. 1 and the index of Greek words, p. 433b s.v. uópov. 

|? A. Voóbus, Zzturgical traditions in. the Didache, Stockholm 1968, pp. 41-60. 

- S. Gero, *The so-called ointment prayer in the Coptic version of the Didache: a 
re-evaluation' in Harvard Theological. Review 70 (1977) 67-84. New commentaries and 
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Ihe meaning of sti (also spelled stot), of stinoufi (stinoufe or sthoinoufi) and of socn 


Hebr. réah 'smell' is usually translated in the Greek Bible with óopn, and 
the Coptic equivalent is si&/5sio. Yet Wilmet's Concordance gives two 
instances where 5io? renders Greek pupov 'fragrant ointment': Lk 23,56 and 
Rev. 18,13.^ This implies that the Coptic word from a more or less abstract 
concept of smell has developed to designate a concrete thing. 

Hebr. n£hoah 1s translated in the Greek Bible with &e500ío. 'good smell", 
usually in the pleonastic expression eig óopijv eboótag 'for a fragrance of 
good smell' said of a burnt offering (holocaust). Following its Hebrew 
equivalent the meaning of £0c6to. develops from 'a good smell into that 
of a *well smelling object. This may be a well smelling offering or per- 
fume. Thus Yahweh is said to reproach the Israelites for their 1dolatrous 
offerings: *There (on any high hill) they put their good smell" (Ezek 20,28). 
From a stylistic point of view this is an abstract word used with the sense 
of a concrete one, and this is combined with irony, cf. Sir 50,15. In a 
similar way the plural &5c6to1 obtains the meaning of *well smelling objects, 
perfumes: King Nebuchadnezzar commanded that perfumes be offered to 
Daniel (Dan Th 2,46). In a metaphorical sense £0c6ío 1s used for the 
influence Wisdom says to spread around herself: fas pure myrrh (opubpvo) 
I spread a good smell (Sir 24,15). In 45,16, however, the noun has, at 
least according to Greek usage, the function of a hendiadys: (a burnt 
offering and (i.e. with) a. good. smell". 

In accordance with e5o6to the Coptic noun s/noufi obtains the meaning 
of a well smelling object in the instances mentioned in the preceding sec- 
tion. Moreover, stnoufi 1s found as translation of Oupiago (or Óvotaopo) in 
the sense of incense or perfume or a mixture of both that was burnt in 
sacrifices, in Isa 43,24 (Hebr. qaneh) and Ezek 16,18 (Hebr. qetoret).? 


translations keep to the meaning 'ointment'. See K. Wengst, 1984 (n. 2: pp. 57-59), 
K. Niederwimmer, Die Didache, Góttingen 1989, pp. 205-209 (adds a question mark); 
W. Rordorf in the second edition of the Didache, Sources Chrétiennes 248bis, 1998, 
Annexe p. 215, rejects Gero's proposal of the burning incense; F.S. Jones and P.A. 
Mirecki, 'Considerations on the Coptic papyrus of the Didache' in C.N. Jefford, (ed.) 
The Didache in context, Leiden 1995, 47-87, offer a new critical edition with. an. English 
translation but do not mention Lefort's footnote and join the usual rendering by *oint- 
ment'; see p. 53. A.H.B. Logan, 'Post-baptismal chrismation in Syria! in journal Theol. 
Studies 49 (1998) 92-108, also takes stmoufi in the sense of ointment; see pp. 110ff. 

? Cf. M. Wilmet, Concordance du .Nouveau Testament sahidique, Corp.Scr.Chr.Or. 183, 
Louvain 1958, s.v. p. 827; cf. also H. Tattam, Prophetae matres, Oxford 1852. 

5 Cf. L. Koehler - W. Baumgartner, Zexicon in. Veteris Testamenti Libros, Leiden 1958, 
s.v., Crum (n. 14) s.v. p. 363a, and Gero (n. 11) p. 70 n. 17. 
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As a translation of various Hebrew words the Greek noun pyópov ffra- 
grant oil, balm' occurs 18 times in the Septuagint, and 13 ümes in the 
NT. Its Coptic equivalent is socn. However, there are three exceptions: in 
a list of merchandise: uópov xoi xacíac 'of fragrant ointments and cassia' 
(Ezek 27,17; Hebr. equivalent uncertain), the Coptic word is stnoufi. In the 
two other cases it is s/o:: with regard to the burial of Jesus: àpópoo xoi 
uopo. 'fspices and fragrant ointments, balm' (Lk 23,56) and in another list 
of precious objects: Ovjipoto: xoi iópov (Rev 18,13). 

As a result of this inquiry one may say that the meaning of stinoufi devel- 
oped from 'good smell' to (a well smelling object, perfume, incense'. 
However, only once, in Ezek 27,17, and here in the plural, uópov/ sthomoufi 
has the meaning of *well smelling ointments, balm'. This development is 
supported by a similar use of síoz, which obtains the meaning of *well 
smelling ointment(s), balm' in Lk 23,56 and Rev 18,13. Thus for a ren- 
dering of stmmoufi by uópov the linguistic base is confined to one instance. 


The Coptic dictionaries 


The old Lexicon of Peyron (1835, p. 215b) gives for sto: the meanings 
*odor, uópov, unguentum, oleum odoratum', but the alleged instances Sir 
24,15; 39,14 do not prove this. Spiegelberg (1921, p. 125) translates like- 
wise: *'Geruch, Salbe (uópov), wohlriechende Essenz, Parfum'. Crum (1939, 
pp. 362b-363a) is more accurate. He distinguishes two meanings and adds 
the Greek equivalents: (1) 'smell', corresponding to óoyf, and (ii) *fragrant 
plant, fragrant substance, incense, ubpov' (in Lk 23,56). Westendorf (1965/77, 
p. 200) translates *Geruch, Parfum, Weihrauch, Salbe', without giving 
instances. 

Stnoufe is translated by Peyron as 'fragrans odor, unguentum odoratum', 
and by Spiegelberg as 'guter Geruch, wohlriechende Salbe'. Crum distin- 
guishes (1) 'good smell, perfume, smell of perfume' (in Num 15,7), and (ii) 
the concrete senses: Esther 4,17 tjóvouo; Ezek 27,17 and Did 10 pgópov; 
Mk 16,1 éápopo; Ezek 16,16 Ovptopo; Isa 43,24 Ovoiacyuo and 1 Clem 25,2 
&pdépota. Westendorf translates by *Wohlgeruch (auch zur Bezeichnung von 
wohlriechenden Salben). 

These dictionaries agree about son as meaning 'ointment (Salbe), uópov'.'^ 

Crum treats the concrete senses of sio? and síünoufe in one section on 


!*. A. Peyron, Lexicon linguae copticae, Turin 1835; W. Spiegelberg, Koptisches Handworterbuch, 
Heidelberg 1921; W.E. Crum, A Coptic Dictionary, Oxford 1938; W. Westendorf, Koptisches 
Handwórterbuch, Heidelberg 1965/77. 
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p. 363a and this may have caused some confusion so that Lk 23,56 has 
been seen by Gero (n. 10: p. 69, n. 9), and by Wengst (n. 2: p. 57, n. 193), 
as evidence for sfízoufi. 

Horner (n. 3) in 1924 could use only Peyron and Spiegelberg. Thus one 
can understand that he translated s£moufi in the Coptic fragment twice as 
'aroma (ointment)'. However, Horner must have seen that the first mean- 
ing of stmoufi 1s (good smell' but, apparently, did not consider this to make 
a good sense in the context, and most translators after him likewise. Even 
Lefort rejects a translation of stzoufi as la bonne odeur'. But, again, those 
who change 'fragrant object! into 'fragrant ointment! can in support only 
refer to Ezek 27,17. 


The difference between a. thanksgiving and a. blessing 


Yet there is other evidence I was not aware of in my footnote of 1962 and 
which is most conclusive. The fact has been noticed by Vóóbus (n. 9: pp. 56f)) 
and by Niederwimmer (n. 10: p. 208), but without seeing the consequences. 

The verb eoóyapiotéo has two meanings with distinct constructions. In 
the sense 'to give thanks' it has a dative to express the person who receives 
thanks and a preposition éni, nepi or onép to express the reason for the 
thanksgiving. This usage is classical. In the other meaning the verb is con- 
structed with an accusative and means 'to bless! or (to consecrate'; the 
object is always the Eucharistüc bread and wine. As the only exception 
Lampe's Patristic Greek Lexicon s.v. 1e mentions ConstAp 7,27: on£p tfi  £0c6tac 
too uópou (cf. Did 10,8) 'the blessing of chrism'. Crum (n. 13: pp. 681a- 
682a) does not mention this meaning for the Coptic equivalent /mot. In 
fact, to prove that this has been an existing usage of e£Uyapiotéo tt one 
needs more instances. And if one assumes after all that this 1s the correct 
meaning, the prayer says that we (must) give thanks to God for perfume 
or fragrant ointment, and that Jesus has made known this to us. According 
to Vóóbus 'the ointment prayer in astounding fashion offers thanksgiving 
for the aroma, the myron, as the vehicle of the sacramental gift (n. 9: 
p. 56). Whereas the text and the translations speak of giving thanks, schol- 
ars usually understand this here in the sense of a blessing. However, the 
proper Greek verbs for the blessing of an object, except the bread and 
wine of the Eucharist, are £&bAoyéo and óàywxGo. 

It may further be noticed that the accusative óca in Did 10,7 repre- 
sents an internal object as found in expressions like *to fight the good fight 
(2Tim 4,7). 
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The thanksgwing for the good smell in Did. 10,8 


Bihlmeyer (n. 4: p. xx) has already notüced the archaic and Jewish char- 
acter of the ointment prayer and its similarity in structure with the pre- 
ceding prayers. But the word £0c6íta of the Greek original may soon have 
caused a problem as it was no longer understood within the context. The 
prayer became unfit for liturgical use and may therefore have been dropped. 
On the other hand, those scholars who deem the fragment unauthenüc 
or, as Niederwimmer (n. 10: p. 208, n. 120) consider it an imitation of 
the preceding prayers, should explain why such a text has been inserted. 
The Coptc translator—who may be distinguished from the scribe of the 
papyrus—could render £0€6ía by its usual equivalent without being trou- 
bled so much about its meaning in the context. The Constitutor, however, 
who is always inclined to adapt and to amplify the original, tried to make 
some sense of the cryptic word by adding a genitive 109 uópov. Thus he 
made the text refer to the fragrant oil of the postbaptismal rite and there- 
fore inserted the final words on eternal life. 

To understand siinoufi/£óo0to in the Coptic fragment, we must now look 
which of the possible meanings of the noun best fits in with. the immedi- 
ate context. First of all contemporary texts, i.e. the three instances of the 
New Testament, must be considered. 

l. 'We are the aroma (e090ía) of Christ to God among those who are 
being saved and among those who are perishing! (2Cor 2,15); cf. 2,14 
and 16. 

2. 'As Christ loved us and gave himself up for us as an offering and 
sacrifice to God to (be) a fragrance of good smell (eig óopuiiv &5oótac) . . .' 
(Eph 5,2). 

3. Paul considers the financial gifts he received as 'a fragrance of good 
smell (óopgi] £0o96taog), a sacrifice (0voto) acceptable, pleasing to God' 
(Phil 4,18). 

It might seem attractive to take the third instance and to understand 
the Coptic fragment as a thanksgiving for the collection made during or 
at the end of the service, but within the context this would mean that the 
members of the community are exhorted to give thanks for their own gifts. 

On the other hand, the meaning of 2Cor 2,15 suits the context very 
well as may appear from the following translation: Concerning the say- 
ing/question of the good smell/aroma, give thanks just as you say: 'We 
give thanks to you, Father, for the good smell/aroma (of Jesus that we are 
now and) which you made known to us through Jesus, your child." In the 
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retranslanon as given above by C. Schmidt only popov has to be replaced 
by £000ía. 

A. Stumpf in the 77eol. Worterbuch zum NT 2,808, s.v. £&boóto, Lit., refers 
to a short study by H. Vorwal, who adduces instances from ancient and 
later sources for the symbolism of (good smell', which may clanfy the lit- 
erary background of the prayer.? 


The dating of the Didache and some final. remarks 


For a further interpretation of the £006ía. prayer it is necessary to refer to 
the problem of the dating of the Didache. When Harnack one year after 
the editio princeps by Bryennios published his edition with notes and a com- 
mentary, he concluded to a date about 130 AD. His main argument was 
the fact that the Didache belongs to the Catholic period which in his view 
begins about 100 AD.'*^ Now it is generally agreed that at least many sec- 
tons of the Didache are archaic, even if the final redaction should be 
dated after 100 AD. In my Amtsterminologie | argued that the plural &xóotoAot 
without any explanation is used as a technical term that 1s supposed with- 
out any explanation to be known to the addressees and thus can only refer 
to the Twelve, moreover that the transition from the 2nd person pl. to 
the 2nd person sg. in Did 1,4-6; 6,2£; 7,2-4; 13,3 and 5-7 is a literary 
feature of the author which shows how he worked on his sources; it marks 
the unity of the work rather than two layers as was argued by Audet." It 
follows that the Didache has its "Sitz im. Leben! in the new situation which 
arose after the stoning of Stephan and the expulsion of the Greek speak- 
ing Christians from Jerusalem. 


P5 H. Vorwal, E$o6to Xpiotot: in Archiv f. Religionswiss. 31 (934) 400f. 

? A. Harnack, Lehre der zwólf Apostel nebst. Untersuchungen . . ., Leipzig 1894, reprinted 
1898, 1991, 2 (of two parts in one volume), pp. 106-118. In order to prove that the 
term &nóotoAoc can be used in a broader sense Harnack draws a list of instances which, 
however, only gives evidence for the word e5eyyeuotfüg (pp. 111£). This is indeed a 
generic term for itinerant missionaries, not used for one specific office. See Amtsterminologie 
(n. 18) pp. 40-42. 

7 jJ-P. Audet, Za Didaché, Paris 1958, pp. 105f. 

|8 J. Ysebaert, Die Amtsterminologie im Neuen. Testament und in der Alten Kirche, Breda 1994, 
pp. 17-20, 34-38 and 203f. G. Schóllgen, 'Der Abfassungszweck der frühchristlichen 
Kirchenordnungen' in Jahrbuch f. Antike u.. Christentum 40 (1997) 70, refers for a second 
meaning of ànóotoÀog to Acts 14,4 and 14, where the noun occasionally occurs in a 
broader, non-technical sense. According to the same author in his: D Anfünge der 
Professionalisierung des. Klerus, Münster 1998, p. 37 n. 15, the rules for the reception of 
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The consequences of this dating are far-reaching for the interpretation 
of the Didache. As for Did 9-10, I intend to deal with it in a. paper on 
the Eucharist in the Didache. 

For the metaphor of the good smell in Did 1058 it follows that this is 
older than 2Cor 2,15 and must have been occasioned by the Old Testament 
usage for burnt offerings. One can compare: 'an offering by fire, a pleas- 
ing odour to the Lord' (Lev 1,9), and the instance quoted above from Sir 
25.15. Paul then refers to this liturgical usage he got acquainted with after 
his conversion. 

One has wondered that the £006ío prayer obtained its place after the 
rubric allowing the prophets to give thanks with their own. words and as 
much as they wish. But we see now that the prayer offers the night words 
to conclude the service. 

And, finally: when the prayer was no longer understood, one could think 
that the Greek word eoyopictéo here had the meaning of blessing (an 
object). T'hus the prayer may have occasioned the custom of blessing cer- 
tain objects at the end of the service. The oldest example of this 1s found 
in the prayer for the blessing of oil in the Apostolic Tradition 5. Referring 
to the eucharisüc bread and wine, the text as preserved in the old Latin 
version calls the blessing of the oil a thanksgiving which corresponds to 
eoxapiotéo in the lost Greek original. This thanksgiving should be done 
not with the same words but only similar to those used at the offering of 
bread and wine: $t quis oleum offert, secundum panis oblationem et, uini, et non. ad 
sermonem dicat sed simili uirtute. gratias. referat. dicens . . .' Further on, the text has 
the terms sanctificare and benedwtio, corresponding to àyiàGo and eAoyía, 
which one expects as the proper terms for a blessing: oleum hoc sanctificans 
das, deus, sanitatem. utentibus . . . ((TradAp 5 Botte 18). For later liturgical texts 
see the list of Bihlmeyer quoted in n. 6. 


the apostles in Dd 11.3-6 are too harsh if the Twelve were meant, especially because 
they are the ficüve authors of the Didache. If, however, these rules are more severe than 
those transmitted in Mt 10,9fF., they are Just more archaic and so they provide remark- 
ble information about the circumstances when the mission outside Jerusalem started. 
For the rest, the apostles cannot be seen as the fictive authors of the Didache. 'The short 
tile only expresses that the doctrine or teaching is that of the (twelve) apostles. The 
author of a book can make known himself with the preposiüon ói& *by' following the 
title or with a genitive preceding it. Thus the full title of the Acts of the Apostles does not 
suggest that some apostles are the (fictive) authors. And the long title of the Didache says 
that the Teaching of the Lord has been written by (6wX) the twelve(!) apostles and for 
the gentiles. This cannot be relied on and the long title is now generally seen as a later 
addition; cf. Audet (n. 17) pp. 91-103 and Rordorf-Tuilier (n. 11) pp. 14-17). 
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Summary 


In the so-called Coptic ointment prayer of D:dache 10,8 the Coptic equiv- 
alent stmmoufi does not mean 'ointment' but '(good smell'. It corresponds to 
Greek e006to which in 2Cor 2,15 is used for the good smell of Jesus that 
Chrstüans are to God. This gives a good sense in the context of Did 10,8. 
Moreover, the expression eoyapiotéo Ocà vnép means 'to give thanks to 
God for' something. In Did 10,8 this is wrongly understood as *to bless' 
or *to consecrate'. In this meaning e0xapiotéo has an accusative object and 
is only used for the consecrating of the Eucharistic bread and wine. 
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EYAITEAION: ORALITY, TEXTUALITY, AND THE 
CHRISTIAN TRUTH IN IRENAEUS' ADVERSUS HAERESES 


BY 


ANNETTE YOSHIKO REED 


Irenaeus and the Formation of the .New "Testament Canon 


In Adv. haer. 3.11.8, Irenaeus describes the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John as the "four-formed Gospel" (texpápopoov 1o eboyyéAvov), 
likening them to the four-faced cherubim upon which the Logos sits 
enthroned (cf. Rev 4.7; Ezek 10.14) and asserting that *it 1$ not possible 
that the gospels can be either more or fewer in number than they are." 
As the first extant defense of the unique authority of the four now canon- 
ical gospels, this text has proved pivotal for the reconstruction of the early 
stages in the development of the NT canon. Although interpretations of 
its exact significance differ, most scholars seem to agree that, in the words 


of T. C. Skeat: 


Every study of the Canon of the Four Gospels begins, and nightly begins, 
with the famous passage in which Irenaeus, writing about the year 185, seeks 
to defend the Canon by finding a mystical significance in the number four.! 


* This arücle owes much to the insightful comments and kind encouragement of 
Elaine Pagels, with whom I have had the pleasure to share many lively and fruitful dis- 
cussions of Irenaeus' thought. For their helpful feedback on earlier drafts, I would also 
lke to thank Yannis Papadoyannakis, John Gager, Adam Becker, Kirsti Copeland, and 
the editors of Vigihae Christianae, as well as my brillant and beloved husband, Dove 
Sussman. 

! TT. C. Skeat, *Irenaeus and the four-gospel canon," JVovum Testamentum 34 (1992) 
194. For instance, Bruce Metzger cites Adv. haer. 3.11.8 to conclude that "the Great 
Church by the tme of Irenaeus had ceased to recognize any but the four Gospels" and 
that "for Irenaeus the Gospel canon is closed and its text is holy" (7he Canon of the .New 
Testament [Oxford: Clarendon, 1987] 154-55; so also Skeat, "Irenaeus and the four- 
gospel canon," 198-99; Graham Stanton, "The Fourfold Gospel," New Testament Studies 
43 [1997] 322; Alain Le Boulluec, *L'Écriture comme norme hérésiologique dans les 
controverses des Ile et IIIe siecles [domaine grec|" in G. Schóllgen and C. Scholten, 
eds., Stimulh: Exegese und ihre Hermeneutik in Antike und. Christentum, Festschrift für Ernst Dassmann 
[Münster: Aschendorffsche, 1996] 72). The issue of whether Irenaeus in fact aims to 


O Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2002 Vigiliae Christianae 56, 11-46 
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Consequently, Irenaeus has often been understood as a seminal figure 
who marks a decisive turning-point in the history of the Church. Characteristic 
is Hans Von Campenhausen's assertion that Irenaeus signals 


... the transition from the earlier period of belief in tradition to the new age 
of deliberate canonical standardization—a transition in the direction of later 
orthodoxy in which the Canon of the Old and New Testament was firmly 
laid down? 


The dichotomy of Scripture and Tradition, however, proves problem- 
atic in light of the importance of tradition (xapóóooig) within. Irenaeus' 
own thinking, as well as his many comments defending the authentücity of 
the oral traditions that unify the universal Church (e.g. 1.10.2; 3.4.1-2; 
5.20.1-2)? 


promote a canon, in the later sense of that term, will be discussed in length below. 
Concerning the assumption that Adv. haer. 3.11.7-9 presupposes an already established 
"Gospel canon," the evidence of the Muratorian Fragment here proves critical. If one 
accepts the traditional second century dating of this text (e.g. Stanton, "Fourfold Gospel," 
322-25; Metzger, Canon of the New Testament, 193), Irenaeus! comments might reflect the 
proto-orthodox consensus at his time. However, following A. Sundberg, Geoffrey Mark 
Hahneman has recently argued against the traditional dating of this Fragment, propos- 
ing a fourth century dating (77e Muratorian Fragment and the Development of the Canon |Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1992] 215-18). Even if Hahneman's thesis does not prove wholly conclu- 
sive, many scholars now agree that his arguments are convincing enough that we can- 
not base our reconstruction of the early development of the NT canon too heavily upon 
this one document (e.g. Lee M. McDonald, 7he Formation of the Christian. Biblical. Canon 
[Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1995] 209-20; Helmut Koester, Ancient. Christian. Gospels 
[London: SCM Press, 1990] 243). Without the corroborating evidence of the Fragment, 
however, it becomes problematic to assume that Irenaeus simply presupposes an estab- 
lished *Canon of the Four Gospels"—rather than attempting to defend the authority 
of these texts (see Hahneman, Muratorian Fragment, 100-105). 

? Hans von Campenhausen, 7he Formation of the Christian Canon, translated by J. A. 
Baker (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1972) 182. Although his subsequent analysis of Irenaeus 
is more sophisticated than this sweeping generalization suggests (see e.g. pp. 182-83), it 
remains significant insofar as it is frequently quoted (e.g. McDonald, Formation of the 
Christian. Biblical Canon, 164-65; Helmut Merkel, Die. Wadersprüche. zwischen den. Evangelhen: 
Ihre polemische und. apologetische Behandlung 1n der Alten Kirche bis zu Augustin Tübingen: Mohr, 
1971] 51). See also Frances M. Young, Biblical Exegesis and the Formation of Christian Culture 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997) 290-91. 

* André Benoit, *Écriture et Tradition chez Saint Irénée," Revue d'Histoire et de Philosophie 
Religieuses 40 (1960) 32-43, esp. 36-37, 41; John Lawson, Biblical Theology of Irenaeus 
(London: Epworth, 1948) 87-93; Denis Minns, /renaeus (Washington, D.C.: Georgetown 
University Press, 1994) 116-22; also Alain Le Boulluec, La notion d'hérése dans la httéra- 
ture grecque. II'-III* si£cles, Tome I: De Justin à Irénée (Paris: Études Augustiniennes, 1985) 
236; idem, *L'Écriture comme norme hérésiologique," 72-73, 76. 
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Here, it 1s especially important to note Irenaeus! own use of the term 
xavàv. Although this term would later come to denote a list of authorita- 
tive texts, he himself never uses it to refer to written works. Rather, he 
speaks of the kavóv tfjg &ÀnÜBctag ("Rule of Truth"),* solely with reference 
to authoritative teachings (1.9.4, 22.1; 2.25.2, 27.1, 28.1, 28.3; 3.15.1; 
4.35.4; see also 1.10.1; 3.2.2, 4.1, 5.1, 14.4; 4.32.1, 33.8)? The majority 
of scholars rightly acknowledge that this second century use of xavov 
remains distinct from its later meaning.? However, many overlook the epis- 
temological significance of this distinction. For Irenaeus, the kxavóv func- 
tions as an extra-textual criterion for distnguishing true doctrine from 
heretical speculations, authenüc texts from spurious compositions, and proper 
Scriptural interpretation from "evil exegesis" (see e.g. l.praef.1-2, 3.6, 8.1, 
9.1-5; 2.praef.1).! As such, his xavàv tfj; &AnOe(ac differs markedly from the 


* On the origin and meaning of this phrase, see Emmanuel Lanne, *'La Régle de 
la Vérité?^ Aux sources d'une expression de saint lrénée," Studia Anselmiana 79 (1980) 
59-70; Heinz Ohme, Kanon Ekklesiastikos: Die. Bedeutung des. altkirchlichen Kanonbegriffs (Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1998) 61-77; Bengt Hágglund, "Die Bedeutung der 'regula fider als 
Grundlage theologischer Aussagen," Studia Theologica 12 (1958): 4-19. In his Efpideixis, 
Irenaeus uses the related phrase xavóàv tfjg nioteog (Rule of Faith"). For a discussion 
of the significance of such formulae for the development of doctrinal creeds, see also 
J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Creeds (London: Longmans, Green and Co, 1950) 76-82, 
95-96. 

? "This sense of kavóv is consistent with its use in a wider Greco-Roman context to 
mean a "criterion or standard (Latin norma) by which the rectitude of opinions or actions 
may be determined" (Metzger, Canon of the .New Testament, 289-90)—as well as Paul's use 
of this term in Gal 6.16 (cp. 2 Cor 10.13-16). See further Ohme, Kanon Ekklesiastikos, 
21-60. 

* According to Metzger, *this use of xavóv was late in developing; so far as we have 
evidence, it was not until the second half of the fourth century that xavóv and its deriv- 
atives... were applied to the Scriptures" (Canon of the New Testament, 292; see also 
McDonald, Formation of the Christian Biblical Canon, 13-18). Athanasius appears to be the 
first author to make this association, referring to the books of the Old and New 
Testaments as xavovibónpeva, (canonized"; Epist. Fest. 39, see also Decrees of the Synod of 
JVicea 18; see David Brakke, Canon Formation and Social Conflict in Fourth-Century 
Egypt: Athanasius of Alexandria's Thirty-Ninth Festal Letter," Harvard Theological Review 
87:4 [1994] 395-419). 

^ Young, Biblical Exegesis, 18-21 (also: The Art of Performance: Towards a Theology of Holy 
Scribture [London: Darton, Longman, and Todd, 1990] 46-53); Guy Stroumsa, Hidden 
Wisdom: Esoteric Traditions and the Roots of Christian Mysticism (Leiden: Brill, 1996) 82-84; 
Joseph Lienhard, B»ble, the Church, and Authority: The Canon of the. Christtan Bible in. History 
and Theology (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1995) 49-52. See also Mary Ann Donovan, 
One Rüght Reading? A Guide to Irenaeus (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1997) 11-17; 
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xavóv of later tradition, which attributes a self-legitimizing degree of sanctity 
to a certain group of texts.? Although Irenaeus! comments about the four 
now canonical gospels may reflect a similar tendency, he never equates 
xavóv directly with any texts at all. Rather, his articulation of this concept 
within Adversus haereses privileges the 1ssue of proper interpretation over the 
issue of text selection, consonant with its primary aim to denounce the 
Valentinians and their devious derivation of false beliefs from true Scriptures? 

Just as an-understanding of Irenaeus! concept of xavóv must distinguish 
between different stages in the Christian development of this term, so there 
is also much danger of retrojecüvely reading his defense of vetpápopqoov 10 
eoayyéAvov in Adv. haer. 3.11.8 through our knowledge of subsequent devel- 
opments, misinterpretng its orginal purpose within Irenaeus own work, 
as if this were simply identical with its later influence on orthodox Christianity. 
Before considering its significance for early Church history, it is necessary 
to locate this passage within Adversus haereses as a whole. Towards this goal, 
this inquiry will consider Irenaeus! use of ebayyéAiov throughout. Adversus 
haereses. Analyzing and categorizing every occurrence of this term, I will 
attempt to demonstrate how Irenaeus draws upon the full range of its pre- 
vious meanings and often combines them 1n artful new ways. This pattern 
of usage reflects his primary concern, not to establish the canonicity of 
these four gospels, but rather to defend the singular Gospel message against 


T. F. Torrance, *Phe Deposit of Faith," Scottish Journal of Theology 36 (1983) 4-8, 13- 
15; cf. Lanne, *La Régle de la Vérité," 69-70. 

* According to Harry Gamble, the shift from Scripture to canon "altered the basic 
conceptions of the nature and authority of scripture: instead of being the church's tra- 
dition of testimony to the revelation, the scripture is now seen as God's revelation to 
the Church; instead of being the words of the apostles, it is now seen as the word of 
God mediated through the apostles" (*Christianity: Scripture and Canon" in 7/e Holy 
Book in Comparative Perspective, edited by Frederick Denny and Rodney Taylor [University 
of South Carolina Press, 1985] 50). Similarly, Lawson suggests three stages in canon- 
ization: [1] the formation of written. records, [2] the attribution of increasing authority 
to these records, which "are set apart from other by virtue of repute .... (but) are still 
of authority on. account of their authorship," and [3] "the converse process: The works of 
these authors are declared to be of authority because they are in a recognized Holy Book" 
(Biblical Theology, 32-33). For some interesting suggestions concerning the earliest stage 
of this process, see D. Moody Smith, "When Did the Gospels Become Scripture?," 
journal of Biblical Literature 119 (2000) 3-20. 

? E.g. Ade. haer. 1.1.1-3, 3.6, 8.1, 9.1-3, 29.11; 2.praef-1, 10.1, 27.3; 3.12.12, 21.3; 
4.26.1; 5.13.5; Ohme, Kanon FEkklesiastikos, 77; see also Elaine Pagels, "Irenaeus, the 
*Canon of Truth,' and the Gospel of John: *Making a Difference! through Hermeneutics 
and Ritual," forthcoming in this journal. 
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a multiplicity of heretical deviations. Irenaeus neither articulates nor 
assumes a "Christian. Canon" in the later sense of that phrase. Instead, 
buttressing the Church on all sides against the threat of heresy, he weaves 
a sophisticated argument about how mulüple authoritative Christian doc- 
uments (i.e. *gospels") can paradoxically bear witness to an essentially sin- 
gular Truth (i.e. the Gospel"). 


Towards Mapping a. Semantic Range of Meaning 


As Helmut Koester has demonstrated, the earliest Christan. use of the 
term £6ayyéAiov occurs in the Pauline Letters and reflects its status as a 
"technical term ... for the Christan message and its proclamation," prob- 
ably rooted in missionary activity.'! This Christian specialization of its more 
general use to denote *good news" or "news" in Greco-Roman literature 
influenced Matthew, Mark, Acts, and the Deutero-Pauline Epistles—as well 
as other first century and early second century writings, both proto-ortho- 
dox (e.g., / Clement, Barnabas, Didache, the letters of Ignatius) and "gnostic" 
(e.g., Gospel According to Mary, Gospel of Truth).^ Always occurring in the sin- 
gular, our earliest examples of this term refer to a message that is pro- 
claimed (xnpócoew), preached (eboyyeAiGeo8o1, and heard (àxoóew)." Its 
denotation of the Christian teaching, in a general sense, is shown by its 
frequent use in the genitival phrases such as the *Gospel of God," *Gospel 


«c 


!? Indeed, as James Barr reminds us: ^...the fact that a writer or theologian con- 
cerned himself with questions of the canon does not necessarily mean that they were 
very important to his basic thinking" (Holy Scripture: Canon, Authority, Criticism. |Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1983] 59). 

!! Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels, 4-7; Written Gospel or Oral Tradition?," 293-95. 

!? Koester, Ancient. Christian Gospels, 1-4, 7-18, 22-23; "From the Kerygma-Gospel to 
Written Gospels," Nav Testament Studies 35 (1989) 365- — Robert H. Gundry, "EYAITE- 
AION: How Soon a Book?," journal of Biblical Literature 115 (1996) 321-25; also Pheme 
Perkins, "Spirit and Letter: Poking Holes in the Canon," foumal of Religion 76:2 (1996) 
322-23. On the absence of the term eoayyéAvov in the Gospel of Luke, Gospel of John, 
the Johannine Epistles, Shepherd of Hermas, Gospel of Thomas, and Polycarp's Letter (with 
the exception of the postscript, probably a later addition), see Koester, Ancient. Christian 
Gospels, 9-10, 18-21. On eoayy£Avov in the Pauline letters, see Werner H. Kelber, 7/e 
Oral and the Written Gospel: The. Hermeneutics of Speaking and. Writing in. the. Synoptic. Tradition 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983) 144-51. 

13 k«npóooew: Matt 4.23; 9.35; 24.14; 26.13; Mark 1.14; 13.10; 14.9; 16.15; Gal 2.2; 
Col 1.23; 1 Thess 2.9. ebayyeAiGeo0av. 1 Cor 9.8; 15.1; 2 Cor 11.7; Gal 1.11; Rev 
14.6; Barn. 5.9; Gosp. Mary, BG 8502 8.18-22; 9.6-10; 18.15-21; cf. 7 Clem 47.2. &xooew: 
Acts 15.7; Col 1.23; Eph 1.13. 
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of Christ," "the Gospel of our Lord," and *Gospel of the Kingdom." 

In some early proto-orthodox and *gnostc" texts, the phrase &v 1 
ebayyeAio also introduces sayings of Jesus (e.g. 2 Clem. 8.5; Did. 8.2; 15.8, 
4), which closely correspond to sayings recorded in now canonical gospels. 
However, as Campenhausen rightly observes: 


The "Gospel" to which appeal 1s normally made (in the first two-thirds of 

the second century), remains an elastic concept, designating the preaching of 

Jesus as a whole in the form in which it lives on in church tradition. The 

normative significance of the Lord's words, which is the most important point, 
. Is not transferred to the documents that record them.? 


Even as authors of this time increasingly referenced written sources for 
their understanding and articulation of the Gospel, their use of the term 
eoa yyéAvov conformed to its original Pauline sense, conveying the dynamism 
and immediacy of the oral proclamation of the Christian message.!9 

The first extant, proto-orthodox use of ebayyéAwvov to denote a written 
text occurs in the writings of Justin Martyr." Although Justin usually refers 
to records of the life and teachings of Jesus as "the memoirs of the apos- 
tles" (tà &ropuvnpuovebuoxa tàv &xootóAov) or simply as *the memoirs," he 
uses the term eooyyéAiov three times (/ Apol 66.3.2; Dial. 10.2; 100.1). 


/^ "Gospel of God": Mark 1.14; Rom 1.1; 15.16; 1 Thes 2.2, 8, 9; 1 Pet 4.17; 
| Tim 1.11. *Gospel of Christ": Rom 15.19; 1 Cor 9.12; 2 Cor 2.12; 9.13; 10.14; Gal 
1.7; Phil 1.27; 1 Thes 3.2; also Mark 1.1; Rom 1.9; 2 Thess 1.8; 2 Cor 4.4. *Gospel 
of our Lord": Dd. 15.4; see also Gosp. Truth, NHC I 18.11-19. *Gospel of the Kingdom": 
Matt 4.23; 9.35; 24.14; Gosp. Mary, BG 8502 8.18-22; 9.6-10. 

P Campenhausen, Formation of the Christian Canon, 129; see also Le Boulluec, La notion 
d'hérésie I, 194-96. 

^ Following Gundry, who concludes that: 


ec 


... Subapostolic literature borrows from 
books that became canonical but does not use ebayyéAiov for any of those books" 
("EYAITEAION," 322). Also Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels, 15, 17-18, 22-23. 

7 "The two occurrences of this term in Jalogus cum. Tryphone judaeo are both singu- 
lar and refer to information as "written in the Gospel." In one case, this phrase is used 
to introduce a saying of Jesus (D:al. 100.1), in a manner consistent with previous usage 
(e.g. 2 Clem. 8.5; cf. 1 Apol. 15-17). In the other, it is placed in the mouth of Trypho, 
who speaks with disdain of the commandments "in the so-called gospel" (év tà Aeyopuévo 
eooyyeAio; Dial. 10.2)—facetiously drawing upon its non-Christian meaning (i.e. *good 
news") to criticize the contents thereof. 

!$ "The full phrase *memoirs of the apostles" occurs seven times (Dial. 100.4.5; 101.3.7; 
102.5.9; 103.6.4; 104.1.10; 106.1.11; 106.4.6), while *memoirs" is used eight times 
(1 Apol 66.3.2, 67.3.3; 103.8.1; 105.1.9; 105.5.6; 105.6.4; 106.3.3; 107.1.2)—although 
three of these are in sentences where their connection to the "apostles" is clear (e.g. 
"the apostles, in the memoirs made by them," / Apol 66.3.2; also 67.3.3; Dial. 103.8.1). 
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Most notable is / Apol. 66.3, our earliest evidence for the plural ebayy&ua 
within Christian writings. Appositionally equating the *memoirs of the apos- 
tles" with "those which are called gospels" (à xaAetivoi eboyyé)ia; 1 Apol. 
66.3), this passage clearly presupposes an understanding of eóoyy&ov as 
denoüng an individual document. 

. Given the emergence of such a *bookish" meaning to the term eboyyéAiov 
and Justin's own propensity for written sources, it is surprising how 
few times that he uses the term.'? Rather, for Justin, ebayyéAtia. appears to 
have been another designation for the books that he preferred to call &xopv- 
nuoveópuoto.? his attests to the increasingly use of eoayyéiov to refer to 
individual texts, at least by some second century Christians, but also sug- 
gests that Justin himself may have avoided this term deliberately. To some 
degree, his intended audience may have informed this choice, inasmuch 
as he addresses his apologies to non-Christians (i.e. Romans: / and 2 
Apology; Jews: Dialogue with Trypho). Nevertheless, Justin most probably meant 
for his works to educate Christian readers, as well, and thus his selection 
of terminology cannot be dismissed as theologically insignificant from an 
intra-Christian perspective. 

How, then, can we explain his apparent avoidance of the term eboyyéAiov? 
Here, the challenge of Marcionism may provide the key background.? 
From our sources about Marcion, it seems that he was the first to use 
£ooryyéAiov to refer to a book, possibly due to his misinterpretation of Pauline 
references to *my gospel" (Rom 2.16; 16.25) as referring to a specific doc- 
ument. Claiming to have "reconstructed" the original form of Paul's 


? See e.g. Koester, Ancient. Christian. Gospels, 40. 

? Indeed, in Dial. 10.2.4, ebayyéAvov 1s used in a negative manner by Trypho ("the 
so-called gospel;" see above). In 7 Afol. 66.3, Jusün explains that the "memoirs" were 
also called (kaAeivow) "gospels," thereby informing his audience of their common 
identification, while avoiding a direct equation of the two. Indeed, Otto Piper suggests 
that "the very fact that (Justin) uses the neutral expression 'they are called" rather than 
*we call them' can be interpreted only as an indication of his unwillingness to adopt 
such terminology himself" ("The Nature of the Gospel according to Justin Martyr," 
journal of Religion 41:3 [1961] 155). 

? Piper, *Nature of the Gospel," 155, 162-63; Charles H. Cosgrove, "Jusun Martyr 
and the emerging Christian canon: Observations on the purpose and destination of the 
Dialogue with Trypho," Vigiliae Christanae 36 (1982) 221-23. 

7? Gosgrove, "Jusun Martyr," 209-19. 

75 See Koester, Ancient Christian. Gospels, 37-39; Cosgrove, *Jusun Martyr," 225. On 
Justin's involvement in the Marcionite controversy, see / Apol 26.5-8 (also 58.1; Dal. 
35.6); Irenaeus, Adv. haer. 4.6.9; Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 4.11.8. 

?: 'T'ertullian, Adv. Marc. 3.5.4; Koester, Ancient. Christian Gospels, 35-37; Campenhausen, 
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"gospel" by excising the allegedly Jewish emendations from the Gospel of 
Luke, Marcion and his followers appear to have furthermore claimed that 
this book was the *Gospel"—with all the totalizing epistemological rami- 
fications of the original Pauline sense of the term.? 

In many ways, Irenaeus stands in profound continuity with Justin, espe- 
cially insofar as he explicitly cites apostolic prooftexts alongside the say- 
ings of Jesus. ^ Together with his defense of the textual authority of the 
four gospels, this might lead us to expect that Irenaeus would similarly 
eschew the orally oriented meaning of eboyyéAiov for its newer, *bookish" 
meaning. Some occurrences of this term in Adversus haereses do indeed con- 
form to this sense—most notably in his defense of the four now canoni- 
cal gospels in Adv. haer. 3.11.7-9. However, when one surveys all of the 
examples of Irenaeus' use of eoayyéXvov 1n. Adversus haereses and. contextual- 
izes them within the entire range of its previous meanings, one finds an 
interesting interplay between oral and textual connotations. 

This polysemy proves significant. Most notably, it cautions us against 
the cursory conclusion that, with Irenaeus, we find the decisive shift in the 
Christian use of ebayyé)iov from an original, oral meaning to a later, tex- 
tualized meaning—thereby reflecting some pivotal transition from the 
charisma of the earliest churches to the canonical consciousness of emerg- 
ing orthodoxy."' Furthermore, it suggests that we should approach our con- 
sideration of this important term with a more sophisticated model of the 
development of lexemes, in which semantic fields emerge through the con- 


Formation of the Christian Canon, 153-56, esp. 155; Oscar Cullmann, 77e Early Church 
(London: SCM, 1956) 48. 

? 'lertullian, Adv. Marc. 5.2; Campenhausen, Formation of the Christian Canon, 159-61; 
Metzger, Canon of the New "Testament, 92. 

5 Le Boulluec, *L'Écriture comme norme hérésiologique," 68-73 (see also La notion 
d'hérésie I, 157-58, 215-17); Campenhausen, Formation of the Christian Canon, 182. According 
to one estimate, Irenaeus quotes 626 passages from the gospels, 54 from Acts, 280 from 
Pauline Epistles, 15 from Catholic Epistles, and 29 from Revelation (Metzger, Canon of 
the New Testament, 154). 

7 Eg. Richard Heard, who asserts that: "The transition is complete from Papias 
preference for the "living and abiding voice! to Irenaeus! four gospels, neither more or 
less, 'as there are four zones of the world in which we live" (*The àxouvnuovebuaoto 
in Papias, Justin, and Ireneaus," New Testament Studies | [1954] 129; see also "Papias' 
Quotations from the New Testament," JVew Testament Studies | [1954] 134). Also Merkel, 
Die. Widersprüche zwischen den Evangelen, 51; Campenhausen, Formation of the Christian Canon, 
182; McDonald, Formation of the Christian Biblical Canon, 164-65). Metzger places this tran- 
sition from oral to written at the time of Papias (Canon of the .Naw Testament, 52-56). 
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tinual interaction of mulüple meanings and connotations, both old and 
new, in a manner persistently informed by wider cultural contexts. 

Just as an analysis of Paul's adoption, specialization, and transformation 
of the term eooyy£Avov from its pre-Christan meaning must factor in atten- 
dant issues, such as the contemporaneous delineation of a disanctly Christian 
identity, so an examination of the later addition of a *bookish" meaning 
to this term must acknowledge the manner in which Marcionite polemics 
may have shaped its connotations. Such considerations prove especially rel- 
evant for an analysis of Irenaeus! use of £oayyéAwvov, since the two spe- 
cialized Christian meanings that had been established at his time have pro- 
foundly different epistemological ramifications: Paul's Gospel invokes a 
dynamic, living Christian. truth, whose orality stands in an essential con- 
trast to writings.? However, Marcion's project of compiling one true gospel 
document tacitly equates the quest for the Christian truth with. the. isola- 
tion of authentically apostolic written records from the distorting accretions 
of tradition.?? 

In contrast to Jusaün's avoidance of the term, Irenaeus uses eooyyéAiov 
(Latin, evangelium) 101 times in the five books of Adversus haereses. Of these, 
only seven occurrences are plural (2.22.3; 3.11.7, 11.8 [twice], 11.9 [thrice]).?! 


? See Kelber, Oral and Written Gospel, 143-59; Perkins, "Spirit and Letter," 310-18. 

7 Young, Biblical Exegesis, 63-65. 

? My count follows the critical editions of the five books of Adversus haereses in. the 
Sources Chrétiennes series (Adversus haereses. Contre. les. hérésies, livres I-V, A. Rousseau, 
L. Doutreleau, et al., eds. [SC 100, 151, 152, 210, 211, 263, 264, 293, 294; Paris: Cerf, 
1969, 1974, 1979, 1982]). Note that there are at least six more occurrences of this term 
in the Laün, which the editors have judged to be additions to the original Greek, as 
reconstructed from the Greek fragments and Armenian translation (i.e. 2.27.2; 4.2.3, 
12.3, 20.6, 29.1, 32.1). Also, there are three other times that the related adjective &boxyye- 
Àikot is used (i.e. 1.3.6; 2.27.2; 3.10.5). 

?! ''his point is also noted by Yves Blanchard (dux Sources du Canon, Le Témotgnage 
d'Irénée |Paris: Cerf, 1993] 151-52), who briefly surveys Irenaeus! use of £ooyyéAiov (pp. 
151-64) within the context of a wider inquiry into the formation of the Christian Canon. 
Although Blanchard is correct to highlight the continued importance of oral Church 
traditions for Irenaeus (pp. 165-72), she then goes on to argue for his continued use of 
oral Gospel sources, similar to those that allegedly underlie our Gospel of Matthew (pp. 
212-29). From the limited evidence that she presents, such a conclusion seems quite 
strained (so also William Schoedel who, in his review of Blanchard's work, describes 
this hypothesis as *a largely sound point of view carried to an unacceptable extreme" 
[Catholic Biblical Quarterly 57 [1995] 171]). In my view, the continued interplay between 
orality and textuality within Irenaeus! thought must be contextualized within his hermeneu- 
tics and epistemology, as well as the manner in which his rhetoric is shaped by 
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Like Justn's use of e&ooyyéia in. /. Apol. 66.3, these clearly presuppose a 
"bookish" meaning. However, it remains questionable whether these exam- 
ples can be taken as wholly characteristic of Irenaeus! understanding of 
ebayy£Avov. Indeed, the great majority (94) of the occurrences of eoóoyyé)iov 
are singular, and all but one of the plural examples cluster in a single sec- 
tion. Not surprisingly, this section is Irenaeus! famous defense of the tex- 
tual authority of the four now canonical gospels in Adv. haer. 3.11.7-9. 
Indeed, there is no question that Irenaeus is familiar with. the. *book- 
ish" sense of e&ayyéiov. Together with the seven plural examples, the term 
also occurs eight times 1n Adversus haereses within the quoted titles of texts. 
Six of these refer to the four authoritative gospel documents (Matthew: 
1.26.2; 3.11.7; Mark: 3.11.7; Luke: 1.27.2; 3.12.12; John: 3.11.9; see also 
3.11.7), while two refer to heretical texts, namely the "Gospel of Judas" 
(1.31.1) and the "Gospel of Truth" (3.11.9). On the one hand, this evi- 
dence attests to the addition of titles to these texts by the late second cen- 
tury.? On the other hand, it is notable that every use of this term within 
book titles, whether of authoritative or heretical texts, occurs within pas- 
sages about heretical atütudes towards these documents.? Specifically, these 
concern the heretical preference for a single gospel (thrice; 1.26.2; 3.11.7), 
the heretical rejection of a gospel (once; 3.11.9), and the heretücal redac- 
tion of a gospel (twice; 3.11.7, 12.12). Given this context, it 1s possible that 


heresiological aims. Viewed in this context, the oral tradition that necessary complements 
the written gospels, for Irenaeus, does not appear to denote non-written gospel traditions, 
but rather the core beliefs that unify the Church, which serve as a criterion for the 
proper interpretation of Scripture, as distilled in the "Rule of Truth received in baptism." 

? See Harry Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church (New Haven, CT: Yale 
University Press, 1995) 153-54; Stanton, "Fourfold Gospel," 333; Koester, *From the 
Kerygma-Gospel to Written Gospels," 373. However, it is interesting to note that Irenaeus 
always cites the titles of the canonical gospels in a bracketed structure (e.g. tà xatà 
MaOoiov ebayyeAio, 3.11.7; 16... xotà Aovk&v £bayyéAvov, 3.12.12), instead of the 
structure more familiar from book titles (i.e. £&boyyéAiov Katà ...; as in P66 and P75). 
This may be linked to his use of this same pattern in citations of the Law as the "Law 
according to Moses" (e.g. tóv... xatà Moo£a vópov, 3.12.11; tfjg xotà Mooéo 
vouoOeotac, 3.12.12). 

5 Referring to the four canonical gospels elsewhere, Irenaeus simply uses the for- 


mula 1ó kat&... ("the one according to..."; see e.g. 3.11.8). By assuming but not 
explicilly stating e&bayy&Aiov, the effect is not that of a title fer se (i.e. "The Gospel 
According To ...") but rather the more literal sense of a single Gospel according to var- 


ious authors. Note also 3.11.1, in which Irenaeus introduces a quotation from John 1.1 
by staüng that John thus "commenced his teaching (619a0koAtog) according to (katdà) 
the Gospel." 
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these examples may simply reflect common usage, particularly among the 
groups whose textual preferences Irenaeus here cites. 

Irenaeus' own comments about the relationship between orality, textu- 
ality, and the Christian truth further highlight the need to consider his 
statements about the "gospels" in the context of his beliefs about the 
"Gospel."** For instance, in 3.2.1, Irenaeus reproaches the heretics for 
asserting that the truth "was not transmitted (rapaósóó000oi) by means of 
wriüngs (ypauuótov), but rather through the living voice (G60ng qovíjc)." 
The language is strongly reminiscent of Papias! statement that he prefers 
"the living and abiding voice (G66ng eovfig kai uevooonc)" to "things from 
books (tà £k 1v [iBAiev; Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 3.29.4)," appearing to imply 
that Irenaeus rejects oral transmission as less reliable than writing. However, 
he subsequently responds to the heretics' error, not by appealing to Scripture, 
but rather by lauding the Church's own oral tradition, which originated 
with the apostles and is "preserved by means of the succession of pres- 
byters (kotà 1àg ÓvxOoyàg t&v npeoButépov, 3.2.2)." 

Consequently, it becomes clear that his criüque of the heretic's appeal 
to oral traditions is not based on the orality of these traditions.? On the 


* Moreover, there are several cases in which there appear to be variances in the 
use of this term between the extant Latin and the probable form of the original Greek, 
as reconstructed in by the editors of the Sources Chréüennes critical edition of Adversus 
haereses. For instance, in the comparison of Gen 1.3 and John 1.3 at Ad». haer. 4.32.1, 
the Greek version seems to have paralleled what Moses says (koi Moofi; onow . . .) 
with what the Gospel says (xai 1ó ebeyyéAiov (sc. onow] .. .). However, the Latin trans- 
lation seems to have expanded the latter portion of this passage, by introducing the 
quotation with the phrase FE zm Evangelio legimus ("And in the Gospel, we read..."). 
similarly, at 4.2.3, the Greek seems to have introduced a quotation from John 5.46-47 
with the phrase xafàc ó Ie&vvng £uvnpóvevoev, evoking the use of this verb by both 
Papias and Justin to stress the role of memory in ensuring the accuracy of transmis- 
sion. However, these connotations are dulled by the Latin translation, which adds :;n 
Evangelio. Consequently, the focus is taken away from John, as a direct witness to the 
teachings of Jesus, and placed instead upon the document that he recorded. These sub- 
tle changes from an oral sense of e&bayy&)ov to a more textual sense are highlighted 
by a more obvious variant at 4.20.6. Here, the original Greek version seems to have 
introduced a saying of Jesus from John 1.18 with the phrase ka8óg ó Kópioc onoív (*As 
the Lord said..."). However, the Latn translation introduces this quotation with the 
formula Quemadmodum in Evangelio scriptum. est ("As it 1s written in the Gospel ..."). The 
result is a striking shift from an appeal to the oral authority of Jesus! words to an appeal 
to the textual authority of a written gospel. Although the state of the manuscript tra- 
dition for Adversus haereses makes it impossible to reconstruct the original Greek with full 
confidence, these possibilities remain quite intriguing. 

5 Contra Merkel, Die Widersprüche zwischen den Evangelien, 51-52. 
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contrary, Irenaeus answers their claims about the apostolic origins thereof, 
by arguing that the Church alone preserves the authentic traditions (see 
e.g. 1.10.2; 3.4.1, 24.1; 4.26.2; 5.20.1-2). For Irenaeus, the difference lies 
not in the contrast between reliable written. sources and. unreliable oral 
channels of transmission, but between the public proclamations of the true 
Church and the false esotericism of the heretics. Oral tradition may be 
faulted insofar as it provides a means for heretics to claim apostolic author- 
ity for their secret teachings (e.g. 1.25.3-5), but it 1s lauded insofar as it 
unifies even illiterate Christan communities under a single Rule of Truth 
(3.4.1).50 
It is also notable that the "proof" for the unique authonty of exactly 
four gospels in 3.11.8 seems rather uncharacterisüc of Irenaeus! usual mode 
of argumentation." "Throughout his genealogy of heresy in Book I and his 
defense of the unity of God in Book II, Irenaeus cites numerous examples 
of heretics using numerological interpretations to attempt to access hidden 
cosmic truths. Often, he ridicules this method for its faulty logic. For 
instance, in 2.24-25, Irenaeus mocks the heretics' method of exegesis, assert- 
ing that: 
... When any number coincides with their assertions, (they) affirm that it was 
a type of the things in the Pleroma; while in fact every number occurs with 
the utmost variety in the Scriptures, so that, should any one desire it, he 


might form not only an Ogdoad and a Decad and a Duodecad, but any sort 
of number, from the Scriptures (2.24.3). 


Giving the example of the number five, he playfully notes how many 
important words have five letters (e.g. ootnjp, rotüp, &yóàmnn) how Jesus 
blessed five loaves to fed five thousand men; how there were five wise and 
five foolish virgins; how we have five fingers, five senses, five internal organs, 
five parts, five periods of life, five books of the Torah, and so on. 

He concludes that such logic is meaningless, since one could find *many 


3€ See Benoit, *Écriture et Tradition," 41-43; Stroumsa, Hidden Wisdom, 30, 38, 
85-86. 

? Cf. Hahneman, Muratorian Fragment, 101. 

?* Examples include the Valentinians' numerological interpretation of parables and 
the details of Jesus' life to conclude that there were 30 aeons (1.1.3; 2.22.1, 25.1); 
Marcus' theories about the significance of the number of letters in the alphabet and 
the numbers associated with the respective letters (1.14.5); the Marcosians' deduction of 
the invisible Decad from the 10 natural powers (1.17.1); Basilides' connection of the 
365 days in a year with the 365 heavens (1.24.3; 2.16.2); and interpretations of the 12 
apostles in terms of 12 aeons (2.24-25). 
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thousand other things of the same kind, both with respect to this number 
and any other one might chose to fix upon, either from the Scriptures or 
from works of Nature" (2.24.4; see also 2.praef.1, 14.6, 15.2, 16.4, 26.2).? 
However, in Book III, Irenaeus similarly adduces numbers from Nature 
and Scripture to argue for the unique significance of the number four: In 
order to "prove" there cannot be more or less than four sacred gospels, 
he cites the "four zones of the world in which we live," the "four princi- 


5 


pal winds," the four cherubim upon which the Logos is enthroned (c.f. 
Rev 4.7; Ezek 10.14), and the four principal covenants given to the human 
race (i.e. Adamic, Noachide, Mosaic, Gospel; see also 5.9.4).? 

As these examples illustrate, much of the difficulty in understanding 
Adversus haereses roots in the fact that it is an extremely complex work, inter- 
weaving a variety of arguments and rhetorical stances." In attempüng to 
use an analysis of Irenaeus! use of eboyy&ov to explore the relationship 
between oral and textual authority in. Adversus. Haereses, it 1s thus necessary 
to proceed with some caution. One could easily select different examples 
that would occasion different conclusions." My analysis of this term will 
thus attempt to survey all of the occurrences within this work. Here, my 
aim is to locate lrenaeus' uses of this term in their relevant syntactical, 
thematic, and rhetorical contexts, thereby enabling us to map the para- 
meters of its polysemy, before exploring the ramifications thereof. Towards 
this goal, I will attempt to adopt a maximally neutral criterion to struc- 
ture my analysis, by grouping the 101 occurrences of this term according 


? Interestingly, in 2.14.6, Irenaeus attributes the origins of such fallacies to the 
Pythagoreans. 

* Despite the disdain with which many scholars have approached lrenaeus' own 
numerological arguments (as exemplified by Cullmann's treatment of this passage under 
the subtitle *The False Reasons for the Fourfold Gospel propounded by Irenaeus"; 75e 
Early Church, 51-52), his examples are far from arbitrary—even if his method strays from 
his comments in Book I. For instance, as D. Jeffrey Bingham observes, Irenaeus' appeal 
to the four zones of the world and four winds highhnghts the important geographical 
ramifications of the Gospel's quadriform unity, paralleling his account of the emergence 
of the dispersed Church from the singular witness of the apostles in 3.1.1 (Jrenaeus? Use 
of Matthew's Gospel tn Adversus Haereses [Traditio Exegetica Graeca 7; Louvain: Peeters, 
1998] 78-79). 

*! See e.g. Pheme Perkins, "Irenaeus and the Gnostics: Rhetoric and Composition in 
Adversus Haereses Book L^. Vigiliae Christianae 30 (1976) 194-98; William Schoedel, "Philosophy 
and Rhetoric in the Adversus Haereses of Irenaeus," Vigiliae Christianae 13 (1959) 28-31. 

*?? Benoit makes a similar point with respect to the methodological problems inher- 
ent in extrapolaüng lrenaeus' view of the relationship of Scripture and Tradition sim- 
ply from selected passages read in isolation ("Ecriture et Tradition," 32). 
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to their grammatical function. Hence, the next section of my inquiry will 
proceed in five stages, surveying Irenaeus' use of the term eoayyéAvov: [1] 
as a direct object, [2] as a subject with active verbs or a datival agent 
with passive verbs, [3] in the phrase £v 1à ebayyeAio, [4] 1n genitival con- 
structions, and [5] in predicate statements. 


Irenaeus? use of &oayyéAwov in. Adversus Haereses 
eoayyéAvov as a direct object 


The majority of times that eooyyéAvov occurs in Adversus haereses (23 times) 
it functions as the direct object within a sentence or clause. These exam- 
ples can be categorized by their subjects: [1] apostles and/or evangelists 
(8 times), [2] heretcs (11 times), [3] an unspecified or generalized subject 
(twice), and [4] Christ/Logos (twice). 

In eight cases, the apostles or evangelists function as the subjects, either 
as a group or individually. Of these, there are three instances in. which 
Irenaeus describes the Gospel as written, recorded, or published by specific 
evangelists. In one case, he uses the term &oayyéAvov to denote a single 
document, stating that John "did himself issue (£5€60xev) the Gospel, dur- 
ing his residence at Ephesus in Asia" (3.1.1). In contrast, while describ- 
ing the origin of Luke's work in the same passage, Irenaeus states that: 


Luke also, the companion of Paul, recorded in a book (kat£0eto év DiBAo) 
the Gospel that was preached (xnpvocópuevov) by that man (i.e. Paul; 3.1.1). 


Although the term evayyéov here occurs in the context of the com- 
position of a book (BifAog), 1t does not denote the book per se. Rather, it 
refers to the message that was preached by Paul, a message whose apos- 
tolic origin accounts for the true content of the book and legitimizes its 
authority.^ As such, Irenaeus! usage is here more consistent with the NT 
uses of this term with the verb xnp$ocsw (see examples above) and with 
Pauline references to "my gospel" (16 ebayyéAióv uov; Rom 2.16; 6.25; also 


5 For éxóíóoju in the sense of "putting out" or "publishing," especially books, see 
Isoc. 5.11, Aristot. Poet. 1454b18, Plu. Aom. 8. Interesüngly, in the NT, this term occurs 
only in parables within the Synoptic Gospels, with the meaning *'to lease" (Matt 21.33; 
21.41; Mark 12.1; Luke 20.9). 

** See Bingham, /renaeus? Use of Matthew's Gospel, 64-65. Indeed, it is likely that Irenaeus 
particularly stresses the authority of the Gospel of Luke because other Christians of his 
time rejected it, due to its association with heretics such as Marcion (Hahneman, 
Muratorian. Fragment, 102-4). 
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2 Tim 2.8) or *our gospel" (tó ebayyéAvov tjuàv; 2 Cor 4.3; 1 Thess 1.5; 
2 Thess 2.14), than with the later understanding of eboyyéAivov as denot- 
ing a single text.? This is consistent with his subsequent description of the 
orgins of the Gospel of Mark, which includes no reference to either a 
gospel or the Gospel, but merely states that Mark *handed down to us in 
writing (£yypóqog tjuiv rapoó£Ookev) those things that had been preached 
by Peter (tà nó Ilétpov knpucoópueva)." Even as Irenaeus describes the ori- 
gin of these four authoritative gospels, he retains the earlier emphasis on 
the Gospel as the oral preaching of the apostles, legitimizing these texts 
through appeals to apostolic authority that remain. couched in the tradi- 
tional rhetoric of orality.*é 

In four other cases, Irenaeus' use of &oayyéAvov more obviously conforms 
to an orally oriented sense of this term. Consistent with the most common 
NT use of ebayyéAiov to denote a message of Christian truth as orally 
preached, he here describes the Gospel as something that 1s announced 
(katnyyeAkévat, 3.12.12; ànayyeiAo, 3.14.1) and proclaimed (knpócoew, 
3.1.1 [2])." In three of these cases, the subject of the preaching is either 
an apostle or the apostles as a group. However, in one case, Irenaeus refers 
to the evangelist Luke, who: 


... always preached together (cvyknpóSac) with Paul and was called *beloved" 
by him and, after preaching (ebayyeAioópevoc) with him, was entrusted (rio- 
t£vUOcíc) to announce (&rzavyyeiAot) to us the Gospel (3.14.1). 


Here, it is again tempting to understand eboyyéAiov as a text, especially 
in light of the assertion in 3.1.1 that Luke wrote a book recording the 
preaching of Paul. However, a similar use of the passive form of moteóew 
with £ooyy£Aiwov is attested in Gal 2.7, 1 Thess 2.4, and 1 Tim 1.11, with 
decisively oral connotations. As in these verses, it is thus probable that 
Irenaeus here focuses, not upon the form of the Gospel, but rather upon 
the authority to preach it. 


5$ 'The extent of Paul's influence upon Adversus haereses has recently been demonstrated by 
Rolf Noormann's comprehensive study, Jrenáus als Paulusinterpret: Zur Rezeptin und Wirkung der 
paulinischen und. deuteropaulinischen Briefe im. Werk des Irenáus von Lyon (Yübingen: Mohr, 1994). 

** Bingham, for instance, describes 3.1.1 as one of the key passages in Book III in 
which "Irenaeus presents his view of the relationship of the four written Gospels to the 
one apostolic Gospel" (Jrenaeus Use of Matthew's Gospel, 63). 

* For &oayy£Xiov with xatnyyeAxévat see 1. Cor 9.4. For e&oaxyyéAiov. with xnpbooetw 
see Matt 4.23; 9.35; 24.14; 26.13; Mark 1.14; 13.10; 14.9; 16.15; Gal 2.2; Col 1.23; 
|] Thess 2.9. 
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Moreover, the immediate context is important to note. In 3.14, Irenaeus 
attempts to prove that Paul could not have transmitted secret teachings 
unbeknownst to either Luke or his other hearers. Hence, this statement 1s 
not intended to recount the ongin of the Gospel of Luke. Rather, it cites 
the evangelist Luke's collaborative preaching with the apostle Paul, in order 
simultaneously [!| to defend the authority and trustworthiness of the non- 
apostolic Luke by appealing to the apostle Paul and [2] to prove the non- 
hereücal nature of Paul's teachings by appealing to Luke.*? 

A similar interaction of meanings is evident in the cases where the evan- 
gelists are described as "transmitüng" (napaói00vau) the Gospel (i.e. 1.27.2; 
3.1.1.; 3.5.1; 3.11.9; cf. 4.34.1). Most notable is 3.1.1, in which Irenaeus 
explains the relationship between the oral preaching of the Gospel and 
written apostolic records in historical terms. He recounts that the Church 
learned about the plan of salvation 


... from those through whom the Gospel has come down (katfjvtnkev) to us, 
which they once (tóte) proclaimed (éxfipuSGav) and, later (Uotepov), according 
to the will of God, transmitted to us in writings (év ypo«oic na péóokav Tiuiv), 
to become the ground and pillar of our faith (0gu£A1ov koi o10Àov tfjg ntoteog 
fiuv yevnoópevov). 


As in 3.11.8, the "ground and pillar of our faith" refers not to the writ- 
ings, but to the Gospel itself (see also 4.21.3; 1 Tim 3.15). Although this 
diachronic schema well articulates the origins of these two modes of trans- 
mission, it does not preclude a synchronic relationship between the writ- 
ings of the evangelists and the oral traditions continually preserved in the 
Church.? 

However, Irenaeus concludes his consideration of the four gospels in 
3.11.7-9 with the statement that: 


Having therefore investigated the opinion of those who have transmitted the 
Gospel to us (tàv rapaógóokótov fjuiv t0 euayyéAvov) from their beginnings 
(Ek t&v à pxàv atv), let us proceed also to the remaining apostles . . . (3.11.9). 


lhis statement implies two distinct categories: [1] those who handed 
down the Gospel and [2] the other apostles. Previous to this statement, 


95 See A. C. Sundberg, "Dependent Canonicity in Irenaeus and Tertullian," SE III, 
edited by F. L. Cross (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1964) 403-4; Hahneman, Muratorian 
Fragment, 102-3; Noormann, /rendus als Paulusinterpret, 47-52. 

*? For instance, Bingham reads this passage as denoting that that the oral preaching 
of Peter and Paul was synchronous with the emergence of the written record of Matthew 
(Irenaeus? Use of Matthews Gospel, 71-76). 
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Irenaeus discussed the apostles Matthew (3.9, 11.8) and John (3.11.1-6, 8), 
Mark as the recorder of teaching of the apostle Peter (3.10.5, 11.8), and Luke 
as the recorder of the teaching of the apostle Paul (3.10.1-4, 11.8). Immediately 
after this statement, he discusses the teachings of Peter (3.12.1-7), Phillip 
(3.12.8), Paul (3.12.9), and Stephen (3.12.10). 

If only the former group "transmitted the Gospel," this implies that 
eoayyéAvov here denotes the four authoritatüve gospels, as a single textual 
unit or collection. A similar understanding of this term seems to inform 
3.5.1, in which Irenaeus states: 


... let us revert (énavéA8opev) to the proof from the writings of the apos- 
tles who had written the Gospel (eig tijv &x t&v ypo«óv t&v tó eboyyéAiov ovy- 
yeypoqótov àxootóAov àxóOtiQv), in which they recorded (àvéypowav) the 
teaching regarding God. 


Here, as in 3.11.9, the Gospel to which he refers 1s clearly written and 
is composed of more than one text. Consequently, these examples appear 
to attest to a singular use of eoayy£Avov to denote multiple texts. This rep- 
resents an interesting hybndization between the Pauline and Marcionite 
meanings of this term, referring either to a single collection composed of 
multiple books or to multiple books that together express a single message— 
an issue that we will further consider below, in the context of his defense 
of the *four-formed Gospel" in 3.11.7-9. 

In addition, there are 11 times in Adversus haereses n which heretics occur 
as the subjects of sentences or clauses with &ebayyéAiov as a direct object. 
These present an important complement to the use of this term in the 
context of the apostles, since Irenaeus here describes the Gospel by sur- 
veying the different ways in which it can be rejected. The majority of these 
concern Marcion and his followers (1.27.2; 3.11.9 [2], 14.4 [3]; 4.34.1, 
29.1), while the remainder concern the Montanists (3.11.9) and Valentinians 
(2.22.3; 3.11.9; also 3.14.4). 

The eight passages about the Marcionites and the Gospel prove partic- 
ularly relevant, because Marcion himself probably used the term eooyyéAvov 
to denote the written gospel that he constructed by excising parts of the 
Gospel of Luke. One example, 1.27.2, occurs in the context of an intro- 
ductory summary of Marcionite beliefs in the genealogy of heresy in Book 
I. Here, Irenaeus states that Marcion abridged (ctreumcidens) the. Gospel of 
Luke (see also 3.12.12) and persuaded his followers that he was more trust- 
worthy than the *apostles, who transmitted (tradiderunt) the Gospel." Irenaeus 
therefore denounces Marcion, because he "transmitted (fradens), not the 
Gospel, but only a httle piece (particulam) of the Gospel (1.27.2)." What 
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exactly is the *Gospel" of which Marcion transmits only a "little piece"? 
On the one hand, this statement is followed by the assertion that Marcion 
cut (abscidit) the letters of Paul, thus implying that eooyyé)iov refers specifically 
to the Gospel of Luke. On other hand, his contrast between the apostles, 
who truly transmitted (tradiderunt) the Gospel, and Marcion, who only trans- 
mitted a httle piece of 1t, suggests that Gospel" may here be a more inclu- 
sive category. 

For instance, in his critique of Marcion in 3.11.9, Irenaeus uses the term 
to refer to the totahity of authentic written. gospels, a meaning that he had 
established in the previous passage with his defense of the "four-formed 
Gospel" (3.11.8). After asserting that those who do not accept exactly four 
gospels "destroy the form of the Gospel," Irenaeus accuses Marcion of 
"rejecting the enüre Gospel (0Aov &xofóXX.ov 10 eooyyéAiov) and thus *cut- 
tüng himself off from (&xokóntov) the Gospel." Consequently, it becomes 
clear that Irenaeus here focuses, not upon Marcion's abridgement of the 
Gospel of Luke, but rather on his simultaneous rejection of the other three 
gospels—or, more accurately, the other three forms of the "four-formed 
Gospel." 

In the same passage, Irenaeus asserts that the Montanists "simultane- 
ously set aside (&xo0ob0vcow) both the Gospel and the prophetic Spirit," by 
rejecting one face (ióéav) of the Gospel, namely the Gospel of John. This 
sense of ebayyéAiov, as the one Gospel with four written faces or forms, is 
also implied in 4.34.1, in which Irenaeus exhorts the Marcionites to *care- 
fully read (&voyvóxe &xpiGc)" both "the prophets" and *Gospel which has 
been given (óeO0ouévov) to us by the apostles." Both the explicit mention 
of reading and the parallel between these two categories make it clear that 
eooyy&)iov here refers to the "four-formed Gospel" of 3.11.8. 

As in 1.27.2, there 1s nonetheless some difficulty in distinguishing between 
[1] the "bookish" use of eboyyé&ov, as implied in the assertion that Marcion 
rejects the Gospel of Luke by discarding parts of it, and [2] the use of 
eooyyé)iov to denote the single Gospel in its four written aspects, as implied 
in the assertion that Marcion rejects the Gospel by rejecting three of the 


* Although Irenaeus claims that Marcion "not only *mutilated' Luke, but also male- 
volently scorned the other gospels," the evidence about Marcion from both Irenaeus 
and Tertullian seems to suggest that "Marcion's direct polemic was aimed only at the 
apostles and at the apostolic preaching of the gospel (cf. Adv. haer. I, 27, 3; III, 2, 2; 
13, 1f), not against individual gospels, much less a *Four-Gospel canon'" (Campenhausen, 
Formation of the Christan Canon, 157). 
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four gospels. An examination of 3.14.4 suggests that this ambiguity may 
root in Marcion's own claims about his gospel and the Gospel: The 
Marcionites boast that they "possess" (Éxew) the Gospel in their abridged 
Gospel of Luke, but they in fact possess no Gospel at all.?! 

When arguing against the Valenünians, Irenaeus seems to use the term 
eoayyéAiov 1n a more general sense. For instance, in 3.11.9, after denounc- 
ing both the Marcionites and Montanists for rejecüng individual gospels, 
he asserts that the Valenünians' acceptance of the "Gospel of Truth" results 
in their possession of no authentic Gospel at all (3.11.9)? However, he 
does not root this assertion only in the number of gospels that they accept. 
Instead, he focuses upon the content of the *Gospel of Truth," stating sev- 
eral times that it does not agree with the "gospels of the apostles." Moreover, 
in his discussion of their equation of the 30 years of Jesus' life with the 
30 aeons (see also 1.1.3; 2.25.1), he rejects the Valentinian exegesis and 
declares that they must "reject (reprobare) either their explanation or the 
Gospel" (2.22.3). The *Gospel" that the Valentinians reject thus does not 
seem to be only a group of uniquely authoritative texts, as for the Marcionites. 
Rather, it also pertains to their method of reading and interpretüng such 
texts.?? 

This contrast 1s nicely illustrated by 3.14.4, which refers to both groups. 
After denouncing the Marcionites' abridgment of the Gospel of Luke and 
the Valentinians! allegorical interpretation, Irenaeus suggests that they both 
could repent, if they only devoted themselves (npooeyóvtag) to "the com- 
plete Gospel (óAoteAei... 09 &ooyyeAio)" and "the teaching of the apostles 
(rfj t&v &xootóAov 010038). ^^ In light of the preceding comments about 
Marcion, it seems that the Marcionites must adopt the "complete Gospel," 
in the sense of the "four-formed Gospel"; they must accept both the remain- 
der of the Gospel of Luke and the other three gospels. However, the 
Valentinians must embrace the "complete Gospel," in the sense of the 


?! Contrast 3.1.1, in which the apostles are said to "all equally and individually pos- 
sess (Éxyovtec) the Gospel of God," after the resurrection of Jesus and the descent of the 
Holy Spint upon them. 

? [iterally: *so that there is not for them a non-blasphemous Gospel" (ivo umóé 1o 
eon yyéAtov 7] na.p* acitoic àAooofintov). 

55 On his approach to the Valentinians' specific brand of so-called "evil exegesis," 
particularly with reference to their interpretation of the Gospel of John, see Pagels, 
*[renaeus, the *Canon of Truth,' and the Gospel of John." 

* 'The wording here is especially reminiscent of Ignatius, S$myrm. 7.2: npooéyew Ó€ 
toic npogr|taic, £&oipétog 6€ tQ eoayyeAto. . . . 
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written gospels as interpreted in consonance with the "teaching of the 
apostles." 

The latter phrase proves partücularly significant, because it elsewhere 
denotes apostolic traditions that were faithfully preserved by the Church, 
not only through the transmission of texts, but also through oral channels 
(3.12.11; 3.15.1; 4.33.8). Often associated with the tradition of the pres- 
byters (3.2.2; 4.26.4; also 2.22.5; 4.26.2, 27.1), these teachings are else- 
where mentioned in the specific context of textual exegesis (4.33.8; also 
3.12.11; 4.32.1)—most notably in 4.32.1, where Irenaeus exhorts his read- 
ers to "attentively read (Gxpifóg &voyvà) the Scriptures with the presbyters 
(npeoButépoicg) in the Church, among whom 1s the apostolic teaching (10 
&xoctoAwóv OU9ackaAeiov). 9 

Just as the authenüc apostolic tradition consists of written and oral com- 
ponents, so the heretical rejection of that tradition can involve either false 
writings or false interpretations. Marcion possesses no Gospel, due to his 
rejection of certain texts and passages (3.14.4), but the Valentinians have 
"no unblasphemous Gospel" (3.11.9) in a wider sense. In denouncing the 
latter, Irenaeus draws upon a more inclusive sense of the term eooyy&ov 
than the *bookish" meanings that he invokes in the context of Marcionites 
and Montanists, namely, as the totality of the Christian message, trans- 
mitted in both written documents and oral traditions—and especially oral 
traditions about the proper manner to read those documents. 

There are four remaining examples of Irenaeus' use of the term eooyyéAivov 
as a direct object in Adversus haereses. ''wice this term is used with an 
unspecified or generalized subject. The first (4.37.4) depicts the Gospel as 
something that one chooses to follow (£xec0o) of one's own free will, evok- 
ing the use of £ooyyéivov to denote a way of hfe 1n Phil 1.27, 2 Cor 9.13, 
2 Thess 1.8, and 1 Pet 4.17. The second (3.14.3) presents a generalized 
restatement of the sentiments that Irenaeus elsewhere expresses about 
Marcion and his followers: Anyone who denies the trustworthiness of Luke's 
testimony essentially "rejects (£xBoXX.ov) that Gospel of which he claims to 
be a disciple," because the Gospel of Luke teaches us "many important 
parts of the Gospel." The rejection of any part of the Gospel is essentially 


?» See Jeffrey Sobosan, The Role of the Presbyter: An Investigation into the Adversus 
Haereses of Saint Irenaeus," Scottish Journal of Theology 27 (1974) 143-46; also Johannes 
Munck, *Presbyters and Disciples of The Lord in Papias," Harvard Theological Review 52 
(1959) 229-30, 233-36. 
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a rejection of its entirety, precisely because each part communicates unique 
and essential aspects thereof. 

There are also two statements with a divine subject, which explain aspects 
of the Gospel in terms of the agency of Christ-Logos. In 4.35.2, after 
rejecting the Valentinian disünction between different degrees of truth in 
the Scriptures (4.35.1; cp. Ptolemy, Letter to Flora), Irenaeus argues that "the 
Savior... preached (£xfipu&ev) the Gospel to us" by the means of both 
the prophets and the apostles. Similarly, in. 3.11.8, when developing his 
concept of the *four-formed Gospel," Irenaeus emphasizes that the Logos, 
who metaphorically sits enthroned upon the four authoritative gospels, is 
also the one who "gave (ÉÓckev) us the four-formed Gospel" (3.11.8). Just 
as the Logos is responsible for the oral preaching of his Gospel, so he is 
the ultimate source for its four-fold manifestation in written form. 


The phrase év xà eboyyeAio 


The second major category of examples 1s represented by Irenaeus! use 
of the phrase év 16 £oayyeAio, which occurs 12 ümes in Adversus haereses. 
In one case, 3.14.1, this phrase functions as part of a wider idiom: Irenaeus 
describes Luke as ovvepyóc &v 16 euayyeAto (a fellow-laborer in the Gospel") 
with Paul, consistent with previous Pauline usage (see e.g. 1 Thess 3.2; 
Phil 4.3; Phlm 1.24). Elsewhere, the phrase is used in four ways: [1] to 
cite historical information (4 times), [2] to cite a doctrine (once), [3] to 
introduce sayings of Jesus (4 times), and [4] to introduce quotations from 
the Johannine prologue (twice). 

The first category evokes Justin Martyr's use of àzouvnpovebpota as a 
source for historical information related to the life of Jesus. Irenaeus, how- 
ever, does not specify whether this information is recorded in books or 
whether it belongs to oral traditions about the apostolic era, as preserved 
by the presbyters and transmitted through the Church. These passages only 
note that certain people or events are *announced" (knpvooopévng; 1.8.4), 
are *named" (denominatis; 2.20.4), or simply *are" (eivou; 1.7.4) in the Gospel. 

The second category parallels Jusun's use of the term eooyyéAvov in Dal. 
10.2.4, insofar as it refers to commandments *in the Gospel." In contrast 
to Trypho's disparaging comments, Irenaeus positively compares that which 
is in the law (év xà... vóuo) and in the Gospel (év tà £ooyyeAto), namely, 


*^ Note that the Latin seems to read zn Evangelio five additional times, namely at Adv. 
haer. 3.11.1, 4.2.3, 4.20.6, 4.29.1, and 4.32.1. See note above. 
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the commandment to love the Lord God with one's whole heart (4.12.3). 
Although vópog clearly refers to writings, £boyyéAvov may not. Indeed, sim- 
iar comparisons of tó ebayyéAvov. with ó vópog, oi xpoqrjtot, and tà &oxeio 
occur in the letters of Ignatius, with the aim of drawing a contrast between 
codified, written Law and living, oral Gospel (Smyrn. 5.1; 7.2; Phld. 8.2).? 

The third category includes the four other passages in which the phrase 
is used to introduce sayings of Jesus that correspond to sayings recorded 
in now canonical gospels (1.20.2; 2.26.2; 3.23.3; 5.22.1)? One of these 1s 
rather neutral, introducing a saying by stating that it "occurs" (kewiévov) 
in the Gospel (1.20.2). The remainder use the rhetoric of speech, either 
without a subject (dictum si; 2.26.2) or with Christ as the subject (ó Kópiog 
£v 10 &ebayyéAUo ... qnotv, 3.23.3; ó Aóyoc toO £00 ... év 1Q &oayyeAio . . . 
pnosic, 5.22.1). This language is striking, insofar as it is more consistent 
with the use of this term to denote a whole body of tradition in the Didache 
(8.2; 15.3, 4) and 2 Clement (8.5), than in the works of Justin Martyr (cp. 
Dial. 100.1)? 

In the fourth category, the phrase is used to introduce direct quotations 
from the Johannine Prologue (3.16.8; 5.18.2), presupposing the *bookish" 
sense of eoayyéiov. This is especially clear in 3.16.8. Intending to illus- 
trate the harmony between the Johannine Epistles (see 1 John 4.1-3; 
2 John 7-8) and the Gospel of John (see John 1.14), Irenaeus contrasts 
that which is said in the epistle (£v tfj &votoA f qnotv .. .) with. that. which 
Is said in the gospel (tà &v 16 eooyyeAio pnOévui. . .). A similar sense is prob- 
ably intended in 5.18.2, where Irenaeus introduces a quotation from John 
1.3 by asserting that John thus "spoke (Aéyev) in the Gospel." Although 
the persistence of the rhetoric of speaking is important to note, eboyyéAvov 
here refers to a single document, the Gospel of John. 


eoayyéAvov as a nominatwe subject and datival agent 


Nine times in Adversus haereses the term "gospel" occurs either as the sub- 
ject of an active verb or the agent of the action expressed by a passive 


?' On the oral sense of £bayyéov in Ignatius! writings, see Gundry, &EYAITEAION," 
324. 

* More specifically, Ad». haer. 1.20.2 quotes Luke 2.49; 2.26.2 quotes Matt 10.24; 
3.23.3 quotes Matt 25.41; and 5.22.1 quotes Matt 4.7 (cf. Deut 4.4, 5, 16). 

?? For instance, Justin introduces a saying of Jesus, by stating that it 1s "zwritten in the 
Gospel" (év 1Q £boyyeAio 62 yéypantav, Dial. 100.1), whereas a saying is introduced in 
2 Clement 8.5 with the formula "the Lord sa: in the Gospel" (Aéyei yàp o xbpiog év 16 
eoayyeA(o). Similarly, Did. 15.3 and 15.4 use the ambiguous phrase *as you have in 
the Gospel" ( àg Éyete £v tQ eoayyeAto). See Gundry, XEYAITEAION," 322-23. 
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verb (3.9.2, 10.2, 10.6, 11.2, 15.5; 4.20.9, 9.1, 32.1, 29.1).9 In each case, 
the Gospel or a gospel actively transmits some type of information. Hence, 
this use of eoayyéAiov falls into two groups: [1] those which equate the 
Gospel with an. entire. category of revelation and [2] those which describe 
a single gospel document as metaphorically "showing" or "speaking" the 
information that the text contains. | 

In the former group, the exact boundaries of the category differ, as 
ebayy£Aiov 1s paralleled with. various other categories of revelation, knowl- 
edge, or truth. In some cases (e.g. 3.16.5), ebayyéAvov denotes the entirety 
of Christian teaching, in contrast to multifarious heretical fabrications. How- 
ever, in 2.22.5, Irenaeus emphasizes the accuracy of information about the 
hfe of Jesus by staüng that *the Gospel and all the presbyters (npeofótepo) 
testify (uaptopobciv)" to it. The latter category (i.e. npegoBotepou 1s clearly 
an oral tradition; Irenaeus subsequently specifies that its chain of trans- 
mission originated with those who both saw and heard the apostles. Con- 
sequently, we can infer that eboyyéAvov here refers neither to a single gospel 
document nor to the entre Christian truth in all of its manifestations. 
Rather, it denotes the written. gospel tradition as a whole. 

In most cases, however, eooyyéAiov is paralleled with the revelation. of 
the *old covenant." In 4.9.1, for instance, Irenaeus emphasize the differences 
between the two by contrasting of "the manner of life required by the 
Gospel" with the law of the *old covenant," in a manner consistent with 
his schema of different stages of salvation history (e.g. 3.11.8). Consistent 
with his wider aim to prove the singularity of God from multüple proof- 
texts, other passages highlight the essential unity between the two, by com- 
paring what the two "say" (4.32.1) or by showing how the Gospel itself 
demonstrates this unity (4.20.9). 

Four similar examples occur within 3.9.1-11.6, the section in which 
Irenaeus attempts to demonstrate that all four gospels attest to the one- 
ness of God (3.9.2, 10.2, 10.5, 11.2). In these passages, it proves particu- 
larly difficult to determine whether the term ebayyéiov refers to a general 
category of revelation or a specific text, since this section simultaneously 
[1| appeals to the gospels as prooftexts to demonstrate that "neither the 
prophets, nor the apostles, nor the Lord Christ in his own person acknowl- 


edged any other Lord or God but the supreme Lord and God" (3.9.1) 


€" Although NT parallels to this use of £óeyyéAiov are few, it is significant that 
| Cor 1.23 depicts the Gospel promising hope, while 1 Thess 1.5 depicts the Gospel 
coming in both word and power. 
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and [2] appeals to the unity of the gospels' tesümony on this matter to 
establish the grounds to argue for their unique authority (see 3.11.7). In 
each case, Irenaeus presents examples from specific gospels, then concludes 
by notng what the gospel/Gospel "says" or "shows." It is thus possible 
that he refers to the conclusions of a single gospel with the ultimate aim 
of thus proving their unity and thus uses the term eooyy&ov in its simple 
"bookish" sense. 

However, since the conclusions are the same, it is also possible that 
Irenaeus here cites examples from all the gospels to demonstrate what the 
Gospel itself says about the nature of God, thus implying an understand- 
ing of eoayyéAvov as a. wider category. For instance, in 3.9.2 and 3.10.5, 
the activity of the Gospel is paralleled with the actvity of the prophets; 
the same God who was "proclaimed" (kexnpvyuévog) by the prophets was 
"announced" (kavayyeAAóuevog; 3.9.2) and "transmitted" (rapaóioópevoc; 
3.10.6) by the Gospel (see also 3.10.2). The parallel with the prophets, 
together with the choice of these specific verbs, seems to suggest that 
eoayyéAvov does not here refer to any particular document, but rather to 
an entire category of revelation.?! 'This ambiguity, however, may be deliberate. 
Irenaeus may draw upon both meanings in order further to emphasize 
that the singularity of God is witnessed by both the prophets and the 
Gospel, while the singulanty of this essential aspect of the Gospel is simul- 
taneously witnessed by all four gospels (see 3.11.7-8). 


eboyy&Avov in genital constructions 


In 25 passages within Adversus haereses, eboyyé)iov. used in genitival con- 
structions, seven times with a genitive and 18 times as a genitive. Of the 
former category, the majority are consistent with the 27 instances within 


NT texts in which &0oyyéAiov is likewise paired with a. modifying genitive 


that specifies the subJect, content, or ultimate source of the *good news."* 


For instance, in Adv. haer. 3.12.13, Irenaeus refers to the Gospel of Christ," 


?! For instance, the statement in Ad». haer. 3.9.2 concludes a comparison of state- 
ments from the Gospel of Matthew with statements in various Psalms. It is thus possible 
that the term &oayyéAvov does not here refer specifically to this one document, any 
more than the corresponding term "prophets" refers only to the Psalms. 

*? [ndeed, of the twelve instances in which Irenaeus quotes a NT passage that includes 
the term ebayy£Aiov, nine feature this pattern. E.g. Mark 1.1 ("Gospel of Jesus Christ") 
is quoted three times (Adr. haer. 3.10.5, 11.8, 15.35; Rom 1.1 (*Gospel of God") is quoted 
at 3.11.16; Eph 6.15 ("Gospel of peace") at 3.13.1; 2 Cor 4.4 (Gospel of Christ") at 
4.29.1; 2 Thess 1.6-10 (*Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ?) at 4.27.4. 
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using a common Pauline phrase (see Rom 15.19; 1 Cor 9.12; 2 Cor 2.12; 
9.13; 10.14; Gal 1.7; Phil 1.27; 1 Thess 3.2; also 2 Cor 4.4 as quoted at 
Adv. haer. 4.29.1). Moreover, he states that martyrs give their lives for the 
Gospel, evoking NT depictions of the Gospel as a truth for which a Christian 
should be willing to suffer or even die (see e.g. Mark 8.35; Phil 1.13; 
2 Tim 1.8). Similarly, Adv. haer. 3.1.1 refers to the "Gospel of God" (see 
Rom 1.1, quoted at Ad». haer. 3.11.16; Rom 15.16; 1 Thess 2.2, 8, 9; 
] Pet 4.17) that all of the apostles *equally and individually possess," while 
3.22.4 refers to the Gospel of life" into which Christ brought all human- 
ity (cp. 2 Tim 1.10). 

As mentoned above, there are also two passages in which this struc- 
ture occurs in titles of heretical books, namely the *Gospel of Judas" (1.31.1) 
and the *Gospel of Truth" (3.11.9).5 When denouncing the Valentinian 
use of the latter, Irenaeus plays upon the different connotations of eooyyéAiov. 
He states that the text called the *Gospel of Truth" (àAnÜOstog eooyy£Aiov) 
agrees in no way with the four "*gospels of the apostles (roig tàv &nootóAov 
euoyyeAtotg)." Consequently, he argues that this text cannot be the gospel 
of truth, since if it were, the (singular) Gospel transmitted by the apostles 
could not also be the Gospel of truth (unkéxt eivot «ó oro tv &nootoAGv 
ra paóseoopévov &AnOstag eboyyéAvov). That, of course, would be impossible, 
since those gospels are alone are true and reliable (&An0fj «oi Bépoi). Just 
as the written. "Gospel of Truth" is contrasted with the authentic Gospel 
of truth transmitted by the apostles, so the singular "Gospel transmitted 
by the apostles" is equated with the four *gospels of the apostles." 

The 18 instances in which eboyyé&ov is used as a genitive are similarly 
illuminative in the range and combinations of meanings that they invoke. 
In some cases, the term e0oyyé)vov encompasses the entirety of the Chrisüan 
truth. For instance, in the preface to Book III, Irenaeus states that Jesus 
"gave the authority (£&ovoíav) of the Gospel to his apostles" so that they 
could subsequently preach with perfect knowledge. Similarly, he writes. of 
the "covenant of the Gospel" (n 61vx0fn 109 eooyyéAvov) that is manifest 
after Jesus! expiatory death (5.9.4; cp. 3.11.8) and summarily refers to the 


$$ [n citations of titles of the four gospels, Ireneaus always qualifies the relationship 
of the Gospel to the evangelist with the preposition xat& (— Lat. secundum in Adv. haer. 
1.26.2, 1.27.2), whereas his citation of the title of a. "heretical" text attributed to a dis- 
ciple uses £oayyéAtov with a genitive (i.e. Judae Euangelium, 1.31.1: *Judas' Gospel," instead 
of "the Gospel according to Judas"). It is possible that this correlates with Irenaeus' 
view that the authoritative gospels all represent a single Gospel according to different 
apostles, in contrast to spurious, heretical texts with their totalizing claims to truth. 
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"teachings of the apostles" as the "teaching (O19aokoAí(oa) of the Gospel" 
(3.12.12). 

In contrast, two passages clearly use £ooyyéAiov. to specify a. single writ- 
ten document, insofar as they reference different parts of the Gospel of 
Mark (3.10.5 [2]). Likewise, in 3.1.1, Irenaeus states that Matthew "pub- 
lhshed a writing of Gospel (ypaqnv éSnveyxkev eooyyeAiov), while Peter and 
Paul were preaching (e£oeyyeJuGouévov) at Rome and laying the foundations 
(gueAvovtov) of the Church." The phrase *&a wriüng of Gospel? 1s somewhat 
peculiar, especially due to the lack of article.9* One possible interpretation 
is that Irenaeus here attempts to qualify his use of the term eooyyéAvov in 
the context of a book, in the same manner that he nuances the significance 
of this first apostolic writing by paralleling it with. Peter and. Paul's con- 
temporaneous preaching (i.e. eboyyeAtGec0ow) and by arguing for the antiq- 
uity and the apostolic origins of ecclesiasücal authority. A similar approach 
is found in 3.11.1, in which Irenaeus first states that John sought to con- 
test heresy "through proclamation of the Gospel (01à tfjg too &bayyeAtov 
knpb6eoc)" and later recounts that he began his "teaching according to the 
Gospel (tfjg katà 1o &boyyéAiov 610a0koÀiac)" with John 1.1-5. 

Three other examples concern the Gospel of Luke. These stress that 
there are *many important parts of the Gospel," which God communi- 
cated through Luke and which one can only learn through his testimony 
(3.14.3, 15.1 [2]). Insofar as they all occur in 3.13-15, the sectuon in which 
Irenaeus attempts to defend the trustworthiness of Luke,9 it is striking that 
Irenaeus does not simply argue that the Gospel of Luke communicates or 
illuminates the Gospel. Rather, he qualifies this gospel's role in a Christian 
epistemology, as necessary but partial. His related statements about Marcion 
represent an important complement to his depiction of the Gospel as a 
unity in delineated multüplicity—as well as to his specific defense of the 
Gospel of Luke as an indispensable facet thereof. In 1.27.2, for instance, 
he states that Marcion transmitted only *a little piece of the Gospel ( par- 
ticulam Euaggeli)" to his followers, despite boasting to the contrary (see e.g. 
3.11.9). Especially since Irenaeus' defense of Luke probably responds to 
some proto-orthodox distrust of this text due to its associations with Marcion, 9? 


?* Indeed, this may simply denote a "written gospel," although one wonders why the 
adjective £boyyeAwóg is not here used, as in 1.3.6, 2.27.2, and 3.10.5. Note that Rousseau 
and Doutreleau (SC 211) translate this phrase as "une forme écrite d'Évangile." 

9 See Campenhausen, Formation of the Christian Canon, 201-2. 

$9» See Sundberg, "Dependent Canonicity," 410. 
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the contrast between the two 1s striking: The Gospel of Luke presents facets 
that are essential for understanding the single truth of the Gospel, which 
Marcion ironically claims to possess in its entirety, even though he only 
accepts portions of the Gospel of Luke. 

A similar interplay of unity and multiplicity is apparent in Adv. haer. 
3.11.8-9. Here, Irenaeus describes "the character (yapaxtíp) of the Gospel" 
as four-formed (3.11.8) and states that "the form (ióéav) of the Gospel" is 
thus harmonious (3.11.9). He also notes that Mark, by beginning with 
prophecy, thus "points to the winged image (tijv xtepotueiv eikóvo) of the 
Gospel" (3.11.8). In a more general sense, he asserts that those who adopt 
more or less than four gospels "destroy the form (ióéav) of the Gospel" by 
representüng "the 'faces' (npócomo) of the Gospel" as either less or more 
than four (3.11.9). Here, it is striking how Irenaeus uses the language of 
appearance to describe the multiplicity of the Gospel, thus suggesting that 
the "four-formed" quality of the Gospel does not reflect an ontological 
reality, but simply the way in which human believers may come to under- 
stand the singular, divine Truth. As such, Irenaeus here remains consis- 
tent with the Pauline sense of ebaoyyéuov, as potentially differing in its 
mode of proclamation (e.g. Gal 4.2), but never in its essential message (Gal 
1.6-8; also 2 Cor 11.14).9' 

The nature of this single Gospel is explicated by the reference in 3.11.7 
to "the first principles (&pyot) of the Gospel," which Irenaeus explicates as 
the belief in one God, as the Creator, the God who was "announced by 


55 


the prophets," and the framer of the Mosaic Law. This passage, although 


brief, is reminiscent of his presentation of the Rule of Truth (1.22.1) and 
his summary of the unifying faith that the Church received from the apos- 
tles and their disciples (1.10.1). This further suggests that Irenaeus con- 
ceives of the Christian truth as multi-faceted in its manifestations, but aims 
to stress, above all, the singularity of its essence and origin.* 


?' For instance, in his insightful analysis of the use of Matthew in Adversus Haereses, 
Bingham highlights Irenaeus' stress on the simultaneous unity and distnctiveness of the 
four gospels (Jrenaeus? Use of Matthew's Gospel, 4, 62-63, 84-88, 93-94), asserüng that "From 
3.11.8-9, one can glean that Irenaeus holds in balance both a Gospel's harmonious par- 
ticipation in the one apostolic Gospel and a Gospel's disünctive role. Just as God's 
arrangement of salvation history has both unity and complexity, continuity and dis- 
continuity, so also does his arrangement of the Gospel" (p. 87); so also Merkel, Dre 
Widersprüche zwischen den Evangelien, 54-55. 

$$ Lawson, Biblical Theology of Irenaeus, 102-4. 
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eoayyéAiov zn predicate. constructions 


In Adversus haereses there are four occurrences of eóayyé)iov. in predicate 
statements, all of which cluster in 3.11.8. Two of these occur in the con- 
text of his metaphorical association of the four gospels with four "living 
creatures" of Rev 4.7 (also Ezek 10.14) and/or the four faces of the cheru- 
bim upon which the Logos sits enthroned (see Ezek 1.5-11; 10.1-14; Pss 
80.1; 90.1; Is 37.16). When equating each gospel with characterisücs that 
correspond to its associated creature, by means of predicate adjectives, 
Irenaeus refers to the Gospel of John and the Gospel of Matthew as 10 
eoayyéAiov 1oo1o, clearly adopting the *bookish" meaning of evoyy£Avov. 

However, the other two examples in this passage combine and trans- 
form the two prior Christian meanings of eooyyéAvov. The first occurs near 
the beginning of the passage. After having argued that Matthew (3.9), Luke 
(3.10.1-4), Mark (3.10.5), and John (3.11.1-6) all attest to the oneness of 
God, Irenaeus cites different heretical groups that exclusively use each text 
(3.11.7).9 He then begins his argument that one must not accept either 
more or less than four gospels (3.11.8). Paraphrasing 1! Tim 3.15, he asserts 
that the "pillar and support of the Church (ot9Aog 0& koi otfjpvypa éxkAnota) 
is the Gospel and the Spinit of Life (IIveouo Go0f19)."" Poetically interweaving 
the different components of this metaphor, he then states that the Church 
has four life-giving pillars and that the "four-formed Gospel (rexp&popoov 
to ebayy&Aiov)" 1s "sustained by one Spirit? (£vi ó& IIveópoctt ovveyópevov). 

Irenaeus then enters into his famous discussion of the "living creatures." 
structurally and thematically consistent with his combination of OT and 
NT prooftexts in his efforts to demonstrate their mutual witness to the one 
God and one Logos, he here integrates different descripüons of the four 
"living creatures," beginning with the testimony in the Jewish Scriptures 
and concluding with the Christian testimony in Revelation. First, he inter- 
prets Ps 80.1 through Ezekiel 1 and 10 (esp. 1.6; 10.15; 10.22) in order 
to depict Christ-Logos as enthroned upon the four-faced cherubim. He 


$9 Le. Ebionites and the Gospel of Matthew (see further Bingham, /renaeus? Use of 
Matthews Gospel, 70-71), Marcionites and the Gospel of Luke, Docetists (lit. «those who 
separate Jesus from Christ") and the Gospel of Mark, Valentinians and the Gospel of 
John (see further, Pagels, *Irenaeus, the *Canon of Truth,' and the Gospel of John"). 

7? In 1] Tim 3.15, the Church of the living God is described as the ^pillar and 
ground" (otoÀoc kai £Ópaiepo). In Adv. haer. 3.1.1, the Gospel is described as the "ground 
and pillar (4£Aiov koi otoAov) of our faith" and the four gospels as four pillars, while 
in 4.21.3 the apostles are described as the twelve pillars of the Church. 
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then draws upon Rev 4.7 to describe their appearance, presupposing Ezek 
10.15 (also 10.22) in his equation of the cherubim of Ezekiel 1 with the 
four "living creatures" of Ezekiel 10." Identifying each creature with a 
gospel, Irenaeus concludes: tetpópopoo. yàp xà $60, tetpiptopoov kai to 
ebaoyyéAiov. In both cases, £6ayy£Avov denotes something that is simultane- 
ously singular and multiple: Due to the unifying support of the Spirit, the 
Church has the Gospel as its one pillar and the four gospels as its four 
pillars. Just as the Gospel 1s both "four-formed" and "bound together by 
one Spirit," so the four gospels can be likened to the four different crea- 
tures of Rev 4.7, but also to the four different faces of each creature in 
Ezek 1.10.7? 

Scholars such as T. C. Skeat and Graham Stanton have suggested that 


^ [n lisüng the animals in this passage, Irenaeus follows Rev 4.7's description of the 
four "living creatures" (lion, ox, human, eagle) rather than Ezek 1.10's description of 
the four faces of each "living creature" (man, lion, ox, eagle; compare MT Ezek 10.14, 
missing from LXX). Skeat suggests that the corresponding order of gospels followed in 
this passage (i.e. John, Luke, Matthew, Mark) represents a secondary corruption of an 
earlier source, which had originally followed Ezek 1.10 and thus listed the animals/gospels 
in the "Western Order" (i.e. Matthew, John, Luke, Mark; "Irenaeus and the Four- 
Gospel Canon," 196-98). Especially since Irenaeus elsewhere lists the evangelists in the 
order Matthew, Mark, Luke, John (e.g. 3.1.1), it seems tenuous to suggest that the order 
of the gospels in this passage aims at anything more than using the biblical image of 
the four living creatures to assert the proper number of gospels (see e.g. Campenhausen, 
Formation of the Christian Bible, 195). Moreover, in arguing otherwise, Skeat tautologically 
presupposes exactly what he attempts to prove, namely, that Irenaeus' "four-formed 
Gospel" is not a metaphorical image nor theological concept, but reflects a *Four-Gospel 
Canon" bound in a *Four-Gospel Codex" (on this theory, see discussion below). 

7^ Skeat considers Irenaeus combination of Ezekielian imagery with Rev 4.7 to be 
so inconsistent as to be irreconcilable without positing another, earlier source behind it. 
He proposes that this source, which he dates circa 170 C.E., used both Ezekiel and 
Revelation to defend the *Four-Gospel Canon," but did so in a manner that was less 
abbreviated than Irenaeus' version ("Irenaeus and the Four-Gospel Canon," 194-99). 
Not only does his theory that another text "without a shadow of a doubt" underlies 
Adv. haer. 3.11.8 seem highly tenuous, but it seems simply unnecessary to reconstruct a 
non-extant original source in order to explain this passage: The terse yet evocative com- 
bination of OT and NT sources in 3.11.8 seems quite characteristic of Irenaeus mode 
of argumentation. Moreover, the supposed inconsistency in comparing the gospels to 
both the four faces of Ezekiel's cherubim and the four different animals in Revelation 
is well in keeping with the metaphorical style of this passage—as well as Irenaeus' use 
of the rhetoric of multiplicity/unity and appearance/reality to express the paradoxical 
truth of the essential unity of the Gospel as manifest in a combination of four different 
gospels. 
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Irenaeus! description of the Gospel as "four-formed" already presupposes 
the Church's acceptance of the canonicity of these texts in a "Four-Gospel 
Canon" and even implies the existence of a standardized four-gospel codex." 
If Irenaeus indeed uses the singular eboyyéAvov to. refer to a codex con- 
taining this collecüon of texts and compares this collection to the heavenly 
throne of the Logos, he has innovated a new meaning of this term, as 
truly denoting a *canon"——a list of texts with self-legitimizing sacred author- 
ity. But, are we meant to understand this singular "four-formed Gospel" 
as written, in the sense that it is a proto-canon or authoritative collection 
composed of four gospels? Or rather, does Irenaeus' metaphorical language 
in this section deliberately draw upon this term's polysemy, interplaying 
the singularity of the Truth that transcends writing with the multiplicity 
of the forms in which it nonetheless appears? 

Above, we noted three other instances in which Irenaeus uses the sin- 
gular eoayyéAiov to denote a group of written sources (ie. 2.22.5; 3.5.1, 
11.9). In each case, he articulates a disünction between oral tradition and 
written Gospel. In 2.22.5, the "Gospel" and "all the presbyters" are two 
categories of witnesses to the same teachings. Similarly, 3.5.1 and 3.11.9 
distinguish the apostles who "transmitted the Gospel" from the other apos- 
tles. However, the context is important to note: 3.5.1 introduces Irenaeus' 
argument that the four gospels all attest to the unity of God, whereas 


7 Skeat equates the Four-Gospel Codex, whose origins he dates to 170 C.E., with 
the Four-Gospel Canon (*Irenaeus and the four-Gospel Canon," 198-99; contra T. C. 
Skeat and Colin H. Roberts. 7he Birth of the Codex, [London: Oxford University Press, 
1985] 62-66). Stanton is more cautious, suggesting that "the universal adoption of a 
four-Gospel canon took much longer" (*Fourfold Gospel," 340). He also acknowledges 
the preponderance of references a single Gospel in. Adversus haereses and concludes that 
"for Irenaeus, *the Gospel" and in particular the words of Jesus have a higher author- 
ity than the individual wriungs of the evangelists." Yet, he nevertheless asserts that "By 
the tme Irenaeus wrote in 180 AD, the fourfold Gospel was very well established" 
(*Fourfold Gospel," 321-22)—even dating the emergence of the four-gospel Codex to 
the time of Jusün, based on his daüng of the Muratorian Fragment and the possible 
evidence for four-gospel codices in the early third century P75 (which contains only 
Luke and John) and the late second century P64 (which contains fragments of Matthew 
that might have come from the same codex as P4, which contains Luke; "Fourfold 
Gospel," 326-29, 339-40). Unül we have more evidence, any extrapolation of a four- 
gospel codex from two gospel codices seems tenuous, especially because the gospels con- 
tinued to circulate individually and because even our earliest evidence for a four-gospel 
codex (ie. P45) also contains Acts (see Skeat and Roberts, Birth of the Codex, 65-66; 
Campenhausen, Formation of the. Christian Bible, 173-74; Koester, Ancient. Christian. Gospels, 
242). 
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3.11.9 occurs at the end of his defense of the "four-formed Gospel" against 
the heretics and represents the conclusion of this same argument. However, 
Irenaeus did not even begin this argument from Scriptural proof, before 
having firmly established that *the tradition (rapaóóosoc) from the apos- 
tles does thus exist in the Church, and is permanent (Owupevovong) among 
us" (3.5.1; also 3.2-4). Hence, he emphasizes the unity of the truth that 
was preached by all the apostles and variously transmitted through a com- 
bination of oral and written channels. Even as a group of wriüngs are 
termed the "Gospel," Irenaeus characteristically focuses upon the single 
lruth to which they bear witness—together with the prophets, the writ- 
ings of other apostles, and the oral tradition preserved in the Church. 

It is also significant that the defense of the "four-formed Gospel" in 
3.11.8 occurs within the wider argument of 3.5-11, namely, that the one- 
ness of God is proclaimed by the apparently multiple but essentially unified 
testimony of the evangelists.? Although proper text selection is defended 
in 3.11.7-9, what is ultimately at stake 1s the unity of apostolic testimony, 
which illuminates the unity of the authentic Christian message, ensures the 
unity of the true Church, and demonstrates the unity of God.? In using 
eoayyéAiov to refer to a group of texts, Irenaeus combines its Pauline and 
Marcionite meanings. However, he does not simply contest Marcion's 


7^ Skeat acknowledges that Irenaeus here aims *to demonstrate the spiritual unity of 
the Four Gospels," but asks: "How could a random assemblage of four separate codices 
of the Gospels, differing perhaps in size, appearance, style of writing and so on, be 
regarded as having the unity and (which is just as important) the exclusivity which 
Irenaeus and, presumably, his source were at such pains to establish?" ("Irenaeus and 
the Four-Gospel Canon," 199). This seems to miss the point. As with the unity of the 
Jewish Scriptures with the. apostolic tradition, what 1s important about the unity of the 
four gospels is that 1t transcends the appearance of difference and mulüplicity. See also 
Bingham's critique of Skeat in /renaeus? Use of Matthews Gospel, 80-81, 89-94. 

? 'This focus on the unity of the authenüc Christian message, as opposed to the 
selection of proper texts, is consonant with Adversus haereses as a whole. Although denounc- 
ing heretics for composing spurious texts (1.20.1; 3.11.9), Irenaeus more often focuses 
on their interpretation of accepted texts, attempting to demonstrate the inconsistency of 
their beliefs by illuminating the proper interpretations of the writings (both gospels and 
epistles) that they share with the Church. Two particularly important examples of this 
tendency are the argument concerning the Valenünians' exegesis of the Johannine 
Prologue in 1.9.1-5 and the argument concerning the heretical interpretation of 1 Cor 
15.50 in 5.9.1-14.4. See Donovan, One Right Reading, 36-37; Noormann, /renáus als 
Paulusinterpret, 295-96; Richard A. Norris, "Irenaeus! Use of Paul" in Paul and the Legacies 
of Paul, edited by Wilhiam Babcock (Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, 1990) 
80-84. 
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, 


adoption of a canon by articulating an orthodox "counter-canon," reject- 
ing his choice of a gospel and asserting that a four-gospel Canon must 
instead serve as the written criterion for discerning the Christian truth.?? 
Rather, the inclusivity of the Pauline sense of &boyyéAvov remains determi- 
native, not only in Irenaeus! description of the four gospels as a single 
"four-formed Gospel," but also in his efforts throughout Adversus Haereses 
to articulate the one Christian message that unifies the multiplicity of 
authentic apostolic witnesses and, above all, to demonstrate the unques- 


tionable unity of its divine source." 


From the. "Memotres of the Apostles? to the "Four-Formed Gospel" 


Within this survey, we have encountered a range of different uses of the 
term ebayyéAiov. Consistent with Irenaeus' frequent appeal to Chrisüian 
prooftexts and his defense of the unique textual authority of the four gospels, 
some occurrences of this term invoke its simple "bookish" meaning, as 
denotng a single document (e.g. 3.1.1, 10.5, 11.8-9, 16.8; 5.18.2). Nevertheless, 
its original Pauline sense was also evident in many cases, especially in 
depictions of the Gospel as a truth preached (knpóoosw) by the apostles 
and transmitted (rapaóuóvow to the Church (e.g. 3.1.1, 12.12, 14.1). 
However, the majority of cases that we surveyed did not clearly conform 
to either of these extremes. Rather, under the influence of both meanings, 
they either [1] engendered new meanings from some combination of the 
two, or [2] simultaneously drew upon both sets of connotations with delib- 
erate and evocative ambiguity. 

These cases most clearly illuminate Irenaeus! understanding of the Gospel, 
reflecting his integration of different influences towards the goal of unify- 
ing geographically diverse Christian communities into a universal Church 
that 1s bound together, against many dangerous heresies, by a single Rule 
of Truth (1.9.4, 22.1; 4.35.4).? Consequently, the differences between the 


? Lawson suggests that: "In actual practice S. Irenaeus quotes the Apostolic writings 
as of equal authority with the. Old. Testament Scriptures... (but) he always bases their 
authority on the fact of authorship, not on the simple circumstance that the book occurs 
in the Canon... Thus the Apostolic writings are to Irenaeus fully authoritatve Scripture, 
but they are also only the substitute for the fully authoritative spoken word" (Biblical 
Theology, 35-36). 

"7 Cf. Perkins, "Spirit and Letter," 311-12. 

7 'The epistemological ramifications of this stance are articulated nicely by T. F. 
Torrance: *It was the indivisible reality and. wholeness of the Truth embodied in Jesus 
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two previous meanings of eoayyéAiwov often function as generative dichotomies, 
for Irenaeus, disclosing new levels of connotation and nuance. Just as the 
contradiction between the orally oriented sense of &£ooyyéXov. and its later 
"bookish" sense serves as a locus for issues of authority and interpretation, 
so the tension between the totalized singularity of its use to denote the 
Christian message and the inherent multiplicity of its *bookish" sense serves 
as a locus for issues of Christian epistemology. 

As such, Irenaeus! combination of the Pauline and Marcionite mean- 
ings of eoayyéAiov corresponds to his integration of previous approaches to 
both oral tradition and textual authority. Like Justin (see 1.28.1), he explic- 
itlly appeals to Chrisüan documents (e.g. 3.1.1). However, like Papias (see 
5.33.4, he also lauds the presbyters' oral transmission of traditüons and 
interpretations (e.g. 2.22.5; 3.2.2).? Any potentüal tension between these 
different modes of transmission is resolved, for Irenaeus, by invoking the 
essential singularity of the apostolic message and by asserting that all of 
the apostles "equally and individually possess the Gospel of God" (3.1.1). 
Moreover, he introduces an important mediatory aspect, by asserting that 
even the truth of Scripture stands dependent upon proper interpretation— 
a point most poignantly illustrated by the heretcs! consistently false inter- 
pretation of authentic texts. Consequently, the correct exegesis of author- 
itative texts 1s necessarily linked to his understanding of the tradition that 
is preserved and guarded by the Church, as summarized in the Rule of 
Truth (see 1.10.1, 22.1; 2.27.1, 28.1-2; 3.2.2, 4.1, 5.1, 14.4; 4.32.1, 33.8). 

Consequently, Irenaeus notion of a single Gospel with four written 
aspects mirrors his heresiological use of the rhetoric of unity and mulaü- 
plicity in Adversus haereses. Irenaeus often contrasts the plurality of heresies 
and their multifarious depicaons of the divine with the unity of the true 
Church and the true God (esp. 1.10-22)?' However, he simultaneously 
appeals to the authority of multiple sources for this Truth, variously citing 
the law and the prophets, written epistles and gospels, the words of Jesus, 


Christ that constituted the fundamental theological base or canon of truth in all Irenaeus' 
efforts... in expounding and defending the Gospel.... That is to say, in Christ Jesus 
event and message, fact and meaning, the Truth and truths, are all intrinsically inte- 
grated and cannot be torn apart without serious dismemberment and distortion of the 
Faith? (*Deposit of Faith," 4). 

7? See Lawson, Biblical Theology of Irenaeus, 105-11. 

9 Benoit, *Écriture et Tradition," 40-43. 

5! See Le Boulluec, La notion d'hérésie I, 233-34; Perkins, "Irenaeus and the Gnostics," 
195-96; Bingham, /renaeus? Use of Matthew's Gospel, 305. 
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the preaching of his apostles, and the tradition of the Church (4.20.1-4, 
33.6-15).? For him, the very plurality of these witnesses testifies to the sin- 
gulanty of the Truth that they contain, by virtue of the one Logos, who 
is the ultimate cause of all of its manifestations (see e.g. 3.9.1, 11.8; 4.1.13, 
20.9).5 Indeed, it is no coincidence that Irenaeus! descriptions of the "first 
principles of the Gospel" (3.11.7), *the Rule of Truth" (1.22.1), and the 
shared beliefs of all the true churches of the world (1.10) are essentally 
the same, since Christ himself 7s the Truth (3.5.1) and the sole source for 
its dissemination (see also 4.20.2).5* Moreover, the imagery of 3.11.8 sug- 
gests that the rhetorical interplay of multiplicity and unity has an impor- 
tant practical equivalent: Just as the "four-formed Gospel" announces a 
singular message of truth and just as each of the four gospels has its ult- 
mate origin with the one Logos, so the Logos allows the true Church to 
remain unified, despite being "scattered throughout all the world" like the 
"four zones of the world" and "four principal winds" (see also 1.10.2). 

What, then, is the relationship between the *Gospel" and these four 
"gospels" within Adversus haerese? On the one hand, the four gospels are 
texts of special authority with a special relationship to the Truth (e.g. 3.11.8, 
14.3, 15.1). On the other hand, they are not the only texts with author- 
ity, inasmuch as he also appeals to apostolic epistles. Nor are any Christian 
documents completely indispensable, since the same apostolic tradition is 
orally preserved in the Church and wholly accessible to illiterate Christian 
communities (see e.g. 3.2-5; esp. 5.1). Indeed, Irenaeus can both ask and 
answer the question: "What 1f the apostles themselves had not left us writ- 
ings?" (3.4.1). Even as he lays the foundation for an orthodoxy that would 
increasingly base itself in. Scripture, the importance of oral tradition is 
repeatedly affirmed. 


?" On Pauline influence in Irenaeus! articulation of the multiplicity of the *unity of 
history in all its variety," see Norris, Irenaeus! Use of Paul," 91-94. 

5$ For the rationale behind the authority of these *gospels" as uniquely rooted in the 
"Gospel," it is significant to note Irenaeus! use of the Johannine Prologue to assert that 
the accurate manifestation of the "Gospel" in these four written facets occurred through 
the agency of Christ as Logos (3.11.8). The Prologue serves as a pivotal proof-text to 
prove the Incarnation and the goodness of Creation for Irenaeus, but also functions to 
answer the question of exactly how it was that the law and prophets can witness the 
truth of *the Gospel" (see e.g. 4.1.13: *The writings of Moses are the words of Christ"): 
The same Logos who gave the "four-formed Gospel" also spoke to prophets and admin- 
istered laws (3.11.8). See further Pagels, "Irenaeus, the *Canon of Truth,' and the Gospel 
of John." 

?* Torrance, "Deposit of Faith," 5-6. 
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Furthermore, Irenaeus does not suggest that any one gospel has author- 
ity in itself. On the contrary, they can only reveal the truth when con- 
sidered together; dependence on any one gospel, apart from the other 
three, inevitably results in heresy (3.11.7). This approach stands in stark 
contrast to both Jusüun Martyr and his student Tatian.? The benefits of a 
single harmonization of different gospel accounts are obvious.?? If there 1s 
only one truth, one God, one Church, and one Christ, should there not 
also be only one account of Jesus! life and teaching? If the Incarnation, 
Passion, and Crucifixion of Christ represent actual, historical events that 
were pivotal in the salvation history of humankind, then should not the 
Church present a single, consistent account thereof to its followers, poten- 
tial converts, and especially its enemies? Just the apologetic value of a sin- 
gle gospel can be deduced from pagan, Jewish, and Marcionite critiques 
of the contradictions between gospels, so its practical value is evinced by 
the popularity of Tatian's Harmony.? 

Although Irenaeus rejects all other texts that claim to be "gospels" and 
depicts the gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John as uniquely author- 
itative, the image of the "four-formed Gospel" suggests that divine knowl- 
edge ultimately transcends the task of human recording.* As such, Irenaeus 
does not describe a "Canon of Christian Scriptures" in any later sense of 
those terms.?? These texts are not yet the literary guarantors of the sacred 
tradition, merely its special guardians. Insofar as he simultaneously delineates 
the number of authentic gospels and asserts that more than one text must 
be used to learn the Christian Truth, his work is nevertheless seminal for 


$ For the theory that Justin's quotations from NT texts reflect an early harmony, 
see Koester, Ancient. Christian. Gospels, 360-402; William L. Petersen, 7atian's Diatesseron: 
Its Creation, Dissemination, Significance, and. History in. Scholarship (Leiden: Brill, 1994) 27-29; 
cf. Harry Gamble, "Christianity: Scripture and Canon," 41-42. 

$9 'Tjitze Baarda, "AIADONIA—ZYMOQONIA: Factors in the Harmonization of the 
Gospels, Especially in the Diatesseron of Tatian," in Gospel Traditions in the Second Century: 
Origins, Recensions, Text, and "Iransmission, edited by Wiliam L. Petersen (Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1989) 147-54. See also Cullmann, Early Church, 39-50; 
Barr, Holy Scripture, 45. 

9 Baarda, "AIADONIA—ZYMOQONIA," 133-38; Petersen, 7atian's Diatesseron, 432-37; 
Merkel, Die Widersprüche zwischen den. Evangelen, 7-43. 

55 On Irenaeus' assertion of the limitatüons of human knowledge, especially against 
the heretical predilection for speculation, see e.g. 2.25.3, 28.3, 6; also W. R. Schoedel, 
"Theological method in Irenaeus (Adversus Haereses 2.25-28)," Journal of Theological Studis 
35 (1984) 31-49; Torrance, "Deposit of Faith," 7-8. 

9 See Lawson, Biblical Theology of Irenaeus, 26, 32-36. 
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the later development of a canon.? Since, for Irenaeus, all of the apostles 
equally possess the Gospel and thus testify to the same Truth, this does 
not represent a rejection of the oral tradition, but rather an important 
complement to it.?' Just as Irenaeus establishes the Church's unique access 
to Truth by appealing to the succession of bishops and presbyters who 
transmitted apostolic teachings (e.g. 3.4.1; 4.33.8), so his delineation of a 
specific number of authentically apostolic gospels demarcates the bound- 
aries of this true Church and provides a critical means to promote unity 
against the so-called heretics (see 1.1.1; 3.15.2). 


Princeton University, Department of Religion 
Seventy-Nine Hall, Princeton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


9 See McDonald, Formation of the Christian Biblical Canon, 170-72. 
?' Lawson, Biblical Theology of Irenaeus, 87-96. 


RHETORICAL STRUCTURE IN TERTULLIAN'S AD SCAPULAM 
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A generation ago Robert Sider demonstrated that classical rhetoric pro- 
vided an important tool for Tertullian in crafüng his treatises.! In this he 
was supported by the work of other scholars who considered the rhetorical 
dimension of Tertullian's work.? This position has now been accepted gen- 
erally among the academic community who cite Sider's work with approval? 
In his work Sider discussed all but two of Tertullian's treatises in terms of 
their rhetorical structure, style and method of argumentation. Elsewhere, 
I have discussed at length the rhetorical influence on adversus Iudaeos, one of 
the two treatises not dealt with in Sider's book, arguing that a rhetorical 
approach to this text helps to address questions of its authenticity, its 
integrity and its relationship with book three of adversus Marcionem.* In this 


! Robert Dick Sider, Ancient Rhetoric and. the Art. of Tertullian (Oxford 197 Z4 idem, 
*Structure and Design in the De Resurrectione Mortuorum," Vigiliae Christianae 23 (1969) 
177-196; idem, *On Symmetrical Composition in Tertullian," journal of Theological Studies 
n.s. 24 (1973) 405-423; idem, "Tertullian On the Shows: An Analysis," foumal of Theogical 
Studies n.s. 29 (1978) 339-365. 

? Jean-Claude Fredouille, 7ertullien et la conversion de la culture antique (Paris 1972); 1dem, 
"Argumentation et rhétorique dans le De corona de Tertullien," Museum Helveticum 41 
(1984) 96-116; H. Steiner, Das Verháltnis Tertullians zur antiken. Paideia (St. Otülien 1989). 

3 E.g, Robert S. MacLennan, Early Christian. Texts on /fews and judaism, vol. 194 of 
Brown Judaic Studies (Atlanta 1990) 118; David Rankin, Tertullian and the Church (Cambridge 
1995) 5; Eric Osborn, Tertullian, First Theologian of the West (Cambridge 1997) 6; Maureen 
A. Tilley, 7TÀe Bible in. Christian North Africa: The Donatist World (Minneapolis 1997) 21; 
Philip E. Satterthwaite, "The Latin Church Fathers," in Stanley E. Porter (ed.), Handbook 
of Classical Rhetoric in. the Hellenistic Period, 530. B.C.-A.D. 400 (Leiden 1997) 672. 

— Geoffrey D. Dunn, "Tertullian and Rebekah: A Re-reading of an *Anü-Jewish' Argu- 
ment in Early Christian Literature," Vigiliae Christianae 52 (1998) 119-145; idem, "Pro tem- 
porum condicione: Jews and Christians as God's People in Tertullian's adversus Judaeos," in 
Pauline Allen et al. (eds.), Prayer and Spirituality in the Early Church, vol. 2 (Brisbane 1999) 315- 
341; idem, The Universal Spread of Christianity as a Rhetorical Argument in Tertullian's 
adversus ludaeos" Toural of Early Christian Studies 8 (2000) 1-19; idem, "Tertullian and Daniel 
9:24-27—A Patristic Interpretation of a Prophetic Time-Frame," Zetschrifi für Antikes 
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article I wish to examine the rhetorical influence on the other untreated 
treatise, ad Scapulam, particularly in order to determine whether the tenets 
of classical rhetoric play a part in its structure and in order to understand 
better its purpose.? Useful for what it says about Roman political history 
and the story of the persecution of Christians in the earliest centuries, the 
text has been little considered by scholars as a piece of literature. 

Addressed to the African proconsul Scapula? late in 212," and actually 
intended for him to read, I would contend, this is a very small treatise. 
Timothy Barnes, for one, does beheve that there is a discernible rhetorical 
structure to ad Scapulam, for in his book he mentions the exordium of the 
work.? It is not surprising that he finds such a structure, considering he 
believes this text to be a summary of the earher Apologeticum, a work which 
has an undeniable rhetorical shape.? As possibly the latest of Tertullian's 
works, Barnes believes that it 1s a crisper presentation of the kind of Sophistic 
oratory common to the age.'? 

That Barnes has argued for such a close connection between Afologeticum 
and ad Scapulam means that 1t 1s important to review what has been written 
about the larger, earlier work, particularly with regard to its rhetorical nature. 
Put simply, there has been some debate as to whether Apologeticum is to be 
classified as a forensic genus or causa or as a deliberaüve or even an epideictic 
one. One's position on this point will have some bearing on an interpretation 
of ad Scapulam. 

Sider himself accepted that Afologeticum was a. piece of forensic literature.'! 


Christentum. (forthcoming); idem, "Probabimus venisse 1am— The Fulfilment of Daniel's 
Prophetic Time-Frame," Zetschrifl für Antikes Christentum (forthcoming); idem, "Two Goats, 
lwo Advents and Tertullian's adversus Judaeos," Augusttmianum 39 (1999) 245-264. 

? For commentaries on ad Scapulam see A. Quacquarelli, Q, S. F. Tertulliani ad Scapulam. 
Prolegomeni, testo critico, traduzione e commento, vol. | of Opuscula patrum (Rome 1957); Pier 
Angelo Gramaglia, Tertulliano: A. Scapula. Introduzione, traduzione e note (Rome 1980). 

* On Scapula see A. R. Birley, Caecilius Capella: Persecutor of Christians, Defender 
of Byzantium," Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies 32 (1991) 81-82; idem, *Persecutors 
and Martyrs in Tertullian's Africa," /nstitute of Archaeology Bulletin 29 (1992) 53. 

! 'Timothy D. Barnes, Tertulhan: A. Historical and Literary Study (Oxford 1985 [rev. ed.]) 38. 

* Ibid. 166. 

? [bid. 45. 

|0 [Ihid. 222. 

!! R. D. Sider, op. cit. 22-23, 34, 37. On 38 he indicates that his discussion to that 
point had been about forensic treatises and that his discussion about deliberative and 
epideicüc works was only beginning from this page. His concession to Keresztes on 45 
is purely for the sake of argument. Nowhere in his chapter on deliberative and epide- 
ictic themes (115-125) does Sider mention Afologeticum. 
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Here he claims to be following the work of Heinze and Becker. Louis 
Swift has written a defence of the forensic nature of the work.? He claims 
that the text was written in a "ficive mode" and was not meant to represent 
an actual trial or even be the model for one.'* It is pervaded by rdignatio, by 
which Tertullian sought to demonstrate the absurdity of the charges against 
Christians and the culpability of pagans. In response to the difficulty the 
closing chapters pose to the forensic nature of Afpologeticum, Swift states that 
what we find here is a defence of the Christians through a contrast between 
trials before magistrates and everyone's final trial before God. Tertullian 
did not seem to want to change the pagan practice of condemning Chrisaans 
because what he finished the treatise with. was the statement that the 
unjustly treated Christians would be acquitted before God because of their 
unjust treatment here.^ Not untypically therefore, Tertullian was rejecting 
the easy option of asking for the pagans to stop persecutions. 

On the other hand, Paul Keresztes thinks that Apologeticum 1s epideicüc." 
He rejects the forensic nature of the writing because the arguments it pre- 
sents do not seem to be useful in real setüngs.'? The absence of appeals to 
the good will of his addressees and the frequent amplificationes all fit within 
the epideictic genre.'? We find Keresztes making statements like: *He does 
not aim at acquittal, as it were, at court; his only purpose is to condemn 
the procedure at Christian trials and thus to allow Christians in the future 
to die justified." and *His ostensible purpose is entirely clear since there 
was no possibility, at trials, of refuting the flagitia ymputed in the criminahity 
of the Christian 2ame; he proposed to reveal all the truth about Christians, 
not that they might be acquitted, but that, though condemned, they might 
be vindicated."?*' and *In brief, the Apologeticus was not aimed at positive 


? R. Heinze, Tertulhans Apologeticum, Berichte über die Verhandlungen der kóniglich 
sáchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Philologisch-historische Klasse, 
62 (Leipzig 1910); Carl Becker, Tertulhans Apologeticum: Werden und Leistung (Munich 1954). 

5 Louis J. Swift, *Forensic Rhetoric in Tertullian's Afologeticum," Latomus 27 (1968) 
864-877. 

/^ Ibid. 865. 

^ [hd. 873-876. 

6 Ibid. 877. See Tertullian, Apol. 50.16 (CCSL 1.171). 

!7 Paul Keresztes, "Tertullian's Apologeticus: A Histoncal and Literary Study," Latomus 
25 (1966) 124-133. 

|^ lbid. 126-127. 

I [bid. 128-129. Reference is made to Aristotle, A7. 1.9.1-2 and Quintlian, /nst. 3.7.6. 

7? P, Keresztes, of. cit. 128. 

? [hid. 130. 
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changes in the laws affecting Christians, but was a demonstration or exhi- 
bition of Chrisüan innocence."? 

Keresztes' arguments are unconvincing. À demonstration of innocence is 
precisely what a defence orator would attempt to achieve in a forensic speech, 
even in political cases where the outcome was predetermined. Arguing that 
finding Christians guilty simply because of their name was the wrong charge 
to bring against them was part of the constitutio legitima or. constitutio translatwa 
or constitutio qualitas of forensic cases (its name depends on which rhetorician 
one reads).? 'This constitutio was about competence to hear matters, correct 
procedures and charges. As Quintilian pointed out, the issue of competence 
usually involved other issues. What we can read in Afologeticum is the fact 
that Tertullian argues that Christians should not be tried because of their 
name but because of some wrong they are supposed to have done. Charges 
for specific crimes are not raised because it is so obvious that there are no 
charges to answer; hence prosecutors accuse Christians because of their name, 
an accusation which Tertullian believes to be illegiimate even to raise. Show- 
ing that the procedure against the Christians was flawed was exactly what 
a good forensic orator ought to be able to do. There is no reason to con- 
sider Apologeticum as epideictic. 

Evans has also considered the nature of Aologeticum.^* 'The point he 
wishes to emphasise is about Tertullian's audience: works intended for 
pagan readers have a less hosüle attitude towards them than that found 
in works designed for Christian readers.? He thinks that the debate about 
the purpose of Afologeticum has reached a standsull.? In the course of devel- 
oping this line of thinking, Evans writes that Tertullian was interested in: 
*. .. making the Church and its faith. both intelligible and attractive to his 
highly placed pagan readers."?' In recognising a forensic dimension to the 


? [lnd. 

?5 Rhet. Her. 1.12.22; Cicero, Inv. Rhet. 1.8.10; 2.19.57-2.20.61; idem, de Part. Or. 28.99; 
Quintilian, /nst. 3.6.1-104. In the early part of the chapter Quintilian surveyed the vari- 
ety of opinions from rhetoricians about how many constitutiones there were (1.6.1-65). He 
discusses whether the issue of competence is a separate one (1.6.69-79). This would 
seem to be very appropriate as a classification for T'ertullian's work. Whatever division 
we accept, they are all under the heading of forensic oratory. 

?^* R. F. Evans, "On the Problem of Church and Empire in Tertullian's Apologeticum," 
in Elizabeth A. Livingstone (ed.), Studia Patristica, vol. 14, papers presented to the 6th Inter- 
national Conference on Patrisüc Studies at Oxford 1971, part 3 (Berlin 1976) 21-36. 

?^ [lid. 25. 

^ [hnq. 31. 

? [bid. 28-29. 
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work Evans also sees the possibility of such a defence having a deliberative 
effect: "[e|mphasis upon the forensic character of the work... has of course 
the effect of raising acutely the question whether the author does not hope 
to contribute toward the cessation of persecution."?? 'To support this he 
writes that Tertullian was not *afflicted by a pathological martyr complex" 
and that this early Christian's position *is simply that no one suffers with 
pleasure, when it 1s necessary to face both fear and physical ordeal."? Evans 
suggests that Becker offered an alternative, deliberative dimension in Apolo- 
geticum: not a call from Tertullian for the end of persecution but a call for 
the conversion of pagans. It is an offer Evan rejects.? His position seems 
to me to be a reasonable interpretation of Tertullian: in offering a forensic 
analysis of Christian innocence Tertullian was also putting forward a delib- 
erative argument that all such trials should no longer take place. Two rhetor- 
ical genera or causae are present. Tertullian would not be alone as an advocate 
wanting to find future precedent arising from his forensic interpretation of 
past events. 

What of the causa in ad Scapulam? Y beheve that here the deliberative 
dimension is prominent and that there is little in the text that one would 
characterise as forensic. Deliberation was persuasion about the future.?! 
Although all of oratory had a persuasive nature, deliberation in particular 
was named by Cicero as persuasion. À speaker aimed at raising hope or 
alarm in those who deliberated.? A course of action could be recom- 
mended through appeals to what was expedient or honourable. I hope to 
support my contention about ad Scapulam through an examination of its 
dispositio or structure. 

lhe work commences with a brief exordium (1.1-3). The purpose of the 
opening of one's speech was to prepare the audience for what was to fol- 
low by making them well disposed and attenüve.? In a case which could 
be described as discreditable (£urpis), t seems that our author decided that 
the best way to minimise antagonism was to point out the futility of per- 
secution in the face of Christian resolve and the best way to capture his 


? lbid, 32. 

? [bid. 32-33. 

9 Ibid. 34-35. 

?! See Cicero, de Part. Or. 20.69: "Reliquum autem genus causarum aut in. provisione. posteri 
temporis aut in. praeteriti. disceptatione versatur, quorum alterum deliberationis. est, alterum iudici." 

? lbid. 4,1]: "... in suasione autem aut spem aut. reformidationem. deliberantis." 

5 Ouinülian, 7nst. 4.1.5. | 
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reader's attention was to inspire fear by suggestng dire consequences for 
the proconsul if he refused to pay heed to Tertullian's request. This exordium 
is only brief, but in deliberative works a brief exordium was recommended.?* 
Arnstotle had proposed that at the beginning of a deliberative speech one 
could have reference to oneself or one's opponent? and we certainly find 
that this is what Tertulhan did here. 

The two points are related closely. Christian resolve comes from the 
fear of the punishment that awaits them if they fail to be faithful to God's 
commands, an infidelity which was charactenstc of pagan life. This last 
clause is not stated but the inference is clear? No matter how severe the 
persecution, Christian resolve will not be diminished. Tertullian's concern 
about his pagan reader's lack of fear was in order to heighten or instil this 
fear, even at the same tme as Tertullian was assuring him of Chrisaan 
love (1.2b-3). The Scriptural command to love one's enemies (Mt. 5:44, 
46; Lk. 6:27, 32-35) 1s used by Tertullian with a certain palpable degree 
of smugness and superionty here. It is obvious that Tertullian's attention 
is on the future, for he writes of the signs which threaten those, presumably, 
who do not lead Christian lives. Attention to the future is the characterisuc 
of deliberative oratory and the fear of consequences would certainly be a 
motivating factor in a person's self-interest. Rosa Herrera recently has drawn 
attention to the central theme of fear and self-interest in this treatise, although 
she has not commented on its structure as such. 

There is no zarratio in this treatise. This should not be considered unusual, 
for Cicero advised that in. deliberative cases that centred on the future, 
discussion about the past or present was not always needed." 

In the partitio (or propositio as Quintilian would describe it)? one set forth 
the question that needed to be decided, one's recommendaton in relation 
to that question and told the audience about the unfolding points to be 


** Cicero, de Part. Or. 4.13. 
5 Aristotle, RA. 3.14.12. 


* 'lertullian, ad Scap. 1.1 (CCSL 2.1127): *... et ea quae diuersae uitae comminatur. pati 
timentes." 
7 [hid. 1. (CCSL 1.1127): *... et signa eorum cottidie intentari uidemus . . ." 


* Rosa M. Herrera, ^l'emor e interés en el Zaber ad Scapulam de 'Tertuliano," Helmantica 
43 (1992) 392: "En el Ziber ad Scapulam centra toda su exhortación en la noción de 
temor; utiliza este recurso para intentar convencer a Escápula de que cese en su per- 
secución a los cristianos. Afiade a esto la noción de interés, de conveniencia." 

3? Cicero, de Part. Or. 4.13: Nec multum sane saepe narrandum est; est enim. narratio. aut 
raeteritarum. rerum. aut. praesentium, suasio. autem. futurarum." 


*9 Rhet. Her. 1.10.17; Cicero, Inv. Rhet. 1.22.31; Quintilian, /nst. 3.9.2-3; 4.4.1-4.5.28. 
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made in the rest of one's presentation. The only thing in the opening lines 
of this treatise that amounts to a fartitio comes at the end of the first chap- 
ter (1.4). After repeating his concern for his reader (1.42), Tertullian stated 
that, as the proconsul would not listen to the truth he would have it set 
out in writing (1.4b). At this point there is no overt reference to a desire 
for the Roman magistrate to change his practice. That would come later. 

The main body of a piece of oratory consisted of confirmatto and refuta- 
tio. In deliberative oratory, one's confirmatio would be to urge an honourable 
(or possibly an expedient) course of action and one's refutatio would be to 
reject another course of action as dishonourable or inexpedient.*' Quintilian 
summed up the purpose of deliberaüve oratory well when he wrote: */ta 
fere omnis suasoria. nial. est. aliud quam comparatio, videndumque, quid. consecuturi 
stmus et per quid, ut aestimari. possit, plus in eo quod petimus sit commodi, an vero 
in eo per quod petimus incommodi." 

Tertullian began by making the statement that the Romans gain no 
benefit from forcing Christians to comply with. pagan religious sacrificial 
practices because religion must be a matter of freely held conviction (2.1-2). 
He pointed out that no Christian harmed the political or even pagan reli- 
gious systems, only pagans themselves did that. No Christüan could be 
charged with sacrilege or treason (2.3-5). In fact, there was benefit to the 
Empire in having Christians because they prayed for the safety of the 
emperor to the one who is able to guarantee it (2.6-9).9 

Not only were there such positive benefits. The other benefit in. having 
Christians around was in terms of what the pagans could avoid. Christian 
prayers restrained God's wrath against the pagans (2.10). There was a limit, 
though, to that restraint; punishment would come. There were signs of it 
already in rain, fire and. sun (3.1-3). This is certainly an argument from 
expediency. Closer to home, Tertullian could point to other provincial gov- 
ernors who had suffered because they had persecuted Christians, even pos- 
sibly Scapula himself (3.4-5).** 'This could be classified as an argument from 


*! Cicero, de Or. 2.82.334; Quintilian, 7nst. 3.8.1. 

* Ouinulian, /nst. 3.8.34. 

*5 [t is interesting to note, in contrast with the similar passage at Apol. 27.1, Tertullian 
did not go as far as to deny the existence of pagan gods. This would suggest that he 
actually intended Scapula to receive this pamphlet and did not want to antagonise him 
unnecessarily. 

** 'T. D. Barnes, of. cit. 268, rejects the reading :dem Caecilius and. damnasset, prefer- 
ring damnasses and the connection with Scapula. This position is followed also by Eberhard 
Heck, MH OEOMAXEIN oder: Di Bestrafung des Gottesverüchters. Untersuchungen zu. Bekiümpfung 
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precedence. Realising that self-interest is always the most powerful moti- 
vating factor, Tertullian did not highlight the benefit to Christians from 
the end of persecution but the benefits to the persecutors themselves (4.1). 

Another benefit to the proconsul in ending persecution would be that 
he would no longer be in the position of contradicting his orders (4.2). By 
not condemning Christians who confessed immediately to their Christianity 
(instead of which Scapula attempted to convince them to deny their con- 
fessions), he was showing that he believed them to be innocent and was 
reluctant to condemn them for the simple fact of their Chrisüanity. Other 
governors could be cited as precedent for recognising the logical inconsis- 
tency of the persecution policy (4.3). We do not find such an argument in 
chapter 2 of the earler Apologeticum, where we might expect to find it. 

There are those, from pagan officials to the former emperor himself, 
who could attest to the physical benefits Chrisüans have brought them 
(4.4-6). Christians were model citizens undeserving of their treatment 
(4.7-8). We may notice in the last sentences of this chapter the increasingly 
emotional and colourful presentation of points and closer attention to mat- 
ters of style as the treatise comes to an end. Again this seems to be an 
argument from expediency. 

Tertullian ended with a veiled threat: if the persecutions did not cease 
then Christians would feel compelled to force the issue by presenting them- 
selves en masse for slaughter (5.1-2). This would be an unhelpful state of 
affairs for the local chief magistrate to have to face and was best avoided. 

Tertullian shows himself to be a political realist in this work. He does 
not appeal to Scapula's sense of honour, realising that this would not be 
productive. Instead, he appeals to his fear of dire consequences and his 
desire to maintain peace and stability. Harassment of the Chrisüans would 
not relieve that fear and fulfil that desire; in fact, quite the opposite. This 
was the argument which Tertullian emphasized. 

Finally, at the end of the treatise, we find a direct appeal to Scapula: 
Parce ergo tibi, st non nobis. Parce Carthagini, si non. tibi. Parce prouinciae, quae uisa 
intentione tua obnoxia facta. est concussionibus et militum et inimicorum. suorum. cuiusque. 


und Aneigung rómischer Religio bei Tertullian, Cyprian und Lactanz (Frankfurt am Main 1987) 
103-147. A. R. Birley, "Caecilius Capella," 87 rejects the emendations. 

9 'lertullian, ad Scap. 5.3 (CCSL 2.1132): "Spare thyself, if not us poor Christians! 
Spare Carthage, if not thyself! Spare the province, which the indication of your pur- 
pose has subjected to the threats and extortions at once of the soldiers and of private 
enemies." (Eng. trans. from A. Roberts & J. Donaldson [rev. A. C. Coxe], 7he Ante- 
JNiwene. Fathers, vol. 3: Latin. Christanity: Its. Founder, Tertullian [Grand Rapids 1885]). 
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We may take this interlacement (complexio) or, at least, this epanaphora (refe- 
fiio) as the start of the feroratio. It opens not so much with a summary of 
the earlier arguments but with their culmination in an explicit indication 
of the purpose of the work. Tertullian wanted Scapula to change his pol- 
icy. His libellus had a deliberative intent. In his very last sentences he men- 
tioned once again the futility of the Roman policy of persecution (5.4). 
God could not be harmed and would not allow Chrisüanity as a. whole 
to be harmed in the end. The work began with a statement of Tertullian's 
intent that Scapula would know the truth (1.4). It ends with the claim that 
those who know the truth become Christans (5.4). Not only did Tertullian 
ask for a halt to persecution, he suggested to the proconsul that he con- 
sider conversion. There 1s nothing like a controversial note upon which to 
end to leave a lasting impression. 

Like all his other works, in ad Scapulam "Tertullian used his oratorical 
training to good effect and it shaped how he wrote. An appreciation of 
classical rhetoric helps the modern reader of this and other ancient Chrisüan 
texts to understand their structure and their purpose with a clarity that 
may otherwise be lacking. Unlike Apologeticum, which is a forensic piece of 
wriüng arguing for Chrisüan innocence of any charge, ad Scapulam, wnt- 
ten a decade and a half later, no longer seeks to argue simply for Christian 
innocence. This work is clearly written for a pagan readership. Tertullian 
has moved on to advocate the dismantling of the Roman religious policy 
of intolerance towards Christians. 
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SIX CONSTANTINIAN DOCUMENTS 
(EUS. H.E. 10, 5-7)* 


BY 


ERICA CAROTENUTO 


Introduction 


In Book 10 of the Historia Ecclesiastica Eusebius quotes at length six docu- 
ments from Constantine, and both Constantine and Licinius, concerning 
directly or indirectly the African church (apart from the so-called edict of 
Milan). How Eusebius came into possession of these documents is a very 
puzzling question, because they would not have been easily available in 
the east especially in the short space of time between their issue and their 
inclusion in the Zistoria Ecclesiastica. Although this point 1s almost always 
mentioned in modern studies on Eusebius! Historta Ecclesiastica, t has. not 
been studied extensively yet. Until now only two theories have been 
specifically formulated on it,! but both of them deal with the problem just 
from Eusebius! point of view, overlooking the circumstances in which the 
documents were produced. This paper proposes a new hypothesis to explain, 
in the context of the beginnings of Donatism, how these documents might 
have reached Eusebius and the east. First, it attempts to show that Eusebius 
obtained the documents as a group, and added them to his work, with- 
out having any knowledge of the circumstances in which they were issued. 
Second, it reviews the documents and their place in the development of 
the Donatist question, in order to demonstrate that the group quoted by 
Eusebius was deliberately gathered for apologetic purposes in an anti- 
Donatist mieu (ca. 314). 


* | would like to thank Professor Fergus Millar for his patient reading of numerous 
versions of this paper; his comments and questions made the original draft much bet- 
ter than it would have been otherwise. The views expressed here are entirely my own 
and all remaining errors are my responsibility. 

! B. H. Warmington, *The Sources of Some Constantinian Documents in. Eusebius? 
Ecclesiastical. History and. Life of. Constantine", Studia. Patristica 18/1 (1985) 93-98; T. D. 
Barnes, "Ihe Constantinian Settlement", in W. H. Attridge — G. Hata (eds.), Eusebius, 
Christianity and Judaism (Leiden/ New York/Kóln 1992) 635-657. 


O Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2002 Vigilhae Christianae 56, 56-74 
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The Constantimaan documents quoted by. Eusebius 
The Constantinian documents quoted by Eusebius are as follows: 


l. 4. e. 10, 5, 2-14: the so-called edict of Milan. Lactantius" copy of the 
text in the form of a letter to the governor of Bithynia (mort. pers. 48, 
2-12) was posted at Nicomedia on 13 June 313? 

2. h. e. 10, 5, 15-17: letter to Anullinus, proconsul of Africa, about the 
restitution of Christian property to the Catholic church. The dating of this 
letter and the following one presents considerable problems. Usually the 
texts are both placed in winter 312/313 because of their content which 
would make them close in time to the provisions of the so-called edict of 
Milan. If it is so, they might be among the earliest measures of Constantine 
as emperor in Africa;' 

3. h. e. 10, 6, 1-5: letter to Caecilian, bishop of Carthage, about the 
distribution of cash to churches; Constantine informs the bishop about the 
distribution of cash to the church, ordering him to supervise the proce- 
dure and to hand out money to the clerics on the list sent to him by 
Osius. Moreover the emperor exhorts Caecilian to approach without 
hesitation the proconsul or the vicar of Africa in case of harassment of the 
church by persons who molest the ó&yvwotátn xoi xoBoAXum éxxAnoto, because 
both have been instructed .by him to keep the church undisturbed. As we 
have already seen, the letter is usually dated winter 312/313. However a 
terminus ante quem is given by the name of Ursus mentoned therein as ratto- 
nalis Africae. Yn fact Ursus held this charge not beyond 6 March 314, when 
he is attested as vicar in the west (CTÀ 2, 7, 1; PLRE I, p. 988)? 


? 'The documents are here arranged chronologically. However their datüng is often 
uncertain as none of them carries internal dates, so that they should all be dated from 
the historical context. However, note that in the Zistor:a Ecclesiastica these documents 
are not quoted in chronological order. 

* P. R. Coleman-Norton, Roman State and Christtan Church. A Collection of Legal Documents 
to AD 535 (London 1966) 30-35, no. 12; P. Silli, Test: costantimami nelle fonti. letterarie, in 
Matenah per una palingenesi delle costituzioni. tardo-imperiali, YI (Milano 1987) 7-10, no. 4; 
J. Stevenson, A new Eusebius. Documents illustrating the History of the Church to AD 357 (New 
Edition revised by W. H. C. Frend) (London 1987) 284-286, no. 250; S. Corcoran, The 
Empire of the Tetrarchs. Imperial. Pronouncements and Government (2nd ed. Oxford 2000) 158-160. 

* Coleman-Norton, Aoman State, 27-29, no. 10; Silli, Test; costantiniamj, 1-2, no. !; 
Stevenson, A new Eusebius, 286-287, no. 252; J. L. Maier, £z Dossier du Donatisme, Texte 
und Untersuchungen 134, I (Berlin 1987) 138-139, no. 11; Corcoran, Empire, 153. 

? Coleman-Norton, Aoman State, 41-43, no. 15; Sil, Test; costantimiam, 3-4, no. 2; 
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4. h. e. 10, 7, 1-2: letter to Anullinus about the exemption of the Catholic 
clergy from munera; Augustine (epist. 88, 2) quotes Anullinus' reply to this 
letter, which carries the date 15 April 313. Then the letter from Constantine 
should be dated about winter 312/313 (February 313//March 313)? 

5. h. e. 10, 5, 18-20: letter in which Constantine summons Miltaades 
and Markus? to the forthcoming Council of Rome.'? Constanüne explains 
that totobtoi y&prov had been sent to him from Anullinus and that these 
x&ptot claimed that Caecilian, bishop of Carthage, was charged with many 
faults by his colleagues. But, as the emperor does not want bishops to dis- 
agree, he appoints judges in order to consider the matter of Caecilian and 
the Donatists. The letter preceded the Council of Rome (October 313) and 
is variously dated (June 313; spring/summer 313);" 

6. h. e. 10, 5, 21-24: letter in which Constantine summons Chrestus, 
bishop of Syracuse, to the forthcoming Council of Arles, which was held 
in summer 314;'? Constantine informs Chrestus about the Council of Rome 
and explains that the dispute—in spite of the Council—is still alive in 
Afnca. Then the emperor appoints other bishops, among them Chrestus, 
in order to discuss the matter in a new Council at Arles. Constantine gives 
instructions to the Syracusan bishop about the journey to Arles. 


The two letters to Anullinus'^ and the letter to Caecilian can be con- 
sidered as part of the general policy undertaken by Constantine and Licinius 


Stevenson, A net Eusebius, 287-288, no. 253; Maier, Dossier, 140-142, no. 12; Corcoran, 
Empire, 153. 

* Coleman-Norton, Aoman State, 43-46, no. 16; Silli, Test! costantinian?, 11-12, no. 5; 
Stevenson, A new Eusebius, 288-289, no. 254; Maier, Dossier, 142-144, no. 13; Corcoran, 
Empire, 155. 

? Corcoran, Empire, 155. 

* Maier, Dossier, 142-144, no. 13. 

? Miltiades, bishop of Rome from 2 June 311 to 11 January 314; for Miltiades, see 
R. Davis, *Pre-Constantinian Chronology: the Roman Bishopric from AD 258 to 314", 
JjIAS 48 (1997) 439-470; for an attempt to idenüfy Markus, see J. N. D. Kelly, 77e 
Oxford Dictionary of Popes (Oxford 1986) 28-29. 

!?^ Coleman-Norton, Aeman State, 46-51, no. 17; Silli, Testi costantiniani, 5-6, no. 3; 
Stevenson, A new Eusebius, 302-303, no. 262; Maier, Dossier, 148-150, no. 16; Corcoran, 
Empire, 160. 

!! Corcoran, Empire, 160. 

!?? Maier, Dossier, 148, no. 16. 

5 Coleman-Norton, Aoman State, 51-53, no. 18; Silli, Testi costantiniani, 17-19, no. 7; 
Maier, Dossier, 158-160, no. 19; Corcoran, Empire, 304. 

'^ From now onward we call the two letters to Anullinus "first" (concerning the 
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in favour of Christianity, of which the so-called edict of Milan represented 
the first stage. Hence they should not necessanly be connected with. the 
Donatist question. In fact the first letter to Anullinus contains the same 
provisions as the *edict of Milan?—even though in a less detailed form— 
and probably was one of the documents issued to support it.? Similarly, 
the second letter to Anullinus was one among several pronouncements con- 
cerning the exemption from munera for the clergy that survive from different 
parts of the empire. Finally, if we find Constantine wriüng to Caecilian, 
this might be not because he had already given his support to Caecilian 
against the Donatists, but because Caecilian was the official bishop of 
Carthage and for this reason the natural recipient of imperial provisions. 
In fact it was Majorinus and his followers who had created a schismatic 
church, on the grounds that they had not recognized the validity of 
Caecilian's election (Council of Carthage, 312). Similarly, in the second 
letter to Anullinus Constantine might have claimed that the exemption 
from munera concerned the clergy of the Catholic church over which 
Caecilian presided (h. e. 10, 7, 2), because he had not heard about the 
schism yet and believed Caecilian to be the bishop of Carthage. 
Supporting evidence for the independence of the second letter to Anullinus 
(h. e. 10, 7, 1-2) from Donatsm is supplied by Anullinus' reply (Aug. epist 
88, 2; also brev. coll. 3, 5, 6), dated 15 April 313. The letter suggests that 
it was at this point that Constantine first heard in detail about the 
controversy, so that the second letter to Anullinus quoted by Eusebius 
should have been written when Constantine was still unaware of the schism. 
As regards the first letter to Anullinus and the letter to Caecilian, the 


resütution of Christian property, 7. e. 10, 5, 15-17) and "second" (concerning the exemp- 
tion from munera, h. e. 10, 7, 1-2) letter to Anullinus, according to the order in which 
Eusebius quotes them. 

5 "There are several cases from III and IV century in which a main pronouncement 
was supported by other documents whose aim was to specify details or to adapt gen- 
eral rules to particular situations; for instance see Eus. /. e. 7, 13; 9, 1, 6; Lact. mort. 
pers. 34, 5; 48, 7. However, the first letter to Anullinus probably preceded the "edict"; 
see Coleman-Norton, Roman State, 28. 

6 CTh 16, 2, 2 (2 October 313; Brutüum and Lucania); C77 16, 2, 1 (31 October 
313; no recipient); CTÀ 16, 5, 1 (326; Oriens); CT 16, 2, 7 (330; Numidia). As Corcoran 
points out, probably a single edict was issued, which then underwent gradual dissemi- 
naüon by letter; Corcoran, Empire, 155; for the immunity for clerics, — T. G. Elliot, 
"The Tax Exemptüons granted to clerics by Constantine and Constantius II", Phoenix 
32 (1978) 326-336; F. Millar, *Empire and City, Augustus to Julian: Obligation, Excuses 
and Status", 7RS 73 (1983) 83-84; for CTA 16, 2, 1, see below. 
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uncertain dating makes it doubtful whether Constantine when writing them 
was aware or not of the dispute. But, although this point is obscure, what 
should be emphasized is that neither of the letters carries conclusive evi- 
dence supporting the view that at this tme Constantine was already involved 
in the matter. In fact the passage from the letter to Caecilian in which 
Constantine exhorts the bishop to approach the proconsul or the vicar in 
case of harassment of the church by persons who molest it (Eus. ^. e. 10, 
6, 4) does not entail that the emperor was concerned about the destiny of 
the African church: he might have heard about some disorders in. Africa, 
in which the Donatsts were possibly involved, and he might be referring 
to them, but his main concern could have been that of maintaining order 
in the province." Even the references to the "Catholic church" and the 
"Catholic clergy" in the letters do not entail that Constantine had already 
taken a view on the point, and that he wanted to exclude the Donatists 
from the benefits conferred to the Chrisüans. In fact we do not know if 
at this stage the Caecilianists had already been named * Catholics" or not. 

The adjecüve "Catholic" had been used in Christian terminology since 
Ignatius of Anthioch (epist. ad 'Smyrn 8, 2) and its meaning was either 
"universal church" as distinct from a local Christian community, or "ortho- 
dox" as distinct from heretical. Hence when Caecilian's party was called 
"Catholic" in opposition to Majorinus' and Donatus' party, this meant that 
it had been recognized as the orthodox church. But it is not certain at 
which point the adjective began to designate Caecilian's party; evidence 
shows that at the beginning of the dispute both the parties claimed to be 
the *Catholic church".'* What is more, in the letter to Chrestus and in 
that to Elafius (before the Council of Arles; Opt. c. Parm. app. 3) the adjec- 
tive "Catholic", rather then indicating one party in opposition to the other, 
refers to the Christan religion. 


7 See Coleman-Norton, Aoman State, 43, n. 11. However, for reasons that I explain 
below, I do not believe that «Eusebius understood that this epistle [to Anullinus] excluded 
the schismatic Donatists in Africa from sharing the emperor's generosity with the eccle- 
siastically loyal catholics in that province»; Coleman-Norton, Roman State, 27-28; see also 
H. J. Lawlor - J. E. L. Oulton, Eusebius. The Ecclesiastical History and the Martyrs of Palestine 
II (London 1928) 315, B 5.15 n. 

5 When on 15 April 313 bishops from the party of Majorinus asked the proconsul 
Anullinus to forward two petitions to the emperor, they called one of the J/bell * Libellus 
ecclesiae. catholicae criminum. Caeciliami. traditus a. parte Majorim" (Aug. epist. 88, 2), thus 1den- 
tifying themselves as the ecclesia. catholica. In. the Contra Fulgentium, an anonymous work 
of the first half of the V century (]. L. Maier, Ze Dossier du Donatisme, da Julen ÜApostat 
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But even though the two letters to Anullinus and that to Caecilian might 
not have been directly determined by circumstances of the Donatst dis- 
pute, they were soon considered as part of it. Probably just because of the 
reference to the *Catholic church" in them, they were soon regarded as 
evidence of an early favourable attitude of Constantine toward the antü- 
Donatst party. In fact connecting the adjectüve "Catholic" to Caecilian 
and granting benefits to. the. Catholic church, they seemed to show that 
already in winter 312/313 Constantine recognized Caecilian's party as the 
Catholic church and, more important, that he bestowed grants and hon- 
ours only on it. Then we can easily see the crucial apologetic value that 
these three documents might have assumed in the context of the dispute. 


The letters to Miltiades and Chrestus directly concern the Donatst 
question. 

In October 313 bishops from Gaul and Italy convened in. Rome in 
order to discuss the matter of Caecilian and his opponents, even though 
it is not completely clear how this Council was arranged; two traditions 
exist on this topic, one connecting the council with a petition from the 
Donatst bishops to Constantine (Opt. c. Parm. 1, 22), the other with a 
Donatist [bellus about the crimen. Caeciliani forwarded by Anullinus to 
Constantine (Aug. epist. 88, 2).? Whatever the case, against Constantüne's 


à Saint jean Damascine (361-750), 'Texte und Untersuchungen 135, II (Berlin 1989) 237- 
285 no. 111), the Donatist Fulgentius claimed to be *Cathohc", arguing that the adjec- 
tive was unfairly usurped by the anti-Donatists (Fulg. 2, 3-4). We do not know if Fulgentius 
was night, but what is certain is that the discussion about which was the true "Catholic 
church" should have been a considerable one if after more than a century since the 
beginning of the controversy the problem was still open. 

I Many scholars identify the /bellus mentioned in Anullinus'! letter with the Donatst 
petition quoted by Optatus and often mentioned by Augustine, arguing that it was this 
petütion that makes the emperor summon bishops at Rome; for instance Maier, Dossier 
II, 146-148, no. 15; see also T. D. Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius (London 1981) 57; 
T. D. Barnes, 7e .New Emfnre of Dicletian and Constantine (Cambridge Mass./ London 
1982) 240; for the same date, even though he does not explicitly identify the two doc- 
uments, Corcoran, Empire, 156-157. Such an identification 1s founded on some Augustine's 
passages, which would seem to link these documents. But they are inconclusive proof, 
as they never combine the two accounts. In fact in epist. 43, 2, 4-5; 4, 13; 5, 145 7, 
19; epist. 53, 2, 5; epist. 76, 2; c. Cresc. 3, 61, 67; epist. ad cath. 17, 46 Augustine sup- 
plies an account similar to Optatus! one: the Donatists appealed Constantine just ask- 
ing him to appoint judges (that they were from Gaul is specified in epist. 53, 2, 5) in 
order to settle the dispute among African bishops. This petition makes the emperor 
summon the episcopi transmarimi at Rome. But from a certain point onward Augustine 
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expectatnons, the Council of Rome did not solve the question. Thus, in 
response to a letter from the vicar of Africa, Elafius," who had informed 
him that the controversy about Donatism was still alive (314; Opt. c. Parm. 
app. 3), the emperor summoned a new Council at Arles (August 314).?! 
What is important here is that the outcome of both the Councils was 
favourable to the anti-Donatists, who were declared the sole legitimate 
church. Then even the letters to Miltiades and Chrestus, having been sent 
to the bishops who supported Caecilian, might have been considered as 
proof against Donatism. In particular the letter to Chrestus shows a harsh 
tone against the Donatists, who had carried on with splitang the African 
church and had approached the emperor again, even though a first judg- 
ment had already been given. 


does not mention the Donatist request of judges from Gaul any more. On the contrary 
he claims that the Donatists charged Caecilian before Constantine by two Jbelli that 
they asked Anullinus to forward to him. Because of these charges, the emperor ordered 
bishops to convene in Rome to settle the dispute (epist. 88, 1; 5; epist. 89, 3; epist. 93, 
4, 13; see also 5, 16; epist. 105, 2, 8; 10). This latter was the way in which in the 
Council of Carthage (411) the Catholics described the first Constantine's involvement 
in the dispute (Aug. brev. coll. 3, 5, 6; 7, 8; 8, 13; 12, 24; 16, 28; 16, 30). Moreover, 
according to Aug. epist. 105, 8 it would seem that the Donatists had asked Constantine 
himself to judge the matter about Caecilian (see epist. 89, 3). More likely, as Millar sug- 
gests, rather than preceding the Council of Rome, the Donatst petition should be dated 
when Constantine was stll in Gaul, i.e. before October 312, even though it was for 
the time being without effect; F. Millar, 7/e Emperor in the Roman World (2nd ed. London 
1992) 585-587. Girardet dates the petition before the council of Arles, K. M. Girardet, 
*Die Petition der Donatisten an Kaiser Konstantin (Frühjahr 313)—historische Voraus- 
setzungen und Folgen", Chiron 19 (1989) 185-206; see ; — T. D. Barnes, "Lactantius and 
Constantine", 7RS 63 (1973) 45-46; T. D. Barnes, *The Beginnings of Donatism", 77AS 
26 (1975) 20-21; B. Kriegbaum, "Ein neuer Lósungsvorschlag für ein altes Problem: die 
sogenannten preces der Donatsten (Opt. I. 22)", Studia Patristica 22 (1989) 277-282; M. J. 
Edwards, Optatus: Against the Donatists (Liverpool 1997) 22-23. 

^? For an annotated bibliography about the name and the office of the recipient of 
this letter see C. Mazzucco, Ottato di Mileui in un secolo di studi: problemi e prospettive (Bologna 
1993) 50, n. 8, 9; see also Corcoran, Empire, 331. 

?^' 'The so-called *Councils" of Rome and Arles are a puzzle. Some sources suggest 
that what was held at Rome and Arles was a :udicium, a trial (as regards Rome: Aug. 
epist. 88, 3; brev. coll. 12, 24; epist. 43, 2, 3; 2, 5; Opt. c. Parm. 1, 23; cfr. Eus. 7. e. 10, 
5, 19; as regards Arles: Aug. Parm. 1l, 6, 11; epist. 43, 2, 4). Constantne also (Opt. 
c. Parm. app. 3) and the bishops convened at Arles (Opt. c. Parm. app. 4) looked on these 
meetings as proper trials, where a case that had been submitted to the emperor must 
be judged (in particular see Constantine's words to Miltiades in Eus. 7. e. 10, 5, 
18-19). But, whatever the original aim of Constantine, both the :;udicza were transformed 
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The Constantinian documents in the Historia Ecclesiastica 


A number of hypotheses exist about the date and the editions of the 
Historia. Ecclesiastica, even though a conclusive answer has not been formu- 
c2 


lated yet;^ even as regards our Constantinian documents the question 1s 
sall under discussion. In fact they stand only in mss. ATERM, which means 
that they were removed from the last edition of the work (324/325 ca). 
But, apart from this, which seems certain, it is still a puzzle if they had 
been in the edition of 313/314 rather than that of 315/316.? However 
what should be emphasized is their rapid transmission, which is implied 
even if we accept a late date. 

Eusebius does not manage to set these texts in a precise framework of 
events, as on the contrary he does otherwise every time he quotes a 
document; he introduces the texts in very general terms, without specify- 
ing any historical detail (Eus. 7. e. 10, 2, 2). Moreover, in the various man- 
uscripts, the letters always maintain their relative order, even though they 
often changed position within the pattern of the work. This suggests that 
when Eusebius added these documents to his work he did not know 
anything about the context in which they had been produced, and that 
he quoted them in the order in which he had obtained them. It is worth 
noting that also in the Vita Constantini, which Eusebius wrote about twenty 
years later," neither the Donatists nor Majorinus' party are mentioned. 
Only in v. C. 1, 44-45 does the writer refer to the dispute between the 
Donatists and the Catholics, but in very general terms. Possibly he refers 
to the Councils of Rome and Arles, even though his habit of generalizing 


by the bishops into proper Councils (Aug. epist. 43, 5, 14; Opt. c. Parm. app. 4). For a 
point of view on this topic see S. Calderone, Costantino e il cattolicesimo (Firenze 1962) 
260-272. 

^? E. Schwartz, Eusebius Werke, II, Die. Kirchengeschichte, IM (Leipzig 1909) XLVII- 
CXLVII; H. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana: Essays on the Ecclesiasücal History of Eusebius, bishop of 
Caesarea (Oxford 1912) 243-291; R. Laqueur, Eusebius als Historiker seiner Za (Berlin/Leipzig 
1929); T. D. Barnes, *The Editions of Eusebius! Ecclesiastical History", GRBS 21 (1980) 
191-201; A. Louth, *The Date of Eusebius! Historia Ecclesiastica^, T1hS 41 (1990) 111- 
123; R. W. Burgess, *The Dates and Editions of Eusebius! Chronici. Canones and. Historia 
Ecclesiastica", TTIhS 48 (1997) 471-504. 

?5 As Schwartz established, the existence of three editions completed in 313/314, 
315/316, 324/325 is undoubtedly proved by manuscripts; as regards other supposed 
editions, there is no agreement among scholars; see n. 22. 

? For the date of Eusebius! Vita Constantini see A. Cameron —- S. G. Hall, Eusebius. 
Life of Constantine (Oxford 1999) 9-12. 
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«from only one example» (in this case possibly the Council of Nicaea) 
makes this reference less certain, while his hints at the presence of Constantne 
at Arles is more likely «a retrojection [...] of the circumstances of the 
Council of Nicaea».? 

The way in which Eusebius deals with the topic in the Vita Constantin: 
seems to confirm that when he wrote the Zzstoria Ecclesiastica he was unaware 
of the dispute and the circumstances to which the documents quoted in 
Book 10 referred (apart from the so-called edict of Milan).?? 

The fact that Eusebius does not seem to have any real understanding 
of the background of these documents suggests that they came to him as 
a group devoid of any context. When he obtained the group, he found it 
precious evidence in support of the aim of his work, because it demon- 
strated the favour of the imperial authority toward Christians beyond doubt, 
and for this reason he included it in the storia. Ecclesiastica. 


The hypothesis of the "collection? 


If we accept that these documents came to Eusebius as a group, it makes 
sense to try to understand whether they were collected on purpose or not. 
The content of the texts and their relaüve order seem to suggest that a 
particular aim hes at the origin of the group, so that this latter can be 
defined a proper "collection". 

But before proceeding any further in the attempt to assess this hypoth- 
esis, two important aspects should be stressed. Firstly, the crucial apolo- 
getic value that the Christian tradition in general gave to documents from 
Roman authorities, which has already been proved. 

Secondly, the centrality of the issue of Constantne's atütude through- 
out the entire dispute. A century later this was still regarded as among the 


? Cameron - Hall, Eusebius, 221. 

^? Dealing with contemporary events, Eusebius was often compelled to "rewrite" his- 
tory, in order to adapt his work to circumstances. Hence in several cases his "silence" 
appears to be deliberate. The most conspicuous examples are the removal of the name 
of Licinius (in 324/325) and Crispus (in 326) from the Historia. Ecclesiastica; the omission 
of the Council of Nicaea from the Canones; the absence of Crispus and Fausta from the 
Laus Constantim. But in all these cases motives for the absence can be envisaged, and, 
in spite of Eusebius! intention, traces of the presence of these topics and names often 
emerge. On the contrary, as regards the Donatist question nothing allows us to believe 
that Eusebius deliberately ignored the issue. For Eusebius' "silence" and its motives see 
R. W. Burgess, Studies in Eusebian and Post- Euseban Chronography, Historia. Einzelschriften 
135 (Stuttgart 1999) 67-72; in partcular as regards the Canones: 74-79. 
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strongest arguments against the Donatists, as is proved by the large num- 
ber of Constantine's provisions either quoted at length and summarized in 
the literary sources (Optatus and Augustine)" or produced as evidence in 
the Council of Carthage (411). Moreover, from Augusüne's Breviculus 
Collationis we know that Constantinian documents were stored in archtua 
(brev. coll. 3, 19, 37; see also Cresc. 3, 61, 67 for proconsularia archiua), where 
more than a copy of them existed (brev. coll. 3, 20, 38). 

But these remarks apart, the attempt to extract any more specific clues 
as to the origin of the collection presents many difficulties because of the 
almost complete absence of precise evidence about our documents. However 
some features concerning their content and transmission through the sub- 
sequent tradition stand out at once, working as useful bases to check the 
hypothesis of a collection. 

Firstly, the documents quoted by Eusebius seem to have been unknown 
in the west throughout the development of the dispute (except the "*edict 
of Milan" which was a general provision concerning all the empire, and 
the letter to Miltiades). 

In fact none of them is quoted or alluded by Optatus or his Appendix. 
Even Augustine, a very well informed source, does not mention the texts, 
although he quotes Anullinus' reply to Constantine's letter about the immu- 
nity for clerics (Aug. epist. 88, 2). What is more, these documents were not 
produced in the Council of Arles (411), although in this occasion both the 
parties paid great attention to the attitude of the first Christian emperor. 


? Letter from Anullinus to Constantine (15 April 313; Aug. epist. 88, 2; see Aug. 
brev. coll. 3, 5, 65; petition from Donatist bishops to Constantine (Opt. c. Parm. 1, 22); 
Constantüne's reply to Donatist bishops (summer 313; Opt. c. Parm. 1, 23); letter from 
Constantine to Elafius, vicar of Africa (314; Opt. c. Parm. app. 3); letter from Constantine 
to Catholic bishops (after the Council of Arles; Opt. c. Parm. app. 5); appeal from Donatst 
bishops to Constantine (after the Council of Arles; Aug. epist. 43, 7, 20); letter from 
Constantine to Celsus, vicar of Africa (April 315-January 316; Opt. c. Parm. app. 7); let- 
ter from Petronius Annianus (prefect for Constantine) and Juhus Julianus (prefect for 
Licinius) to Celsus, vicar of Africa (April 315; Opt. c. Parm. app. 8); letter from Constantine 
to Donatist bishops who were still in Gaul (315; Opt. c. Parm. app. 6); letter from 
Constantne and Licinius to Probianus, proconsul of Africa (315; Aug. epist. 88, 4; Cresc. 
3, 70, 81; see also Prev. coll. 3, 23, 41); letter from Constantine to Eumalius, vicar of 
Afnca (10 November 316; Aug. Cresc. 3, 71, 82; see post gesta 33, 56; brev. coll. 3, 19, 
37); letter from Constantine to Catholics of Africa (c. 321; Opt. c. Parm. app. 9); peti- 
tion from Donatists to Constantine (317? 321?; Aug. brev. coll. 3, 21, 39; epist. 141, 9); 
letter from Constantine to Verinus, vicar of Africa (5 May 321; Aug. bre». coll. 3, 22, 
40; 24, 42; post gesta 31, 54; 33, 56; epist. 141, 9). 

? Interesting on this point Aug. bre». coll. 3, 12, 24; 19, 37; 20, 38; 23, 41; 24, 42. 
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Secondly, although we cannot be certain that whoever grouped the texts 
possessed the complete documentation existing on Donatism up to the 
Council of Arles, so that he could select from it only the documents in 
which he was more interested, he does appear very well informed, since 
the collection includes letters both to the proconsul and the bishops. If he 
made a selection, as seems to have been the case, the criteria by which 
this might have been done stand out by looking on the other texts belong- 
ing within the same period as ours and handed down from other sources:? 

l. Opt. c. Parm. 1, 22 (fragment): petition from the Donatist bishops to 
Constantine, requesting the appointment of judges from Gaul (uncertain 
date; see note 19); 

2. Aug. epist. 88, 2 (text quoted at length); see also capit. gest. 3, 316 (PL 
11, 1249): letter from Anullinus to Constantine (15 April 313). Anullinus 
informs the emperor that, even though exemption from burdens had been 
conceded to the clergy (Eus. ^. e. 10, 7, 1-2), some persons from Maiorinus' 
party, to whom many people joined themselves, thinking that proceedings 
should be taken against Caecilian, presented to him two documents, in 
order that he should transmit them to Constantine, and that Constantine, 
by these acts, might be able to decide about the matter; 

3. Aug. Prev. coll. 3, 12, 24 (reference): letter in which Constantine orders 
bishops to judge about Caecilian (before the Council of Rome); 

4. Aug. brev. coll. 3, 12, 24 (reference); capit. gest. 3, 318 (PL 11, 1249): 
letter in which Anullinus, ordered by Constantine, invited both the Catholics 
and the Donatists to send ten representatives in order to discuss the mat- 
ter in the Council of Rome; 

9. Aug. brev. coll. 3, 12, 24 (reference); Opt. c. Parm. 1, 23-24 (fragment): 
acts of the Council of Rome; 

6. Opt. c. Parm. app. 3 (text quoted at length): letter from Constantine 
to Elafius, vicar of Africa (before the Council of Arles, possibly 314, when 
Elafius was vicar of Africa).? The emperor, announcing the forthcoming 
Council of Arles, gives instructions to the vicar to arrange the journey of 
the African bishops to Arles, where a new Council had been summoned 
in order to ratify the verdict pronounced at Rome in 313. 


?? "The following documents are arranged chronologically. I do not include here the 
pronouncement from C77 16, 2, 1, because I really do not believe that it referred to 
the Donatst question, see below. 

9 See Corcoran, Empire, 331. 
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A look at these texts makes immediately clear what the documents quoted 
by Eusebius share: firstly the sender (Constantine), secondly the field that 
they concern (the benefits that Constanüne had bestowed on the Catholic" 
church)?! Whoever grouped the documents does not seem to have been 
interested in the proper development of the dispute. Otherwise we would 
not understand why he included in the group the *edict of Milan" and 
excluded what properly referred to the Council of Rome. On the con- 
trary, the main purpose of the collection seems to have been to prove that 
Caecilian's party was the sole recipient of Constantine's benefits. 

The importance of such an issue in the context of the beginnings of 
Donatism is proved by a very relevant document from the Codex Theodosianus, 
a letter given on 31 October 313 and unfortunately lacking its recipient 
(CTh 16, 2, 1). The letter refers to the violation of the immunity of Catholic 
clerics on the part of an unspecified Aaereticorum factio, and reinforces the 
existing privileges.? These heretics are often thought to be Donatists, and 
consequently the recipient is supposed to be Anullinus. But this does not 
seem to be probable: the text 1s never mentioned in the sources about 
Donatism and, what is more important, it is difficult to beleve that less 
than a month after the Council of Rome (October 313) the Donatists were 
already called haereticorum factio (if it was so, why was the emperor to give 
them other two possibilities to prove their charges against Caecilian?). 
However, whatever the case, the letter makes clear how in the immediate 
aftermath of the issumg of Constantine's provisions concerning privileges 
for churches and clergy there rose a number of problems within and out- 
side? the Christian community. In such a context, it might have been the 
case that someone grouped some documents regarding the imperial benefits 
to the church in the attempt to show that they were granted to one party 
excluding the other. 

In conclusion, a route of the following type can be envisaged for our 
documents: they could have been collected at some point before 315/3106, 
most probably in Rome, but it cannot be excluded that it was in. Africa 
or Italy or Gaul, because of the passage from the letter to Miltuades con- 
cerning the possession of these documents by the bishops in Italy and Gaul 


?! Even though the letter to Chrestus does not directly concern this topic, it men- 
tions the privilege granted to Chrestus of the public transport service. It cannot be 
excluded that this was the reason of its being included in the collection. 

? See Corcoran, Emfire, 162. 

5 Millar *Empire and City", 83-84. 
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(Eus. 5. e. 10, 5, 20). The collecnon might have been produced for apolo- 
getic purposes in an anti-Donatüst mleu. In fact, if these documents are 
considered outside their context, they seem to prove that the emperor was 
always favourable to Caecilian's party and that this favour mostly consisted 
in material benefits: distribution of cash, exemption from munera, journeys 
using the public transport service. Moreover the chronological order of the 
texts 1s not respected, and both the letters to Miltiades and Chrestus, in 
which the point of the dispute is clearly explained (and in the second one 
there is an explicit statement against the Donatists), are placed before the 
letters about the distribution of cash to churches and the exemption of 
catholic clergy from munera. It cannot be excluded that this order is not 
by chance, but derives from a precise choice by the compiler, who was 
interested 1n removing doubts about Constantine's intention of granting 
cash and exemption exclusively to the anti-Donatist party. 


The provenance of Eusebius coptes 


If the orginal aim of such a group of texts can be envisaged, unfortu- 
nately it 1s impossible to suggest by whom and where they could have 
been collected, and who might have provided Eusebius with copies of them. 

Up to now the most authoritative hypotheses on this point derive from 
Warmington?* and Barnes.? 

Warmington suggests that it was possibly a Christian official who «trav- 
elling for whatever reason to the eastern provinces, provided Eusebius 
directly or through a third party with copies of documents emanating from 
Constantüne . . .». His conclusion is founded on the consideration that «it 
seems impossible to envisage Eusebius or even an informant, in such a 
short space of time, collecting copies of these disparate letters [...] from 
such diverse persons as a proconsul of Africa and bishops of Rome, Carthage 
and Syracuse». For this reason he claims that «the source must lie not 
with the recipients but with the sender». Unfortunately there is no evi- 
dence for the existence of such a Christian official. Furthermore Warmington 
does not realize that the letter to Miltiades attests that copies of the let- 
ters from Anullinus to Constantine had been sent to the judges appointed 
from Gaul and Italy in order to inform them about the whole affair (. e. 


* Warmington *Sources", 93-98. 
5 Barnes *Constantinian Settlement", 635-657. 
? Warmington *Sources", 94. 
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10, 5, 20). This statement suggests that judges possessed the complete doc- 
umentation about the matter. For this reason Warmington's major objec- 
tion to the possibility that Eusebius! source was one among the recipients 
raises some doubts. 

Barnes, mentioning the point in an article of 1992, proposes that «some 
personal contact procured Eusebius this otherwise inexplicable selection of 
documents from Syracuse itself». But im the Historia Ecclesiastica there 1s 
no other trace apart from this of such a "personal contact" in Syracuse, 
and this makes Barnes' hypothesis most doubtful. 

Possibly the best information about the provenance of Eusebius! copies 
of the documents can be obtained from the Historia Ecclesiastica, and 1n par- 
ticular from what the historian seems to know about western history. 

The history and the hterature of the western part of the empire were 
a field almost unknown to Eusebius, especially in comparison with. the 
extent of his information about the east. If we leave out the list of bish- 
ops of Rome and the ancient authors who came from Rome, but wrote 
in Greek and whose works had a wide diffusion in the east (for instance 
Irenaeus), in the first seven books of the Historia Ecclesiastica we find. only 
three significant references to western events and personages, Tertullian 
(h. e. 2, 2, 4-6; 2, 25, 4; 3, 20, 7; 3, 33, 35 5, 5, 5-7); the Novatian schism 
and the dispute between Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, and Stephen, bishop 
of Rome (Ah. e. 6, 43, 3; 7, 2-3; 7, 4-55; and the martyrdoms in Lyons and 
Vienne (h. e. 5, 1). 

Eusebius! unawareness of the west persists in Books 8-10, where he does 
deal with events concerning western history,? but in very general terms." 
Considering the extent to which these events were to be emphasized by 


7 Barnes *Constantinian Settlement", 648. 

5! As we shall see below, it is not certain that Eusebius directly knew Tertullian's 
works. As regards the Novatian schism and the quarrel between Cyprianus and Stephen, 
it is highly probable that the historian heard about them from the letters of Dionysius 
of Alexandria, who had an extensive correspondence with Stephen and other clerics 
from Rome, and whose letters were very well known to Eusebius and were often quoted 
verbatim. Finally, Eusebius was informed about the martyrdoms in Lyons and Vienne by 
a letter, in Greek, to the churches of Asia and Phrygia—a letter which he quotes 
verbatim. 

? Constantüus' death and Constantine's succession (h. e. 8, 13, 12-15); Maxentius 
tyranny (. e. 8, 14); the battle of Milvian bridge (f. e. 9, 9). 

* [ obviously exclude the chapters added in the last edition of the work concerning 
Constantine's victory over Licinius (h. e. 10, 8-9), because they date back to a later 
period (after 324), when Eusebius! knowledge about the west was considerably changed. 
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the subsequent tradition, including Eusebius himself in the Vita Constantini, 
their superficial treatment in the Historia Ecclesiastica can. be explained as 
lack of information, rather than as author's choice. 

But in Book 9 (h. e. 9, 9, 10-11) we can read an interesting detail about 
the city of Rome. In fact Eusebius describes the statue of Constantine that 
the emperor raised in Rome in the aftermath of his victory over Maxentius 
(October 312). Eusebius says that the statue held a memorial of the Saviour's 
passion in its hand and was placed in the most public area in Rome. The 
writer also quotes the words of the inscription engraved on it, translated 
from Latin into Greek. The description is so detailed that it seems to betray 
an eyewitness account. Moreover, the historian dwells on Maxentius! tyranny 
in Rome, even though his account, affected by the necessity to justify the 
parallel between Maxentius and Maximinus and their friendly alliance (Eus. 
h. e. 8, 14), seems to be conventional, mostly made up from stereotypical 
elements. 

lhese observations suggest that, if Eusebius had some contact (either 
personal or through the church of Caesarea) with someone in the west, 
this latter was probably in Rome; possibly, before the last edition of the 
work, the material about western history—including the collection of 
Constantinian documents—came to Eusebius from Rome (although this 
does not entail that the documents were necessarily collected in Rome). 


The so-called "edit of Milan? and the letter to. Miltiades 


The first Constantinian document quoted by Eusebius is the so-called *edict 
of Milan". 

lwo copies of this document exist, one from Lactantius (mort. pers. 48, 
2-12) and one from Eusebius (h. e. 10, 5, 2-14). Lactantius and Eusebius 
read the same text, apart from an opening paragraph added to Eusebius' 
copy. Ihe document established complete religion toleration and the 
restitution to both the Chrisüians and the churches of the goods which had 
been purchased from the fisc or anyone else, without any demand for 
payment. 

While the origin of Eusebius! copy is unknown, Lactantius explains that 
what he quotes is the letter to the governor of Bithyniae posted at Nicomedia 
13 June 313 (mort. pers. 48, 1). Hence Eusebius might have quoted the local 
copy sent from the emperors to the governor of Palestine. But it cannot 
be excluded that the writer obtained this letter together with the other 
five Constantinian texts, since he always keeps it attached to the other 
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documents, and he does not show any more information about it than 
about the other ones. If the "edict of Milan" was part of the collection, 
this entails that Eusebius! copy was not from Palestine, but had the same 
western provenance as the other documents. 

As regards the letter to Miltiades, it presents some peculiariües that make 
it slightly different from the other documents included in the "collection". 
Firstly, this is the only text that does not refer to provisions concerning 
grants and benefits to the Catholic church. Secondly, the letter was known 
in the west throughout the dispute and was read in the Council of Carthage 
(411; capu. gest. 3, 319, PL 11, 1249; see also Aug. Prev. coll. 3, 12, 24). 
Then the presence of such a letter in the context of a "collection" like 
that described above needs an explanation; in fact it does not fit the other 
documents as regards the very features that allow us to define them as a 
"collecüon": their content and their fate. Unfortunately there are no clues 
as to it and every hypothesis is highly speculative. However, it cannot be 
excluded that there might be some connections between a Roman origin 
of the collection and the fact that the letter was included among the other 
documents quoted by Eusebius but, unlike them, it was known in the west 
throughout the dispute. 


The language of the documents 


All documents that Eusebius quotes are—as the writer himself claims— 
translated from Latin into Greek. 

Latin was the language of the Roman administration and law. In 
particular, according to Rochette's analysis*' it seems that Diocletian tried 
to give an impulse to the use of Latin also in the eastern provinces. At 
least the permanent presence of a Latin court at Nicomedia favoured the 
circulation of Latin documents in the Greek east." 

However it 1s highly improbable that Eusebius was the translator of the 
documents. All his works show how little the historian knew not only about 
the history of the western church, but also about Latin literature. This is 


noticeable especially if we compare this lack of information with the extent 
of his Greek reading. 


* B. Rochette, Ze Latin dans le monde grec (Bruxelles 1997) 116-117; see F. Millar, 7he 
Roman Near East (Cambridge Mass./London 1993) 232-234. 

*' For an overview on this topic, and in particular for the posting up of permanent 
copies of Latin texts, see Corcoran, Empire, 295-296. 
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The sole Latin literary text that the historian seems to know is Tertullian's 
Apologeticum.? But in A. e. 2, 2, 4 he refers to a Greek translation. of the 
work, even though unfortunately the text does not allow us to establish if 
the author of the translation was Eusebius himself or someone else.** 
Whoever the translator was, it is relevant that Eusebius not only misun- 
derstands T'ertullian's text, but once he is found making (or quoting) a 
grave mistake: the statement of T'ertullian primum Neronem in hanc sectam cum 
maxime Romae orientem. Caesariano. gladio ferocisse (apol. 5, 3)? 1n. Eusebius! text 
is translated as Népova toto 10 6óypa, qvixo uoto. év "Popmn, trjv GvooATv 
nGcov vnot&&oc, Qc Tv eic n&vtag, Oub&avta. (A. e. 2, 25, 4).'* Even if the 
translator was someone other than Eusebius, nonetheless the writer did not 
see the Latin text at all or, if he did so, he was not able to understand 
the mistake. Whatever the case, it does seem clear the Eusebius was not 
very familiar with Laün language and literature. 

The only field in which Eusebius shows a very good knowledge of Latin 
is that concerning documents, most of which he claims to have been trans- 
lated from Latin. But he explicitly refers to a translation of his own only 
once, when he introduces Hadrianus' letter to Minucius Fundanus* (npeiq 
0' éni 10 "EAAnvikóv xoà óovojiv otv uevevAnoopev. A. e. 4, 8, 8). In all 
other cases he simply says that the text has been translated. 

The fact that Eusebius! knowledge of Latin texts is restricted to official 
documents or Constantine's speeches (v. C. 3, 13, 1; 4, 32;) suggests for 
their Greek translation an origin within the local administration, possibly 
by local officials or professional interpreters. For instance, in v. C. 4, 32 


* But he ignores Tertullian's other works as well as his hfe. 

* However, if the translator had been Eusebius himself, it is probable that he would 
have specified it; compare the translation of Hadrianus' letter to Fundanus (^. e. 4, 8, 8). 

5 '[ranslation: First Nero persecuted this sect, which at that very moment was rising in Rome. . . . 

** "l'ranslation: rst JNero. persecuted this. creed. when. especially in. Rome, after. submitting. the 
whole Oriens, he was cruel against. everyone. . . . 

" For the relationship between Eusebius! text and Jusün's text of the document, see 
E. Bickerman, "Pliny, Trajan, Hadrian and the Christians", in. Studies in. Jewish. and 
Christian History, IY (Leiden 1980) 153. 

*5 "he words which Eusebius makes follow to the transcription of Galerius' edict (A. e. 
8, 17, 11) are particularly interesting: toto. kat& tijv "Popatov qovtjv, eni tijv 'EAAGÓó0 
yAGrtav xoà 10 óvvatóv uevaAngOévto. In fact Rochette mentions a very similar for- 
mula, which was usual under Diocletian' reign to indicate translation from Latin into 
Greek about acts of sale: £pumveto tàv "Popoikàv xoà 10 óvvatóv, Rochette, Latin, 120- 
121, n. 273. However as regards the quotation of Galerius! edict it is not possible to 
establish if the translaton was from Eusebius or not. 
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Eusebius refers to ueOepunvevtat who translated into Greek Constantine's 
speeches, which were usually composed in Latin; in v. C. 3, 13, 1 the 
writer says that while Constantine was speaking, someone else was trans- 
lating (6oepunvebovtog £tépov).? Since Caesarea was an important centre 
in Palestine, it is not difficult to believe in the presence of such interpreters, 
even independently of the emperor. In particular as regards documents in 
Book 10 apart from the so-called edict of Milan, we should prefer the idea 
of a translation specifically made for Eusebius,? because these documents, 
unlike the other ones in the Historia Ecclesiastica, did not have importance 
in an eastern milieu. 


Conclusion 


As regàrds the Constantinian documents in Book 10 of the Historia 
Ecclesiastica, a conclusive answer cannot be formulated, as the evidence for 
supporting the various theses is too scanty. But both the content of the 
documents and their place in the context of the Hhstoria Ecclesiastica can 
supply a basis for some hypotheses. 

Eusebius might have obtained the Constantinian documents, including 
the "edict of Milan", as a group, without having any real knowledge of 
their background. The content of the documents, and the analogy with 
the use of other Constantnian texts in the development of the dispute, 
seems to indicate that they were grouped together in an anti-Donatst milieu 
for apologetic purposes which concerned the legitimate addressee of the 
imperial policy of restitution and exemption granted to the Christian church 
(a point that at the beginnings of the schism seems to have been a par- 
ticularly important one). 

But Eusebius appears to ignore this matter completely, and quotes the 
texts just because they supported the aim of his work in showing the favour 
of Roman authorities toward the church. 


** For Constanüne's knowledge of Greek see v. C. 3, 13, 2. 

*? Silli does not show doubts about Eusebius himself translating Constantine's docu- 
ments, because, as Silli points out, this is explicitly claimed by Eusebius; Silli, Testi costan- 
&niani, XVIII. But in the heading of the "edict of Milan" Eusebius just says that the 
document has been translated from Latin, while for the other documents he does not 
mention this point at all. 
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The provenance of the Eusebius! copies 1s also a puzzle. The hypothe- 
sis formulated here on the basis of the knowledge that Eusebius seems to 
have about western history is that the documents came to him from Rome. 
As regards their language, possibly there was someone in Caesarea who 
translated them for Eusebius from Latin into Greek. 
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In 1994, the German historian Karl-Heinz Schwarte published a paper in 
which he challenged the scholarly consensus according to which the legal 
basis of the *Great Persecution' consisted in four edicts that had been suc- 
cessively promulgated during the reign of Diocletian.! Schwarte argued that 
there had been only one edict which prescribed the destruction of the 
churches and the burning of the holy books and ordered everyone to 
sacrifice. It was the edict's intention to destroy Christanity by enforcing 
mass apostasy. By these drastic measures Diocletian wished to prepare and 
underpin the smooth transition from the first to the second tetrarchy. In 
the following I wish to give a brief outline of Schwarte's arguments and 
conclusions, put forward some arguments that question their validity and 
conclude by sketching a different view. 


I 


Schwarte (— Sch.) starts his argument by pointing out that the consen- 
sus view of Diocletian having issued four edicts is sustained by systemat- 
cally favouring Eusebius' account of the persecution over against Lactantius' 


I am grateful to my colleague Prof. Dr. Joachim Molthagen for many critical comments. 

! Karl-Heinz Schwarte, Diokletians Christengesetz, in: R. Günther/S. Rebenich, E 
fontibus haurire. Beitráge. zur. rómischen. Geschichte und. zu. ihren. Hilfswissenschaflen (Studien. zur 
Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums .N.F. 1. Reihe Bd.8), Paderborn u.a., 203-240.—Schwarte's 
theory was accepted by F. Kolb, Chronologie und Ideologie der Tetrarchie, in: AnTard 
3 (1995), 21-31:27 (with some modifications, see below) and B. Bleckmann, Diocletianus, 
in: Der .Neue Pauly 3 (1997), 577-587:584; it was rejected without further arguments by 
T.D. Barnes, Christentum und dynastische Politik (300-325), in: F. Paschoud/]. Szidat 
(Hrsgg.), Usurpationen in. der Spátantike. Akten des. Kolloquiums | "Staatsstreich und. Staathichkeit? 
6.-10.Màrz 1996 Solothurn/ Bern, Stuttgart 1997, 99-109: 104 (note 31). 


O Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2002 Vigihae Christianae 56, 75-95 
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view.^ Whereas Lactantius mentions only one edict, according to the con- 
sensus view Eusebius reports four of them. 

Sch. then proceeds to a detailed literary analysis of both. Lactantius and 
Eusebius. With regard to Lactantüus he notes the distorting tendency of 
putting most of the blame on Galerius instead of Diocletian: Since Lactantius 
was looking for striking examples of the cruel and unusual deaths of the 
persecutors of Christians and since Diocletian provided no such example, 
Lactantius selected Galerius rather than Diocletian as a target? But, Sch. 
stresses, this anti-Galerian bias did not tempt Lactantius into a total mis- 
representation of the events: Galenus is never exphcitly blamed for iniü- 
ating the persecution; Lactantius does not deny that it was in fact Diocletian 
who took the important decisions regarding it. Sch. paints Lactantius as 
a worthy successor to a writer as contortedly suggestive as Tacitus: The 
result is an account that is briliiantly and wilfully confused. Moreover, it 
is Lactantius literary strategy not to reveal at the outset the full contents 
of the first and only edict. This enables him to suggest to his readers that 
the dynamics behind the persecution was the discrepancy between the 
measures undertaken by Diocletan and the more murderous intentions of 
his Caesar Galerius? Lactantius blames Galerius for the fire in the palace 
at Nicomedia: The Caesar wished to jusüfy a persecution of Christians. 
For Sch. the measures against eunuchi and domestici as described in mort. 
15,2-3 are in fact the consequences of a general sacrifice order that was 
contained in the first and only edict. The passage in mort. 15,2 reporting 
the arrest and deportation of Christan clergy and their families (compre- 
henst presbyteri ac ministri et. sine. ulla probatione aut. confessione damnati cum omnibus 
suts deducebantur) should not be taken as referring to punitive measures against 
Diocletian's court in the wake of the palace fire in Nicomedia unless one 
wishes to assume that Diocletian's court counted among its members a 
considerable number of Christian clergy. In mort. 15,4 Lactantius explic- 


? Schwarte, op.cit., 206. 
?* Schwarte, op.cit., 207f. 
* Schwarte, op.cit., 208. 
? Schwarte, ibidem. 
Schwarte, op.cit., 212. 

^ Schwarte, op.cit., 213 remarks: ,,Um Galerius zu belasten, ohne doch Diokletians 
Alleinverantwortung expressis verbis abzustreiten, mufite von dem Inhalt des Termi- 
nalienedikts móglichst viel erst nach der Darstellung des von Galerius ausgelósten, 
Diokletian in furor versetzenden Palastbrandes zur Sprache gebracht werden."—Cf. 
Lactantius, mort. 14,1ff. I use J. Moreau's edition of Lactantius: Lactance. De la Mort des 
Persécuteurs I: Introduction, Texte critique et traduction; II: commentaire (SC 39), Paris 1954. 
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itly speaks of governors in other parts of the empire who compelled every- 
one to sacrifice to the gods.? But it is in mort. 15,6-7 that Lactantius finally 
gives his literary game away: There he remarks that letters were sent to 
Maximian and Constantius ut eadem facerent —eadem referring to all the meas- 
ures mentioned before. But according to Sch. it 1s clear that the letters 
are closely connected with the edict of Feb 24th. Therefore Lactantius 
seems to suggest that it was in fact the edict that contained all these mea- 
sures.? And when Lactantius tells his readers that Constantius pursued a 
policy of minimal compliance by destroying some churches he thereby sug- 
gests that the original edict contained an order to destroy the churches— 
a fact he does not care to mention in mort. 13,1.'? Sch. clinches his argu- 
ment: L. knows of only one edict which his suggestive narrative dissolves 
into successive anti-Chrisüan measures in order to paint Galerius as the 
driving force in the background. If Lactantius had known of several edicts 
he would have gladly seized on this fact and put it to polemical use.!! The 
conclusion seems to be inevitable: There had been only one edict. 

I wish to make two observations that point to difficulues in Sch.'s argu- 
ment: Firstly, it is quite clear that in mort. 13,1 Lactantius does not give 
us a complete summary of the edict's content. Sch. seems to agree with 
the consensus view that L. omits at least those regulations that refer to the 
destruction of churches and the burning of scriptures. Prima facie this 
observation might support Sch.'s view according to which Lactantius relates 
various provisions of the edict in narrative form. But it may also indicate 
that Sch.'s reconstruction of Lactantius' literary strategy is somewhat dis- 
torted: In this instance the omission is not obviously related to any anti 
Galerian bias as described by Sch.? Moreover, if one analyses mort. 13 
more closely, one realizes why Lactantius mentions the edict's stipulations 


$ Schwarte, op.cit. 212-214. 

? Since I fail to see that Lactantius explicitly suggests any connection between the 
edict and the letters to the Caesars, I will not deal with this argument. 

1? Schwarte, op.cit., 214. 

! Schwarte writes (S.214-215): ,,Zwar hat Laktanz seiner Galerius- Tendenz zuliebe 
den Vorgang der diokletianischen Chrstengesetzgebung kunstvoll verschleiert, doch hat 
ihn diese Tendenz nicht dazu verleitet, für eine Mehrzahl von Verfolgungsgesetzen aus- 
drücklich einzutreten." While it 1s true that Lactantius does not talk of more than one 
edict against the Christians, he nevertheless explicitly suggests that the measures related 
in mort. 14-15 have to be disünguished from the first edict when he writes in mort. 14,1: 
Sed Caesar non contentus est edicti. legibus: alter. Dioclettanum. aggredi. parat. 

1? Cf. note 7. 
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concerning the legal status of Chrisüans: According to his Christian. inter- 
pretaton the edict wished to deprive the Christians of their freedom and 
their voice (... libertatem denique ac vocem non haberent). And then Lactantius 
relates the story of the anonymous Chrisüan who had to suffer martyr- 
dom because he had torn down the edict and had made a sarcastic remark!? 
Lactantius' message is clear: This one Christian would rather be exe- 
cuted than be deprived of his free speech. Moreover, this is not the only 
instance where Lactantius emphasizes libertas as a fundamental value.'* 
One has the impression that Lactantius generally prefers reporüng anti- 
Chrisüan measures to summarnzing legal provisions. Only in this one instance 
he mentions part of the edict's content in order to set the scene for the 
spectacular display of courage on the part of the anonymous Christian. 


A second observation: 

As I have already mentioned, Schwarte believes that Lactantius focussed 
his polemic on Galerius because it was Galenus rather than Diocletian 
who had suffered that kind of cruel and unusual death that Lactantius 
needed in order to illustrate the fundamental thesis of mort.'? I am not sure 


!5 Lactantius, mort. 13,2: Quod edictum quidam etsi non. recte, magno tamen ammo. deripuit. et 
conscidit, cum irridens. diceret. victorias. Gothorum et. Sarmatarum | propositas. What 1s the exact 
import of the anonymous martyr's remark? It probably invites an ironic comparison 
with the contemporary victories over the Sarmatians. As J. Moreau, SC 39, 411 informs 
us, it is not impossible that Galerius defeated the Sarmatians sometimes between 302 
and 304. Finally, it is only fair to point out that some coins issued by the tetrarchs car- 
ried the legend: 'Victoria Sarmatica! and showed the two augusti sacrificing, cf. R.S. 
Bagnall/J.B. Rives, A Prefect's Edict Mentioning Sacrifice, in: Archi» für Rehgionswissenschaft 
2 (2000), 77-86: 82. Someone who wished to support Sch.'s theory could argue that 
the anonymous remark commented on the universal sacrifice order that was already 
contained in this first and only edict and interpreted it ironically as a traditional sacrifice 
giving thanks to the gods for a splendid military victory. But this interpretation would 
seem to be rather far fetched and cannot carry the burden of any proof. 

^ Lactantius, mort. 5,2; 17. If one reads mort. 21 closely, one realizes that according 
to Lactantius the persecution of Christians was Galerius trial run for the more com- 
prehensive tyranny that was to start after 305.—Sch. sees here an allusion to Tacitus, 
Agr. 2,2. C£, however, R.M. Ogilvie, 7/he Library of Lactantius, Oxford 1978, 43 who 
denies that Lactantius had read Tacitus. 

5 K. Schwarte, op.cit., 209-10. It is only fair to mention that Sch.s argument is 
supported by other scholars: Cf. the classic paper of M. Gelzer, Der Urheber der 
Christenverfolgung von 303, in Idem, Kleine Schrifien. Band 11, Wiesbaden 1963, 378-386; 
cf. also J. Vogt, Chnistenverfolgung I (historisch), in: RAC 2 (1954), 1194: ,,Laktanz hat 
in seiner Voreingenommenheit aus dem schweren Tod des Galerius auf dessen Hauptschuld 
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whether this sustained and complex misrepresentation of the events (if mis- 
representation it is) would be sufficiently explained by such a simple motive. 
Moreover, whilst it is true that Galerius! death provided a spectacular ex- 
ample of divine vengeance,'? Lactantius leaves his readers in no doubt that 
Diocletian too had to suffer the just retribution for his crime of persecut- 
ing the Christians: In. mort. 17 he depicts Diocletian's visit to Rome 
(November-December 303)" as an unmiügated disaster. The Augustus who 
is unable to bear the frankness of the Romans (cum libertatem populi Romam 
ferre non. poterat) leaves the city in some haste, impatient and with a sick 
mind. After his departure he becomes seriously ill; later on there are per- 
sistent rumours that he has died. Then he recovers somewhat, but only 
parüally: His madness 1s interspersed with periods of lucidity. Thus Lactantius" 
version of the events squeezes the first phase of the persecution into the 
period between Feb 23rd and Nov 20th 303. 

Moreover, in mort. 42 Lactanüus relates that shortly before his death 
Diocletian suffers the singular indignity of seeing his effigies abolished dur- 
ing lifetime (cum videret vivus quod nulli umquam imperatorum acciderat): Constantine 
had issued a decree according to which all the effigies of Maximian should 
be destroyed—Maximian and Diocletian were often represented as a pair. 
By way of conclusion Lactantius remarks: 

Jta viginti annorum felicissimus imperator ad humilem vitam. dewctus a. deo et procul- 
catus tmurüs atque in odium vitae deductus postremo fame atque angore confectus est. 

As regards Diocletian, divine retribution had worked to Lactantus' full 
satisfaction. 

lo sum up: Sch. constructs a tenuous argumentum e silentio: Lactantius' 
anti-Galerian bias explains why he 'dissolved' the first edict into a narra- 
tive, 1e. to place some of the measures it contained after the fire in the 
palace at Nicomedia. It would have even been better if he could have 


geschlossen." For a dissident voice, cf. T.D. Barnes, op.cit. (see note 1), 104 (with notes); 
idem, The Constantinian Settlement, in: From Eusebius to. Constantine. Selected Papers 
1982-1993, Nr. IX, 639 (with notes on p. 654). Barnes cites inter alia Eusebius, /.e. 
8,16,2-3 in support of his view. 

'* Cf. Lactanüus, mort. 33. For possible models, cf. M. Gelzer, op.cit. (note 15) 381f. 
Lactantius claims that Galerius finally confessed his belief in the Chrisüaan. God (mort. 
33,11); Galenus! edict of toleration is cited as testimony. The fact that it was precisely 
Galerius who issued this edict shortly before his death must have provided an addi- 
tional motive for highlighüng his role in the persecution and the manner of his death. 

7 See T.D. Barnes, 7/he New Empire of Dicletian and. Constantine, Cambridge/Mass. 
1982, 56. 
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mentioned several edicts. Since he is silent about several edicts there could 
have been only one. I suspect that it is Sch.'s argument rather than 
Lactantius alleged literary tendency that 15 contorted: There is—at this 
stage of the argument—no independent proof that a universal order to 
sacrifice was indeed part of the first edict. However, we have reason to 
assume that Lactantius! account of the first edict was indeed incomplete 
as far as the stipulations about the razing of churches and the burning of 
holy books were concerned. But this omission on the part of Lactantius 
has nothing to do with his anüi-Galerian. bias. Moreover, the two stipula- 
tions of the first edict that Lactantius does mention are part of a story 
about the defense of libertas against a tyrannical regime. 

Finally: While the anti Galerian bias of Lactantus is undeniable, it. is 
much more difficult to account for it. It is probably far too simple to dis- 
miss it as purely an a posteriori construction of Lactantius. Since Lactantius 
lived and worked in Nicomedia he probably had either some background 
information about the views of the two emperors or at least access to that 
kind of court rumour that he could have easily mistaken for genuine back- 
ground information. In other words: We cannot exclude the possibihty that 
already Lactantus' (oral? Christian?) sources were informed by some kind 
of anü Galerian bias. 

I turn to Eusebius! account. Prima facie Eusebius mentions three edicts 


9 


during the reign of Diocletian in his 'Ecclesiastical History'? and four in 


his treatise on the martyrs of Palesüne.? Sch. aims at reducing these four 
edicts to one. Whereas he sees Lactantius as someone with a strong bias 
and a dominant literary strategy, he has difficulties in detecting something 
similar in Eusebius: According to Sch. Eusebius simply tries to use to the 
best of his ability the incomplete informatüon he has received.? 


/5 But cf. P.S. Davies, The Origin and Purpose of the Persecution of AD 303, in: 
J41hS 40 (1989), 66-94 who blames Lactantüus for a comprehensive distortion of the 
facts. 

? [ cite the edition of E. Schwartz/Th. Mommsen: Eusebius Werke. Zweiter Band: Die 
FKarchengeschichte. Die. Lateinische. Übersetzung des. Rufin. Zweiter Teil: Die Bücher VI bis X. Über 
die. Mártyrer in. Palüstina, Leipzig 1908. I have also consulted the translation and com- 
mentary of H,J. Lawlor and J.E.L. Oulton: Eusebxus. The Ecclesiastical History and the Martyrs 
of Palestine. Vol. I: Translation; vol.II: Introduction, .Notes and Index, London 1954.— Eusebius, 
h.e. 8,2,4-5 (Schwartz-Mommsen 742,9-20); 8,6,8 (Schwartz-Mommsen 750,21-25); 8,6,10 
(Schwartz-Mommsen 752,3-6). 

? Eusebius, M.Pal. prol.1-2 (Schwartz 907,3-14); 3,1 (Schwartz 910,1-5) (short version). 

?! Sch writes (215): ,, Wenn man Euseb eine Tendenz zuschreiben wollte, dann am 
ehesten die Vorstellung einer sich steigernden Intensitát der Verfolgung: Warnung auf 
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Sch. first plays off against each other the two passages e. 8,2,5 and 
h.e. 8,6,8-10. According to him the so called second and third edicts are 
in fact only one edict; it is only in /.e. 8,06,8-10 that Eusebius splits this 
one edict into two. Sch. discerns a reason for this spliting: Eusebius wished 
to point out that the second edict had the negative effect of overcrowd- 
ing the prisons; therefore the third edict with his stipulation about freeing 
apostate clergy had to be issued to remedy the situation.? 

I am not sure whether Sch.'s case here is very convincing: Eusebius' 
wording in /Le. 8,6,10 (o001G 5'éxépov và np&ro. yp&pupocto, ÉxwxacteUAmoótov) 
suggests that the third edict followed hard on the heels of the second one. 
Against Sch. one could argue that in 8,6,8-10 Eusebius relates more pre- 
cisely that which he had briefly mentioned by way of anticipation in h.e. 
8,2,5.5 "The fact that Eusebius defily explains the third edict as a remedy 
for the negative practical consequences of the second edict (overcrowding 
of prisons) is no sufficient reason for assuming that he splits one edict 
into two. 

Sch. then proceeds to prove that the so called fourth edict (i.e. the un- 
versal sacrifice order) was in fact already implied in the first edict. He pre- 
pares the ground by observing that at least those martyrdoms that Eusebius 
reports 1n /.e. 8,8ff. can only be explained by assuming a general order to 


Warnung lief) die Christenheit ungehórt vorübergehen. So kónnte man vermuten, dass 
Euseb aus eigenem Gestaltungswillen die Gesetzgebung Diokletians in. móglichst viele 
Finzelerlasse parzelliert hat. In Wirklichkeit aber dominiert bei Euseb nicht die Tendenz, 
sondern die Quellenlage." Sch. feels almost tempted to ascribe to Eusebius the same 
sort of strategy as he does in the case of Lactantus. But he shrinks back from this 
explanation. The final phrase is very awkward indeed: I would have thought that both 
Eusebius and Lactantius were faced with the same task of fiting incomplete and con- 
tradictory fragments of information (or more accurately: earlier representations of 'real 
events) into a more or less plausible picture. Lactantius does not care to reveal his 
sources, Eusebius! apologetic strategy obliges him to parade them. 

? Schwarte, op.cit., 218. 

?5 'l'his is of course a description which—like Sch.!—passes by all the close hiterary 
analysis undertaken by previous scholars: R. Laqueur, for example, argued that the sec- 
tion SchwartzzMommsen 742,9-744,15 represents a source different from the source of 
section SchwartzMommsen 744,16-770,23. (the so called 'epitomé"). The first section is 
a reworked version of the the text Schwartz 907,3-908,23. 'There the first, second and 
third edict were originally not designated as BacUuaxóc, i.e. as emanating from the 
emperors. It was only when Eusebius created the 'epitomé' that he changed his mind 
about the origin of these orders and modified /.e. 8,2,4-5 (SchwartzzMommsen 742,9tf.) 
accordingly (Cf. R. Laqueur, Eusebius als Historiker seiner Zeit [AKG 11], Berlin u. Leipzig 
1929, 19. 34-39). Clearly, Laqueur's reconstruction does not support Sch.'s argument. 
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sacrifice. Sch. rightly remarks that in his 'Ecclesiastical History! Eusebius 
does neither mention a general sacrifice order nor does he connect it with 
the first or second edict. He writes: 


Die Martyrien aber, von denen Euseb in seiner Kirchengeschichte berichtet, 
gebieten es, ein bereits am Anfang stehendes allgemeines Opferedikt zu pos- 
tulieren . . ^ 


A little later, Sch. writes with obvious reference to the passage just quoted: 


Wie gezeigt wurde, zwingen die Angaben Eusebs zu der Annahme, daf) ein 
allgemeines Opferedikt bereits Bestandteil der ersten der beiden, e. 8,2,4f. 
und mart.Pal. praef. 1f. vorgestellten Gesetze gewesen sein muf.? 


If you compare the two passages it is quite clear that Sch. exaggerates 
when he claims that he has demonstrated that the universal sacrifice order 
was contained in the very first edict. 

In the section between the two passages Sch. turns to the short version 
of the Martyrs of Palesüne. There, in M.Pal. 3,1, it is said that under the 
governor Urbanus a general sacrifice order arrived in Palestine. The date 
is 304 or 305. Sch. nigthly emphasises that Eusebius! notice does not give 
us the date of the issuing of this decree but rather of its publication in 
Palestine. He then points to the story about the martyrdom of Romanus 
in M.Pal. This martyrdom occurred on Nov 17th 303.75 But, Sch. argues, 
the story of Romanus' arrest points to a universal sacrifice order: The exor- 
cist and deacon from Caesarea was arrested when he fervently admon- 
ished a crowd of men, women and children who were rushing to sacrifice 
to the idols." 

lhus, one is bound to conclude, already at this tme (or rather some 
time before) there must have been a general sacrifice order. 

Again we entertain some doubts as to the validity of Sch.s argument: 
lhe story about the martyrdom of Romanus is particularly problematic. 
Both the longer and the shorter version of M.Pal. connect this story with 
a visit of an emperor in Antioch.?* It is the emperor who subjects Romanus 


^ Schwarte, op.cit., 219. 

? Schwarte, op.cit., 220-1. 

? Eusebius, M.Pal. 1,5 (Schwartz 402,27). 
7 Schwarte commits a trivial blunder when on p. 220, note 41 he assumes that 
Romanus' courageous action took place on Nov 17th 303 (cf. also G.E.M. de Ste. Croix, 
in: HTÀR 47 [1954], 82). In the short version of M.Pal. Eusebius makes it quite clear 
that there was a considerable lapse of time between Romanus arrest and his execution 
(M.Pal. 2,4 [Schwartz 909,26-27]). 


? Compared with the longer version of M.Pal the shorter version remarks that 
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to the new and unusual punishment of cutting off his tongue. If we fol- 
low Eusebius! chronology, this visit should have taken place some time 
before Nov 17th 303. But, according to the available evidence, such an 
imperial visit by either Diocletian or Galerius is quite improbable in 303. 
T.D. Barnes conjectured autumn 302 as a possible date?—this would fit 
Eusebius remark about Romanus! long period of incarceration.? Now we 
are faced with an uncomfortable alternative: Either Barnes is right and 
Romanus' arrest has nothing to do with the first edict (which was pro- 
mulgated on Feb 24th 303), or Barnes is wrong and the whole story about 
Romanus is discredited as a moderately trustworthy account of what had 
happened. 

But even if Sch. were right—his analysis of M.Pal. 2,1ff. would only 
prove that the universal sacrifice order was issued some time before Nov 
17th 303—4t would not prove that the sacrifice order was contained in the 
edict of Feb 24th. 

So far Sch. claims to have reduced Eusebius four edicts to two: A first 
edict which also contained a general sacrifice order and a second edict 
which concerned the clergy. In order to collapse these two edicts into one, 
he continues the second of the two passages quoted above with the fol- 
lowing words: 


Da aber Euseb selbst seiner—gelegentlichen— Behauptung widerspricht, dass 
Kleriker spáter als die Nichtkleriker Gegenstand kaiserlicher VerfolgungsmaD- 
nahmen gewesen wáren, lásst sich auch seine Annahme eines zweiten, allein 
die Kirchenvorsteher betreffenden diokletianischen Christengesetzes nicht auf- 
rechterhalten. Die Fakten des von Euseb dargestellten Verfolgungsablaufes 


Romanus' visit to Antioch took place at the time of the destruction of the churches' 
(Schwartz 909,8) but does not mention the judge forcing the people to sacrifice. Thus 
the shorter version clearly dates Romanus' visit to Antioch after the order concerning 
the destruction of the churches and before the universal sacrifice order (cf. M.Pal. 3,1). 
The longer version does not mention the first three 'edicts' but remarks in 3,1 apro- 
pos of the fourth 'edict' that "imperial edicts arrived again for the second time, much 
worse than the first i.e. the sacrifice order for the clergy (transl. Lawlor/Oulton, vol. 
II, 339). 

7? Cf. T.D. Barnes, The Constantinian settlement, in: idem, From Eusebius to Augustine. 
Selected Papers 1982-1993, Aldershot 1994, Nr. IX, 639; cf. idem, op.cit. (see note 17), 
55. M. Sordi, 7l cristianesimo e Roma, Bologna 1965, 350 argued that either Diocletian 
or—more likely—Galerius went to Antioch in 303 sometime after the first edict in order 
to deal with the rebellion of Eugenius. But the short account of Libanius who had 
knowledge of the affair does not support Sordi's suggestion, cf. or.20,17-20. 

9 See note 27. 

?! It should be pointed out that in the longer version of M.Pal. Alphaios is arrested 
for the same offense as Romanus. 
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sprechen vielmehr dafür, dass er aus einem Edikt Diokletnans ebenso zwei Edikte 
gemacht hat wie er sein zweites Edikt wiederum in zwei weitere zerteilt hat. 


The first sentence leaves me somewhat baffled: Where exactly does Eusebius 
claim that the clergy suffered persecution after the laity? And where exactly 
does he contradict this claim? Since this sentence contains the final impor- 
tant step in Sch.'s 'deconstruction' of Eusebius! version, its vagueness is a 
bit disappointing. Perhaps Sch. wishes to suggest that Eusebius' report 
about a second and third edict concerning the clergy amounts to an implicit 
claim that the persecution of the clergy started sometime after the measures 
against the laity. And perhaps Sch. also thinks that the martyrdoms Eusebius 
relates contradict this implicit claim.? 

To conclude: Sch. has justly felt that there are discrepancies between 
Eusebius! reports of the four edicts and the various martyrdoms he pre- 
sents. In fact, this is Eusebius! problem: On the one hand he has some 
(probably incomplete) information about legal measures against the Christians, 
on the other hand he has some martyrdom stories that do not concern 
themselves with legal niceties. Eusebius tries to match these two types of 
sources in order to present a plausible version of the events. But he 1s too 
scrupulous to harmonize his sources and simply to edit out remaining con- 
tradictions. In other words: Despite the martyrdom stones which do not 
care to disünguish between different edicts, Eusebius feels bound to make 
this distincüon because he has information to corroborate it. 

If we delve a little deeper into an analysis of either version of the M.Pal. 
and bk 8 of the 'Ecclesiastical History', we quickly realize that Eusebius' 
perception of the legal background of the persecution was changing.? For 
example, R. Laqueur has tried to argue that M.Pal. 3,1 is a doublet of 
M.Pal. 4,8: both passages relate a universal order to sacnfice* Laqueur 
assumes that M.Pal. 9,2 indicates that previously there had been only one 
sacrifice order.? According to Laqueur Eusebius had realized that the mar- 
tyrdoms of Timothy of Gaza, Agapios and Thekla (M.Pal. 3,1ff.) could not 
be accounted for by the edicts against the clergy. Thus he produced in 


?' On p. 220 Sch. had highlighted the fact that for the first year of the persecution 
in Palestine Eusebius only records the martyrdoms of clergy. 

53 See also note 23. 

** Since Eusebius writes in M.Pal. 4,8 that this is the first edict of the tyrant (Schwartz 
914,7), one could argue that M.Pal. 4,8 was part of a text which did not yet include 
M.Pal. 3,1, cf. R. Laqueur, op.cit. (note 22), 87. 

5 Schwartz-Mommsen 928,10f.; cf. R. Laqueur, op.cit. (note 23), 87. 
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M.Pal. 3,1 a doublet of M.Pal. 4,89? If Laqueur were nght, M.Pal. 3,1 
would be an interesting instance of Eusebius changing his story of the legal 
measures against the Christians in order to account for the martyrdoms 
he wished to include." In this case the assumption of an universal sacrifice 
order issued by Diocletian is based on the conclusions of Eusebius and the 
somewhat dubious evidence of some acta martyrum. It is a pity that 
Sch.'s reading of Eusebius resolutely passes by the problem of reconstructing 
the complicated literary genesis of bk 8 of the Ecclesiastical History and the 
different versions of M.Pal. This is bound to weaken a priori his conclu- 
sions concerning the reliability of Eusebius! information about the different 
anti-Christüaan edicts.? 

Finally, it should be noted that already K. Stade and F. Kolb" had 
suggested that only the first edict was a proper edict; the later 'edicts' were 
only corollaries.! Kolb stresses—like Sch.—that Lactantius mentions only 
one edict although he normally does not miss an opportunity to relate 
anti-Chrisian measures. Moreover, Eusebius calls the second, third. and 
fourth *edict yp&pota (letters). According to Kolb, these fedicts' were sim- 
ply letters directed to the provincial governors." However, the force of this 


** R, Laqueur, op.cit. (note 23), 86ff. 

? One is tempted to point out that Eusebius did not feel any similar compulsion to 
preface the martyrdom of Romanus by a general sacrifice order... 

3? Modern historians only emulate the problematic precedent of Eusebius if they infer 
the date of the 4th edict from its earliest application in March/April 304 as attested 
by the martyrdom of Agape, Irene, Chione and companions 3,2 (H. Musurillo, The 
Acts of the Christian Martyrs, Oxford 1972, 280ff.). Cf. P.S. Davies, op.cit. (note 18) 
74 (note 48). 

? [ would like to stress that my case against Sch.'s theory does not depend on the 
validity or otherwise of R. Laqueur's views. 

* Of. K. Stade, Der Politiker Diokletian und die. letzte grofle. Christenverfolgung, Wiesbaden 
1926, 162; F. Kolb, L'ideologia tetrarchica e la politica religiosa di Diocleziano, in: 
G. Bonamente/A. Nestori, 7 Cristiani e ÜImpero nel IV secolo. Colloquio sul. Cristtanesimo nel 
mondo antico. Atti del Convegno (Macerata 17-18 Dicembre 1987), Macrata 1988, 17-44:18. It 
has to be observed that Stade and Kolb seem to differ from Sch. as to the precise con- 
tents of the principal propositions of the edict and its corollaries. 

*! According to D. Liebs' classification: seripta ad edictum (in: R. Herzog/P.L. Schmidt, 
Handbuch der lateinischen Literatur der Antike. Fünfler Band: Restauration und. Erneuerung. 284-374 
n.Chr., München 1989, 57). 

*? F. Kolb, op.cit. (note 40), 18-19. Kolb rightly points out that in the West only the 
first edict was properly implemented.— The evidence for the enforcement of the sacrifice 
order in the West is discussed at some length — G.E.M. de Ste. Croix, Aspect of the 
Great Persecution, in: H7AR 47 (1954), 75-113: 84-96.110-112. Cf. Optatus of Mileve, 
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lexicalic argument 1s somewhat weakened by the observation that Eusebius 
also calls the first edict ypéupato.* 


II 


My preceding observations have thrown some doubt on the validity of 
Sch.'s treatment of Lactantius and Eusebius. If I am correct, Sch.s the- 
ory of only one edict against the Christians is not supported by the avail- 
able sources. Sch.'s study has a second part in which he proceeds to recon- 
struct the one and only antü-Christian edict and—on the basis of this 
reconstruction—to explore the rationale and motive of Diocletian's perse- 
cution of Chrisaans. In the following I wish to add some observations on 
this part of Sch.'s study. 

According to Sch. the original edict consisted of general stpulations 
("Grundbesümmungen") and provisions concerning the implementation of 
the proposed measures ("Durchführungsbestimmungen"). There were only 
two general stüpulations 

a) Christian churches and Christian scriptures should be destroyed. 

b) A general sacrifice order, partly concerning clergy, partly concerning 

the laity. 


Against the Donatists 3,8 (SC 413 56-59). Cf. T.D. Barnes (see note 29), Nr. IX, 640. 
The inscription CIL 6700 at Castellum Elephantum (Roufach) mentions martyrs qui sunt 
passi sub preside Floro in citate. miletivana in. diebus. turificationis. Cf. Y. Duval, Loca Sanctorum 
Africae. Le culte des Martyrs en Afrique du IV* au VII* sicle (Collection de l'École Francaise 
de Rome 58), T.I, 245-247 (Nr.117). The martyrs died on Nov 20th; since Valerius 
Florus was no longer praeses of Numidia Cirtensis on Nov 17th 304 (cf. A.H.M. 
Jones/J.R. Martindale/J. Morris, Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire I [260-395], 
Cambridge 1971, 368; for an extended discussion, cf. H.-G. Kolbe, Die Statthalter Numidiens 
von Gallen bis Konstantin (268-320), München-Berlin 1962, 46-53) we are bound to con- 
clude that their martyrdom took place on Nov 20th 303, i.e. before the date normally 
assumed for the 4th edict. Cf. also Augustin, Contra Cresconium III, 27. Sch. could have 
exploited this piece of information in support of his theory. But perhaps it is no acci- 
dent that the dies turficattonis were connected with the name of Florus. An imperial 
sacrifice order is mentioned in two other African acta martyrum: In the Passio sanctarum 
Maximae, Secundae et Donatillae 1 the proconsul Africae Anullinus say: Maximianus et Gallienus 
[sic], pui et augusti. imperatores, litteras ad me dare dignati sunt. ut. christiani omnes. veniant. et 
sacrficent. (J.-L. Maier, Le dossier du Donatisme [TU 134], T.I, Berlin 1987, 96). The date 
is July 30th, 304; there is no talk of an 'edict', but of a letter to Anullinus containing 
an order. Cf. also the Passio sanctae Crispinae 1 (5.12.304) ( J.-L. Maier, op.cit., 107-108). 

5 Eusebius, /.e. 8,2,4-5 (SchwartzzMommsen 742,12.17): BacuUuxé& ypéppoto, ypoqn. 
Cf. M.Pal., prol.1 (Schwartz-Mommsen 907,6-7.10-11). 
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According to Sch. the stipulations concerning the legal status of Christians 
belong to the *"Durchführungsbesuümmungen'; they make sense only in con- 
nection with the general sacrifice order: The emperors were faced with the 
problem that they had no direct means of implementng a general sacrifice 
order. Thus they had to rely on private initiative. Lactantius reports that 
Chrisüans were excluded from suing de iniuria, de adulterio and de rebus 
ablatis. In other words: Christians were unable to seek legal redress for 
bodily harm or libel either for themselves or for their slaves and freed- 
men. Nor were they able to defend themselves against adulterous spouses 
and their lovers. According to Sch. the emperors wished to encourage the 
lower orders of the municipial bureaucracy and private persons to bring 
Christians to court. Since they had ordered that each trial had to start 
with a sacrifice of the liigants the Christians were faced with either apos- 
tasy or the forfeiture. of their legal claims.** 

I am not convinced by this reconstrucion—the proposed connection 
between the general sacrifice order and the loss of legal status of Christians 
is artifical and not corroborated by either Lactantius or Eusebius. Both 
report that the general sacrifice order was implemented by organizing mass 
sacrifices. I do not see why this should have been more difficult for Diocletnian 
or Galerius than for Decius some fifty years before." 'l'his does not exclude 
the possibility that a considerable number of Christians managed to avoid 
the sacrifices without being detected or molested. 

Sch. devotes the two final sections of his study to an exploration of the 
aims and motives of Diocletian's law against the Christians. For Sch., 
Chrisüanity was 'religio licita! until the second edict of Valerian in 258 
made being a Christian a crime. Trajan's rescript to Phny the Younger 
suspected Christians of rejecüng the official Roman rehgion which guar- 
anteed the prosperity of the empire; it was this suspicion that Christians 
had to allay by sacrificing to the gods. Under Valerian, Sch. avers, it was 
impossible for Christians to escape punishment by sacrificing to the gods: 
Members of the clergy were executed, the laity were subject to loss of priv- 
ilege and confiscation. According to Sch. Diocletian endorsed the substance 
of Valenan's legal policy: Once again, being Christian became a crime. 
However, Chrisüians could escape punishment by sacrificing, because—and 
this is for Sch. the new element—the pagan authoriües viewed the very 


* Schwarte, op.cit., 222-229. 
$ Cf. also G.E.M. de Ste. Croix, op.cit. (note 42), 96-100. 
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act of sacrificing to the gods as a rejection of Christian religion. For Sch., 
then, there was a fundamental difference between Trajan's and Diocletian's 
atütudes towards Christianity: Whereas Trajan wished to ensure the loy- 
alty of the Chrisüans towards the emperor, Diocletian was intent on destroy- 
ing Chrisüanity by enforcing universal apostasy." 

Again, one would like to disagree strongly: Trajan's rescript makes it 
quite clear that he considered the nomen Christianum as a capital crime; the 
emperor who had been informed by Pliny must have been well aware that 
sacrificing to the gods meant apostasy.?? 

The main aim of tetrarchic religious policy was constructive: Traditional 
Roman religion was to be restored. The destruction of Chrstüanity served 
this aim; Diocletan and his colleagues must have assumed that it was 
impossible for believing Chnisüans to venerate the pagan gods. Thus the 
Christian cult must be suppressed and the Christians terrorized into renounc- 
ing their faith. Galerius! edict of toleration (311) leaves no doubt: The fact 
that the abandoned persecution had succeeded in preventing Chrstians 
from publicly worshipping their God without having re-converted people 
to traditional Roman religion was considered a disaster.?? 

Sch. views Diocletian's law against the Christian in the context of the 
emperor's efforts of preparing his and his colleague's abdication and of 


*€ Sch. writes (p. 232): ,Es hatte mehr als ein Jahrhundert gebraucht, bis der rómi- 
sche Staat (also die Kaiser und ihre Ratgeber) begriffen hatte, was Trajan noch nicht 
gesehen hatte und wahrscheinlich auch nicht wissen konnte: daf) jedes Gótteropfer für 
einen Christen vor allem eine innerkirchliche Wirkung hatte, námlich die Selbstausschlie- 
Dung aus der kirchlichen Gemeinschaft." 

"7 Op.cit., 230-33. 

** Sch. has argued his case elsewhere in some greater detail, cf. Idem, Intention und 
Rechtsgrundlage der christenverfolgung im Rómischen Reich. Eine entwicklungsgeschicht- 
liche Skizze, in: Spátantike und frühes Christentum. Ausstellung im. Liebieghaus Museum alter. Plastik 
Frankfurt am. Main. (16.Dezember bis 11.Márz 1984), 20-33: 22-24. Sch. contends that 
lrajan's rescript did not outlaw Christians per se but rather Christians who refused to 
demonstrate their loyalty to the emperor by sacrificing. Here I can only register my 
disagreement. I also do not wish to comment on Sch.'s reconstruction of Valerian's sec- 
ond edict because that would necessitate a detailed discussion of his earlier study: Die 
Christengesetze Valerians, in: W. Eck (ed.), Rehgion und Gesellschafi in der rómischen Kaiserzet. 
Kolloquium zu Ehren von Friedrich. Vittinghoff, Kóln—Wien 1989. 

*? Pliny, ep. 10,96,5. 

? Cf. Lactantius, mort. 34,4. From Galerius! point of view the persecution had failed 
because the Christians had ceased to worship the Christian God without taking part in 
pagan cults. 
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ensuring a smooth transfer of power to the second tetrarchy.?! Since the 
abdication of a ruling emperor was something novel, Diocletian feared that 
his successors might find it difficult to win the approval of their subjects. 
The ideological basis of the tetrarchy was the idea that the power of 
Juppiter and Hercules was manifest in the emperors, the Iovi and Herculi; 
some scholars speak of a 'Diocletianic theocracy'. According to Sch., 
Diocleüan was aware that this new religious ideology was totally unac- 
ceptable to Christians. Therefore the emperor—unlike his predecessors— 
could no longer rely on the acquiescence of his Christian subjects. According 
to Sch. it was in order to strengthen his new theocratic ideology and con- 
sequently the tetrarchic system that Diocletian prescribed a universal sacrifice 
as an explicit manifestation of the subjects! loyalty to the empire and its 
rulers. For Sch., then, Diocletian had to target the Christians because he 
had quite correctly idenüfied them as the enemies of his revolutionary 
inventions: the tetrarchic system and its ideological basis, the cult of Juppiter 
and his divine family.? 

Sch. consequently denies any strong connection between Diocletian's law 
against the Manicheans? and legal measures against the Christians. According 
to Sch. the anu Manichean edict is a rescrip?^ that was not initiated by 
the emperor and is consequently of limited value for tracing the chrono- 
logical sequence of his religious policy. 

Again there is ground for some disagreement with Sch.: Firstly, as regards 
the law against the Manicheans, I have to leave it to the specialists of 


?! Sch., op.cit., 235-237, stresses that since the date of the law against the Christians 
is closer to 305 than to 293 it has more to do with the transition to the second tetrar- 
chy than the establishment of the first. Moreover, he points out, from winter 302/3 to 
May 305 all of Diocletian's activities were geared to ensure a smooth transfer of power 
to his successors. However, the anti-Chrisüan purges of the court and the army must 
have taken place sometime before 303, cf. Lactantius, mort. 10,1-5; Eusebius, h.e. 8,4. 
Cf. also F. Kolb, op.cit. (note 1), 28. 

? Sch., op.cit, 233-240. For Sch. Diocletian is the driving force behind the perse- 
cution. He writes (op.cit. 237): ,, Keiner der vier im Jahr 303 amtierenden Kaiser hatte 
daher soviel Grund zur Verteidigung der tetrarchischen Herrschertheologie wie Diokletian." 

?5 Collatio Mosaicarum. et. Romanarum legum 15,3 (E. Seckel/B. Kuebler, Jurisprudentiae 
Anteiustinianae reliquias, Leipzig 1927, 381-383). Cf. also K. Stade, op.cit. (see above note 
40); 86-89; M. Th. Fógen, Die Enteignung der Wahrsager. Stud zum kaiserlichen Waissensmonopol 
in der Spátantike, Frankfurt 1997, 26-34 (good bibliography). 

* Cf. D. Liebs op.cit. (note 41), 57-58 according to whom Diocletian's letter to 
Iulianus belongs to the genre of epistula or sacrae htterae, i.e. an imperial letter to a high- 
ranking official or prefect who then had either to promulgate the letter by an edict or 
to forward it to governors subject to him. 
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Roman law to assess the importance of imperial replies for the reconstruc- 
ton of the legislative policy of a Roman emperor. 

But I would still be tempted to use Diocletian's letter to Iulianus, the 
proconsul of Africa, in order to illuminate Diocletian's religious policy.? 

Both the similariües and the discrepancies between the reply to Iulianus 
and the edicts against the Christians are striking. In both cases the holy 
books, the clergy and the more prominent lay members were explicitly 
targeted. The anti Manichean measures aimed at swift and brutal suppres- 
sion; all those that the authorities identified as Manicheans were to be exe- 
cuted. The Christians, on the other hand, could avoid punishment if they 
sacrificed. The different approach is probably due to the fact that there 
were many more Christians than Manicheans. 

Finally, Sch.'s suggestion concerning a close connection between the 
persecution of Christians and the ideology of the tetrarchy agrees with 
F. Kolb's view who sees the persecution of Christians as a logical conse- 
quence of the religious ideology of the tetrarchy. According to Kolb the 
concept of the tetrarchy as a divine family whose members claimed to be 
sons and epiphanies of Juppiter and Hercules on earth posed a direct chal- 
lenge to the Christian belief in one God and his only Son. Kolb, how- 
ever, differs from Sch. in determining Diocletian's strategy: He believes 
that Diocletian was systematically carrying out a preconceived policy; the 
ideology of the tetrarchs and their religious policy underwent a parallel 
development. The edict on matrimony, the measures against Christian sol- 
diers and the letter against the Manicheans were only stages in a process 
that resulted in the Great Persecution. 

In order to assess Sch.'s and Kolb's views we must discuss some of the 
relevant sources in greater detail. 


? Cf. J. Molthagen, Der rómische Staat und die Christen im. zweiten und. dritten. Jahrhundert 
(Hypomnemata 28), Gótaüngen 1970, 112-115. Cf. also F. Kolb, op.cit. (note 1), 29 who 
surmises a consultation between Diocletian and Maximian as the background to Iulianus' 
query.—sSch., op.cit,, 234-235 believes that Diocletian's letter to Iulianus can tell us 
something about the emperor's religious attitude (*religióse Grundeinstellung") and his 
brutally repressive policy of restoration. 

* F. Kolb, L'ideologia tetrarchica e la politica religiosa di Diocleziano, in: G. Bona- 
mente/A. Nestori, / Cristian e ÜImpero nel. IV. secolo. Colloquio. sul. Cristianesimo nel mondo 
antico. Atti del. Convegno (Macerata 17-18. Dicembre 1987), Macerata 1988, 17-44. 
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III 


It is very strange indeed that Sch. does not use the one document that 
tells us most about the ideological motives behind the persecution, that 1s, 
Galerius! edict of toleraüon (311). As the text transmitted by Eusebius 
makes clear, it is an edict in the form of a letter to the provinciales.?? Its 
final section refers to a 'second letter' to the provincial governors—this lost 
document can probably be classified as a scriptum ad edictum? In secuons 
1-3 of Galenus' edict the ideological rationale behind the anü-Christian 
measures is sketched. In section 3 it 1s said: 

Denique cum eiusmodi nostra 1ussio extitisset, ut ad veterum se instituta conferrent . . . 

Does this passage refer to a specific document? Eusebius renders Latin 
iusso as Greek npóotayua.9 J. Moreau translates: «Bref, aprés la publica- 
tion de notre edit leur enjoignant de se conformer aux usages des an- 
cétres...» But the Latin original does not use the word edictum. Is this 
significant? If I am not mistaken, 7ussio can also designate a legal order by 
the emperor. These orders were normally given in letters by the emper- 
ors to prefects or other high ranking officials like governors (sacrae htterae); 
these officials were in turn expected to draw up edicts in accordance with 
the imperial letter and to see to their publication.?' Perhaps a document 
mentioned above, i.e. Diocletian's letter to the African. proconsul Iulianus 
against the Manicheans, can be classified as a letter containing a legal 
order: Sections 1-5 sketch the 1deological rationale of the anti-Manichean 


? Lactantius, mort. 34. Kolb makes only a passing reference to Galerius' edict, cf. 
op.cit. (note 40), 19. 

* Cf. D. Liebs, Das Gesetz in Spáütantike und frühem Mittelalter. 4.Symposion der. Kommission 
"Die Funktion des Gesetzes in. Geschichte und Gegenwart? (Abhandlungen der Akademie der. Wissenschaften 
in Góttingen. Philol.-hist. Klasse, Dnite Folge .Nr.196), Gótüngen 1992, 11-27: 15-16. 

*? For scenpta ad edictum, cf. Ch. Habicht/P. Kussmaul, Ein neues Fragment des Edictum 
de Accusationibus, Museum Helveticum 43 (1986), 135-144:138fT; D. Liebs, op.cit. (note 
58), 16. 

9? Cf. Eusebius, /.e. 6,41,] and 10 where a npóotoypuo Daovaxóv of Decius is mentioned; 
the scholarly consensus assumes an edict by Decius. Cf. 7e. 10,5,14 (npóotoypao — edict). 
Cf. also /.e. 8,17,2; 9,10,6 where Eusebius refers to edicts as Owxtaryua or Owxtü&is. 

9! D. Liebs, op.cit. (note 58), 16-7. Cf. also P. Kussmaul, Pragmaticum und Lex. Formen 
spáütrómischer Gesetzgebung 408-457 (Hypomnemata 67), Gótüngen 1981, 40ff. Cf. also 
S. Corcoran, 7he Empire of the Tetrarchs, 2nd edition, Oxford 2000, 179-182, 198ff. who 
calls into question the neat distinction between "letters! and 'edicts. It is quite possible 
that the prefect Sabinus is referring to this original letter at the close of his circular to 
the provincial governors, cf. Eusebius, À.e 9,1,6 (Schwartz-zMommsen 804.,25).— Prof. 
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order, sections 6-7 contain the order itself, section 8 enjoins Iulianus to 
obey the iussa (perhaps by publishing an appropriate edict?).9?? 

The contents of the :/ussto rescinded by the edict of 311 is indicated by 
a single phrase: 

... ul ad velerum se instituta. conferrent . . . 

If this terse summary is correct, the original 74ss;0 must have aimed at 
converting Christians to tradiional Roman religion. No such intention is 
indicated in Diocletian's letter to Iulianus against the Manicheans. 

There are two other documents that may tell us something about the 
original zusso of Diocletian: The first one is the letter which Maximinus 
wrote in late 312 or in early 313 to his prefect Sabinus and which is 
quoted in full by Eusebius of Caesarea.9 In the introduction to this letter 
Maximinus remarks that when Diocletian and Maximian became aware of 
the expansion of Christianity, they ordered "that all men who deserted the 
worship of their gods, the immortal gods, should be recalled to the worship 
of the gods by open correction and punishment." ** Maximinus then relates 
that on his arrival in the East he learnt "that in certain places very many 
persons who were able to serve the public good were being banished by 
the judges for the aforesaid reason." Thus Maximinus' letter stressed the 
positive intention of the anü-Christian measures of Diocletian and Maximian 
but criticized the manner of their implementation. 

The second document is Maximinus' final edict of tolerance which was 
issued perhaps in late spring 313.9 There Maximinus refers to orders from 
Diocletian and Maximian for—as Lawlor and Oulton translate— the abol- 
ishment of the Christian assemblies! (tàg ovvóOoug x&v Xpiwitwxvàv £Onpfic0ou).9' 
This translation is a correct rendering of the Greek text quoted by Eusebius. 


Molthagen told me that he believes that Galenus here looks back on all of the pre- 
ceding edicts. 

9? This letter, however, is the reply to a relatio by Iulianus. Another example of an 
imperial letter containing a legal order is the so called Edict of Milan, cf. Eusebius, 7e. 
10,5,2-14. A similar structure can be found also in other imperial laws such as, e.g. 
Galenus! edict of toleration (Lactantius, mort. 34). 

$$ Eusebius, 7e. 9,9a. For the date, cf, for example, H. Castritius, Studien zu Maximinus 
Daia (FAS 2) Kallmünz 1969, 68-70. For the time being I do not wish to commit 
myself with regard to a precise chronology of the various measures of Maximinus Daja. 

** ''ransl. Lawlor/Oulton I 290. 

$9 'ransl. Lawlor/Oulton I 290. 

?* Cf. H. Castriüus, op.cit, 70. See my above remark in note 63. Already T.D. 
Barnes, op.cit. (see note 29) Nr. IX, 654 (note 16) referred to this document as a source 
for the reconstruction of the first edict. 

?7 Eusebius, A.e. 9,10,8 (transl. Lawlor/Oulton I 293). 
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Lawlor and Oulton explain and, indeed, jusüfy their translation with the 
following note: 


This clause of the First Edict (vii2,4) is not mentioned by Lactantius or 
Eusebius. But it is referred to in the Passion of St.Philip, bishop of Heraclea. 
(a translated quotation follows)9? 


However, one cannot help wondering whether Greek ovvó6oug (which 
Lawlor and Oulton translate with fassemblies) may possibly render Latin 
conventicula. 'T'his 1s the word the edict of Galerius uses in order to describe 
the Chrisüan churches. If that assumption were correct, Maximinus would 
here refer to the destruction of churches. Whichever translation is cor- 
rect—Maximinus claims that Diocletian and Maximian gave orders to pre- 
vent the Christians from meetng for worship. 

Having surveyed the evidence we can draw the following conclusions: 
It is not quite clear whether we can use Galerius! edict and the two let- 
ters of Maximinus in order to reconstruct the contents of the first edict or 
iuss0. Perhaps we can conjecture that the structure of this law bore some 
resemblance to the letter of Diocletan to the African proconsul Iulianus: 
First an *ideological' section on traditional Roman religion, emphasizing 
the emperor's will to make the Christians return to the instituta veterum. 
Then a section that prescribed in some detail various repressive measures 
against the Christians—those measures that Lactantius and Eusebius men- 


t.9? 


tion in conjunction with the first edict." If this law had originally been a 


letter, the final section would have ordered the governors to carry out these 
measures. On the basis of this imperial letter the prefects and. governors 
would then have published their edicts."? 


98$ Lawlor/Oulton II, 302-3. 

$9? 'T.D. Barnes, op.cit. (see note 29) Nr. IX, 639-40, suggests that the first edict pre- 
scribed the surrendering of the holy books, the destruction of the churches and other 
meeting places and required that every person appearing in any court of law had to 
sacrifice (cf. Lactance, mort. 15,5). According to Barnes, the stipulations concerning the 
loss of legal privilege and the enslavement of imperial freedmen were corollaries.—1 
believe that on the basis of our fragmentary evidence it is impossible to reconstruct the 
precise contents of the imperial letter (or edict) with any certainty. Perhaps the first part 
of Galerius! edict of toleration (mort. 34,1-2) reproduces some of the ideas and phrases 
of this document. 

7? Lactantius, mort. 13,1 simply writes: Postrid:ie propositum est edictum . . ., i.e. he does 
not say who published the edict. Eusebius, M.Pal. prol.1 (short version) talks of ypàpaoto 
that had been published everywhere; in the parallel passage ^.e. 8,2,4 these ypàypato 
have become pooiuXwà ypóáupoata. When writing M.Pal Eusebius assumed that the 
general sacrifice order was the first imperial edict, cf. M. Pal 3,1. See above note 34. 
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If our observations are correct there is some reason to suspect parallels 
between Diocletian's letter against the Manicheans and his 5"uss0' which 
triggered the persecution against the Christians. In both cases there was 
an emphasis on the defense of traditional Roman religion. The same empha- 
sis can be discerned in Diocletian's edict on matrimony. Nothing in these 
documents suggests a selfconsciously revolutionary approach on the part 
of the emperors. 

Now, one may justly object, this would not be the only revolution that 
pretends to be a restoration. In order to do justice to the reasons and 
motives behind the Great Persecution we would have to reconstruct the 
complex ideological and political context which made it possible. We would 
have to deal with the preceding purge of the court and the army, we 
would have to talk about the virulent anti-Christian polemic of some pagan 
intellectuals. It would also be necessary to explore in how far agents other 
than the emperors, i.e. cities, prefects and governors played a role in inau- 
guraüng or at least exacerbating anti-Christian measures. 

At present I would like to make only one point against both Sch.'s and 
Kolb's posiion: Both probably go too far in viewing the persecution as an 
almost inevitable consequence of the religious concept of the tetrarchy. It 
is, in fact, striking to observe that neither in Galerius! edict of toleration 
nor in the various documents emanating from Maximinus Daja the 1deol- 
ogy of the tetrarchs is mentioned or alluded to. Diocletian wished to sup- 
press Christanity because he believed that the prospenty of the empire 
and the stability of his rule rested on devotion to the traditional gods." 
One could say that in Diocletian's eyes Christian religious dissidence threat- 
ened the *'numinous capital assets! of the Roman empire.? He had under- 
stood that the monotheistic exclusiveness of Christianity made it impossi- 
ble for Christians to venerate their god as one among others. Therefore 
he had to destroy and persecute Christianity. His persecution was unprece- 
dented in scope, duration and intensity and introduced new elements into 
the religious policy of the Roman empire: The anti-Christian. measures 
were widely published in order to stir up anti-Christian sentiment and 
intimidate the Christians;? Churches were to be destroyed and scriptures 


" Cf. J. Molthagen, op.cit. (note 55), 115. 

"7 Cf.F. Millar, The Imperial Cult and the Persecutions, in: Ze culte des souverains dans 
l'empire romain. (Fondation Hardt. Entretiens Tome XIX), Vandoeuvres—Genéve 1973, 
145-165: 162ff. 

75 "This tmedia dimension! of the *Great Persecution' is important and merits further 
exploration. 
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burnt. The Christian successors of Diocletian used similar methods in their 
battle against *heretics'. When Galerius ended the persecution in 311 he 
observed that it had led to a situation in. which neither the traditional 
pagan gods nor the god of the Christians were publicly worshipped. For 
Galerius there was only one solution to this intolerable situation: The 
Christians should be allowed freely to worship their God— provided they 
prayed for the prosperity of the empire and respected the public order. In 
other words: Galerius wished to add Christianity to the fnuminous capital 
assets" of the empire. Did he not foresee that this one stock would wipe 
out all other stocks? 

Sch.'s questioning of the consensus view of Diocletian's persecution has 
been overdue and fertile. However, serious doubts remain as to whether 
his arguments are convincing in their present form. 


Universitát Hamburg 
Fachbereich Evangelische 
Theologie 
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Studia Manichawa. IV. Internationaler KongreB zum Manihátsmus, Berlin, 14.-18. 
juli 1997, herausgegeben von Ronald E. Emmerick, Werner Sundermann 
und Peter Zieme (Berichte und Abhandlungen, herausgegeben von der Berlin- 
Brandenburgischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Sonderband 4), Berlin: 
Akademie Verlag, 2000, xiv -- 666 pp., ISBN 3-05-00 3330-4. 


The fourth edition of the International Conference on Manichaeism, previ- 
ously convened under the auspices of the International Association of Mani- 
chaean Studies in Lund (1987), St. Augustn/ Bonn (1989), and Arcavacata 
di Rende/Amantea (1993), was organized by the Arbeitsgruppe Turfanforschung 
of the Berlin-Brandenburgische Akademie der Wissenschaften and provided 
the forum for no less than 58 scholars. The volume under review com- 
prises 47 of these contributions—by 46 scholars, Johannes van Oort hav- 
ing contributed, in addition to his study on Augustine, the concluding 
Würdigung Isaac de Beausobres (1659-1738) (pp. 658-666). The Berlin-Acia, 
as the editors! Vorwort (pp. IX-X) states, are dedicated to Erich Feldmann 
(T 27 December 1998) and Hans-Joachim Klimkeit (f. 7 February 1999), 
as well as to Alexander Bóhlig (T 25 January 1996) and Gernot Wiener 
(T 24 February 1999). 

Isaac de Beausobre's Histotre (Critique) de Manichée et du Manichéisme (2. vols., 
Amsterdam 1734-1739), as the unchallenged starting point of modern 
Manichaeology, quite naturally constitutes the first part of the open- 
ing Address of the President of the IAMS, Kurt Rudolph, "Berlin als 
Zentrum manicháischer Studien seit 250 Jahren" (pp. 1-13). In this con- 
text, Rudolph also makes mention of the famous August Wilhelm Neander 
and Adolf von Harnack, the early 20th century expeditions to Central- 
Asia and Egypt, and the ongoing study of the primary sources these dis- 
covered. The greatest merit of de Beausobre's c. 1500 () page long 'digres- 
sion' to his Zistowre de la Réformation, as recognized by both Johannes van 
Oort (in his "Würdigung") and Guy G. Stroumsa ("Isaac de Beausobre 
Revisited: The Birth of Manichaean Studies", pp. 601-612), consists, apart 
from its critical methodology (cf. Rudolph, p. 3), in the broadening of the 
scope of relevant sources to include the oriental accounts (Syriac, Arabic, 
Persian), as well as Gnostic, Apocryphal, and other Jewish and Jewish- 
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Christian traditions. De Beausobre's critical distrust of the Roman Catholic 
heresiographical tradition as a reliable source of information, presumably 
also based on his own experience as a Protestant refugee, found confirmation 
in his unmasking of one of its fundamental sources, the Acta Archelat, as 
fiction—see also the in-depth historical study of this text by Madeleine 
Scopello (*Hégémonius, les Acta Archelat et l'histoire de la controverse anti- 
manichéenne", pp. 528-545). Perhaps the strongest criticism to the "father 
of Manichaean studies! (Stroumsa, p. 601)— besides the supposed paral- 
lelism between Protestant and Manichaean practices (Van Oort, pp. 661- 
662)—is his underesümation of Augustine's testimony. With special refer- 
ence to the names Manis (from Greek Mávng), Manichaeus and Mannich(a)eus, 
Van Oort (*Mani and Manichaeism in Augustine's De haeresibus. An. Analysis 
of haer. 46,1", pp. 451-463) demonstrates, for the (restricted) public of 
today's sceptics, the very reliability of the bishop's information through cor- 
roboration with e.g. the Cologne Man: Codex. 

Another striking insight of De Beausobre, that there was no consensus 
about a spiritual God in early Christianity and that 'Augustine remained 
a Manichaean for many years also because he possessed a corporeal con- 
ception of God' (apud Stroumsa, p. 609), is related to J. Kevin Coyle's 
wondering (*The Idea of the *Good' in Manichaeism", pp. 124-137) *whether 
on his conversion to Manichaeism Augustine was already struck by the 
absence of a metaphysical approach to good and evil in his new religion; 
or whether [...] the absence of such an approach was one of the things 
about it which attracted him' (p. 133). Both ideas recur in Erich Feldmann's 
pioneering research into *Der Begriff der Augustinischen. «ratio» im exi- 
stentiellen Vollzug innerhalb und auBerhalb des manicháischen Mythos" 
(pp. 179-206). The intellectual challenges posed to Augustine by three very 
different narration ('Erzáhlungs-) traditions explain the stages in his reli- 
gious development: the first is the philosophical discours of Cicero's Hortensius, 
including the 'Deutungskategorie' of the eudaimonia (beata vita) doctrine. 
Feldmann insists on the veracity of Augustine's later admission to have 
lacked Christ (Conf. 3,8), a fact which the author directly connects with 
Augustine's subsequent efforts of reading the Bible. This confrontation with 
Judaeo-Christian *myths', however disappointing, surprisingly does not lead 
Augustine to a philosophical career, but to the apparently rational criti- 
cism of the catholica by the Manichaean missionaries. His breaking with the 
dualists finds expression first in the confrontation of the Manichaean myth 
with the astronomical ratio per numeros, whereas the ever-present malum prob- 
lem reaches its solution, implying Augustine's definite taking part with the 
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catholica he himself had disputed so successfully, only after his conceptual- 
ization of *die unráumliche und gliederlose Geisügkeit Gottes'. In function 
of this concept, the allegonrical interpretation of the Biblical. 'Erzáhlung' 
then becomes rational, and the Manichaean myth, conversely, mere phan- 
tasmata and fabula. 

Although the spatial and aesthetic (cf. Coyle) aspects of the good Principle 
certainly are confirmed in the Manichaean sources, we may emphasize its 
transcendental nature in the equation Light — Goodness — Life, and in 
the location of the Father of Greatness with whom it is identified in the 
Kebhalaia studied by Paul van Lindt ("Studies on the Manichaean Myth", 
pp. 387-397). This author's approach of the cosmogonical myth as being 
less riddled with contradictions and illogicalittes than. has been thought, 
contrasts sharply with De Beausobre's Calvinist contemporary Pierre Bayle. 
The latter, according to Michael Stausberg (Pierre Bayle und die Erfindung 
des europáischen Neomanicháismus", pp. 582-590), transposed the com- 
mon Aorreur of Manr's teaching from its dualist core to its mythological 
details and practical consequences. The isolated dualistic philosophy, which 
Bayle associated, like De Beausobre, with the hentage of Zoroaster, he 
considered *difficile à réfuter', leading to a special appreciation of Augustine's 
conversion. 

In conformity with the now prevailing scholarly opinion—and to a cer- 
tain extent contrary to De Beausobre's suggestions—Frangois Decret ("La 
doctrine centrale du spiritalis salvator dans les sources manichéennes africaines", 
pp. 138-153) favours the major Christian compound in the Manichaean 
religion. His study of the Manichaean representation of Christ as a spir- 
itual saviour, whose mystica passio serves as a symbolic crucis mystica. fixio. to 
the individual soul, focuses first on the particular Manichaean flavour of 
docetism, then on the a-historical 'crucifrion' of Jesus patibilis. With regard 
to the origin of this concept, however, Gregor Wurst ("Bemerkungen zum 
Glaubensbekenntnis des Faustus von Mileve (Augustinus, Contra Faustum 
20,2)", pp. 648-657) insists upon the translation. "leidensfazger Jesus' (vs. 
:Jésus souffrant', Decret) and the contextual implications of the Manichaean 
bishop's reference. In reply to Augustine's accusation that the Manichaean 
worship of the sun (and the moon) reveals its pagan roots as schisma gen- 
tium, Faustus seeks to establish the Christian idenüty of the Manichaean 
'sect with a sort of trinitanan formulation of his confession. In. addition 
to the concept of Jesus patibilis, Wurst recognizes 'einer aus einer bestimmten 
Diskussionssituation heraus entstandene Personifikation einer Allegorie'. 
The author's argumentation, that the identification of Jesus with the World 
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Soul is a development of the allegorical interpretation of his birth, passion 
and resurrection (not the other way round), seems to convincingly explain 
also the absence of a Coptic designation qualifying Jesus as patibilis in the 
Coptic Manichaean Psaím-Book, where the said christological identification 
Is voiced too. 

Majella Franzmann (*Jesus in the Manichaean Writings—Work in. Pro- 
gress", pp. 220-245) disünguishes between six Jesus figures of two cate- 
gories: the immanent redeemed Jesus ( fesus patibilts and Jesus the Child), 
and the transcendant redeemer ( Jesus the Moon, Jesus the Splendour, Jesus 
the Apostle, and Jesus the Judge/King). Jesus Patibilis and Jesus the Child 
are understood as being the passive and active aspects of the Living Soul 
respectively; whereas the three remaining figures—Jesus the Moon being 
identical to Jesus the Splendour—represent the three descents of a single 
Jesus into the world at different times: to Adam, to Judaea/Palestine, and 
as final Judge at the eschaton. The implications for the much-debated 
issue of the Manichaean salvator saloatus doctrine are enormous, as in the 
author's provocative classification the redeemed Jesus and the redeemer 
are idenücal only by name. For these and other christological contribu- 
tions the reader may profit from. Enrico Morano's re-edition. of relevant 
sources in Parthian (*A Survey of the Extant Parthian Crucifixion Hymns", 
pp. 398-429). 

On the basis of close parallels between the redeemer Derdekeas (cf. 
Aram. dardaq, *child") and the Sethian Doulos on the one hand (cf. Hippolytus, 
Elenchos V), and the Manichaean Jesus on the other hand, Christel Stahl 
(*Derdekeas in the Paraphrase of Shem, NHC VIL] and the Manichaean 
Figure of Jesus, Two Interesting Parallels", pp. 572-581) deems it to be 
probable that Manichaean ideas came in during one of the many redac- 
tions the ParaphShem certainly underwent. Under the presumption that such 
influence occurred only after the introduction of this Gnostc text into 
Egypt, it is worth notng that Egyptian Gnostics, like the orthodox Christians, 
formed a target public of the Manichaean missionaries—cf. also the 
evidence for a Manichaean monastery in the vicinity of Kellis (Dakhleh 
Oasis) gathered by Iain Gardner (He has gone to the monastery . . .", 
pp. 247-257). 

Precisely the confused redaction of both the ParaphShem (or ParSeem) and 
the unttled treaüse "On the origin of the world" (NHC IL,5) seems to 
preclude, with Julia Iwersen ("Zur Frage manichàischer Einflüsse in zwei 
Nag Hammadi-Texten (NHC. IL,5 und VIL)", pp. 318-333), the hypoth- 


esis of a common source these texts share with the Manichaean myth, 
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as well as that of a gradual transition of their Gnostc concepts to the 
corresponding Manichaean tenets. Instead, the incoherent mixture of 
Gnostic and Manichaean motives could illustrate the renaissance of Gnostic 
myth provoked by the campaign of Manichaeism in Egypt. To a certain 
extent, the future line of study as indicated by Iwersen, sc. the particular 
relationship between (the origin of) Manichaean dualism and the Gnostic 
systems of three principles—in casu the Ophitic and Sethian. models—1is 
already prepared by Giovanni Casadio (Abenteuer des Dualismus auf der 
SeidenstraDe", pp. 55-82). 

Apart from several other discerning remarks, Hans-Martin Schenke 
(*Randbemerkungen eines Auffenseiters zum. Manicháismus", pp. 500-510) 
compares a Logion from the Gospel of Philip (NHC IL3) with the CMC 
passage of Mani's encounter with Sitaios. The use and development of 
another Gnostic theme in East-Asian Manichaeism is recognized by Johan 
Ferreira (cA. Comparison of the Clothing Metaphor in the Hymn of the 
Pearl and the Chinese Manichaean Hymnscroll", pp. 207-219). 

The misconception of Priscillhanism as another "leaf of the Manichaean 
branch' allows Rijk Schipper (*Manichaeans in Spain. On the Correspond- 
ence of Leo the Great and Turribius of Astorga", pp. 511-516) to single out 
several passages from Leo's Fifteenth Letter explicitly relating the (alleged) 
Priscilhanist teaching to that of the Manichaeans. Common doctrines and 
practices are held to include 'docetism'—a prominent theme also in Leo's 
Sermones, where it appears to confirm the Manichaean fast on Mondays—, 
pantheist anthropology, continence, a negative view of the body, as well 
as the secrecy of these heretcs' life. However, Leo also notes that, whereas 
the Priscilianists take the freedom of altering the OT, the Manichaeans 
reject it altogether. 

The same attitude towards the OT is often attributed to Addas / Adimantus 
in particular, whose missionary and literary activities Giulia Sfameni Gas- 
parro (FAddas-Adimantus unus ex discipulis Manichaei: for the History of 
Manichaeism in the West", pp. 546-559) documents from various sources. 
Ihis allows her to identify the protagonist of the Manichaean mission in 
the West not only with the author of the Antheses refuted by Titus of 
Bostra, but also with the magnus doctor quoted frequently by Augustine, and 
with the very author of the variant notion of Adam's creation as a mould- 
ing by the Archons. 

Whilst a comparable study on Addas' eastern counterpart, Mar Ammo, 
is wanting, Manfred Hutter ("Manichaeism in Iran in the Fourth Century", 
pp. 308-317) expounds on the role of Adurbad 1 Mahraspandan and the 
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written Avesta in the Zoroastrian struggle with Manichaeism under Sabuhr 
II. Other research into the history of Manichaeism amongst the Turks of 
Central-Asia is found in the important studies of Larry Clark ("The 
Conversion of Bügü Khan to Manichaeism", pp. 83-123) and Sergej 
G. Klyashtornyj (-Manichaean Monasteries in the Land of Arghu", pp. 
374-379). It 1s 1n the context of the spreading of Manichaeism along the 
Silk Road—cf. also Moriyasu Takao (*On the Uighur é&sapt ay and the 
Spreading of Manichaeism into South China", pp. 430-440)—that Hans- 
Joachim Klimkeit (Das Weiterleben manicháischer Erzáhlstoffe im Islam. 
Ein Beispiel aus der sog. «arabischen Buddhalegende»", pp. 366-373) dis- 
cusses the intercultural transmission of legends, tales and their isolated 
motives, with special regard to the role of Manichaeism, particularly in the 
long Persian 'Erzáhltradition'. 

The same environment of exchange gave rise to the popular interpreta- 
tion of the divine saviour as a physician, a theme illustrated by Alois van 
longerloo (*Manichaeus Medicus", pp. 613-621) not only for the prophet 
Mani, but also for several divine emanations, :n casu the Light Nous, Jesus, 
and, secondarily, the Living Spirit, the Maiden of Light, and the Third 
Messenger. Some remarkable parallels with. Christian and. Buddhist. texts 
have not been omitted. 

Contacts between Manichaeism and. Buddhism, in. different times and 
places, are explored by Nicholas Sims-Williams ("Aurentzs", pp. 560-563), 
Klaus Róhrborn (*Zum manicháischen EinfluB im alttürkischen Buddhis- 
mus", pp. 494-499), and Ralph Kauz ("Der «Mo-ni-gong» [. . .]—ein 
zweiter erhaltener manichàischer Tempel in Fujian?", pp. 334-341). Walter 
Beltz ("Zur religiósen Tiefenstruktur des mittelasiatischen. oder óstlichen 
Manicháismus", pp. 37-48) observes that under quasi identical political 
conditons Manichaeism generally outlived Nestorianism in. Central (and 
East) Asia. 

lhe genius of Mani himself provoked two further contributions: first, 
on the question of the Manichaean alphabet, which Desmond Durkin- 
Meisterernst (*Erfand Mani die manicháische Schrift", pp. 161-178) demon- 
strates to be derived directly from the Semitic Palmyra script, and to have 
been introduced for Middle Persian and Parthian if not by Mani himself, 
then probably by Mar Ammo; second, on the Judaic background of Mani's 
bibliophilia, explored by Jürgen Tubach (*Mani, der bibliophile Religions- 
süfter", pp. 622-638). 

Although the author's contention that Mani sought to restore (a hidden 
«ritual idiom» shared among the distorted practices of all religious traditions' 
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may need some modification, Jason BeDuhn (*Eucharist or Yasna? 
Antecedents of Manichaean Food Ritual", pp. 14-36) plausibly argues that 
Manri's ritual reform. essentially replaced the. Near Eastern reinvestment of 
the offerings in the (Christian) parücipant and the (Zoroastrian) world. The 
rationale of the Zoroastrian liturgy, the 'empowerment or 'purification' of 
the material creation, approximates the Manichaean 'purifying out! or sep- 
aration of the two principles. 

Whilst the Manichaean rituals remained by and large a terra incognita, so 
too the daily prayers studied by Frangois de Blois (^The Manichaean Daily 
Prayers", pp. 49-54) on the basis of the Arabic authors an-Nadim and al- 
Bayrüni (or al-Birüni) The latter also provided the main sources for 
Gotthard Strohmaier's study of the zimdiqs (^Al-Birüni (973-1048) über Mani 
und Manicháer", pp. 591-600). 

Because of the interdisciplinary nature of Manichaeology, and due to 
the size of the volume under review, a proper discussion of the linguistic 
studies into Sogdian by Badri Gharib and Dieter Weber, as well as Siegfried 
G. Richter's edition of a Coptic psalm ("Ein manicháischer Sonnenhymnus", 
pp. 481-493) and Zsuzsanna Gulácsi's analysis of the Manichaean book 
illuminations ("Rules of Page Arrangement in Manichaean Illuminated Book 
Fragments", pp. 270-307), may be found elsewhere. The present reviewer 
may also be excused for merely mentioning the studies of Hans-Peter 
Schmidt (*Vom awestischen Dámon Az zur manicháischen Az, der Mutter 
aller Dáàmonen", pp. 517-527), Eugenia Smagina (*Die apokalyptische Vor- 
lage in der manichàischen Kosmologie", pp. 564-571), Antonio Panaino 
(*Manichaean Concepts in the Pahlavi Commentary of Mah Nyayisn, par. 
4?"., pp. 464-480), Serena Demaria ("Some Remarks on the Sea Giant in 
the Coptic Kephalaia^, pp. 154-160), Alexandr L. Khosroyev ("Zu einer 
astronomischen Realie in den Kephalaia", pp. 342-365), and Wolf B. Oerter 
(*Zur Wirkungsgeschichte des Manichàismus in Bóhmen", pp. 441-450— 
the most misleading title in this volume). 

Our introduction of this bulky book may be concluded with the pre- 
sumed Mani-portrait on a mosaic in the Bible Lands Museum ( Jerusalem), 
which, according to Samuel N.C. Lieu (A New Figurative Representation 
of Mani?", pp. 380-386), might have originated from the Manichaean com- 
munity of Edessa during the inter-persecutional period of 312-372. The 
identification of Mani, however, rests entirely on another fragment of the 
mosaic, depicting most arbitrarily an Angel with Sun and Moon Symbol. 

This wealth of modern interdisciplinary research and the new perspec- 
tives on traditional themes of Manichaean studies excellently honours the 
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reputation of the IAMS-conferences, and these Studia Manichaica—now per- 
manently on the reviewer's shelf within arm's reach—are bound to excite 
many scholars, not least for its fine contributions on the Gnostic and Early 
Christian compounds of Manichaeism. 


Departement Oriéntalistek & Slavistiek, DierER TArLLIEU 
Katholieke Universiteit Leuven, Research Assistant for the 
Bhyde-Inkomststraat 21, Fund for Scientihc Research — Flanders 
B-3000 Leuven (F.W.O)) 


' Most of which were published already as "Marginal Notes on Manichaeism from 
an Outsider", in Paul Mirecki and Jason BeDuhn (eds.), Emerging from Darkness. Studies 
in the Recovery of Manichaean Sources (NHMS 43), Leiden-New York-Kóln: Brill, 1997, pp. 
289-294. 

? Not so in Kyrgyzstan, however; see most recently Wassilios Klein, Das nestorian- 
ische. Christentum an. den. Handelswegen durch. Kyrgyzstan bis zum 14. jh. (Silk Road Studies, 
III, Turnhout: Brepols, 2000. 


A. Stewart-Sykes, 7he Lamb/s High Feast. Melito, Peri Pascha amd the 
Quartodectman Paschal Liturgy at. Sardis (Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae 
xli), Leiden — Boston - Kóln: Brill 1998, xii ^ 229 pp., ISBN 90-04- 
11236-7, DFL 170,-/US$ $ 100,- (clothbound with book jacket). 


The volume under review was originally a 1992 dissertation at Birmingham 
University, directed by Frances Young. One of the examiners was S.G. 
Hall, an editor of Melito; the book manuscript was read by G.A.M. 
Rouwhorst, an expert on Syrian liturgies. 

The author's stated intent is to establish "the place of Melito's Peri Pascha 
in the paschal liturgy of the Quartodecimans at Sardis" (p. xi). The book 
is divided into four chapters. The first, titled. "Melito, Sardis and the 
Quartodecimans" (pp. 1-29), introduces the putative author of Per? Pascha, 
his city, and the community which observed the 14th day of the month of 
Nisan as the day of Jesus death, marking it with a. Christian. version. of 
the Jewish Passover ntes. The second chapter, "Jewish and Christian Pascha" 
(pp. 31-54), posits a reconstruction of the Jewish Passover rite, focusing on 
the seder and the Passover haggadah. This is compared with the Chrisüan 
rite, especially in the Johannine tradition (to which the Ouartodeciman 
chronology and tradition seem most closely linked). The largest chapter of 
the book, *Form and Function of Per Pascha" (pp. 55-139), is an attempt 
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to identify the literary/rhetorical genre of Per? Pascha, and its funcaon within 
the Quartodeciman hturgy. The concluding fourth chapter, ütled "Peri 
Pascha and the Quartodeciman Paschal Liturgy" (pp. 141-206), ventures 
a reconstrucüon of the Quartodeciman Paschal liturgy, and 1denüfies Per 
Pascha as that liturgy (at least in Melito's community). This review will offer 
a summary of these chapters, followed by an evaluation. 

In chapter one, Stewart-Sykes argues that Melito was originally a Jew, 
a Quartodeciman, and was, indeed, bishop of Sardis (he offers a useful 
overview of the history, economic situation, culture and daily life of that 
city. Next, the author sketches the Quartodeciman tradition itself. He 
links it with Johannine. chronology, and traces its origin back to primitive 
Judaic-Christianity: *[Melito's community—the Quartodeciman community 
at Sardis—] originated as a Johannine community and continued in the 
Johannine tradition, and is therefore Jewish-Christian in its direct antecedent, 
deriving immediately from the Palestinian tradition" (p. 17). 

Chapter two sets out the context for the comparisons to follow in chap- 
ter three: in chapter two, Stewart-Sykes describes the contours of the Jewish 
Passover celebration (the haggadah, the seder, etc.). These he then links 
with the Johannine Passover tradition. Stewart-Sykes presumes that the 
author of the Gospel of John knew the Jewish Passover haggadah, which 
inspired chapter 6 of John (p. 40). Turning to the seder, he finds the 
Mishnah to be a reliable guide to the shape of the Jewish Passover nte in 
the first century of the Christian era. His outline of the meal follows that 
of G,J. Bahr (Vov7T 12 [1970], 181-202]. Finally, the author addresses the 
function of Passover, and singles out "remembrance" as its main theme 
(pp. 47-54). This 1s an obvious point of conünuity between the Jewish 
Passover and the Christian Quartodeciman observance. 

Chapter three is the center of the book; it constitutes roughly half of 
the book's text. Much of this chapter is a review of the positions of pre- 
vious scholars. Nine specific comparisons are made, considering whether 
Pert Pascha 1s a homily, haggadah, diatribe, epideixis, rhetorical history, alle- 
gory, targum, liturgica! hymn, or midrash. Stewart-Sykes rejects homily: 
*... the fact that Peri Pascha does not conform to this kind of synagogue 
homily does not mean to say that it 1s absolutely not a homily, but nonethe- 
less, whatever Peri Pascha is, it 1s not an exegetical synagogue homily along 
rabbinic lines" (p. 60). While accepüng Hall's division of Per Pascha into 
two parts (1-45 and 46-105), and Hall's identification of the second half 
(46-105) as a Passover haggadah (pp. 63-66), he rejects Hall's description 
of the first half of Peri Pascha as a synagogue homily. He also rejects Hall's 
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contention that the two halves were delivered on different occasions. 
(Although the author does not clearly signal it to the reader, from this 
point onwards the search for genres focuses almost exclusively on finding 
a match for the first half of Peri Pascha, since the form of the second half 
has now been established as a Passover haggadah.) As for "diatribe", 
Stewart-Sykes also rejects this, staüng that *Paraiesis is the key to a dia- 
tribe, and it is this which is most notably lacking in Melito's work" 
(p. 70). Examining Per Pascha as a piece of "epideictic oratory" is more fruit- 
ful, says the author, for the whole of it can be so classified (pp. 77, 113), 
with the first half (1-45) being a diegema of the Egyptian Passover, and the 
second half being the Kataskeue. (How this is to be reconciled with the 
identification of the second half of Peri Pascha as a Passover haggadah 1s 
not clearly explained at this point.) As for "rhetorical history" (wz., *pre- 
sentüng a historical narrative in a rhetorical manner" [p. 80]) Stewart- 
Sykes suggests Melito has adopted this style (p. 81); however, he leaves 
open the question whether the considerations of the literary critics have 
left their mark on this section [PP 35] of Peri Pascha" (p. 83). Considering 
Peri Pascha as "allegory", the author notes that Melito employs typological 
interpretations (p. 90). Understanding the work as a "targum" is treated 
skeptically, because although * Peri Pascha followed on from Scripture and 
took the place that a targum in the synagogue might take... [t|he tar- 
gum within Judaism developed in time into the synagogue homily, but we 
have already excluded this possibility [7.e., that Peri Pascha 1s a. synagogue 
homily]" (p. 100). The *liturgical hymn" model is treated sympathetically, 
for Peri Pascha's posiüuon as a predecessor to the Kontakten (Melito's first edi- 
tor, C. Bonner, considered Peri Pascha the earhest example of Christian 
Kunstprosa) and its similarities with. Semitic poetry (which led A. Wifstrand 
to suggest that Peri Pascha was originally composed in Syriac [G. Zuntz 
properly rebutted this suggestion]) are well known. Stewart-Sykes suggests 
that while the targum form was evolving into the fiyyut in Jewish com- 
munities, a parallel evolution was occurring in Melito's Christian commu- 
nity, where the targum was evolving towards the Kontak:n (p. 104). Finally, 
in attempüng to test whether the first half of Per? Pascha can be described 
as a midrash, Stewart-Sykes notes the difficulty of definition of the term. 
Nevertheless, the author writes: 


It may seem that we have come full-circle in this chapter, beginning with the 
hypothesis that the first half of Per? Pascha was a homily, rejecting it, and then 
taking it up again. However, in the process we have in fact clarified a great 
deal. Our understanding of what it might mean to call this [first] half of Peri 
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Pascha a homily is greatly increased. It is most particularly a haggadic homily, 
and not expository, and is liturgical to a higher degree than an expository 
homily; as such it is more comparable to the fiyyut than the rabbinic syna- 
gogue homily. Interestingly the piyyut is a genre which combines homiletic 
aims with liturgical procedure. We may see that these forms co-exist in Peri 
Pascha (p. 112). 


Stewart-Sykes then gives his conclusions. Per? Pascha is (as virtually all author- 
ities suggest) divisible into two parts at chap. 46: 


..« the first part of Per? Pascha functions as a rhetorical historical diegema, with 
a digression, and simultaneously as a historical haggadah. . .. The second part 
of Per Pascha 1s indeed a haggadah, the position which we had set out to 
demonstrate in the beginning and at the same time it may be recognized as 
a prose hymn, the Kataskeue of the earlier diegema (p. 113). 


Stewart-Sykes' classifications and divisions are finally presented on p. 114, 
where he notes that the categories are those "of a Hellenistic rhetorician": 


PP 1-45: Diegema of the Pascha 
PP 1-10: Proemium 
PP 11-45: Diegema of the Passover (including a digression on literary method: 
PP 34-43) 
PP 46-105: Epideictic Prose Hymn 
PP 46-65: Kataskeue of redemption 
PP 66-105: Peroratio, including egkomion and psogos 


Ihe author immediately remarks, however, that this "same two-fold division" 
could be viewed as *a haggadic midrash followed by a Passover haggadah". 
lhis main chapter concludes some fifteen pages later with the following 
remarks: 


Since the fundamental similarity between the two halves of Peri Pascha must 
continue to be upheld we should seek to see the function of both parts of 
the work within the seder/liturgy itself. ... Melito, who had received an ora- 
torical training, was, in common with the rest of the community, unable to 
distinguish epideixis and haggadah. Thus, when he comes to deliver the hag- 
gadah, it 1s epideictic in form and inspiration. We, however, understanding 
his background in a way he could not, are able to see his action in other 
terms besides (p. 139). 


The final, fourth chapter seeks to locate Peri Pascha within the Quartodeciman 
Paschal liturgy. After exploring several peripheral areas (Ihe Significance 
of the Fourteenth", pp. 147-155; "Peri Pascha and the Paschal Disputes", 
155-160; *The Qmuartodeciman Paschal Fast?, 160-164; "The Date and 
lime of the Quartodeciman Celebration?, 164-172; these are irrelevant to 
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the task at hand), we arrive at the author's description of the Quartodeciman 
Paschal celebration. His reconstruction is standard: on the night of 14 
Nisan, fasting, the Quartodecimans in Sardis gathered for a vigil during 
which Exodus 12 was read. Around miüdnight, the fast was ended. The 
new contribution made by this book to our picture of the Quartodeciman 
observance is to suggest that the first half of Peri Pascha (1-45) was deliv- 
ered during the vigil, after the reading of Exodus 12 (p. 176). The author 
rejects the possibility that baptism was part of the Quartodeciman observ- 
ance (pp. 179, 181). 

After midnight, the fast was broken, and an agape, the Christian seder, 
was held, remembering and commemorating the original Exodus as well 
as this new, exclusively Christian Exodus". It was at this time—as the 
functional equivalent of the Jewish haggadah at the seder—that the sec- 
ond half (46-105) of Per Pascha was delivered (p. 191 [this 1s, of course, 
Hall's posiüon]). The mood—following the Jewish archetype—swung from 
disgrace to glory, joy and celebration. Dancing seems to have been part 
of this (pp. 131, 189). The *disgrace-to-glory" progression occurs twice in 
this second half of Per; Pascha, once in 46-65, and again in 66-105 (p. 197). 

lowards the end of the book, Stewart-Sykes states, *Melito gives us the 
actual text of the liturgy he used" (p. 191). Nevertheless, a few pages later, 
he remarks that "although we may say that there was no such thing as 
'the' Quartodeciman liturgy, we may perceive a. basic outline of table cel- 
ebration with haggadah, preceded by a vigil" (p. 205). 

Having summarized the author's arguments and evidence, let us now 
turn to our evaluation. Stewart-Sykes is to be complimented for address- 
ing an all-too-often ignored corner of early church history: the Quarto- 
decimans. His study is the most extensive, exclusively rhetorical analysis 
of Pen Pascha yet undertaken. It displays the virtues and vices of that 
method. Among the virtues is his astute observation that the rhetorically 
pregnant words d?ema and kKaiaskeue occur precisely at the break point: 
in lines 1 and 2 of chap. 46 (ed. Hall, p. 23, lines 301-302), supporüng 
Stewart-Sykes' arguments that (1) Per? Pascha 1s a unity and, therefore, most 
lkely delivered at one single occasion; and (2) his identification. of the 
rhetorical "parts" of the work. 

There are, however, problems, as well. Broadly speaking, these fall into 
three categories: argument, organization, and presentation. 

Your reviewer is troubled by the type of argumentation often presented. 
Two examples occur in the quotations presented above. In the one case, 
the argument can be paraphrased as, *we know better than Melito what 
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rhetorical forms he was using, because we can recognize them, but he 
could not". Just on the face of it, this seems a very dubious claim, one 
which is, in the final analysis, simply an opinion, for it cannot be falsified. 
In the other example, we find the author writing, "Since the fundamen- 
tal similarity between the two halves of Per Pascha must continue to be 
upheld . . .". There seems to be some confusion here, for the whole effort 
of Stewart-Sykes' undertaking has been to distinguish between these two 
parts: he contends that they are of different genres. Yet he wishes to main- 
tain their similarity. From a logical perspective, the author wishes to have 
his cake, and eat it too: either there are differences sufficient to distinguish 
between the two halves, or there are not. Which is it? 

This illustrates a larger problem with the argumentation, also visible 
in some of the quotations above. Time and again, one finds statements 
acknowledging the very flexible nature of and fluid lines separaüng rhetor- 
ical genres ("A problem with this 1s that the term 'homily' is largely 
undefined" [p. 56]; *Ihe diatribe has frequently been claimed as the near- 
est thing to a Christian homily produced by the Hellenisüc world, to the 
extent that for Thyen the terms are virtually interchangeable" [p. 68]); one 
also finds frequent admissions of the liturgical diversity in. both. Judaism 
and Chrstianity (We should expect a fair degree of variety in Passover 
haggadah and ritual in Judaism prior to the destruction of the temple and 
this would readily be transmitted to Christianity" [p. 123]; cf. also his state- 
ment cited above [from p. 205] that there was no single Quartodeciman 
liturgy). If these forms were so difficulty to define and identüfy—1if even 
Melito himself did not know what he was doing—and if there were no 
uniformity, either within Judaism or Christianity, then how confident can 
we be of Stewart-Sykes' discrete classifications, upon which his case rests? 
This 15 a general weakness in many (most?) rhetorical studies and, in this 
case, your reviewer remains skepücal. 

Another problem with the argumentation is that it is often hollow— 
either from setüng up straw men, and then knocking them over, or from 
statements which are contradicted elsewhere in the author's own prose. 
For example, of the all-important unity of Peri Pascha (a question upon 
which your reviewer is agnostic), Stewart-Sykes writes: Furthermore there 
are no grounds for dividing up Per Pascha into separate works entirely, 
since it hangs together in terms of sense and because the entire work was 
delivered on one single occasion" (p. 124). There are two problems here. 
First, the claim that "the entire work was delivered on one single occa- 
sion" is precisely the point sub judice (Hall, for example, argues that Peri 
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Pascha's two parts were delivered on two separate occasions); Stewart-Sykes 
has fallen into the trap of presuming what he is trying to establish. Second, 
the claim that "there are no grounds for dividing up Peri Pascha into. sepa- 
rate works entirely" ignores the fact—of which Stewart-Sykes himself 1s aware 
(he mentions it en passant on p. 118)—that the two halves of Peri Pascha, 
divided at exactly chap. 46, circulated as &wo entirely separate works in. Georgian 
(cf. ed. Hall, pp. xviii, xx). Such fhysical—manuscript!l—evidence strikes this 
reviewer as rather good "grounds". (The problem which concerns your 
reviewer is not whether Peri Pascha is one or two works; the problem is 
how the author has dealt with evidence which contradicts his hypothesis.) 

Finally, supposition often turns into fact. One example will suffice. 
Regarding a possible connection between Melito and Dionysius of Hah- 
carnassus, we read on p. 80 (italics added): "It is not possible to support 
this argument with stylistc. analysis... so the suggestion that Melito in 
PP16-33 considers himself to be incorporating ... a historical narrative in 
the style of a rhetorical historian must rematn no more than a reasonable suppo- 
sion". However, on the next page (81) we read: *Having established a 
connection between Melito and Dionysius . . .". 

For a work on the literary genres and rhetorical styles found in Per? 
Pascha, it is striking to find virtually no presentations of its text, comparing 
Melito's work with other literature. In the handful of instances where such 
comparisons are presented (e.g., p. 61), they are always the findings of other 
scholars (here, a parallel between Mtshnah Pesahim 10.5 and PP 68, noted 
independently by F.M. Cross and R. le Déaut). Stewart-Sykes' arguments 
might have been strengthened by closer work with the text, and by finding 
convincing parallels illustrating——establishing— his. points. 

Regarding organization: at one level, the book is rather easy to use. 
Most sections end with a paragraph summarizing what has just been 
explored. But at another level, the organization is frustrating. There 1s 
much here that is irrelevant to the case being made. The date of the 
Quartodeciman observance is delved into, and the form of Passover in the 
first century is reconstructed. But recall that the author's stated aim 1s to 
establish "the place of Melito's Per? Pascha in. the paschal liturgy of the 
Quartodecimans at Sardis" (p. xi, and that the methodology employed is 
rhetorical (or genre) analysis. Even when dealing with the Hauptithema, the 
line of argumentation is difficult to follow because of all the blind alleys 
into which the reader is led. A concise history of scholarship (a good old 
Forschungsgeschichte) would have served the author much better. From that 
base, he could have set off on his exploration of the different genres, 
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adducing concrete literary parallels. Students—who will probably be the 
most frequent users of this book—will find it frustrating to use and the 
arguments difficult to follow. 

Finally, the presentation. of the book leaves much to be desired. At a 
relatively simple level, there are obvious editing errors (e.g., p. 26, line 3, 
foot: the sentence begins lower-case, in medias res; at p. 118, line 9, top, 
delete one of the two [redundant] subjects; etc., etc.). The prose is often 
lumbering or opaque (eg., a sentence with three "that"s [p. 68]; apparent 
contradictions that could have been resolved by rewriting [eg., p. 3: "Huber's 
argument ... has been accepted by none"; but cp. p. 6: "(Hyldahl) then 
argues in the same way as Huber..."]). A full rewrite might have not 
only improved the clanty of expression, but also the organization. The 
dearth of commas often forces one to reread sentences several times in 
order to grasp their correct meaning. More curious is the fact that most 
of the footnotes lack any punctuation whatsoever—they even lack con- 
cluding periods (eg. all twenty footnotes from p. 85, n. 135 to p. 88, 
n. 154 lack periods) even sentences in notes fail to end with a period 
(eg.: p. 95, n. 176; p. 130, n. 318; etc., etc.). The bibliography is in an 
annoyingly awkward, non-standard form: while the notes list only the fam- 
ily name (eg., *Hansen" or *Heinemann"), the bibliography, rather than 
alphabetizing on the family name, precedes the family name with. initials 
or even first names (eg., "A. Hansen" or "Joseph Heinemann"). The result 
is that, at first glance, the bibliography does not appear to be in alpha- 
betical order. Upon closer examinaton one discovers that it 1is—but, in 
order to use it, one must search "into" each line in the bibliography to 
see where one is, alphabetically speaking. Documentation is poor. At sev- 
eral points where one would expect a note, none is found (eg., p. 151, 
where the author discusses "a further fragment [of Apollinaris of Hierapolis]", 
but does not identüfy it). More distressing, however, is the fact that numer- 
ous notes—perhaps as many as a quarter or even a third?—lack page 
numbers. Time and again one finds notes like these three successive ones: 
p. 86, n. 137: "Tate, *Beginnings'"; n. 138: "So Tate, 'Plato'"; n. 139: "So 
Tate, *Plato'". If the reader wishes to locate the page Stewart-Sykes is ref- 
erencing, the author offers no help. This 1s simply unacceptable in schol- 
arly publishing—even more so in cases like "Tate, 'Plato'", for J. Tate's 
"Plato and Allegorical Interpretation" appeared in CQ (Classical. Quarterly?: 
the volume lacks a list of abbreviations), in £eo parts, in £eo volumes of 
the journal: in vol. 23 (1929), pp. 142-154, and in vol. 24 (1930), pp. 1-10. 
Not only is one lacking the page number, one does not even know in 
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which volume to begin searching. Page references are frequently missing 
even for books which appear to be collections of essays (e.g.: p. 89, n. 157: 
"Lampe and Woollcombe Zssays". Which essay? What page? 

The author's descripaon of the Quartodeciman Passover observance is 
not new; it is similar to that of Lohse and others. The distinctive contri- 
bution is twofold. First, the suggestion (contra Hall and others) that all of 
Pen Pascha was delivered at a single Quartodeciman "Passover" obser- 
vance— 1-45 at the vigil, 46-105 at the agape—31s new. Second, identifying 
the Hellenistic rhetorical forms in Peri Pascha and connecting them with 
parts of the Quartodeciman observance (the vigil; the agape) is a refinement 
of Hall's position (recall that he had already identified the second half of 
the work as a Christian Passover haggadah). Whether these positions will 
be embraced by scholarship is yet to be seen. Your reviewer is sympa- 
theüc to both—as he is to any study of things related to Judaic Christianity 
and the Quartodecimans. But there is contrary evidence that has not been 
answered (e.g., the independent circulation of the two "halves" of Peri Pascha 
in Georgian). Furthermore, the terrain of rhetorical (or genre) analysis— 
as practüced in this book—31s very slippery, and requires a very high stan- 
dard of proof. There are serious historical issues here which await a more 
thorough, disciplined, penetrating and lucid exploration. 
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ORDINATION RITES AND PATRONAGE SYSTEMS IN 
THIRD-CENTURY AFRICA 


BY 


ALISTAIR STEWART-SYKES 


The principal purpose of this paper is to describe the ordination rites 
of third century Africa. Beside describing these rites, we shall seek to under- 
stand their historical growth through observing the manner in which their 
social context both represents a wider social reality and constructs a new 
social world within the church. This social world may be described as 
"contra-cultural", in that it depends on the norms of the wider society for 
its existence, whilst inverting the values of that society.! The social world 
of the African church has already been recognized as discrete and sepa- 
rate? and church order has already been understood within contra-cultural 
categories? This artücle explores one facet of this phenomenon within the 
society of the African church, namely the manner in which patronage both 
supplies a social norm and is inverted within the church, and explores the 
manner in which ritual may contribute to the construction of this society. 


]. Ministry and. patronage in. early Christianity 


The prehistory of the ministry in Rome and Asia has been written 
before. In these places a system of household churches based on patron- 
age has been discerned, in which bishops and presbyters, the distinction 
between these offices being not altogether tight, hold office by virtue of 
their position as heads of households who are in a position to give patron- 
age to the church. In time the roles of bishop and presbyter become 


! For a brief discussion of contra-cultural societies, with further references and the 
suggestion that it is a concept which fits early Christianity well, note Allen Brent, 7e 
imperial cult and. the. development of church. order (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 11-16. 

? By J. Patout Burns, *On rebaptism: social organization in the third century church" 
jECS 1 (1993), 367-403, who uses the categories of purity set out by Mary Douglas, 
Purity and danger (London: Routledge, 1966). 

* By Brent, Imperial cult. 

* Among many treatments note particularly Harry O. Maier, 7/Ae social setting of the 
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differentiated, and eventually church government becomes less dependent 
on patronage networks.? These developments are comprehensible as a result 
of the church's growth, at least in part, from the structures of Judaism, 
since Judaism likewise knew governance by presbyters, and patronal activity 
by synagogue-leaders.^ 


1.1. Ministry and. patronage in. Cyprian^s. Africa 


Since it is at least possible that the roots of North African Christianity 
are in part Jewish,! there is a corresponding possibility that order and min- 
istry in African Christianity derived from similar origins. However, when 
we come to the time of Cyprian we may observe that presbyters are not 
appointed on the basis of their ability to act as patrons, but that the bish- 
ops nonetheless continue to act in this way. On the basis of this observa- 
tion we intend to suggest that in Africa the development of the office of 
presbyter was not derived from a common root with the episcopate in the 
same way as was the case in Asia and Rome.? Secondly we will suggest 


ministry as reflected in. the writings of Hermas, Clement and Ignatius (Waterloo: Wilfrnd Laurier, 
1991), which identifies the role of householder as most significant for the development 
of ministry. For the development of ministry more generally note Eric G. Jay, "From 
presbyter bishops to bishops and presbyters" SecCen 1 (1981), 125-162. Peter Lampe, 
Die. Stadtrómischen. Christen in. den. ersten. beiden. Jahrhunderten (WUNT 2.18; Tübingen: Mohr, 
1987), 334-345, likewise observes the centrality of the presbyterate among the offices of 
Roman Chrstanity, and suggests that the role that 1s played by their patronage is cen- 
tral in the emergence of the monepiscopate. In later times, however, it 1s not the bishop 
in Rome but the deacon who has economic charge of the patronage of the church, 
which leads one to prefer the hypothesis of Allen Brent, Hippolytus and the Roman Church 
in the "Third Century: Communities in. Tension. before the. Emergence of a Monarch-Bishop. (Leiden: 
Brill, 1995), 409-12 in summary, who suggests that it is the activity of corresponding 
with other churches which is key to the emergence of a bishop from among other 
Roman presbyters. 

? On the manner in which the church is freed from patronage in the community of 
Traditio apostolica see my *Yhe Integrity of the Hippolytean Ordination Rites" Aug. 39 
(1999), 97-127. 

^ On the emergence of Christian presbyters from Jewish presbyters see especially 
James Tunstead Burtchaell, From synagogue to church (Cambridge: Cambridge University, 
1992), 228-233. On heads of synagogues as patrons see T. Rajak and D. Noy, "Archi- 
synagogos: office, title, and social status" 7&S 83 (1993), 75-93, at 87-89. 

" So W. Telfer, *The Origins of Christianity in Africa" in F.L. Cross (ed.) StPatr 4 
(TU 79; Berlin: Akademie, 1961), 512-517; G. Quispel, *Afncan Christianity. before 
Minucius Felix and. Tertullian" in J. den Boeft and A.H.M. Kessels (ed.) Actus: studies 
in honour of H.L.W. .Nelson (Utrecht: Insttuut voor klassieke Talen, 1982), 257-335. 

* "The recognition that social patterns and developments need not be the same through- 
out the Empire is in accordance with the warning from G. Schóllgen, Probleme der 
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that the rites of ordination in Roman Africa in the third century should 
be understood in the context of patronage, and in particular that the 
passage of the Holy Spirit through handlaying should be understood as a 
beneficium, but also that the emphasis on election in the episcopal rites, and 
the existence of a cursus honorum, which in turn restricts the field of those 
qualified for the episcopate to those professionally qualified through their 
presbyterate, are significant counter-balances to the emphasis on patronage? 

Through the writings of Cyprian we can gain a clear picture not only 
of the theological understanding of ministry in. Africa during the mid-third 
century, but also of ministerial functions and the social status of the clergy, 
as a result of which we may see the extent to which the bishop acts as a 
patron in Cyprian's time. It is 1n the light of the bishop's conünuing role 
as patron that one is to understand the frequent acts of charity undertaken 
by Cyprian, and in particular his request at Ep. 7.2 that the poor of 
Carthage under the care of the church should receive de quantitate mea 
propria, and his further personal donation to which £f. 13.7 refers. Although 
himself a convert he is of the class that naturally acts as patron, and as 
such is equally naturally elected bishop after four years. The duties of 
patronage have changed, in that the bishop is no longer the sole source 
of church funds, but the reference at Ep. 41 to the bishop actng as 
dispensor of süpends is not insignificant; duties of patronage remain, and 
are tied to the management of the church's property. Thus £f. 14, in 
which Cyprian charges the presbyters to have financial care for the poor 


frühchristlichen Sozialgeschichte" 7bAC 32 (1989), 23-40 at 25-26 and 33 of the dan- 
gers of a failure to be sensitive to the possibility of diverse patterns of development. 

? C.A. Bobertz, *Patronage networks and the study of ancient Christianity" in E.A. 
Livingstone (ed.) StPatr 24 (Leuven: Peeters, 1993), 20-27 and 1dem "Patronal letters of 
commendation: Cyprian's Epistulae 38-40" in. E.A. Livingstone (Ed.) StPatr 31 (Leuven: 
Peeters, 1997), 20-27, likewise observes a pattern of patronage in Cyprian's Africa; 
however, in concentrating on Epp. 38-40 as examples of Cyprian using ordination to 
construct a clientela, he fails to observe the possibility that the appointment of these 
clergy is perhaps in keeping of an ancient custom of ordination through confessorship, 
as witnessed in 7radiíto apostolica 9 (Botte) or that this is an adoption of a Roman cus- 
tom. He also fails to observe the Aealpolitk which Cyprian would need to practice in 
his dealings with the Carthaginian clergy; as G.W. Clarke, 7e letters of St. Cyprian WI 
(NY: Newman, 1984), 114, puts it: "Cyprian wasn't just stacking the Carthaginian clergy 
with creatures of his own. Only too recently had the Carthaginian clergy suffered an 
appointment of which may still did not approve (Cyprian himself)." Finally, in criti- 
cism of Bobertz one should note that he misses the broader picture of a whole Christian 
society based on patronage, rather than the social network of an elite bound together 
in mutual amicitia. 
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and for the confessors, sees this task as one which is taken on in the 
absence of the bishop, and on his behalf. Similarly E. 5 states that through 
the disbursement of various funds a number have been put in the posi- 
tion by which they might be able to exercise charity in the absence of the 
bishop. 

By contrast it should be noted that presbyters at the time of Cyprian 
received payment for their office. This is manifest from a number of 
references in the correspondence. In return for this support Cyprian 1s 
clear that they are to have no other duty or office; it is because they 
receive payment that they are able to be so devoted to the work of the 
church. The work is principally described at £f. 1.1 as the sacrifice of the 
altar, and as preces and orationes. À& system of daily prayer is already in 
place, and it is the duty of the cleric to maintain it. The celebration of 
the eucharist 1s not only to take place in the church, as Ef. 5 states that 
presbyters are to go to the prisons in order to celebrate with the confes- 
sors who are there, and moreover that they are to be accompanied by 
deacons. Apart from presbyters and deacons, other ministries and offices 
are mentioned, often in close proximity to the bishop's office." 

If the pattern of ministerial development which was known elsewhere 
of presbyters and bishops acting as patrons of the church had existed in 
Africa, then the payment of clergy would be, as Clarke notes, a significant 
departure from earlier pracüce.? It would be significant as a departure in 
that far from acting as patrons of the church the presbyters would have 
now become themselves dependent upon the church, effectively, through 
their receipt of sportulae, being chents.'^ Although there is no intrinsic rea- 
son why this should not have taken place, it 1s odd that the episcopate 
should continue to exercise the functions of a patron when the presbyters 
have become professionalized given that one would not expect a group of 
powerful patrons readily not only to cede their authority to a single indi- 


D E.g. Ep. 34.4.2; Ep. 39.5.2. 

!! For details of the daily prayers see De oratione Domini 35-36 which mentions set 
hours of prayer. 

? Namely subdeacons, acolytes, exorcists and readers. For references see Albano 
Vilela, La condition collégiale des. prétres au. IHI* siecle (Paris: Beauchesne, 1971), 267-268. 

5 G.W. Clarke, 7e letters of St. Cyprian Y (NY: Newman, 1984), 157. 

'^ Which is not to say that the use of the term sfortulae to refer to the payment of 
clergy at Ep. 39.5.2 had its ongins in the patronage system (thus in agreement with 
G. Schóllgen, "Sportulae: zur Frühgeschichte des Unterhaltsanspruchs der Kleriker" ZKG 
101 (1990), 1-20 at 8-9) but that the use of the word means that a patron-client rela- 
tionship has nonetheless been established. 
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vidual but to become directly subject to him. Certainly it is a significantly 
different development from that which took place in the Roman commu- 
nity which produced the 7radiíto apostolica, n that the bishop was the first 
office in the Hippolytean community to be professionalized, followed by 
the presbyters, who had grown as an office from the original patrons. If 
however the origin of the North African presbyterate is different from that 
of the Roman office, then the problems disappear. 


1.2. Patronage, the presbyters and the senwres 


An alternative explanation, which obviates the problems, is that the 
development of a presbyterate in. Carthage is the result of contact with 
Chrisüan groups elsewhere, perhaps Asia, or possibly Rome,'? and its pro- 
fessionalization the result of episcopal patronage. The African presbyterate 
is thus not a native growth from the elders of a synagogue, nor is their 
professionalization simply a result of economic prosperity in Roman Africa 
early in the third century," though this may certainly establish a climate 
in which such a development might take place. A further argument in 
favour of this pattern of development, apart from the oddness of a bishop 
acting as patron while presbyters collectively are reduced to a clientela, 1s 
the existence of a further group, the seniores. À reference to sentores is to 
be found in Tertullian Apologeticum 39.5 where they appear as leaders in 
the church appointed on the basis of character, rather than wealth. However, 
closely proximate to this reference to the senes is Tertullian's discussion 


5 Stewart-Sykes, "Integrity". The Roman origin of 77aditio apostolica has been chal- 
lenged, classically by J.M. Hanssens, La lturgie d^ Hippolyte: ses. documents, son. titulaire, ses 
ongines et son caractere (Rome: Pontifical Institute of Oriental studies, 1959) and recently 
by C. Markschies, *Wer schrieb die sogenannte Traditio Apostolica?: Neue Beobachtungen 
und Hypothesen zu einer kaum lósbaren Frage aus der altkirchlichen Literaturgeschichte," 
in W. Kinzig, C. Markschies, M. Vinzent, 7auffragen und Bekenntnis (Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1999), 1-74, but even if it is not Roman, it is certainly not African. Whatever its place 
of origin, an entirely different pattern of ministry and patronage is manifested. 

!6 J.B. Rives, Religion and authority in Roman Carthage from Augustus to. Constantine (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1995), 225-226, whilst rightly avoiding a final judgement on the question 
of the primary influence on Carthaginian Christianity, preferring rather to conclude that 
Carthage would have contact with a number of other parts of the empire, and that 
Chnstian teaching might have come in from all or any of these places, nonetheless 
points out the possible influence of both places. The fact that both Valentinian gnost- 
cism and the new prophecy may be found in Carthage at the time of Tertullian 
certainly indicates that there is lively contact with other parts of the Christian world. 

! So Vilela, Condition collégiale, 325-326. 
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of the charitable works of the church. As such we may suggest that, what- 
ever the ideal, the seniores were patrons and that it 1s this patronage which 
was taken over by the episcopate. Tertullian downplays the significance of 
wealth in empowerment within the Christian community here because he 
wishes to maintain that there is brotherhood among Christians on the basis 
of community of goods.? It is also significant that at the same point 
Tertullian states that the tried of the seniores determine matters of peni- 
tential discipline, an issue over which Cyprian claims primary authonty a 
generation later, though he nonetheless, in regard to the excommunication 
of Felicissimus, states that the decision has been reached in consultation 
with graves viri." One may see Cyprian's episcopal patronage in the same 
lght as a concentration of the power and responsibility of senres in. the 
hands of the bishop. 

We should be clear that these semires are not ordained, and are there- 
fore not to be confused with presbyteri. Although Vilela reckons the refer- 
ence at Apologeticum 39.5 does not apply to sentores who are members of the 
laity but to clergy, his basic reason is an argument from silence, that the 
seniores laici are not known otherwise before the fourth century. 'This is 
not so. For whereas Tertullian makes reference to seniores at Apologeticum 39 
he refers elsewhere to presbyteri who are clearly and explicitly stated to be 
members of the clergy. Not only does Tertullian imply a distinction between 
seniores and. presbyters, the same distinction is strongly implied by Passio 
sanctae Perpetuae. Elders appear in a vision of Saturus, where they flank the 


l 


throne of the Lord and share in leading worship, whereas immediately 


afterwards the martyrs meet Aspasius, who 1s described as a presbyter. 
After a gap in the evidence the seniores appear frequently in cases of the 
fourth and early fifth century where they are clearly laymen. Evidence of 
their functions is chiefly occasioned by the fallout from the persecutions of 
the early fourth century. In these conditions we see them acüng as a body 


!*. Apologeticum 39.10; note the discussion of economic stratification in Tertullian's com- 
munity by D.E. Groh, "Upper class Christians in Tertullian's Africa: some observa- 
tions" in E.A. Livingstone (ed.) StPatr 14 (TU 117; Berlin: Akademie, 1976), 41-47. 

? Ep. 38.2; the "graves viri" are taken to be seniores by Pier Giovanni Caron, "Les 
'seniores laici! de l'église africaine". RIDA 6 (1951), 7-22 at 19. 

^ Condition collégiale, 236-237. 

? Passio 12; it is reasonable to see here a reflection of the worship known in Carthage. 

? Brent D. Shaw, "The elders of Christian Africa" Mélanges offerts en hommage au 
Révérend Pire Étienne Gareau (Quebec: Éditions de l'Université d'Ottawa, 1982), 207-226, 
at 209-210, with reference to Passio 13. 
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in the management of the church, representing the church in the absence 
of the bishop and seeking to arraign a bishop on charges of corruption.? 
For Rankin it is "unlikely" that the seniores of the fourth and fifth century 
are the successors to Tertullian's sen:ores;^ but it is even more unlikely that 
a powerful class of lay patrons would emerge in the fourth century in an 
increasingly clericalized. church. 

It is moreover possible to conceive of a role for these unordained elders 
in the conduct of the business of the church in the third century, since 
the swearing of oaths in the conduct of business was forbidden to a bishop, 
whereas it might be allowable to a layperson.? Given their funcüon of 
patronage and the mode of their appointment both current suggestions 
concerning the origin of the seniores are reasonable, namely that they derive 
from the elders of the synagogue,?? or that they are a continuation of the 
practice of elders common 1n the pagan villages of the Maghreb." It is of 
course possible that the institution derived from Judaism, but that 1t was 
able to survive without being subsumed into the ordained presbyterate 
because of the manner in which it accorded with already established 
patterns of local leadership. Whatever its origin, this class would continue 
to represent the original patron-elders. However, if these patron-elders 
transmute into sentes, they cannot simultaneously become presbyters. The 
bishop's office may nonetheless derive from the institution. of the senres, 
as a patron might gain leadership within the patronal class; in this the 
development is analogous to that which took place elsewhere. We may 
support this suggestion by observing the manner in which the Lord, in the 
vision of Saturus, is flanked by senres and see this as representing the 
manner in which the bishop was seated in the assembly.? 

Further to this one should note the extent to which the functions of the 
presbyters are extensions of those of the bishop and that such authonty as 
they have is an extension of episcopal authority. At the time of Tertullian 
baptism is reserved as the right of the bishop, but presbyters might baptize 


?! For details of these cases see Shaw, *Elders", 210-220. 

^ David Rankin Tertullian and the church (Cambridge: CUP, 1995), 141. 

? An observation made by William Tabbernee (in seminar). 

? W.H.C. Frend, "The seniores laici and the origins of the church in north Africa"? 
J15 (ns) 12 (1961), 280-284; Quispel, "African Christianity", 275-277. 

? So Shaw, "Christian elders", 221-226. 

? So Shaw, "Christian elders", 209-210. Cf. Quispel, African Christianity", 306, 
who imagines (a priori) a clash between the structures represented by the episcopate 
and the sentores. 
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with the auctoritas of the bishop.? In the time of Cyprian Caldonius, in 
Ep. 24 (praesc), addresses himself to Cyprian and his compresbyteri, at. Ep. 
40 Cyprian says of Numidicus that nobiscum sedeat in clero, at Eb. 61.3.1 the 
presbyteri are said to be united with the bishop zn sacerdotali honore.? In 
the administration of penance moreover the clerus works in consort with 
the bishop through collectively laying hands on the penitent.?' The exis- 
tence of paid officials, given that their function is that of the bishop, must 
therefore be seen as an extension of the bishop's authority, as a kind of 
chentela. 'This presbyteral chniela can hardly have derived from the seniores, 
who were patrons, but is rather a growth derived from an imported office, 
for which reason a Greek name is given to them. The bishop however, 
whose office is indigenous, is also known by a Latn term, antistes. 

It is in the context of a shift to presbyters as paid officiants at the 
worship of the church and as a clientela of the bishop that we should under- 
stand the ban on clergy acting as executors of a will. Firstly the ban is in 
place because this would involve them in extensive work which is not 
germane to the work of the church. In partücular this would involve the 
care of the property of minors, which might be a complex and time- 
consuming business. Porphyry, at Vita Plotini 9, tells of the manner in which 
Plotinus, who was frequently appointed executor, was thereby involved in 
much labour and toil. In this light we may understand 2e lapsis 6, which 
tells of the past involvement of clergy in business affairs,? affairs in 
which the executorship of wills would necessarily involve them, affairs by 
which they might each increase their own patrimonium, affairs from. which 
they are now set free through payment for their services. But, beyond the 


? De baptismo 17. 

*? One should take especial note here that on their own the presbyters are not 
sacerdotes. So Maurice Bévenot, "Sacerdos! as understood by Cyprian" TS (ns) 30 
(1979), 413-429, at 421-423. 

3! Ep. 15.1.2; Ep. 16.2.3; Ep. 17.21. One should observe that the whole context of 
these letters concerns the unique authority of the bishop. Thus Vilela, Condition collégiale, 
316, who reads these references as pointing to a degree of authority for the presbyters, 
is in danger of misrepresenting Cyprian's intent. 

? '[ertullian De corona 3.2. 

? Reading "procuratores rerum saecularium". Theodor Klauser, 'Bischófe als staatliche 
Prokuraturen im dritten Jahrhundert" 75AC 14 (1971), 140-149, seeks to read "regum". 
His main argument is that Cyprian accuses these bishops of being involved in the spo- 
lation of farms, and cannot see how this would result from the normal run of busi- 
ness, rather than acting as imperial procuratores. The answer is simple enough, namely 
that farmers can be ruined through punitive rents. 
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labour involved in this task, it is also possible that the clergy so named 
would become involved in a patronage network separate from that of the 
church, since legacies, and the obligations imposed in a will, were part of 
the pracüce of amicitia. Thus Lucian at Toxanrs 22 tells of a will which 
demonstrated true amicitia when a poor man, Eudamidas of Corinth, left 
to one friend the care of his aged mother and to another the obligation 
that his (Eudamidas'") daughter should be married with a large dowry, and 
Papyrus Bologna V largely comprises school-exercises based, apparently, 
on an epistolary handbook, in which the size of legacies is related to the 
quahty of friendship between the legatee and the deceased. The obliga- 
tion of being the bishop's client outweighed any other possible obligation. 

Ep. Yl is significant in showing the confusion which might result from 
this transitional situation. Geminius Victor had made Geminius Faustinus, 
a presbyter, executor of his will. The church consults Cyprian as to what 
should be done as a result of this and Cyprian replies that the traditional 
discipline should be enacted, and that Geminius Victor should not be 
remembered at the altar. Clarke, not without reason, suggests that Geminius 
Victor was actually bishop and that Geminius Fausünus was a relative, 
who in tme appears as bishop himself in the correspondence.? Thus one 
can see a conflict between the ancient practice of patronage, which of 
necessity involves the wealth and responsibiliües alike of the deceased being 
passed down within a family, and the demands of the newly professional- 
ized clergy. Patronage was to be exercised within the church, but patron- 
age exercised outside would lead to conflict. 

In response to this argument that the African clergy were reduced to a 
clientela by the bishop's power and wealth it might be suggested that Cyprian 
was an exception, and that the evidence from Cyprian's Carthage should 
not therefore be taken as typifying the situation. obtaining in the rest of 
Afnca. Certainly we may take note of Nayagam's observation, on the basis 
of Epp. 21-24, that the other African bishops who correspond with Cyprian 
are relatively unlettered.? Outside of main urban centres it makes sense 
that the professional qualifications which might be expected from urban 
clergy should not be found, but it 1s entirely possible that wealth alone 


** See the edition at AJ. Malherbe, Ancient epistolary theorists (Atlanta: Scholars, 1988), 
44-55. 
5 Clarke, Letters I, 151-152. 
?€ Xavier S. Thani Nayagam, 7e Carthaginian clergy during. the. episcopate of. Saint. Cyprian 
(Tuticorn: Tamil Literature Society, 1950), 50-51. 
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would exercise a significant spell. As such the situation would be closer to 
that known in Carthage at the time of Tertullian. Even at this time, 
however, we may deduce from Tertullian's comments at Praescr. Haer. 41, 
concerning the lack of seriousness shown by heretics in their appointments 
to the ministry, that at least some scrutiny of those being ordained (quite 
apart from the semwres)) was undertaken. But although the rural bishops 
were appointed on the basis of wealth, the wealth is probably small 
relaüve to that known in an urban setting. Rives points out that the 
Numidian bishops contemporary to Cyprian were condemned to the mines 
whereas Cyprian was beheaded, an indication that they did not have the 
same exalted status as Cyprian;? but to be considered a member of the 
decurionate the wealth required was immense. Moreover, for all that rural 
wealth was relatively small, the case of the Geminii at Furnos indicates 
that the practice of patronage was known outside Carthage. 


2. Ordination rites in. patronal. context 


In the light of our recognition of the extent to which episcopal patron- 
age mirrors the practice of wider society within the church of third-century 
Afnca, we may turn to the rites of ordination to see the extent to which 
these likewise may be comprehensible within a wider social context. Two 
elements in episcopal ordination are recorded, election and handlaying. 


2.1. he laying on of hands 


Reference to the second element, handlaying, is to be found twice in 
Cyprian's correspondence, at £5. 49, when reference is to the (invalid) con- 
secration of Novatian, on whom a hand was laid quasi in episcopum and at 
67.5.2, referring to the ordination of Sabinus. This action is so widespread 
that its occurrence in Africa is hardly surprising. Cyprian tells us nothing 
of accompanying prayer, nor of any theology imputed to the nite. If con- 
temporary witnesses from outside Africa are of any value however, it may 
be seen as the transmission of the Holy Spirit. This claim is made ex- 
plicitly by De aleatoribus 4 and implicitly in the ordination prayer of 7raditio 
apostolica 3. Of themselves these would hardly be convincing given their 


? "That there is disparity between rural and urban wealth, and that a relatively small 
fortune might be socially significant in a rural setting is pointed out in another context 
by Schóllgen, Probleme", 34. 

? Rives, ARelhgion and authority, 287. 
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provenance, but a linkage may be made to Africa given the importance 
lent by Tertulian and Cyprian alike to the laying of an episcopal hand 
in initiation rites and the statement that the Holy Spirit is thereby given;? 
if the transmission of the spirit is the bishop's prerogative and 1s achieved 
through a laying on of a hand, the same means is hkely to be that by 
which he received it. As such this act may likewise be seen in the context 
of patronage. 

lhere are two reasons for understanding the act in this way. Firstly 
because the spiritual gift thus transmitted and put under episcopal control 
might be described as a beneficium," and by virtue of being a gift which in 
turn empowered would thus bring about an oblhgation of reciprocation. 
Ef. 39.1.1 refers to the beneficium which is given to confessors through their 
suffernings and without the intervention of the bishop, by which they are 
appointed lectors with a view to becoming presbyters in time. This is an 
implication that, since the usual way of receiving ordination was through 
the bishop's hands, the gift of the Holy Spirit given in that way was a 
beneficium which thus created a network of patronage between the bestower 
and the recipient. Secondly we may suggest that the act was understood 
in the context of patronage because the laying on of a hand might 
construct a relationship of patronage in third-century Africa." This is not 
the ongin of this nte, for the laying on of a hand in ordination is found 
far beyond Africa, but might be one way in which the act was understood 
in that context. Thus both the act of laying on of a hand and the result, 
namely the transmission of the Holy Spirit, both. served to construct a rela- 
tionship of clientela. 

Ordination rituals at the time of Augustine may serve to support this 
reconstruction of the rite, even if not the understanding proposed here.? 
As in the time of Cyprian bishops are appointed through election, followed 
by a laying on of hands. However, apart from the fact that there is an 


*? Tertullian De baptismo 8; Cyprian. Ep. 73.9.2. 

*" Bobertz, *Patronage networks", 21, sees the power of forgiveness exercised by the 
bishop similarly as a beneficium. 

*! So A. Stewart-Sykes, *Manumission and baptism in Tertullian's Africa" StL;, forth- 
coming, on the basis of the manner in which this act is part of the process of manu- 
mission. It is argued there that this is not merely a secondary understanding of the act 
of laying on a hand after bapüsm, but is the origin of this uniquely African rite. 

*? For a general treatment of ordination rituals at the time of Augustine see 
W. Roetzer, Des hethgen Augustinus Schriflen. als. liturgiegeschichthche Quelle (Munich: Max 
Hüber, 1930), 196-205. 
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invocatio of the name of God the content of the prayer is unknown.? 
Presbyters at the time of Augustine are similarly ordained through hand- 
laying;^* given the function of presbyters at the time of Cyprian as 
extensions of the episcopate, and given that this is the manner in which 
presbyters are ordained in the community of Traditio apostolica, the prima 
facie probability is that this is also the manner in which priests are ordained 
in Cyprian's Africa. 


2.2. Electon 


Apparently more significant, however, in episcopal ordinations than the 
ritual act of laying hands is the election which precedes the rite. Repeated 
references are made to election at Ef. 67, which emphasizes the extent to 
which validity is lent to ordinations as a result of the consent of the peo- 
ple and argues that this practice 1s derived from apostolic tradition. Cyprian 
further refers to his own election (Ep. 43.1.2) and to that of Cornelius 
(Ep. 44.3.2; Ep. 49.2.4; Ep. 55.8.4) There may perhaps be some doubt as 
to precisely how open an election was since, as de 5te Croix points out, 
there was no clear means of ascertaining the popular will, and since the 
consent of the bishops was also necessary in an election.? However, as de 
Ste Croix himself admits, Cyprian's own election was far from a formal- 
ity;? thus, although in the case recorded at Furnos it seems that Geminius 
Faustinus comfortably succeeded to the legacy of the episcopate, this would 
not necessarily be the case. 

It is odd nonetheless that Cyprian should use the term suffragium to refer 
to the vote of the plebs, since the term at the time was coming to mean 
patronage, rather than a free vote. The answer may lie not in any degree 
of episcopal control of the elecüon however, as de Ste Croix suggests, but 
in the role of the lay seniores, who whilst members of the plebs would exer- 
cise considerable power as patrons themselves. But even though the process 
of elecaon is not entirely free of patronage, even a pretence at an elec- 


5 Contra Cresconium 2.11.13 states that, in the reception of Donatist clergy and bish- 
ops, enquiry should be made whether the name of God has been invoked on those 
ordained, and Sermo ad GCaesanensis ecclesiae. plebem 2. states that bishops are ordained 
through the zmvocatto nominis dei super caput ipsorum quando ordinantur. episcopi. 

* At Ep. 78.3 Augusune refuses to lay hands of ordination on one who is the sub- 
ject of scandal. 

9 G.E.M. de Ste Croix, "Suffragium: from vote to patronage" B7S 5 (1954), 33-48, 
at 36. 

*? Ibid. n. 1 with reference to Ep. 43.1.2-3 and 5.4. 
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tion would be a novelty in the Roman Empire of the third century; suffragium 
plebis, the term used at 55.8.4 of Cornelius! election, 1s almost a. contra- 
dicton in terms, indicaüng that the act of patronage is not an act of 
patrons but of those more usually seen as a clientela. We should further 
recall that we are speaking of a relatively small number of electors. l'abbernee 
calculates that the Carthaginian church at the time of Tertullian would 
have around 100-120 adult males." Even allowing for growth the elec- 
torate would still be sufficiently small at the time of Cyprian that an act 
of elecaon absolutely contrary to the will of this electorate would be difficult 
to achieve, unless all of these electors were themselves already the chentela 
of the seniores. Clarke's assessment is thus very balanced, when he suggests 
that generally the role of the fi/ebs in the election of a bishop was that of 
passively standing by witnessing a spirit-bearing church, but that on occa- 
sion there might be more active intervenüion.? 

The rite of election of the bishop was therefore more than simply a rit- 
ual. The same is not true of the ordination of presbyters or of minor orders 
however. Because the presbyters are the ctentela of the bishop, their appoint- 
ment, as of other lower clergy, is the preserve of the bishop, mirroring 
ordinatio Àn wider Roman society." In the same way, even in the ordina- 
tion of a bishop, there is a preliminary investigation into the life of the 
candidate, mirroring, as Vilela points, out the normal pracüce of Roman 
ordinatio. Admittedly Cyprian bears witness that ideally all appointments 
should be subject to popular consent, but the statement of this principle 
at Ep. 38.1.1 comes about because he has acted single-handedly in his 
ordinatio of Aurelius. Similarly Cyprian single-handedly ordains a reader 
and a subdeacon as he requires them for duties pertaining to his episcopal 
control?! Cyprian's statement of the principle of consultation is a statement 


*? William Tabbernee, To pardon or not to pardon?: North-African Montanism and 
the forgiveness of sins" StPatr, forthcoming. 

*5 Clarke, Letters YI, 178-179; for similarly balanced assessments and discussion of the 
various positions taken on the authenticity of the election and the means of electing see 
Patrick Granfield, *Episcopal elections in Cyprian: clerical and lay participation" 75 37 
(1976), 41-52 and Rives, Religion and authority, 288-289. 

? 'Thus Rives, Religion and authonty, 290-294 suggests that Cyprian as bishop acts 
much like a Roman provincial governor. Although Rives here does not deal with appoint- 
ments, Cyprian's manner of making appointments is in line with Rives' analogy. 

?* Vilela, Condition collégiale, 269-270, with reference to Epp 29 and 39.3; Cyprian does 
not describe the procedure in any detail but Granfield, "Episcopal elections", 50-51 finds 
the supposition that normal Roman procedures were followed here reasonable enough. 


9 Ep. 29. 
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of an ideal rather than of practice.? The very point is that Cyprian, even 
though he consults the íebs usually, is empowered to make the appoint- 
ments he pleases. The term ordinatio has no overtone of election, it means 
simply appointment to an ordo, without any reference to the means by 
which the appointment is made.? 


2.3. Election as contra-cultural ritual 


Thus whereas the understanding of handlaying as the transmission of a 
beneficium may have been understood in the social context engendered by 
patronage, even if the act has other origins, and even though the election 
of a bishop may have involved some exercise of patronal power, the very 
act nonetheless stands in direct contrast to this social context. A patron 1s 
not elected by clients, but elects clients! Patrons may exercise the ordinat? 
of their clients, but not ordmatio into positions which would make them 
patrons of the patrons. As such the emphasis on election found in Cyprian's 
wriüungs, indeed the very existence of the rite, may be seen as a counter- 
balance to the power of the patron classes. The necessity of the presence 
and approval of the £iebs is fundamental to safeguard the church from the 
power of its own bishops, as is the power of the episcopate necessary to 
defend the church against the power of lay patrons.?* In the light of 
Cyprian's acüvity as episcopal patron we may understand his emphasis on 
the role of the bishop as guarantor of the unity of the church. 

In the same way the growth of a cursus honorum within. African Christianity, 
whilst it may be seen as mirroring wider Roman practce;? should nonethe- 
less be understood as a movement having its motivation within the church, 
since it moves towards the professionalization of the clergy and the 


? Cf. Victor Saxer, Vie hturgique et quotidienne à Carthage vers le milieu du III* sicle (Vatican 
City: Pontificio Istituto di archeologia cristiana, 1969), 101-102 who reads Cyprian's 
statement as a statement of invariable practice, and deduces from this that ordinatio 1s 
virtually equivalent to election. 

* So Angelo Coppo, "Vita cristiana e terminologia liturgica a Cartagine verso la 
metà del II secolo" EL 85 (1971), 70-86, at 73-76. Vilela, Conditn collégiale, 246-249, 
reckons that priests were elected at the time of Tertullian, but the basis of his evidence 
is the reference to seniores, which, we have suggested above, does not refer to clergy at 
all. 

?* "Thus Shaw, "Elders", 219, is correct in seeing the semires as a. "counterpoise" to 
the bishop and clergy. 

? So Vilela, Condition colléziale, 271, who quotes Antoninus Pius! acceptance of the 
practice as normal and proper. 
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corresponding diminution of the power of a patron class? At Ef. 55.8.2 
Cornelius! rise through the gradus is used by Cyprian as a significant argu- 
ment for the appropriateness of his election as bishop. A picture of this 
electoral procedure, working within the confines of patronage yet simulta- 
neously subverting the procedure may be derived from Nayagam's obser- 
vation that the two Carthaginian clergy apart from Cyprian and Pontus 
who demonstrate education are Novatus and Felicissimus, who are those 
most prominent in opposition to Cyprian's election?" We may suggest that 
their status is the reason for their opposition. Cyprian's emphasis on elec- 
tion as the fulflment of a divine :uditum may well derive not only from 
the common perception that the church's boundaries were those of the 
Kingdom and her personnel therefore those attuned to the mind of God;? 
the expression of the church's will therefore being that of God, but also 
from his own tense relations with other members of the patron class. 
The rite of election is still in place in the late fourth century, for Possidius 
informs us that Augustine was ordained to the episcopate with the approval 
of the bishops, clerics and whole iebs?? However it seems that this is by 
now something of a formality. Ep. 209.3 tells of how Augustine purposed 
to appoint a bishop to the town of Fussula, and how the man he had cho- 
sen in advance declined the office, obliging him to find another candidate, 
to the appointment of whom the people obediently acquiesced. Augustine 
similarly proposes his own successor, who is elected by acclamation, just 
as Valerius, his predecessor, had proposed him, and as Severus in Milevis 
had likewise proposed his own successor.9 Acclamation, as well as episco- 
pal approval, seems to have become normal in the election of priests like- 
wise,?! but this is hardly significant as the approval was a formahty. The 
social function of the church had changed in the post-Constantinian (and 
indeed post-Donatist) period in that it was no longer a distorting mirror 
of Roman society but simply another manifestation of the one imperial 
society. Thus in 411 the £iebs demand that Pinianus, a wealthy man, should 


** In the same way the institution of presbyteri doctores, examining candidates for holy 
orders (Ef. 29) may be seen as the protection of the clergy from patronage beyond that 
of the bishop. 

? Nayagam, Carthaginian. clergy, 50-51. 
$? So Burns, *On rebaptism", 367-369. 

? Vita Aug. 8. 

So Ep. 213, an account of the election of Augustine's successor. 

So Possidius Vita Aug. 3 and Serm. 355, both of which concern Augustine's own 
ordination to the priesthood. 
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be ordained a presbyter in order that he might exercise patronage, whereas 
this is contrary to the expressed wish of Augustine and of Pinianus him- 
self. Previously Pinianus would have exercised patronage as a layman.? 

The evidence of the fourth century thus not only demonstrates that there 
is continuity in the rituals, it demonstrates that there is a significant change 
in their understanding, since in the post-Donatist period the church in 
Africa represents a dominant culture. By contrast, the church at the time 
of Cyprian represents a contra-culture, in that although it manifests the 
same procedures as wider society, and adopts the language of that soci- 
ety, the values which gave rise to those procedures are inverted at every 
turn. For although it might be argued that the church in the third cen- 
tury simply manifested the same system of patronage as the rest of the 
Empire, especially since the patronage exercised by the bishop was seen 
as an exercise of spiritual, as well as economic, power, the significance 
attached to the election of the bishop, together with the development of 
a cadre of professional presbyters from whom the bishop was to be elected, 
meant that at the same time as being maintained the system was being 
subverted from within. 


Ihe Vicarage, Newton Road, 
sturminster Marshall, BH21 4BT, England 
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DEUX FAUSSES LETTRES DE JULIEN L'APOSTAT 
(LA LETTRE AUX JUIFS, EP. 51 [WRIGHT], ET LA LETTRE À ARSACIUS, 
EP. 84 [BIDEZ]) 


PAR 


PETER VAN NUFFELEN 


Pratiquement toute collection épistolaire ancienne contient de fausses let- 
tres et le corpus de Julien l'Apostat (361-363) n'y fait pas exception. Deux 
catégories sont à disünguer. Les lettres inauthentiques sont des lettres origi- 
nales d'un autre auteur qui ont été introduites plus tard dans la collec- 
tion sous le nom de Julien. Les lettres de Julien à Jamblique furent, à cet 
égard, sans doute écrites par un inconnu dans les années 314-19.! La let- 
tre de Julien aux Argiens est de deux siécles plus ancienne qu'on ne le 
croyait en fonction de sa place dans le corpus de l'empereur? La deux- 
jiéme catégorie comprend les faux purs et simples: un auteur postérieur a 
imité le style de Julien afin de faire passer un certain message comme étant 
de l'empereur. Nous étudierons deux cas de ce dernier. D'abord nous 
démontrerons que la fameuse lettre aux Juifs est fausse. L'authentücité en 
a été débattue depuis longtemps, sans qu'on ait vu qu'elle refléte la situa- 
tion juridique d'aprés 429. Ensuite, alors que l'authenticité de la lettre au 
grand-prétre Arsacius n'a jusqu'ici jamais été mise en question, nous croyons 
cependant étre en mesure d'avancer suffisamment d'éléments pour au moins 
ouvrir le dossier. À notre avis elle trahit la main d'un chrétien de la pre- 
miére moitié du cinquiéme siécle. 


! Ep. 181-7 [Bidez]. Cf. T.D. Barnes, A Correspondant of Iamblichus, Greek, Roman, 
and Byzantine Studies 19 (1978) 99-106. Voir en général W. Speyer, Die literarische Fülschung 
im heidmschen und. christlichen Altertum (Handbuch der Altertumswisschenschaft 1.2) (Munich, 
1971) 259-260. 

?^ Ep. 28 [Wright] — 198 [Bidez]. C£. A,J.S. Spawforth, Corinth, Argos, and the 
Imperial Cult. Pseudo-Julian Letter 198, Hesperia 63 (1993) 211-232. 


OÓ Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2001 Vigihae Christianae 55, 131-150 
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l. La lettre aux fujfs (Ep. 51 [Wnght]) 


Depuis le dix-neuviéme siécle l'authenticité de cette lettre a. été con- 
testée, réaffirmée et de nouveau mise en question. Il n'est pas dans notre 
intention de réitérer ici toutes les discussions à son propos;* nous nous 
bornerons à exposer le seul argument suffisant pour en démontrer la faus- 
seté. Dans la lettre, Julien annonce un certain nombre de mesures au profit 
des Juifs, accompagnant son projet de reconstruire le temple de Jérusalem. 
Il s'agit principalement des taxes auxquels les Juifs sont soumis. Julien veut 
notamment abolir l'apostole, la taxe levée en or par des agents du patri- 
arche parmi les Juifs de la diaspora pour financer le patriarcat. Bien que 
cette lettre soit la seule source concernant cette prétendue abolition, on 
croit pouvoir l'expliquer, soit en tant que mesure accompagnant l'ordre de 
reconstruire le temple, soit comme conséquence de cette reconstruction qui, 
en donnant au patriarche des rentrées de taxes municipales, éliminerait 
ainsi la. raison d'étre de l'apostole.? 


? On trouve une édition et un commentaire (qui vise pourtant à démontrer l'au- 
thenticité de la lettre) chez M. Stern, Greek and Latin Authors on fews and fudaism 2 
(Jérusalem, 1980) 559-568. Nous renvoyons à l'édition de C.W. Wright (7he Works of 
the Emperor Julian [Loeb Classical Library] [Cambridge Mass., 1923]) plutót qu'à celle 
de J. Bidez (L'empereur julien. Oeuvres. completes. Tome 1-2e parte ([CUF] [Paris, 1924], 
puisque cette derniére édition omet en général les lettres considérées inauthentiques par 
J. Bidez et F. Cumont (Imperatoris Caesaris. Flavii. Claudi. Iuliam Epistulae Leges: Poematia 
Fragmenta Varia |Paris, 1922]), une édition moins facilement accessible. Dans cette derniére 
collection elle porte le numéro 204. 

* Voir J. Bidez — F. Cumont, Recherches sur la tradition manuscrite des. lettres de l'empereur 
Jjuhen (Mémoires couronnés pubhés par l'Académie royale des sciences, lettres et des 
beaux-arts de Belgique 57) (Bruxelles, 1898) 21; F. Blanchetiére, Julien philhelléne, 
philosémite, anti-chrétien. L'affaire du temple de Jérusalem (363), fournal of Jewish Studies 
31 (1980) 61-81; E. Pack, Stadte und Steuern der Politik Tulians.. Untersuchungen zu den. Quellen 
eines Kaiserbildes (Coll. Latomus 194) (Bruxelles, 1986) 314-315 n. 56; M. Stern, o.c. (note 
3) 508-510; J. Schwartz, Gallus, Julian and Anti-Christian Polemic in Pesikta Rabbati, 
T heologische Zeitschrift 46 (1990) 1-19, spéc. 11. 

? Y. Lewy, Julian the Apostate and the Building of the Temple, L.I. Levine (ed.), 
The ferusalem Cathedra 5 ( Jérusalem-Detroit, 1983) 70-96, spéc. 80-83 (traduction anglaise 
de l'article en hébreu paru dans Z?on 6 [1940-1641], 1-325; W. den Boer, Two Letters 
from the Corpus Iulianeum, Vigiliae Christianae 16 (1962) 179-197, spéc. 193-197 (72 H.W. 
Pleket - H.5. Versnel - M.A. Wes (ed), ZYTTPAMMATA. Studies in Graeco-Roman History 
[Leyde, 1979] 127-145); C. Aziza, Julien et le judaisme, R. Braun - J. Richer (ed.), 
L'empereur julien de Ühistotre à la légende (331-1715) 1 (Paris, 1978) 141-158, spéc. 151-152; 
M. Stern, o.c. (n. 3) 564-567; A.M. Rabello, The Legal Condition of the Jews in the 
Roman Empire, Aufstieg und JNidergang der rómischen Welt 11.13 (1980) 662-762, spéc. 
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Une esquisse rapide de l'histoire de l'apostol nous fournira le matériau 
pour démontrer le caractére anachronique de sa présence dans la lettre. 
L'apostolé fut levée par le patniarcat parmi les Juifs, sans intervention. de 
l'état romain. Les premiéres références non juives à cette taxe sont des 
railleries chrétiennes sur cette "exploitation" par le patriarche.? Ce n'est 
que vers la fin du quatriéme siécle qu'on constate une premiére interven- 
tion de l'état. En 399 Honorius en interdisait la. collecte dans la partie 
occidentale de l'empire et il ordonnait de verser l'or déjà rassemblé dans 
l'aeranum, sous prétexte de protéger les Juifs de cette exploitation. Il arré- 
tait donc simplement la levée. Cette loi fut rappelée cinq ans plus tard? 
Alors que Honorius avait interdit simplement la levée de l'apostol, son 
neveu Théodose II profita de la mort du patriarche Gamaliel VI en 429 
pour cesser de reconnaitre le patriarcat et de récupérer ainsi l'apostolé dans 
la caisse impériale: les palatins durent désormais lever parmi les Juifs le 
méme montant en or que l'ancien afostolé et l'apporter aux largesses sacrées.? 
Théodose n'abolit donc pas l'apostolé, mais en fait une taxe de l'état romain 
pesant exclusivement sur les Juifs. 

C'est la nouvelle situation créée par la loi de Théodose II de 429 que 
l'on retrouve dans la lettre 51 [Wright]. Elle dit qu'un élément de l'op- 
pression des Juifs était d'avoir à contribuer par de grandes quantités d'or 
aux comptes de la caisse impériale.!! Un peu plus loin l'auteur de la lettre 


685-6; A.H. Meredith, Porphyry and Julian against the Christians, Aufstieg und .Niedergang 
der rümischen. Welt 11.23.2 (1980) 1119-1149, spéc. 1142-1145; J. Schwartz, o.c. (note 4) 
13 n. 69. 

$ Orig. Peri Archon 4.1; Epiph. Panhaer. 30.4. 

? CTh 16.8.14. 

5 CTh 16.8.17. Pour les raisons de cet acte, voir Émilienne Demougeot, L'empereur 
Honorius et la politique anü-juive, Hommages L. Hermann (Coll. Latomus 44) (Bruxelles, 
1960) 277-291. 

? CTh 16.8.29 — G7 1.9.17. Sur cette loi, voir A. Linder, 7he jfews in Roman Imperial 
Legislation 3 ( Jérusalem — Detroit, 1987) 320-3. 

? R. Delmaire, Largesses sacrées et res privata. L'aerarium impérial et son admistration du. IV* 
au VI' sicle (Collection de l'École frangaise de Rome 121) (Rome, 1989) 399-400. On 
ne peut d'ailleurs que déplorer que R. Delmaire n'ait pas pris connaissance de cette 
lettre, puisqu'elle n'a pas été éditée par J. Bidez dans la collection des Belles Lettres, 
la seule collection qu'il consulte. Pour l'évolution des taxes pesant sur les Juifs, voir 
A. Sharf, Byzantine jewry from Justiman io the Fourth Crusade (Londres, 1971) 190-2. 

!! (..) xpootov nAfiBog &qotov eiokopiGetw toic too vapietov Aóyotg. Je refreins de ren- 
dre /amtieion par un terme plus exacte, puisque la terminologie était assez libre et soumise 


à une évolution assez rapide dans le IV-VI-^"* siécle. Strictement parlant l'apostol devrait 


etre versée dans les sacrae largitiones (le plus souvent appelées en grec /hei? thesaurot) et 
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bláme les sbires de Constance pour cette oppression des Juifs. Pourtant, 
l'ancienne afostole, d'avant 429, était levée par le patriarche, sans inter- 
vention de l'état romain. Constance II ne portait aucune responsabilité 
pour les actions des collecteurs. 

De plus, Julien dit avoir trouvé des listes (brebia?) des contribuables dans 
les scrinia et les avoir jetées au feu pour éviter qu'on ne reprenne la col- 
lecte. Or, ces listes ne pouvaient exister dans les comptoirs impériaux qu'à 
parür de 429, quand les autorités romaines en firent une taxe impéraale. 
De surcroit, on peut légitimement supposer que les listes étaient. gardées 
par les foncaonnaires locaux et non par les insütutions centralisées.? Ici 
la lettre tombe tout simplement dans l'invraisemblance. 

La lettre aux Juifs est donc un faux. La preuve historique vient confirmer 
ce qu'on savait du style de cette lettre : le hiatus fréquent, que Julien voulait 
éviter à tout prix, et le langage moins classique pointent vers un auteur 
moins raffiné que Julien. On a faussé le débat en disant que le style 
ressemblait beaucoup à celui du Septuaginte, ce qui permettait aux défenseurs 
de l'authenücité de cette lettre d'avancer un argument fort curieux : Julien 
aurait écrit aux Juifs en utilisant leur propre idiome.? On comprend mal 
comment un empereur champion du bon style — un style qui lui a valu 
la survivance de ses écrits? — aurait voulu s'abaisser à un tel niveau de 
dégénérescence. 

Le terminus post quem de cette lettre est donc 429. Comme terminus 
ante quem on prend habituellement la date de publicanon de l'histoire 


non dans la res privata (habituellement appelée tam:eion; voir R. Delmaire, o.c. [note 10] 
4-18). Si l'on prend les traductions habituelles comme normatives, l'auteur s'est trompé 
en assignant l'apostolé au. tamieton (res privata). Plus logique me semble-t-il de penser qu'il 
emploit simplement le terme le plus général. 

? Sur le terme voir cf. A.H.M. Jones, 7Ae Later Roman Emfire 3 (Oxford, 1964) 94 
n. 8l. 

5 Cf. R. Delmaire, o.c. (note 10) 244. 

'^ Voir les ouvrages cités note 4. 

5 M. Stern, o.c. (note 3) 509. Encore récemment on a parlé d'une "contamination 
chrétienne" à propos du langage de Julien (F. Curta, Attücism, Homer, Neoplatonism 
and Fürstenspiegel : Julian's Second Panegyric on Constantius, Greek, Roman, and Byzantine 
Studies 36 [1995] 177-211, spéc. 184). Pourtant, G,J.M. Bartelink (L'empereur Juhen et 
le vocabulaire chrétien, Vigiliae Christianae 11 [1957] 37-48) a déjà démontré que Julien 
évite "autant que possible la terminologie chrétienne" (47) et que le vocabulaire chré- 
tien surgit chez lui surtout quand il parle sur les chrétiens. Voir aussi S. Scott, L'empereur 
Julien: transcendance et subjectivité, Aevue de lhistowe et de la philosophie des religions 67 
(1987) 345-362, spéc. 347. 

/? Socr. HE 3.1.2. 
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ecclésiasique de Sozoméne. En effet, l'historen écrit que Julien écrivait 
aux patriarches juifs et au peuple juif méme pour demander qu'ils priaient 


pour lui et son régne;" 


ce qu'on rattache d'habitude à la demande de 
l'empereur à la fin de la lettre de «faire des priéres ardentes auprés du 
tout-puissant en faveur de mon régne».? Bien qu'il soit possible que 
Sozoméne se référe à une formule semblable qu'il aurait recueilli dans 
l'autre lettre que Julien a écrit aux Juifs et dont il ne nous reste qu'une 
seule phrase, la correspondance des expressions rend plus vraisemblable 
le fait que Sozoméne avait devant lui la lettre en question. Puisque la date 
de publication de son ceuvre ne se laisse déterminer qu'entre les marges 
439-450,? avec peut-étre une légére préférence pour 450,? la lettre aux 
Juifs est à dater entre 429 et 450. 

Il faut donc retirer cette lettre du dossier sur la reconstruction du tem- 
ple de Jérusalem. Elle est un faux, non pas écrite par un Juif de la dias- 
pora à la fin du quatriéme siécle pour justifier l'abolition de l'apostol comme 


Lb 


certains le pensaient,^ mais par un chrétien aprés 429 pour démontrer les 


faveurs inouies que Julien accordait aux Juifs. Il ne semble pas que l'au- 
teur de la lettre eüt à défendre telle ou telle cause précise. La lettre se 
rattache plutót à une tradition chrétienne qui faisait des Juifs les sbires de 
Julien, comme ils le furent de tout ennemi du christianisme.? On la voit 
naitre chez Grégoire de Nazianze, qui montre Julien exploitant "la légéreté 
invétérée" des Juifs et chez Jean Chrysostome, qui raconte comment les 
Juifs venaient à Antioche demander la reconstruction du temple.? Elle se 


7 HE 5.22.] : ro tpipyoug ko &pxnyoic ocotàv xoi oct 68 và nA Oe Éypaqev £oyeoOo 
bn£p a01090 xai tfj; o'otoo Bac eta. 

I5 397d : £u petovag £0xàc notfjte onép ctfi; £ufjo Dac etag v ràvtov xpeittovi. 

! Ep. 134 [Bidez] (7 Lyd. De Mens. 4.53). Celle-ci est peut-étre aussi un faux: cf. 
G.W. Bowersock, Juhan the Apostate (Cambridge, Mass., 1978) 128. On peut aussi penser 
à la lettre écrite à la ville de Tibérias, dont on connait uniquement l'existence (Ep. 154 
[Bidez| — M. Stern, o.c. [note 3] 570). 

? Charlotte Roueché, Theodosius II, the Ciües, and the Date of the *Church History" 
of Sozomen, Journal of Theological Studies 37 (1986) 130-132. 

? A. Cameron, The Empress and the Poet: Paganism and Poliücs at the Court of 
Theodosius II, Yale Classical Studies 27 (1982) 217-290, spéc. 265-6. 

7? Voir note 5. 

? Cf. Mich. Chron. 8.12: cet historien monophysite présente une lettre fictive des 
Juifs à l'empereur Marcien, voulant démontrer que les Juifs se ralliérent au concile de 
Chalcédoine. 

? Or, 5.3. 

^ Ad». fud. 5.11. 
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développe dans les histoires ecclésiastiques : Socrate, Sozoméne et Théodoret 
font des Juifs un outil de Julien pour frapper les chrétiens. Elle connai- 
tra son apogée dans le roman syriaque sur Julien, oà les Juifs sont les par- 
tisans les plus ardents de l'Apostat," et dans les nombreuses vies légendaires 
de saints martyrisés sous Julien. La lettre aux Juifs n'est qu'une étape de 
plus dans la construction de ce passé fictif, et peut étre lue comme un 
témoin de l'attitude anti-juive qui caractérise le régne de Théodose II.? 


2. La lettre au grand-prétre de Galatie, Arsactus (Ep. 64 [Bidez] — 
Ep. 22 /Wnright]) 


Au contraire de la lettre aux Juifs, la lettre à Arsacius, grand-prétre de 
la Galatie, jouit d'une authenticité incontestée. Bien qu'elle soit conservée 
uniquement dans l'histoire ecclésiastique de Sozoméne,? on la considere 
comme un témoignage précieux de l'idée de Julien de fonder une "église 
paienne", complétant par ses données la lettre fragmentaire 89 [Bidez]. 
On déduit de ces deux lettres que Julien allait publier un édit, avec lequel 
il réorganiserait le paganisme en imitant les insitutions du christianisme.?! 


? Socr. HE 3.20; Soz. HE 5.22.1; Theod. HE 3.20.1. 

? H. Gollancz, juhan the Apostate, Now Translated For The Fist Time From The Syriac 
Original (Londres, 1928). Cf. J. Richer, Les romans syriaques des sixiéme et septiéme 
siécles, R. Braun - D. Richer, ZL'empereur. Julen. De. lUhistoire à la. légende (531-1715) 1 
(Paris, 1978) 233-268; H,J.W. Drjvers, The Syriac Romance of Julan : Its Function, 
Place of Origin and Original Language, R. Lavenant (ed.), Symposium Syriacum VI (Rome, 
1992) 201-214; A. Muraviev, The Syriac Julian Romance and its Place in the Literary 
History, Kristianskm. Vostok 1 (1999) 194-206 (n.v.). 

?^ P.ex. Artemius (BHG 170-2); Aemilianus (BHG 33); Cyriacus (BHG 465; BHL 7023- 
7025). 

? À cette époque le Juif entre dans la littérature. Signalons par exemple la naissance 
de la légende de Judas Cyriacus ( J. W. Drijvers, Helena Augusta. The Mother of. Constantine 
the Great and the Legend of Her Finding of the True Cross [Bril's Studies in intellectual History 
27] [Leyde, 1992] 165-180) et Soz. HE 1. prooim., qui débute son histoire ecclésias- 
tique avec une réflexion sur l'infidélité des Juifs. Il importe de remarquer qu'il faut réin- 
tégrer cette premiére étape dans l'histoire de l'anüsémitisme byzantin, dont certains his- 
toriens situent le début au septiéme siécle (D.M. Olster, Roman Defeat, Christian. Response, 
and the Literary Construction of the Jew |Philadelphia, 1994]). En effet, on vient de voir que 
"je Juif littéraire" est beaucoup plus ancien. 

9 5.16.5-15. 

?! Sur l'église paienne de Julien, voir J.R. Asmus, Eine Enzyklika Julians des Abtrünnigen 
und ihre Vorlaüfer, Zeschrifi für Kichengeschichte 16 (1896) 45-71, 220-252; W. Koch, 
Comment l'empereur Julien tácha de fonder une église paienne, Revue belge de philologie 
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Dans la lettre 84 [Bidez] Julien exhorte Arsacius le grand-prétre de Galatie, 
aprés le constat que le paganisme n'a pas encore assez progressé, à pratü- 
quer la philanthropie afin de regagner les chrétiens au paganisme. Il 
demande notamment aux prétres de s'abstenir de toute visite au théátre 
et au café, de n'exercer aucun métier déshonorant, et de fonder dans 
chaque ville de nombreuses hótelleries (xenodocheia) pour lesquels l'empereur 
promet des fonds. Le grand-prétre doit aussi apprendre aux bourgades 
paiennes à offrir aux dieux les prémices de leurs fruits. Puis, i1 demande 
que le prétre s'abstienne de contacts avec le gouverneur et il affirme sa 
primauté dans le temple : un fonctionnaire qui veut entrer dans le temple, 
le fera en tant qu'homme privé sans cortége militaire. 

La lecture de cette épitre fait surgir des doutes considérables quant à 
son authenticité que nous présenterons à présent. Nous démontrerons 
d'abord que la lettre contient des éléments anachroniques et des particu- 
larités remarquables tant dans son vocabulaire et dans son style que dans 
son contenu. Ensuite, nous montrerons que cette lettre ne compléte pas la 
lettre 89 [Bidez], comme on a l'habitude de croire, mais au contraire la 
contredit gravement sur certains points. Enfin, nous proposerons une recon- 
struction de la genése de cette fausse lettre. Ces arguments nous obligent 
à considérer la lettre 84 [Bidez| comme un faux. 

Tout d'abord, Julien désigne sa religion comme hellénisme et ses adhérents 


el d'histoire 6 (1927) 123-146, 7 (1928) 49-82, 511-550, 1363-1385; P. de Labriolle, Za 
réaction painne. Étude sur la polémique anti-chrétienne du. 1" au. V" scele (Paris, 1942) 371, 
388; H. Raeder, Kaiser Julian als Philosophe und religióser Reformator, Classia et 
Mediaevalia 6 (1944) 179-93 (— R. Klein, julian Apostata [Wege der Forschung 509] 
[Darmstadt, 1978] 206-21); R. Browning, 74e Emperor julian (Londres, 1975) 178-3; 
Diana Bowder, 7he Age of Constantine and julian (Londres, 1978) 99; G.W. Bowersock, 
o.c. (note 19), 87-8; C. Dupont, La politique de Julien à l'égard du christianisme dans 
les sources littéraires des IV* et V* siécles aprés Jésus-Christ, Att! dell'Accademia. Romanistica 
Constantiniana. 30 convegno internazionale (Perugia, 1979) 197-216; T.L. Brauch, The Political 
Philosophy of the Emperor Tulian as Found in His. Writings, Administration, and Propaganda (diss. 
Minnesota, 1980) 271-286; S. Scott, o.c. (note 15) 347; H.C. Brennecke, Siudwn zur 
Geschichte der Homóer der. Osten bis zum Ende der. homoischen. Reichskirche (Beitráge zur his- 
torischen Theologie 73) (Tübingen, 1988) 87; A. Kurmann, Gregor von .Nazianz. Oratio 4 
gegen Julian. Ein Kommentar (Schweizerische Beitráge zur Altertumswissenschaft 19) (Basel, 
1988) 367-380; R. Smith, fulian's Gods. Rehgion and Philosophy in the "Thought and Action of 
julian the Apostate (Londres, 1995) 202; S. Bradbury, Julian's Pagan Revival and the 
Decline of Blood Sacrifice, Phoenix 49 (1995) 331-356. Parler d'une "église néoplatoni- 
cienne" (Polymnia Athanassiadi, julian and Hellenism. [Oxford, 1981] 49) va sans doute 
trop loin dans l'interprétation, cf. R. Smith, o.c. 110-1. 
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comme hellénistes.? Bien qu'on sache que dans la bouche de Julien *hel- 
léne" peut prendre le sens de *paien",? il ne s'est jamais désigné comme 
^helléniste", n1 n'appellait-il sa religion *hellénisme". Cette lettre est le seul 
exemple d'un paien qui désigne sa religion avec un terme utilisé habituelle- 
ment par les chréüens.?* Il faut d'ailleurs remarquer que le mot "helléniste" 
dans le sens de paien ne sera utilisé qu'à parür du cinquiéme siécle.? On 
pourrait rétorquer que le pas à franchir entre *helléne", l'expression habituelle 
avec laquelle Julien et son coreligionnaire Libanios se désignent eux-mémes, 
et "hellénisme" ou "hellénistes" est faible. Pourtant, on constate que ce pas 
n'a jamais été fait. Cette expression chrétienne du cinquiéme siécle est un 
indice assez fort pour considérer cette lettre comme l'ouvrage d'un faussaire. 


? 429c: 'EAAmviopuOc; 430d : '"EAAnviczat. 

?* Pourtant, le sens restreint d'"helléne" (paien) est moins fréquent que l'on a l'habi- 
tude de le penser. A. Cameron (Julian and Hellenism, Ancient. World 24 [1993] 25-29) 
veut montrer que Julien fut le premier à faire éclipser le sens culturel originel. Il. ne 
trouve que deux instances oü Julien utilise "helléne" dans le sens culturel large de 
quelqu'un qui aime la culture et littérature helléniques (E$. 97; Misop. 387c). Il démon- 
tre à travers les exemples de Libanios et de Synésios que Julien se fait un ilot lexical 
au milieu du quatriéme siécle. Deux erreurs sont sous-jacentes au développement 
d'A. Cameron. D'abord la grosse majorité des occurences du mot *^helléne" se trouve 
dans un contexte traditionnel et culturel (exempla historiques, opposition grec-barbare, 
etc.). Par exemple dans la lettre 98 [Bidez]| (400c) Julien appelle Batnai yeptov &AAn- 
vikóv. La traduction "village paien" est fausse. C'est oublier que Julien venait de remar- 
quer que le nom de ce village limitrophe était barbare (BapBopióv óvouo). Surtout 
dans le Contra Galilaeos le mot prend le sens de *paien". Pourtant, et c'est la deuxiéme 
erreur, Julien fait l'opposition helléne-chrétien parce qu'il a exclu les chrétiens de la 
communauté culturelle hellénique. L'opposinon premiére reste donc culturelle. L'opposition 
religieuse en est une conséquence. Tenu compte de cette particulanté on voit que le 
mot "helléne" reste chez Julien avant tout porteur d'un contenu culturel, bien que — 
et c'est là qu'A. Cameron a raison - son usage annonce le développement ultérieur. 

** Le dictionnaire de Liddell-Scott-Jones (s.v. 'EAAnviogóc, 'EAAnviotfg) renvoit à 
cóté des références à la lettre 84, uniquement à des sources byzantines. En général on 
se pose peu de questions sur cette exception: p. ex. G. Bowersock, Hellenism in Late 
Antiquity (Ann. Arbor, 1990) 10; J. Bouffarügue, L'empereur Julien et la culture de son. temps 
(Collection des Études Augustiennes. Série Antquité 133) (Paris, 1992) 659. 

? Philost. HE 7.1, 3, 4, 14; Soz. HE 4.19.11, 4.26.4, 5.11.4, 5.11.115.15.4-5, 6.35.1, 
6.37.14, 7.15.10-14, 7.20.5, 7.28.5; Phot. Bil. 28.6a, 105.86b; Georg. Mon. Chron. 
p. 539 L. 22, p. 547 1. 22 (de Boor;; Manass. Comp. chron. |. 3264. Les Péres de l'Église 
du quatriéme siécle n'utilisent jamais "helléniste" comme signifiant paien: pour Jean 
Chrysostome le mot a encore le sens biblique (p. ex. 77om. :n acta apostol. [PG 60,113], 
comme pour Basile de Césarée (Reg. moral. [PG 31,833]). Dans P.Kell. Gr.I 67 |. 20 (une 
lettre chrétienne de la premiére moitié du 4iéme s.) "helléniste" signifie quelqu'un qui 
a appris le grec. 
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Il importe aussi de relever que l'épitre 84 [Bidez] est la seule lettre per- 
sonnelle de Julien dont l'en-téte porte "lettre de Julien l'empereur".?? Les 
autres lettres du corpus, hormis une exception écrite pour étre affichée en 
public," mentionnent seulement "Julien à celui-ci", sans renvoi au titre 
royal. Pourtant, Sozoméne semble avoir trouvé l'en-téte sous cette forme, 
puisque sa citation débute avec cet en-téte.?? 

Ces éléments de langage et de style sont difficiles à réconciler avec une 
lettre prétendument écnrte par Julien au milieu du quatriéme. siécle. Le 
contenu pour sa part révéle aussi un anachronisme. Julien ordonne à 
Arsacius d'établir de nombreuses hótelleries dans chaque ville.? Un xeno- 
docheion était strictement parlant un hótel pour les étrangers, mais le terme 
impliquait aussi le soin des pauvres et des malades. 

On situe en général la naissance des xenodocheta chrétiens au troisiéme 
quart du quatriéme siécle, donc aprés le régne de Julien.? En particuher 
la régle de S. Basile qui 1imposait aux monastéres le soin des pauvres et 
étrangers,*! favorisait ce développement. À partir de cette époque les grandes 
villes recevaient elles aussi leur xenodocheion à l'initiative de l'un ou l'autre 
évéque : Jean Chrysostome à Constantinople," Basile à Césarée,? Théophile 
à Alexandrie.^ Les tous premiers indices de l'existence d'un genre d'in- 
stitutions caritatives se rapportent à Georges d'Alexandrie (357-362), 
Eustathe de Sébastéia de Pontos (vers 356),* Léonce d'Antüoche (344-357/8)," 


36 "EniotoAn lovAixvoO 100 DaciAéoc, Soz. HE 5.16.5. W.C. Wright (Ep. 22) sup- 
prime simplement cette phrase. 

? Ep. 60 [Bidez], aux Alexandrins. 

38 Soz. HE 5.16.4-5 : ypóqet yàp às: "ErwtoAn 'IovAtuxvoo Bacu oc 'Apcaxio &py- 
wepet l'aeAattag. Cf. B.K. Weis, fulian. Briefe. Griechisch-Deutsch (Munich, 1973) 226 n. 1. 

39 430b : &evoOoxeia xaO" &xáotnv nóAi kotáotnoov ruxvó. 

*9 V. Nutton, From Galen to Alexander. Aspects of Medecine and Medical Practice 
in Late Antiquity, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 14 (1984) 1-14, spéc. 9; T.S. Miller, 7he Birth 
of the Hosfntal in the Byzantine Empire (Balumore-Londres, 1985) 68-88; O. Hiltbrunner, 
art. Herberge, Realenzyklopádie für Antike und Christentum 14 (1988) 602-626, spéc. 619; 
P. van Minnen, Medical Care in Late Antiquity, J. van der Eijk e.a. (ed.), Anctent Medicine 
in its Socio-Cultural Context | (Amsterdam — Atlanta, 1995) 153-169, spéc. 156. 

*! Regula brevior (PG 31,1184). 

*? Pall. Dxal. 5; Soz. HE 8.18.1-8. 

** Bas. Ep. 94.36-38 [Deferran]; Greg. Naz. Or. 43 34-37, Ep. 219-220. 

* Euagr. Pont. De Cogitat. 21; Pall. Dial. 35-36, Hist. Laus. 1. 

59 Epiph. Panhaer. 76.1. 

*€ Epiph. Panhaer. 75.1.7. 

* Philost. HE 7.24. La présence de xenodocheia est assurée par Jean tnrssme Ad 
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Makédonios de Constantinople (344?-359)* et Eleusios de Cyzique (vers 
361).? On ne peut pas nier que Julien pouvait connaitre les xenodocheia 
chrétiens, mais il est assurément fort exagéré de parler d'un véritable réseau 
dans chaque ville déjà à l'époque de Julien.?? 

De nombreux textes de cette époque témoignent d'ailleurs du fait qu'on 
attachait encore plus d'importance à la xenodochia qu'aux xenodocheia. Accueillir 
des étrangers et les aider restait une táche personnelle des gens vertueux.?! 
Ce n'est qu'au cinquiéme siécle qu'un vrai réseau semble se dessiner. On 
sait par exemple qu'Eudoxie, la fille de 'héodose II, faisait. construire 
des hótelleries en prévoyant des subventions. Le premier témoignage sür 
de l'existence d'un xenodocheion dans pratiquement chaque cité, est la déci- 
sion de Jusanien de détacher les archiaitroi municipaux de l'autorité muni- 
cipale, et de les intégrer dans les xenones chrétiens.? Il ne faut pas se laisser 
égarer par les témoignages tardifs de Théodore Le Lecteur et 'Théophane 
Le Confesseur,'* qui font de Constantin le fondateur de ce réseau. Ce sont 


Stag. IIL.13 (PG 47,490), In. Matth. Hom. LXVL3 (PG 58,630), In Acta Apost. XLIV (PG 
60,320). 

*5 Soz. HE 4.20.2. 

9 Soz. HE 5.15.5. 

*? Comme le fait E. Kislinger, Kaiser Julian und die (christlichen) xenodocheia, 
W. Hoórandner e.a. (ed), BYZANTIOX. Festschrifi für Herbert. Hunger zum 70. Geburtstag 
(Vienne, 1984) 171-184, spéc. 176. Les exemples qu'il cite (Amaseia : Bas. Ep. 143 
[Deferrari]; Ancyre : Pall. Hist. Laus. 68.1-2) sont plus tardifs. Il est intéressant de con- 
stater qu'on ne retrouve des papyrus mentionnant des xenodocheia qu'à partir du début 
du sixiéme siécle, voir P. van Minnen, o.c. (note 40) 161-169; A. Papathomas, apud 
P.Bingen 136 (avec une liste des documents). 

?5 P. ex. Eus. Vita Const. 4.28; Greg. Naz. Or. 8.12, 21.10, 43.9, 34, 63; Bas. Caes. 
Hom.in dwites (PG. 31,277-304); Greg. Nyss. Hom. de bendicentia; Macarius Magnes, Afocriticus 
3.5; Soz. HE 7.28.1-2. Aussi dans les milieux paiens : cf. Lib. Or. 11.134, 152; Them. 
Or.19.226d-227a. 

? Soz. HE 9.1. 

?* Proc. Anek. 26.5; cf. CIG 9256. Comparez le témoignage tardif de Jean Nikiu (Chron. 
90.49 : R.H. Charles [trans.], 7he Chronicle of John, Coptic Bishop of Nikiu [Londres, 1916] 
139), selon lequel Justien fondait un grand nombre d'hópitaux. Cf. en général DJJ. 
Constantelos, Philanthropia in the Age of Justinian, 7he Greek Orthodox "Theological Review 
6 (1960/61) 206-226; J.L. Boujamra, Christian Philanthropia: A Study of Justinian's 
Welfare Policy and the Church, Byzantina 7 (1975) 345-373. Les références aux hótel- 
leries augmentent dans les ouvrages de l'époque de Justinien, voir les références dans 
les ouvrages cités et aussi p. ex. Joh. Mosch. Pratum 189. 

?** 'lTheod. Lect. HE p. 59.4-6; Theoph. Chron. p. 29. Comparez les projections sem- 
blables des sources arméniennes sur l'activité des catholicos Grégoire L'Iluminateur 
(298-328?) et Nerses (353-373?): La vie de .Nerses 6 (V. Langlois, Collection des historiens 
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là des projections anachroniques sur la mémoire pieuse du premier empereur 
chrétien. 

L'ordre de fonder des hótellenes dans toute cité sortant de la bouche 
d'un empereur du quatriéme siécle a donc de quoi nous surprendre. Bien 
qu'il existát ici et là déjà des hótelleries, ni les paiens ni les chrétiens 
n'avaient de tels desseins à cette époque : ils prónaient la vertu personnelle 
de la xenodochia, non la construction de xenodocheia partout. Méme au début 
du cinquiéme siécle cet ordre doit avoir laissé l'impression d'une forte 
exagération. 

Un anachronisme dans le vocabulaire vient soutenir ce constat historique : 
E. Kislinger a montré que les sources littéraires à partir du cinquiéme sié- 
cle ont tendance à privilégier le mot xenodocheton pour les hótels des étrangers, 
et le mot xenon et nosokomeion pour les hópitaux.? Or, la lettre 84 [Bidez] 
comprend le mot xenodocheton uniquement dans ce sens restreint, puisqu'elle 
omet toute référence aux pauvres et aux malades et ne parle que de l'ac- 
cueil des étrangers)? Bien que E. Kislinger ne tire pas cette conclusion," 
il faut en déduire que cette lettre refléte la situation du cinquiéme siécle, 
et non celle du milieu du quatriéme siécle. 

Les défaillances stylisques et les anachronismes à la fois dans le vocab- 
ulaire et le contenu ont déjà semé le doute à propos de l'authenticité de 
la lettre 84 [Bidez]. Un argument supplémentaire sera fourni par les con- 
tradicüons entre cette lettre-ci et l'autre lettre que Julien adresse à un 
grand-prétre — la lettre 89 [Bidez], au grand-prétre Théodore. La lecture 
des deux lettres fait immédiatement apparaitre de nombreux paralléles, 
qu'on a jusqu'à ce jour considérés comme complémentaires. Or, bien que 
certains passages soient en effet identiques, comme l'interdiction de fréquenter 
le théátre et le café;? les deux lettres se contredisent sur deux points pré- 
cis. De plus, leur caractére est fondamentalement diflérent. 

D'abord, en citant le méme passage de l'Odyssée sur l'accueil des 


anciens et modernes de. l'Arménie 2. [Paris, 1869] 27); Mos. Chosr. 3.20 (V. Langlois, o.c. 
142); Faust. Byz. 4.4, 5.21 (Nina G. Garsoian, 7he Epic Historws Attributed to. Pa'wstos 
Buzand |Harvard Armenian Texts and Studies 8) [Cambridge Mass., 1989] 111, 202). 

? o.c. (note 50) 178. Cette distincaon n'est pas faite dans les papyrus, voir P. van 
Minnen, o.c. (note 40) 169. 

* € 430b : iv' àxoAo00001v ot &évot tfi; ra. p' niv qiAavOpontac. 

?' Il voulait s'en sortir en disant que Julien était enraciné dans la tradition classique 
(o.c. [n. 50]177): les malades devaient se diriger vers les institutions existantes. C'est 
peu convaincant. 


* F5. 89 [Bidez] : 304b; Ep. 84 [Bidez] : 430b. 
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étrangers,? les deux lettres insistent sur la philanthropie.9? Pourtant, le car- 
actére que prend la philanthropie dans l'une et l'autre lettre est tout à fait 
distinct. Dans la lettre 89 [Bidez], le prétre doit montrer lui-méme sa phi- 
lanthropie et soutenir les pauvres : Julien raconte le bonheur qu'il sentait 
lui-méme quand il partageait le peu qu'il avait en étant encore un simple 
homme privé. Julien insiste sur le fait que la philanthropie est un acte per- 
sonnel du prétre qui servira comme exemple aux autres?! Cette lettre com- 
prend la philanthropia comme témoignant d'une bonne vie, et aidant à 
perfectionner celle-ci. Voilà une philanthropie d'un genre tout autre que 
celle dont parle la lettre à Arsacius : Julien y ordonne de créer des hótels 
dans chaque ville et il donne lui-méme 30 000 modi de blé et 60 000 xestaz 
de vin pour soutenir ces institutions. Toute référence à une philanthro- 
pie personnelle est éclipsée au profit d'une philanthropie institutionnelle. 
Nous ne voyons pas comment on pourrait réconcilier ces deux espéces de 
philanthropie. 

Ensuite, la lettre à Théodore (Ep. 89 [Bidez]) interdit au. grand-prétre 
de sortir du temple quand il y remplit ses devoirs religieux. Julien ajoute 
que ceci prend trente jours à Rome. Durant cette période entiére, le prétre 
doit rester dans l'enceinte sacrée. Et Julien insiste : méme pour rencontrer 
les fonctionnaires impériaux i| ne pourra pas sortr et, en cas d'absolue 
nécessité, la conversation aura lieu dans le temple.? Au demeurant Julien 
ne pose pas de restrictions aux rencontres avec les fonctionnaires de l'é- 
tat. Dans la lettre 84 [Bidez]| Julien demande au contraire que le prétre 
se üenne loin des gouverneurs, et qu'il ne les accueille si possible qu'à l'in- 
térieur du temple. Le prétre doit montrer que le temple est son domaine 
et les fonctionnaires, de quel rang qu'ils soient, y deviennent des hommes 
privés. La lettre 84 [Bidez] se montre donc beaucoup plus réticente 
dans les contacts avec les fonctionnaires d'état. De plus, la perspective est 
différente : la lettre 89 [Bidez] insiste sur la pureté du prétre (il n'interrompra 
pas ses devoirs pour un entretien avec les puissants de la terre), alors que 


*? Ep. 84 [Bidez] : 430d : Od. 14.56-58; Ep. 89 [Bidez] 291b: Od. 14.57-58. 

€ F5. 84 [Bidez] : 430a; Ep. 89 [Bidez] 305b. Sur la philanthropie, voir SJ. Kabiesch, 
Untersuchungen zum Begriff der Philanthropne bei dem. Kaiser Julian (Klassisch-philologische Studien 
21) (Wiesbaden, 1960) 66, 75. 

9! 2892a-290b. 

€? 903a. 

$$ 431c-d. Cette idée trouve un parallele intéressant chez Sozoméne (HE 2.34.6), qui 
dit «Le sacerdoce a méme rang que la royauté, ou plutót tient méme le premier rang 
dans les lieux sacrés» (Trad. Festugiere). 
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la lettre 84 [Bidez] développe une espéce de théorie du pouvoir sacerdo- 
tal. Dans l'enceinte sacrée, le prétre surpasse les pouvoirs séculiers. Que 
les rencontres aient lieu dans le temple est donc expliqué différemment 
dans les deux lettres: dans la lettre 89 [Bidez] c'est à cause des devoirs 
religieux dans le temple qui ne peuvent étre interrompus, dans la lettre 84 
[Bidez] c'est un moyen pour afficher le pouvoir sacré du prétre. 

Mise à part cette double contradiction le caractére des deux lettres est 
différent : toutes les admonitions de Julien adressées à Théodore dans la 
lettre 89 [Bidez] sont d'ordre moral, c.-à-d. privé. Julien n'annonce aucune 
création de xenodocheia, ou des largesses institutionnalisées pour les pauvres. 
Cette épitre est un cours de philosophie morale, appliquée à la vie d'un 
prétre paien. Le prétre doit montrer sa piété dans le temple et devant la 
peuple. Sa vie pieuse montrera qu'il est digne de servir les dieux et pour 
atürer les gens aux rites paiens. Par cette vie vertueuse, qui exclut aussi 
l'assistance au théátre, la plaisanterie grossiére et la conversation obscéne, 
le prétre gagnera l'esüime de la communauté.* Cette visée morale et per- 
sonnelle s'accorde avec ce qu'on sait d'autres écrits de Julien et des ouvrages 
de gens qui partageaient sa sympathie paienne: la montée du christian- 
isme n'est pas uniquement due aux chrétiens mémes, mais aussi au reláche- 
ment des paiens eux-mémes.9 La lettre 84 [Bidez] prend une tournure 
différente : elle annonce un bel ensemble de mesures publiques : l'empereur 
donne des instructions concrétes, il subventionne lui-méme les nouvelles 
institutions, et demande au grand-prétre d'aller réapprendre les rites paiens 
aux gens. 

Répliquer par des hypothéses ad hoc — les deux lettres seraient complé- 
mentaires; elles représenteraient deux stades dans l'évolution de la poh- 
tique de Julien — ne suffira pas. Dire à l'un qu'il faut pratiquer la phil- 
anthropie privée alors que dans une autre province la philanthropie devient 
un élément de la poliüque impériale, c'est bien contradictoire et nullement 
complémentaire. La supposition d'une évolution se heurte au probléme évi- 
dent qu'on date approximativement ces deux lettres du séjour de Julien à 
Antioche (juillet 362 — début mars 3639) et méme si l'on avait les deux 


9* 293a-296d, 300c, 304b. 

$$ Ju. Ep. 78, 82 [Bidez]; Jul. Ep. 89 [Bidez] 453b; Lib. Or. 15.38; Amm. 22.9.5. 
Cf. H.-U. Wiemer, Zzbantos und juhan. Studien zum Verhálinis von. Rhetonk und Politik im 
vierten Jahrhundert n. Chr. (Vestigia. Beitráge zur alten Geschichte 46) (Munich, 1995) 177. 

$9 Pour la lettre 89 [Bidez] il convient d'accepter une date en février-mars 363, 
puisque l'empereur dit qu'il s'occupe de la reconstruction du temple de Jérusalem (295c). 
Puisqu'on sait que ce projet fut interrompu le 19.5.363 par un séisme et qu'il ne venait 
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dates précises, il serait assez surprenant de constater une évolution si fon- 
damentale en quelques mois, voire quelques jours. 

Résumons nos arguments principaux. L'usage du mot "helléniste" dans 
le sens de paien est propre au cinquiéme siécle. L'ordre de fonder des 
hótelleries dans chaque cité et l'usage méme du mot xenodocheton, restreint 
à l'accueil des étrangers, s'accorde avec la pratique du cinquiéme siécle. 
L'épitre 84 [Bidez] est en contradiction avec la lettre 89 [Bidez], à pro- 
pos de la philanthropie et à propos des relations du prétre avec le pou- 
voir séculier. La lettre 84 [Bidez| est donc un faux. Pour finaliser notre 
argumentation nous voulons retracer sa genése et montrer comment cette 
lettre se nourrit de deux sources : elle s'inspire à de nombreux endroits de 
la lettre 89 [Bidez], tout en réinterprétant celle-ci dans la lumiére de la 
tradition chrétienne, initiée par Grégoire de Naziance et suivie par Sozoméne, 
qui veut que l'empereur voulait fonder une église paienne, imitant les insti- 
tutions de l'église chrétienne. 

La premiére source du faussaire fut l'épitre 89. [Bidez]. Les différentes 


que de commencer, on peut dater la lettre vers la fin du séjour de l'empereur à Antoche. 
Sur la date de la reconstruction du temple de Jérusalem, voir M. Avi-Yonah, 7he fews 
of Palestine. A Political. History from the Bar. Kokhba War to the Arab. Conquest (Oxford, 1976) 
194; G.W. Bowersock, o.c. (note 19) 90; C.R. Phillips, Julian's Rebuilding of the Temple : 
A Sociological Study of Religious Competition, Society of. Biblical Literature. Seminar. Papers 
2 (1979) 162-172; Francoise Thélamon, Paiens et chrétiens au. IV* siecle. L'apport de U*his- 
tote. ecclésiastique" de. Rufin. d'Aquilée (Paris, 1981) 295-308; F. Blancheüére, o.c. (note 4); 
M. Di Maio, The Emperor Julian's Edicts of Religious Tolerance, Ancient World 20 
(1989) 99-109; L. Lugaresi, "Non su questo monte, né in Gerusalemme" : modelli di 
localizzazione del sacro nel IV secolo. Il tentativo di riconstruzione del Tempio nel 363 
d.c., Cassiodorus 2 (1996) 245-265. J. Bidez, L'empereur Julien. Oeuvres completes. Tome II : 
Lettres de Julien César (CUF) (Paris, 1960) 102 proposait Janvier 363. Un indice supplé- 
mentaire est que l'édit visant la restauration des cultes paiens dont la lettre 89 [Bidez] 
annonce la publication prochaine, ne fut jamais rendu public (Greg. Naz. Or. 4.111). 
On peut supposer que Julien voulait le publier aprés son retour de Persie, ce qui donne 
une certaine crédibilité aux accusations des historiens chrétiens que Julien voulait exter- 
miner les chrétiens aprés son retour (Ruf. HE 10.37; Soz. HE 6.2.9; Theod. HE 3.21.4). 
La lettre 89 [Bidez] qui prépare le grand-prétre Théodore à une publication prochaine, 
serait alors à dater peu avant le départ de Julien. La date d'hiver 362/3 que propose 
Matülde Caltabiano, (L'epistolario di Giuliano imperatore [Naples, 1991] 126) peut donc étre 
spécifiée. Si la lettre 84 était originale, elle serait sans doute à dater dans cette méme 
époque, puisqu'elle contient des mesures plus concrétes que la lettre 89 [Bidez]. Ces 
mesures concrétes refléteraient alors l'édit prochain. Il faut pourtant remarquer que la 
lettre 84 [Bidez] ne contient aucune référence à la publication d'un édit quelconque 
(contraire à ce que dit A. Kurmann, o.c. [note 31] 367-380), ce qui affaiblit encore sa 
véracité. 
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mesures que propose Julien à Arsacius, s'y retrouvent pratiquement toutes. 
L'interdicüion de fréquenter le théátre et les tavernes, l'nsistance sur la 
philanthropie, éviter les gouverneurs, nous venons de relever ces paralléles 
tout en indiquant la modification de leur visée. Les deux lettres citent le 
méme passage d'Homére.?' La lettre 84 [Bidez] s'inspire donc clairement 
de la lettre 89 [Bidez]. 

Le faussaire n'a pourtant pas copié la lettre 89 [Bidez], qui est d'ailleurs 
plus longue. Il a interprété les données de cette lettre à la lumiére de la 
tradition chréüenne qui veut que Julien voulait miter les coutumes chré- 
tiennes pour combattre le chrisüanisme. Cette tradition trouve son assise 
dans les invectives de Grégoire de Nazianze contre Julien. 

Dans un passage célébre Grégoire dépeint les mesures que Julien voulait 
prendre : C'est l'arüfice qu'il avait, lui aussi, imaginé. Il était prét à con- 
struire dans toutes les cités des écoles, à fonder des chaires, à créer une 
hiérarchie, des fonctions de lecteurs et d'interprétes des doctrines grecques, 
aussi bien de celles qui réglent les moeurs que de celles qui recélent un 
sens dissimulé, à organiser la récitation de priéres en choeurs alternés, à 
fixer des peines proportionnées aux fautes, à créer une initiation précédée 
d'une préparation, et tout ce qui caractérise sans aucun doute notre organi- 
sation. Il voulait également construire des hótelleries et des hospices, des 
lheux de purification, des asiles pour les vierges, des lieux de méditation, 
et prescrire la bienfaisance à l'égard des nécessiteux, notamment par l'em- 
ploi de ces lettres de recommandation que nous donnons à ceux qui les 
sollicitent pour voyager d'un pays à l'autre: c'est ce qui dans nos usages 
avait le plus excité son admiration." 6? | 

Pour interpréter ce passage il est important de saisir le caractére rhé- 
torique des invectives de Grégoire contre Julien. Leur but n'est évidem- 
ment pas de rapporter les actes historiques de Julien. Grégoire veut démolir 
la mémoire de l'empereur. Son moyen préféré, et la force de ses discours, 
est d'accabler Julien d'accusations reconnaissables par tous, auxquelles 
s'ajoutent de fortes exagérations.? Il calque par exemple sa description de 
la mort de Julien sur celle d'Alexandre le Grand, qui dans ses derniéres 
convulsions voulait se Jeter dans l'eau pour disparaitre de la terre et pour 


97 Ep. 84 [Bidez] : 430d : Od. 14.56-58; Ep. 89 [Bidez] 291b: Od. 14.57-58. 

$9 Greg. Naz. Or. 4.111 (trad. J. Bernardi). 

9 Cf. J. Bernardi, Un réquisitoire. Les invectives contre Julien de Grégoire de Nazianze, 
R. Braun - J. Richer (ed.), L'empereur Julien de Ühistoire à la. légende 531-1715 | (Paris, 
1978) 89-98. 
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faire croire qu'il était monté au ciel.? De méme, 1l n'est pas étonnant qu'il 
puise dans les ressources de la physiognomie pour décrire le physique dépré- 
ciable de l'empereur."! 

On peut analyser ce passage plus attentivement. Remarquons d'abord 
la facilité avec laquelle Grégoire peut attaquer Julien. Puisqu'aucune des 
mesures pro-paiennes qu'il décrit, ne fut réalisée, il peut librement en aug- 
menter l'importance ou méme inventer des mesures. Personne ne pourra 
le contredire. Ceci ne veut pas dire que Julien n'a pris aucune mesure 
pro-paienne, mais on ne peut pas reconstruire un édit à partr des éruc- 
tations de Grégoire. Ensuite, l'accusation d'imitation par les paiens des cou- 
tumes chréüennes est reconnaissable par le lecteur chrétien. Cette accusa- 
tion se retrouve en effet ailleurs. Theophanes Confessor raconte dans sa 
chronique qu'aprés le séisme à Beyrouth de nombreux paiens se conver- 
tissaient. Ils se séparaient pourtant assez vite de l'Église, tout en continu- 
ant à imiter les coutumes de l'église.? Selon J. Bidez cette notice provient 
d'un historien anonyme, qui écrivit une histoire ecclésiasüque d'un point 
de vue arien, allant de Constantin à Valens.^? Bien que cela reste une 
hypothése et qu'on puisse attribuer cette notice aussi à une chronique 
congue en Syrie,"* Théophane semble toutefois refléter une source du qua- 
triéme ou au moins du cinquiéme siécle. Imiter le christianisme victorieux 
semble donc étre une accusation type de la part des chrétiens plutót qu'un 
fait historique établi.? Que, selon. Grégoire, Julien veuille imiter l'église 
comme un singe, doit s'interpréter dans cette ligne de pensée. 

Sozoméne interpréte pourtant cette invention rhétorique de Grégoire 
comme un fait établi. Et pour donner encore plus de poids à ce fait, il 


7? Or, 5.14. Comparez Arr. 4zab. 7.26.3. 

" Qr. 5.23. Cf. l'analyse de R. Asmus, Vergessene Physiognomika, Phzlelogus 65 
(1906) 410-424. Voir aussi Or. 4.47 oà Grégoire accuse Julien d'avoir fait empoisonner 
Constance II. 

7 AM 5840: 347/8. 

7^ ]. Bidez (ed.), Philostorgius Kirchengeschichte (GCS) (Berlin, ?1972) 214 fr. 23: àxavza 
tà tfj £«kAnotag puurobpevot. 

"^ C. Mango - R. Scott, 7/ Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor. Byzantine and Near Eastern 
History AD 264-813 (Oxford, 1997) Ixxiv-v. 

? On trouve des allégations semblables chez Greg. Naz. Or. 4.55; Greg. Nyss. De 
profes. christ. 240-1, C. Eun. 148, Anürrhet. 170-172; Soz. HE 2.5.6, 4.24.10; (Theod. Lect. 
HE, 107-8 (ed. Hansen); Chron. Pasch. p. 619 (ed. De Boor). 

/ Soz. HE 5.16.2: Otvosito nravtaxfi tovc "EAAnvikobg vaovc tfj rapoockevf xai cfi 
t&&ei tfjg Xpiotuxvüv Opnoxetag óuxoopeiv. L'introduction à la lettre 84 [Bidez] de 
Sozoméne (HE 5.16.2-4) tire des éléments de Greg. Naz. Or. 4.111 et de la lettre 84 
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cite la lettre 84 [Bidez]. Celle-ci s'accorde en effet à merveille avec cette 
thése : Sozoméne comprend que la lettre próne l'imitation des coutumes 
chréüennes" et la lettre elle-méme y fait allusion à plusieurs reprises.^? Il 
existait donc une tradition chrétienne qui s'inspirait de. Grégoire, selon 
laquelle Julien voulait combattre le christianisme en l'imitant. Cette tradi- 
tion ne réussira pas à se faire accepter par tous les chrétiens, au contraire 
de l'idée que les Juifs étaient les associés de Julien, puisqu'elle apparait 
moins souvent que l'on pourrait le croire. Ni Rufin, ni Socrate, ni Théodoret 
n'en soufflent mot. Sozoméne par contre, qui utilisait l'invective de Grégoire 
comme source pour son histoire ecclésiastüque, en fait grand cas. On la 
retrouve aussi chez Augustin." 

Puisque les invectives de Grégoire se trouvent à l'origine de cette tra- 
dition, il est logique de supposer un lien entre les invectives et la lettre 84 
[Bidez]. Le faussaire interprétait les données de la lettre 89 [Bidez| à la 
lumiére de ce que disait Grégoire. On peut méme aller plus loin : ce lien 
entre Grégoire et la lettre 84 [Bidez] permet d'expliquer la fin de la let- 
tre 84 [Bidez]. Elle se termine en effet sur une remarque de Julien à pro- 
pos des habitants de Pessinonte qui doivent apaiser la Mére des Dieux. 
Ceci renvoit sans doute à un incident rapporté par Grégoire dans son 
deuxiéme discours contre Julien: un chrétüen renversa l'autel de la Mére 
des Dieux.? Aucun autre incident à Pessinonte n'est connu. 

Nous croyons donc qu'on doit comprendre la lettre 84 [Bidez| comme 
une réinterprétation des données de la lettre 89 [Bidez] à la lumiére des 
invectives de Grégoire. À une époque donnée, sans doute vers la fin du 
quatriéme siécle, des chrétiens ont interprété le passage de Grégoire sur 
l'imitation du christianisme par Julien comme un fait établi. Quelqu'un, 
vivant pendant la premiére moitié du cinquiéme siécle, voulait en apporter 
la preuve de la main de Julien méme. Il produisit une lettre, adressée à 


[Bidez] qu'il cite dans la suite. Il ne faut pas supposer que Sozoméne connaissait l'édit 
de Julien (G. Schoo, Die Quellen des Kwchenhistorikers Sozomenos [NSGTK 11] [Berlin, 1911]) 
ni qu'il avait mal compris Socrate (C. Aziza, o.c. [note 4] 155). 

7 Soz. HE 5.16.4 : éonot6aGe touc '"EAAnviotàg npoosOtGew toig tàv Xpwotuxvüv 
£rvtnóebpaow. 

"5 429 d, 430d. 

7? Ep. 91.5 : Julien veut qu'on préche des sermons dans les temples. 

$9 Or, 5.40. Jul. Ep. 81 [Bidez], ou Julien nomme Callixéiné prétresse à Pessonte, ne 
mentionne aucun incident, ni Ammien quand il parle du séjour de Julien dans le sanc- 
tuaire (Amm. 22.9.5-8). 
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un personnage fictif?! en s'inspirant de la lettre 89 [Bidez]. Cette hypothése 
permet d'expliquer les anachronismes manifestes et de retracer l'origine du 
faux. 

lerminons sur une remarque à propos de *l'église paienne" de Julien. 
Nous avons disüngué une tradition chrétienne. I| existait aussi une tradi- 
tion paienne.? Celle-ci provient de Julien et ses sympathisants, et la lettre 
89 [Bidez] en est le meilleur porte-parole. $1 l'on lit uniquement ces écrits, 
on est à méme de constater que Julien visait bel et bien un redressement 
du paganisme, à commencer par une renaissance morale des prétres paiens, 
et par une création de grands-prétres dans chaque province, mais qu'il ne 
fait aucune référence à une imitation de l'église chrétienne. Ce ne fut ni 
le but ni le moyen de Julien. Il voulait redresser le paganisme avec l'in- 
sütution de grands-prétres qui devaient contróler la moralité et l'intégrité 
spirituelle des prétres, dont la qualité l'inquiétait. Ce redressement était le 
complément nécessaire d'une persécution tacite des chrétiens. Il ne suffisait 
pas d'attaquer le christianisme : 1l fallait reprendre le probléme aux racines, 
la chute morale du paganisme. De cette facon sa démarche se rapproche 
de celle de Maximinus Daza, qui lui aussi voulait donner un. nouvel élan 
au paganisme en créant des grands-prétres.? Quand on retire la lettre 84 
[Bidez] du dossier sur l'église paienne, on est à méme de constater qu'il 
n'y est plus question d'imitation du christianisme. Nous proposons donc 
d'éliminer l'expression "église paienne" de notre vocabulaire quand nous 
parlons de la réforme paienne de Julien. *L'église paienne", c'est bien une 
fiction chrétienne. 


?! Puisque la lettre 84 [Bidez] est un faux, l'identification d'Arsacius avec le person- 
nage mentionné par Libanios (Ep. 386) ne peut plus étre acceptée. 

? La différence entre ces traditions fut déjà remarquée par J. Geffcken (Kaiser Julianus 
[Das Erbe der Alten 8] [Leipzig, 1914] 92). Voir aussi R. Klein, Julian Apostata, ein 
Lebensbild, Gymnasium 93 (1986) 273-292, spéc. 289 n. 32. 

8 Sur Maximus Daza, regardez R.M. Grant, The Religion of Maximus Daia, 
J. Neusner (ed), Christianity, Judaism, and Other. Greco- Roman Cults. Studies for Morton Smith 
at Sixty 4 (Leyde, 1975) 143-166; O. Nicholson, The '*Pagan Churches! of Maximus Daia 
and Julian the Apostate, Journal of Ecclesiastical History 45 (1994) 1-10; R. Merkelbach — 
J. Stauber, Unsterbliche Kaiserpriester. Drei Dokumente der heidnischen Reaktion, 
Epigraphica. anatolica 31 (1999) 157-165. Il faut remarquer qu'il n'est point sür que 
Maximien et Julien aient créé des grands-prétres nouveaux. Ill se pourrait qu'ils ont 
donné un nouveau contenu à l'ancienne charge de grand-prétre provincial du culte 
impérial À notre connaissance aucune étude adresse cette question. 
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Conclusion 


À la fois la lettre aux Juifs et celle au grand-prétre Arsacius ont été faussées 
pour fournir des preuves convaincantes à certaines traditions chrétiennes, 
l'une considérant les Juifs comme les sbires de Julien et l'autre faisant de 
l'empereur l'imitateur des chrétiens. Ce ne sont point des exceptions. La 
légende a fait de Basile le Grand un défenseur ardent de la cause chréti- 
enne face aux menaces de Julien, alors qu'en vérité il n'était qu'au. début 
de sa carnére et encore loin d'étre évéque. Pourtant, au cinquiéme siécle 
on connaissait un épitre de Julien à Basile.^* Sozoméne en cite méme une 
phrase dans son histoire ecclésiastique.? Inutile de rappeler que ce sont 
des faux. 

Il est impossible d'expliquer ces faux par des critéres d'utilité immédi- 
ate. On sait que dans les querelles à l'intérieur de l'église on. n'hésitait pas 


à fausser l'un ou l'autre document.?9 


Pourtant, une fausse lettre de Julien 
produit au début du cinquiéme siécle, un demi-siécle aprés sa. mort, ne 
saurait guére favoriser tel ou tel évéque. Il est aussi peu probable que ces 
fausses lettres de Julien naquirent de lirritaüon. permanente. que. provo- 
quérent des écrits paiens. On peut comprendre que Cyrille d'Alexandrie 
réfutait le. Contra. Galilaeos de Julien, un. écrit potentiellement. dangereux. 
Mais on voit mal en quoi une attitude moins héroique de Basile ou une 
imitation moins nette du christianisme par Julien endommagerait le. chris- 
tianisme. Force est de constater que les faussaires se sont surtout occupés 
d'écrire des documents qui donnaient de la vraisemblance à des événe- 
ments révolus depuis longtemps. 

Une explication se trouve peut-étre dans l'importance qu'avaient les tra- 
ditions dans les milieux chrétiens et par conséquence dans les histoires 
ecclésiastiques. L'histoire ecclésiastique est, hormis un récit des faits du 
passé et un instrument pour soutenir la vraie foi, un réceptacle des tradi- 
tions présentes dans les milieux chrétiens au moment de la rédaction de 
l'ouvrage. Ces traditions sont orales ou se fondent sur des écrits antérieurs 
considérés comme faisant autorité. 

Pourtant, déjà Eusébe ne se contente pas de rapporter ces traditions, il 
veut en porter la preuve par des documents. L'exigence du document, 


** Bas. E^. 40 [Deferrari] (7 Jul. Ep. 81 [Wright]). 

5 5.18.7; cf. Joh. Mal. Chron. 13. 

55 Ath. Apol. ad Const. 19, Apol. sec. 19.5; Aug. Ef. 88.4; Euagr. HE 3.31; Leont. 
Neopol. Adv. Apoll. (PG 86/2,1948). Comparez pour l'apologétque M,.J. Edwards, 
Xenophanes Christianus, Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studwes 32 (1991) 219-228. 
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comme critére de véracité, dominera toute histoire ecclésiastique ultérieure. 
'Théodoret dit par exemple explicitement qu'il donne une lettre pour prou- 
ver la véracité de ses paroles." Inévitablement de faux documents se met- 
tent à circuler. Déjà Eusébe donne comme preuve de l'atatude positive 
d'Antonin le Pieux envers le christianisme un faux document.? 'Theodoret 
sait qu'il existe de nombreuses fausses lettres.?? 

Il semble que cette importance du document se soit aussi fait sentir en 
dehors des limites du genre de l'histoire ecclésiastique. Des traditions locales 
se munissent de "preuves" : pour témoigner de l'héroisme de Basile face 
à Julen l'Apostat une fausse lettre est ajoutée au corpus de l'évéque. 
D'autres traditions se fortifent : les Juifs sont les sbires de Julien, et Julien 
voulait imiter le christianisme. Quand ces traditions produisirent les docu- 
ments dont elles avaient besoin à titre de preuves, elles furent prétes à 
passer dans les histoires ecclésiastiques. 

Ce fut le danger permanent et la tentation éternelle des historiens de 
l'église de se fonder sur de faux documents pour apporter des preuves à 
la tradition. Leur attitude envers les traditions recues et leur critique des 
sources déterminaient donc l'usage ou non de faux documents. Un histo- 
rien comme Socrate, qui utilise surtout des textes considérés comme faisant 
autorté et qui ne rapporte guére des traditions locales, semble étre libre 
de tout faux document. Théodoret en rapporte peut-étre un.? Sozoméne 
par contre, friand d'histoires juteuses et défenseur ardent de la véracité des 


l 


traditions recues,?' est un vrai réceptacle de faux documents. Pas étonnant 


dés lors que ce soit lui qui utilise quatre fausses lettres de Julien.? La tra- 
dition pesait clairement plus pour Sozoméne que pour les autres historiens. 


Aspirant du Fonds de la Recherche Scientifique — Flandre (Belgique) 
(F.W.O.-Vlaanderen), K.U. Leuven? 


?' HE 1.3.4. 

$8 HE 4.13. 

9 HE 2.8.32. 

? HE 4.8. Pour une discussion de cette lettre, voir L. Parmentier - G.C. Hansen 
(ed.), Theodoret. Kirchengeschichte (GCS 5) (Berlin, *1998) 433. 

? Cf. B. Grillet — G. Sabbah —- A..J. Festugiére, Sozoméne. Histoire ecclésiastique (SC. 
306) (Paris, 1983) 36-38; Rochelle Snee, Valens! Recall of the Nicene Exiles and Anti- 
Anian Propaganda, Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 26 (1985) 395-419, spéc. 405-409. 

? Hormis les lettres 51 [Wright] (Aux Juifs, 81 [Wright] (à Basile), et 84 [Bidez] (À 
Arsacius), Sozoméne connait la fausse lettre 202 [Bidez] de Julien à Arsacés, le roi 
d'Arménie, voir Soz. HE 6.1.2. Il faut peut-etre y ajouter l'Ep. 134 [Bidez], ce qui ferait 
monter le chiffre à cinq fausses lettres, cf. supra note 19. 

?» Je tiens à remercier P. Malvaux pour la correction du texte frangais. 


DAS IBIS-KAPITEL IM PHYSIOLOGUS 


VON 


HORST SCHNEIDER 


Einleitung 


Ein umfassender Kommentar zum griechischen Physiologus - wie 1hn. Riedinger! 
gefordert hat — ist immer noch ein Desiderat der Forschung. Die folgende 
Untersuchung will unter móglichst vielen Aspekten beispielhaft am Kapitel 
über den Ibis aufzeigen, was ein solcher Kommentar leisten müfite. Das 
Ibis-Kapitel ist deshalb so ergiebig für eine detaillierte Analyse und Interpre- 
tation, weil hier ganz unterschiedliche Themen miteinander verknüpft wer- 
den: Der Ibis, im paganen Kult als heiliger Vogel von Isis und Thot verehrt, 
nach dem mosaischen Gesetz aber ein *unreines" Tier, soll dem Christen, — 
so die Intention des Physiologus — einerseits als abschreckendes Beispiel dienen, 
andererseits aber figuneert er als Typos des Kreuzzeichens, das er durch 
seinen Flug abbildet, und dessen kosmische Dimension dadurch sichtbar 
wird. AuBerdem wird im Ibis-Kapitel die Thekla-Legende erwáhnt, auf 
welche der Physiologus sonst nur noch einmal anspielt (Kap. 17). Wie diese 


! R. Riedinger, Rezension zu D. Kaimakis, Der Physiologus nach der ersten Redaktion: 
BZ 70 (1977) 112, forderte für die weitere wissenschafthche Bescháftgung mit dem 
Physiologus u.a. die Erstellung einer Spezialbibliographie im Sinne eines Forschungsberichts 
über die letzten 150 Jahre, eine Untersuchung zumindest der chrisdichen Literatur der 
ersten vier Jahrhunderte aller Bezugnahmen, Anspielungen auf und Übernahmen aus 
dem Phystologus, neue kritische Ausgaben des syrischen und áthiopischen Phystologus, und 
darauf aufbauend einen Gesamtkommentar, der aus der Kooperation verschiedener 
Fachdisziplinen erwachsen sollte. Erst dann kónne man sich ein wirklich fundiertes Bild 
über dieses literarische Phánomen machen. Diese Aufgaben sind bisher nicht oder nur 
ansatzweise in Angriff genommen worden. Viele Fragen wie z.B. die der Datierung des 
Textes oder der verschiedenen Redaktonen sind nach wie vor umstritten. Die vor- 
liegende Arbeit ist als Vorstudie zu einer in der dritten. Reihe der Fontes Christiani 
geplanten Neuausgabe des griechischen Physiologus gedacht. Diese Ausgabe wird — im 
Rahmen der Reihe bzw. entsprechend ihrem hterarischen Genre —- versuchen, ein móglichst 
objektives Bild des Physiologus zu zeichnen. Für wertvolle Hinweise danke ich herzlich 
Herrn Professor J. den Boeft, Leiden, Herrn Professor W. Geerlings, Bochum, sowie 
Herrn Professor H,J. Sieben, S,J., 5t. Georgen/Frankfurt. 


O Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2002 Vigihae Christianae 56, 151-164 
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einzelnen Aspekte im Text des Physiologus miteinander verknüpft sind, und 
welche Probleme sich dabei ergeben, soll im folgenden erórtert werden. 
Zunáchst soll der historische bzw. naturwissenschaftliche Hintergrund 
beleuchtet werden (Verbreitung und Lebensweise des Ibis, Funktion im 
paganen Kult, Vorkommen in der LXX). Nach der Vorstellung des Textes 
(Paraphrase, Text, Übersetzung) soll dann vor allem auf zwei Problemkreise 
eingegangen werden: l. Die Verknüpfung der Kreuzsymbolik mit der 
Physis des Ibis; 2. ein. Textproblem, nàmhch die vornehmlich aus altte- 
stamentarischen Exempla bestehende Beispielkette, die zur Illustrierung der 
Kreuzestypologie dient. 

In Kapitel 40 des Physiologus wird der Ibis? behandelt? Vor allem drei 
Arten spielten in der Antike eine Rolle: der braune Sichler, der Waldrapp 


? Grundlegend zum Ibis in der Antike ist der Artikel von M. Weber, Ibis: RAC 17 
(1996) 106-147; siehe auch B. Perry, Art. Physiologus: RE 20,1 (1941) 1093; C. Hünemórder, 
Art. Ibis: DNP 5 (1998) 879£; O. Keller, Die antike Tierwelt, Bd.2, Leipzig 1913, 198- 
202; G. Roeder, Art. Ibis: RE 3,1 (1914) 808-815; J.M.C. Toynbee, Tierwelt der Antike, 
Mainz 1983, 234f. 

? Neuere deutsche Übersetzungen mit kommentierenden Bemerkungen bieten U. Treu, 
Physiologus, Berlin ?1981, (zum Ibis: 77f.140); O. Seel, Der Physiologus, München ?1976, 
(Ibis: 37f£.68.89); zuletzt O. Schónberger, Physiologus, Stuttgart 2001, (Ibis: 77-79.124f.). 
Eine deutsche Übersetzung des Ibis-Kapitels liefert auch FJ. Dólger, Beitráge zur 
Geschichte des Kreuzzeichens IX: fbAC 10 (1967) 9f. Eine neuere englische Überset- 
zung bei R. McQueen Grant, Early Christians and animals, London/New York 1999, (Ibis: 
68). Der heute maDgebliche Text ist der von F. Sbordone, Physiologus, Rom 1936, der 
als erster die umfangreiche Überlieferung dieses Textes, der lange Zeit als nicht edier- 
bar galt, systematisch geordnet hat. Sbordone unterscheidet vor allem 3 Redaktionen: 
die erste Redaktion, die der Urfassung nahesteht, eine zweite aus dem 5./6. Jh. und 
eine dritte, sogenannte pseudobasilianische aus dem 11./12. Jh; vgl. die Rezension von 
B. Perry: A7Ph 38 (1937) 488-496, der die zweite Redaktion ins 11. Jh., die dritte ins 
12. Jh. datiert. Parallelen und kommenterende Bemerkungen finden sich auch bei 
D. Kaimakis, Der Physiologus nach der ersien Redaktion, Meisenhain am Glan 1974, (Ibis: 1142a- 
115b; 163a-164a). Kaimakis hat die verschiedenen Klassen der ersten Redaktion des 
Physiologus 1n. einer synoptischen Ausgabe dargestellt. Hinzuziehen ist auferdem D. 
Offermanns, Der Physiologus nach den Handschrifien G und M, Meisenheim am Glan 1966, 
der die álteste Handschrift G (7 Codex 397, Pierpont Morgan Library, New York), die 
Sbordone noch nicht kannte, zusammen mit der ebenfalls sehr alten Handschrift M 
herausgegeben hat; rezensiert »-— B. Perry: Gn 40 (1968) 416-418; P. Maas: BZ 37 
(1937) 379f. Die Ausgaben von Kaimakis, Offermanns und Sbordone vergleicht 
R. Riedinger in seiner Rezension zu D. Kaimakis, Der Physiologus nach der ersten 
Redaktion: BZ 70 (1977) 109-112. Altere Ausgaben bieten den Text des Physiologus auf 
einer wesentlich schmaleren Handschriftenbasis. So verglich F. Lauchert, Geschichte des 
Phystologus, StraBburg 1889, VI-VIII, 279, lediglich die Handschrift W (7 Codex Vind. 
Theol 128) mit der noch àlteren Edition von J.B. Pitra, Spicilegium Solesmense 3, Paris 
1855, 338-373. der seinerseits nur einige griechische Handschriften aus dem. 13.-15. 
Jahrhundert zur Verfügung hatte; für den Ibis ledighch seine Haupthandschnft A (— 
Codex Parisinus graecus 2426). Die orientalischen Übersetzungen hat E. Peters, Berlin 
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und der heilige (weiBe) Ibis. Kennzeichen aller drei Arten dieses Zug- und 
Watvogels 1st der lange, gebogene Schnabel. Brauner Sichler und heiliger 
Ibis leben vor allem in sumpfigem Gelànde und an Küsten, wo sie sich 
von Insekten, Würmern, Weichtieren und kleinen Krebsen ernáhren. Hinge- 
gen ist der Waldrapp nicht an Wasser gebunden und auch in felsigen 
Gegenden Zu finden. Alle drei Arten kommen auf dem afrikanischen 
Kontinent vor, der Waldrapp war bis ins 16. Jh. auch in den Alpen behei- 
matet. Der heilige Ibis war bis ins 18. Jh. in Agypten sehr verbreitet. Heute 
kommt er dort allerdings nicht mehr vor. Jede der genannten Arten besab 
in Ágypten zudem ein eigenes Hieroglyphenzeichen. AuBerdem war der 
Ibis heiliger Vogel des ibiskópfigen Schreiber- und Mondgottes Thot sowie 
im Isis-Kult Begleiter der Isis. 

DaB sich der Phystologus mit dem. Ibis auseindersetzt, kann als Indiz für 
seine Entstehung in ÀÁgypten,? das heift vermutlich Alexandria? gewertet 
werden. Denn die in Ágypten weit verbreiteten Ibisse gehórten insbeson- 
dere auch zum anüken StraBenbild von Alexandria. Sie lebten von allen 
schádlichen Tieren und Ungeziefer, dem Abfall der Lebensmittelláden und 
Müllhaufen auf den Strafen und deshalb waren sie auch nützlich. Schádlich 
und unrein aber waren sie, weil sie einfach alles fraBen, und nur schwer 
von allem, was sauber war, ferngehalten werden konnten. Der Ibis ist so 
gefráDig, daB er überall seinen Schnabel hineinsteckt und vor keinem 
Schmutz zurückschreckt, schreibt Aelian.? Für sich betrachtet galt der Ibis 
als reinlicher Vogel, da er sich, bevor er schlafen geht, wáscht und mit 


1898, mit dem griechischen Text verglichen und eine deutsche Übersetzung geboten. 
Eine Übersetzung des àáthiopischen Physiologus liefert F. Hommel, Leipzig 1877, in re- 
vidierter Fassung wieder abgedruckt in: Festschrift K. Hofmann (7 Aomanische Forschungen 
5, hrsg. von K. Vollmóller), Erlangen 1890, 13-36 (diese revidierte Fassung wird auch 
hier zitiert). Diese recht wórtliche Übersetzung aus dem 5.-7. Jh. steht den áltesten 
griechischen Fassungen nahe und bewahrt auch deren Kapitelfolge. 

* Vgl. Weber, Ibis 107. 

? Zum ágyptischen Kolorit des Physiologus gehóren neben dem Ibis z.B. auch das 
Krokodil (vgl. Kap. 25; Kap. 8 der dritten Redaktion), der Ichneumon (die sogenannte 
Pharaonsratte; vgl. Kap. 26), die in Àgypten beheimatete Phónixsage (Kap. 7), die 
Nennung ágyptischer Monatsnamen (z.B. Phamenoth in Kap. 7) und Orte (z.B. Heliopolis 
in Kap. 7). 

* Alexandria wird von vielen Forschern favorisiert; anders zuletzt A. Scott, The date 
of the physiologus: VigChr 52 (1998) 441: "It may have been written in Alexandria, but 
it may also have been written outside, e.g. in monastic circles". 

' Siehe Strab. 17,2,4; vgl. auch Herodot über den Ibis in seinem Ágyptenlogos, 
Historiae 2, 65.75.76. 

* Vgl. Aelian, nat. an. 2,35; 10,29; Plin. nat. hist 8,97. 
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seinem Schnabel purgiert bzw. klisuert.? Der Physiologus greift also ein Thema 
auf, das seinem Lesepublikum wohlvertraut war. 

Den Juden galt der Ibis im Gegensatz zu den ÁAgyptern nicht als heiliger 
Vogel, sondern als unrein. Deshalb wurde er in den Speiseverboten in Lev 
11,17 unter die unreinen Vógel gezáhlt. Zu den EBverboten im Levitikus- 
lext führte wohl die Vorstellung, daf die unreinen bzw. dámonischen 
Kráfte der dort aufgezáhlten Tiere den Menschen schádigen konnten. Aller- 
dings gab es in Palástina keine Ibisse. In. der hebráischen Fassung des 
lextes geht es wahrscheinlich um eine Eulenart. Doch handelt es sich bei 
dem Ibis des Septuaginta-Textes offenbar nicht um eine bloBe Überset- 
zung. Der Ibis wurde von den Übersetzern der LXX allem Anschein nach 
bewuBt in die Reihe der unreinen Vógel in Lev 11,17 eingefügt, da die 
in Ágypten entstandene LXX einen für die Kulte dieses Landes so bedeu- 
tenden Vogel nicht übergehen konnte und man sich so auch gegenüber 
diesen absetzen wollte.!' 

Diese ursprünglich jüdische Tradition des Alten Testaments greift der 
Physiologus auf. Wie das Gesetz (Lev 11,17) sagt, gehórt der Ibis zu den 
unreinen Vógeln, hebt der erste Satz des Ibis-Kapitels an. Dann folgt eine 
naturkundliche Beschreibung des Ibis, die auf prázisen Beobachtungen 
beruht. Der Ibis kann nicht schwimmen und nicht ins tiefe Wasser gehen, 
wo die *reinen Fische" sind, vielmehr hált er sich im Uferbereich der Ge- 
wásser auf, wo nur *unreine kleine Fische" zu erbeuten sind. Gleich darauf 
folgt die allegorische Deutung quasi e negativo. Was der Ibis nicht kann, 
námlich in die Tiefe gehen, das soll der Christ tun: lernen geistlich. zu 
schwimmen, um in das tiefe Wasser zu gelangen, das heit *in die Tiefe 
des Reichtums, der Weisheit und der Erkenntnis Gottes" (vgl. Róm 11,32). 

Mit dieser paulinischen Weisung für das christliche Leben, verbindet der 
Physiologus eine Begründung, die auf die universale Bedeutung und kos- 
mische Dimension des christlichen Kreuzzeichens abhebt. Wenn man die 
Arme nicht ausbreiten und das Kreuzeichen machen kann, kann man das 
Meer des Lebens nicht durchqueren. Denn das Kreuzzeichen ist in der 
ganzen Schópfung allgegenwártig. Drei Beispiele illustrieren dies: Wenn die 
Sonne ihre Strahlen nicht aussendet, leuchtet sie nicht. Wenn der Mond 
seine beiden Hórner nicht ausstreckt, also zum Vollmond wird, leuchtet er 
nicht. Wenn der Vogel seine Flügel nicht ausbreitet, kann er nicht fliegen. 


? Vgl. Aelian, nat. an. 10,29. 
! Vgl. Weber, Ibis 123. 
!' Vgl. Weber, Ibis 119f. 
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Die Beispielreihe wird durch verschiedene Exempel aus dem Alten Testament 
weitergeführt: Mose besiegte durch das Ausbreiten seiner Arme bzw. sein 
Gebet Amalek (Ex 17,8-16), Daniel die Lówen (vgl. Dan 6). Es folgen Jona 
und der Wal (vgl. Jona 2, Mt 12, 40) sowie das Thekla-Exempel. Thekla 
gibt dabei das einzige Beispiel für ein christliches Kreuzzeichen. Dann wird 
die Reihe noch fortgesetzt mit Susanna vor den lüsternen Greisen (vgl. 
Dan 13), Judit und Holofernes (vgl. Jdt 13), Ester und Artaxerxes (vgl. Est 
2-8) sowie schlieBlich den drei Jünglingen im Feuerofen (vgl. Dan 3). Es 
folgt nach der Ausgabe Sbordones ein unvollstándiger Satz "und der ge- 
ringste von allen, der Ibis . . .". SchlieBlich folgt noch eine Bemerkung über 
die Sünden: Die Werke der Sünder sind die Sünden. 
Text: 123f Sbordone; 1l. Redaktion; Codices: E (à) s O- W - AET: 


ITepi iBeoq 
'AxóOa.ptóc £ott xatà xóv Nópov f itc. xoAvp&v oox otóg, &AXX ra pà tà yeiÀn 


tv otov xod t&v Aurvóv vépetat, koi oo 60voctot eioeAeiv eic xà DóOn, Ónov 
oi xafa.pot UiyObec viyxovtau, &XX' nov tà dxóOopto i0061x oA Govto. 


Mófle o)v xoi o9 voepóg xoAvup&v, (vo. ÉAUnc éri xov voepóv Babv notaguóv, 
£ic BóOoc nAobtov xoi cooítac xoi yvàosgoc Os09. £i ui] yàp tàc 600 yeipac £xtevelg 
koi ro|oetg tó onpetov 100 otavpob, oo Ouvfjcei repicoa tijv to9 Bíouo ÓGAaccav. 
Ó y&p troc too otavpoo eri návto tà kctopoto ouvtetvet: Ó TjÀtoc, £v pr) ekcetvy, 
(0t00 tàc dktivac, o0 OOvorton Adgyou: T| oeAfvn, &àv pri) extetvm aco tfjs t6 Owépa- 
tov, o9 ÀA&pmnev: netewoóv, £àv pij £xceivr ato0 tc rt£puyac, oU intacto. 

Moofi, £xtetvag tàg xeipa, àveiAe tov 'AuaA mk, AavuA tou A£ovtac. 'Ievac 
v 1f] kotÀAiq. toO xritouc, GékAa £v mopi xoi Onpíoig xoi qoxouc £BAnOn, xoi ó 
t'óroc toO otavpo9 atr]v O1iécoos. Xo0dvva £x t&v npeofutépov, 'lovón x to0 
'OXoqo£pvov xoi 'Eo81p £x 100 'AptaSépSov, xoà oi tpeic naióec £v tfj kopivo toO 
xvpóg [£v tfj níotev] 6wod0noav, xoi t xeipov nàvctov iig... 16 68 yevviuocto 
t&v àpaptoAGv Gpopttat eutv. 


Übersetzung 
40. Vom Ibis 


Unrein ist nach dem Gesetz (Lev 11,17) der Ibis. Schwimmen" kann er nicht, 
sondern er lebt an den Ufern der Flüsse und Sümpfe, und er kann nicht ins 
tiefe Wasser hineingehen, wo die reinen Fische schwimmen, sondern nur dort- 
hin, wo sich die unreinen Fischlein aufhalten. 


7? Das Verbum xoAvppà&v kann sowohl "schwimmen" als auch "tauchen" heiffen. Für 
beide Bedeutungen geben die Lexika entsprechende Belege an; vgl. L.$.7. 974 s.v. 1 
und 2., Bauer, 900 s.v. 1. und 2. sowie Lamfe, 766 s.v. Die Interpreten haben sich sowohl 
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Lerne also auch du geistlich zu schwimmen, damit du in den tiefen geistlichen 
FluB gelangst, in "die Tiefe des Reichtums der Weisheit und der Erkenntnis 
Gottes" (Róm 11,32). Denn wenn du beide Arme nicht ausstreckst und das 
Kreuzzeichen machst, kannst du das Meer des Lebens" nicht durchqueren. 
Denn die Gestalt des Kreuzes umfaDt die ganze Schópfung. Wenn die Sonne 
ihre Strahlen nicht ausstreckt, kann sie nicht leuchten. Wenn der Mond sein 
Doppelhorn nicht ausstreckt, leuchtet er nicht. Wenn der Vogel seine Flügel 
nicht ausstreckt, fliegt er nicht. 


Mose streckte seine Arme aus und besiegte^ Amalek (vgl. Ex 17, 8-16), 
Daniel die Lówen (vgl. Dan 6). Jona wurde in den Bauch des Walfisches (vgl. 
Jona 2; Mt 12, 40), Thekla ins Feuer, vor die Raubtiere und vor die Robben 
geworfen, und das Zeichen des Kreuzes hat sie gerettet, Susanna wurde vor 
den Greisen (vgl. Dan 13), Judith vor Holofernes (vgl. Jdt 13) und Esther vor 
Artaxerxes (vgl. Esth 5-8), die drei Jünglinge im Feuerofen (vgl. Dan 3) wur- 
den durch den Glauben gerettet. Und geringer als alle, der Ibis... Die Pro- 
dukte der Sünder aber sind die Sünden. 


für "tauchen" entschieden ( Seel, Der Physiologus 37, Lauchert, Die Geschichte des Physiologus, 
33, Schónberger, Physiologus 77; Dólger, Beitráge zur Geschichte des Kreuzzeichens IX, 
9) als auch für "schwimmen" (Treu, Phystologus 77, Hommel, Der áthiopische Physiologus 
32). Vom "Tauchen" ist in diesem Kontext nicht die Rede, nur davon, daf) man ins 
tiefe Wasser gelangen, das heiBt sich vom Ufer entfernen soll - im Gegensatz zum Ibis, 
der gerade das ja nicht tut. Klar wird dieser Zusammenhang durch die nachfolgende 
Begründung "Wenn du námlich nicht beide Arme ausstreckst . . ." sowie durch das Bild 
vom Meer des Lebens, das durchschwommen werden soll. Der Grund für die unter- 
schiedhche Deutung der Interpreten liegt in. der Doppeldeutigkeit des "In-die- Tiefe- 
Gehens". Damit ist nicht das Eintauchen in das tiefe Wasser gemeint, sondern das 
"Sich-Entfernen" vom Uferbereich. 

5 Die Junktur 0&Xo662 109 Btov scheint erst seit Origenes wieder belegt und von da 
an klassisch zu sein. Wenn die Datierung des Phystologus auf das 2. Jh. n. Chr. zutrifft, 
also vor Origenes, dann wáre dieser Beleg der erste vor Origenes für diese Wortverbindung; 
vgl. Rahner, Die Symbole der Kirche, Salzburg 1964, 279. Datiert wird die Entstehung des 
Physiologus zuletzt nach Origenes *— A. Scott, The date of the Physilogus: VigChr 52 
(1998) 430-441, also in die zweite Hálfte des dritten Jh. Für das zweite Jh. pládierten 
hingegen zuletzt U. 'Treu, Art. Physiologus: *LThK 8 (1999) 276£.; K. Alpers, Art. Physiologus: 
DNP 9 (2000) 147; ders., Art. Physiologus 'TRE 26 (1996) 196-602; Schónberger, Phystologus 
147. 

^ DaD der Physiologus im Zusammenhang von Mose und Amalek &voipeiv (eigentlich 
"toten"; so auch Schónberger, Physiologus 79 in seiner Übersetzung) sagt, scheint eine 
Reminiszenz an den blutigen Sieg der Israeliten zu sein, von dem die LXX spricht: 
xoi £tpéyocto "Incotg 10v 'AuoAik xoi xé&vto 10v Àaóv a0100 £v qóvo paxatpag (Ex 17, 
13). Für das Daniel-Exempel paBt das Verbum weniger gut, da Daniel die Lówen nicht 
tótete. Entsprechend haben die Interpreten àvaipeiv an dieser Stelle auch in weiterem 
Sinne aufgefaDt (Seel, Der Physiologus 38: *überwand"; Treu, Physiologus 77: "hielt... 
auf"). Als Variante (AET) ist überliefert £tponócato, das vom Sinn her auch paft ("in 
die Flucht schlagen") und das étpéyoto der LXX (Ex 17, 13: xat étpéyacto 'Incobg tóv 
'AuaAnk) aufnimmt. 
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]l. Kreuzsymbolik 


In der Forschung hat vor allem der Zusammenhang der Kreuzsymbolik 
mit dem Ibis für Verwunderung gesorgt. So meint U. Treu, daB der Ibis 
hier über dem Kreuzzeichen vóllig vergessen würde.? Auch O. Seel sieht 
keinen Zusammenhang mit dem voraufgegangenen Text. Die Kreuz-Symbolik 
gehóre seiner Meinung nach vielleicht zum vorhergehenden Delphin- 
Kapitel.'^ Doch hat F,J. Dólger" auf einen móglichen Zusammenhang mit 
der frühchristlichen. Kreuzsymbolik hingewiesen, die auch bei anderen 
antiken christhchen Autoren belegt ist; so z.B. bei Justin, apol. 1, 55 (110 
Marcovich): katavofjocate yàp nàvta tà £v tQ Kóopo, £i &vgu toO oxnpotoc 
to0t00 Otoikeitai Tj xowoviav Éyew O0vaxao. 06oo000 pev yàp oo téuvetou, fjv 
Ii) to0c0 1ó tpónauov, 0 ko.eito totíov, £v tfj vit oGov petvn: yfj 6 ook &pobtot 
üv£v aQ'0100* okamaveic O£ ti|lv £pyaotav oo rovro ov0£ Davovoovpyol opotoc 
£i uT] 6uX t&v 16 oxfiiia toOto £yóvtov épyaAetov. to 68 àvOponsgvov oxfiuo ooósvi 
ÓAXo óXóyov t&v Góov Ovupépet, fj «à ópBÓv ce eivo xoi Éktaciw xev Éyew 
Kai £v tQ npocono &xó too uevoniou tevopiévov tov Aeyouevov proeorfjpa qépew, 
8v o6 f| ye &vamvor| £oti tQ Goo: & o96£v GAXo Ostkvvo 1j 16 oxfiuio 100 oto poo. '? 
Auch mit Sonne und Mond verbindet der Physiologus die Gestalt des Kreuzes 
und scheint dabei wohl den Strahlenkranz der Sonne und die Mondsichel 
als Figurationen des Kreuzes vor Augen zu haben. Da die Vogel das 
Kreuz durch das Ausbreiten der Schwingen nachahmen, findet sich z. B. 
bei Tertullian, orat. 29 (CSEL 20, 200): Sed et aves mane exurgentes eriguntur 
ad caelum et alarum crucem pro manibus expandunt et dicunt aliquid quod. oratio. videa- 
tur; oder bei Methodius, c. Porph (304f Bonwetsch): tà te yàp ópvea owwtetobvta 
1Ó ota poeióéc katà tv £xvaciv tàv ntepoyov oxfjua aiviocovtat. Da der 
Mensch, wenn er schwimmt, die Gestalt des Kreuzzeichens nachbildet, ist 
z.B. auch - wenngleich spát (6./7. Jh. n. Chr.) - belegt bei Ps.-Hieronymus, 
expos. in Mc (PL 30,638): Aves, quando volant ad aethera, formam crucis assumunt: 
homo natans per aquas, vel orans forma crucis vehitur. 


5 U. Treu, Physiologus, Berlin *1981, 140. 

l6 O. Seel, Der Physiologus, München ?1976, 68.89. 

7 RJ. Dólger, Beitráge zur Geschichte des Kreuzzeichens IX: JbAC 10 (1967) 
9-11. 

I5 Zur kosmischen Dimension des Kreuzes bzw. zur Kreuzsymbolik in der alten Kirche 
vgl auch H. Rahner, Antenna Crucis L-V.: ZKTA 65 (1941) 123-152; 66 (1942) 89- 
118.196-227; 67 (1943) 1-21; 75 (1953) 129-173; 385-410; ders., Symbole der Kirche, 
Salzburg 1964, 361-405; ders. Griechische Mythen in. chnistlicher Deutung, Zürich. 1957, 55-73. 

? Vgl. H. Laag, Art. Sonne und Mond: LCI 4 (1972) 178-181. 
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Als Vogel bildet der Ibis das Kreuzzeichen nach, wenn er seine Schwingen 
ausbreitet, ebenso wie der Mensch, wenn er schwimmt, und das Meer des 
Lebens auf der Suche nach der Gotteserkenntnis durchquert. Man kann 
also hier eine Verbindung zwischen Ibis und Kreuzsymbohk herstellen. 

Einen gewissen Widerspruch sieht M. Weber? darin, daB der Physiologus 
hier die jüdischen Speisevorschriften aus Lev 11 aufgreift, die Paulus doch 
lángst abgelehnt hatte (vgl. Róm 14,20), zumal in der christlichen Polemik 
die Verbindung dieses Tiers zu Isis eine grófere Rolle spielte. Nach Weber 
hàátte die Kreuz-Symbolik besser zu anderen Tieren gepaDt, die positiv 
gesehen wurden. Vielleicht sei also die Kreuzsymbolik erst hinzugefügt wor- 
den, als der Ibis als Gefahr für die Christen làngst uninteressant gewor- 
den war. So fehle das Ibis-Kapitel auch in einer ganzen Reihe von Phystiologus- 
Versionen, weil es im Mittelalter nicht mehr relevant gewesen sei. 

Eine einfachere Erklàrung für diesen vermeintlichen Widerspruch kann 
vielleicht ein. Blick auf die typische Struktur der einzelnen Kapitel des 
Physiologus geben. So gehórt zur üblichen Form der einzelnen Kapitel, daf) 
zu Beginn ein Zitat aus der Bibel steht, das für die weitere Auslegung und 
Betrachtung eine zentrale Rolle spielt.?' Da der Verfasser hier ausgerechnet 
eine jüdische Speisevorschrift aus dem Alten Testament zitiert, hat daher 
vielleicht einen ganz einfachen Grund. Da es in seiner Absicht lag, über 
diesen Vogel aus einer christlichen. Perspektive zu schreiben, brauchte er 
entsprechend dem regelmáffigen Aufbau der einzelnen Kapitel für den 
Beginn ein Bibelzitat. Dies fand sich aber über den Ibis vor allem in der 
ersten alttestamentarischen Erwáhnung dieses Vogels Lev 11,17.? Die 
Verbindung des Vogels mit dem Isis-Kult oder mit dem ibiskópfigen Thot? 
brauchte der Physiologus mcht eigens zu erwáhnen, da dies allgemein bekannt 
war. Da) der Vogel nur schwer in ein positives christliches Deutungsschema 
paDt, wie es der Physilogus bei vielen anderen Tieren bietet, zeigt sich 
schon an der Allegorese e negatio. Der Christ soll sich nicht so verhalten, 
wie dieser Schmutzvogel, der im Trüben fischt. AufBerdem wird dies deut- 
lich durch die in der Forschung zurecht festgestellte mehr oder weniger 
gezwungene Verbindung mit der Kreuz-Symbolik. 


? Referat der Diskussion bei Weber, Ibis 137f. 

? Vgl U. Treu, Die biblische Überlieferung im Physiologus: F. Paschke (Hg.) Über- 
lheferungsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, Berlin. 1981, 549-552. 

? Erwáhnt wird der Ibis auBerdem in Dtn 14, 16 LXX und in Jes 34,11 LXX, die 
wohl von der Levitikus-Stelle abhángen; siehe hierzu Weber, Physiologus 119. 

^ Vgl. zur Verbindung von Ibis mit Thot oder Isis Weber, Ibis passim. 
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Doch ist der Ibis nicht das einzige "nach dem Gesetz unreine" Tier, 
das der Physielogus für eine christlich-allegorische Interpretation benutzt. 
Gleiches gilt für den Charadrius (Deut 14,18; Lev 11,19), für den Nachtraben 
(Deut 14,17),? für das Wiesel (Lev 11,29)* und die Hyàne (Deut 14,5). 
Auch diese Tiere gelten nach dem Gesetz als unrein. Bei den Texten über 
Charadrius und Nachtrabe mag man einwenden, daf) es sich um nachtrágliche 
Einschübe handeln kónnte. Denn beide Texte beginnen mit fiktiven Fragen 
an den Phystologus (*Wie vertrágt sich die Unreinheit des Tieres nach dem 
Gesetz mit der Person Christi), die das Problem der Unreinheit der vom 
Physilogus behandelten Tiere aufgreifen und versuchen, dafür eine Lósung 
zu finden. Hingegen bieten die Kapitel über das Wiesel" und die Hyàne?* 
überraschend genaue Parallelen zum Ibis-Kapitel. Der Physiologus bezieht 
sich hier wieder auf das EBverbot des mosaischen Gesetzes und interpreüert 
die Physis dieser unreinen Tiere e negativ: Wie das unreine Wiesel emp- 
fangen manche Leute in der Kirche das himmlische und geistliche Brot, 
und gebáren es über die Ohren, das heift verstehen es nicht und werfen 
es aus ihren Ohren wieder heraus. So soll der wahre Christ nicht leben. 
Ebenso soll der wahre Christ sich. davor hüten, die doppelte Natur der 
Hyàne, die sowohl mánnlich als auch weiblich ist nachzuahmen. 

Diese Parallelen zeigen deutlich, daf es für den Physiologus nicht ungewóhn- 
lich ist, die Eigenschaften von Tieren auch als gewissermafen "abschreck- 
ende Beispiele" zu verwenden. Problemaüsch an diesem Ibis-Kapitel ist 
aber nicht nur die gedankliche Verknüpfung der Kreuz-Symbolik mit der 
Beschreibung des Ibis. Ein Problem stellt auch die Beispielreihe dar, die 


^ Vgl. Kapitel 3 [15 Sbordone] 'AAX' épeig uot ót1 0 xyapaóptog &xáOaptóc £ott xoà 
tóv Nópov, kai nó qépetot eic rpóoonov 100 Xorfjpoc; koi ó Ógic àxóOaptóc £ott, xoi 
épaprtoópnosv "Ioávvnc, Aéyov tt xaÜoc Mobofig Oyooce tóv Ógw £v tfj £pfiiuo, obtaq 
 owoORvo: 8e 10v Yióv 100 &vOpónov ... 

? Vgl. Kapitel 5 [21 Sbordone] 'AAA' épetg uot ót1 0 voxtixópaS àxáOoptóc £ott koctà 
tov Nópov, kai rGc q£petat eic npóoonov toO Xotfpog; koüAGG: xoi nràc 0 'AnóctoAoG 
Aéyev ... 

? Vgl. Kapitel 21 [76f Sbordone] 'O Nópog Aéyev- yu oiyng yoAfjv, umóe 10 Opotov 
&tfic . .. Eict tweg 1óv nveupactikóv prov 1póyovtec £v tfj 'ExkAnoiq. £xàv 52 £56A000w, 
&xBóAAovo: 10v Aóyov £x 1v &xoQv, £owótec tfj àxaÉGpro yof, xoi yivovtot oti &onig 
xai) Bóovca tà ào. abrfic. ui e&ync oov yoAnv, um5£ xo Opotov arfic. 

^? Vgl. U. Treu, Das Wiesel im Physiologus, Wüssenschafiliche Zeitschrift. der. Universitàt 
Rostock 12, 1963, 275f. 

^ Vgl Kapitel 24 (85f Sbordone): 'O Nópog A£yev- ui o&ynco vowwav punó& 1o Ópotov 
atf; ... Mii oov é&opoiwfc xoi oo víj oaívn, noté u£v tijv üppeva, nox£ 58 tijv OfAewnv 
q0o0tv &onaGópevoc, obc, qnoi, ueupópevoc ó Ocio 'AnóotoAog Épaoxev: .. . 
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bis auf Thekla allein aus alttestamentarischen Beispielen besteht und im 
folgenden náher untersucht werden soll. 


2. Die. Exempelrahe 


Die Reihe der alttestamentarischen Beispiele hebt an mit Mose und Amalek. 
Angespielt wird auf eine Geschichte aus dem Buch Exodus (Ex 17,8-16). 
Als die Amalekiter gegen Israel in Rephidim Krieg führen, steigt Mose 
zusammen mit Aaron und Hur auf die hóchste Stelle eines Hügels. Solange 
Mose seine Arme erhob, behielt Israel die Oberhand. Sobald er sie sinken 
lieB, waren die Amalekiter stárker. Als die Arme des Mose schwer wur- 
den, legten Aaron und Hur einen Stein unter ihn zum Sitzen und stützten 
auf beiden Seiten seine Arme bis zum Sonnenuntergang und zum endgültü- 
gen Sieg Israels. Diese Episode wird zuerst im Barnabasbrief 12,2 typolo- 
gisch gedeutet (ca. 130 n. Chr). Die erhobenen Arme, die dem typisch 
antiken Gebetsgestus des Orans entsprechen, práfigurieren als Zeichen für 
das Kreuz und Christus, der am Kreuz leiden sollte; vgl. Barnabae epistula 
12,2 (56 Lindemann/Paulsen): Aéye eig tv xapótav Moo&og t0 nveüpuo, tva 
notion toxov otovpoQ xoi toO ui£AAovtoc n&oxgw, Ott £&v uj, qnotv, £Antoooiw 
ét' oot, eic tov ariQvo, roAeunOncovto. Der Physiologus legt die Exodusstelle 
wie der Barnabasbrief typologisch aus und mag auch durch diesen Brief 
dazu inspiriert worden sein. Eine direkte Abhángigkeit dieser Stellen wird 
man aber nicht mit Sicherheit behaupten kónnen.? Nach Mose und Amalek, 
folgt das Beispiel von Daniel in der Lówengrube (vgl. Dan 6). Auch Daniel 
betet in der alttestamentarischen Erzáhlung und stellt seinen. starken 
Gottesglauben unter Beweis, aber von einem Ausbreiten der Arme ist im 
Alten Testament nicht die Rede. Im Ibis-Kapitel des Phystologus láBt sich 
jedoch die Wortfolge &ktewwàg 1&g xeipacg, die zunáchst auf Mose bezogen 
ist, dem Duktus des Satzes entsprechend auch ohne Schwierigkeiten ànó 
Kowvoo auf das Daniel-Paradigma beziehen. Offenbar setzt der Phystologus 


? Zum Verháltnis von Barnabas-Brief und. Physiologus siehe F.R. Prostmeier, Der 
Barnabasbrief (7 Kommentar zu den Apostolischen Vátern Bd. 8, hrsg. von N. Brox, 
G. Kretschmar, K. Niederwimmer), 382f.; bes. 382: '*wie Treu am Beispiel der konkur- 
rierenden Fabeln von Wiesel gezeigt hat, gestatten bloBe Affinitáten. keineswegs, eine 
Abhángigkeit zu. konstatieren". Anders K. Alpers, Untersuchungen zum griechischen 
Physiologus und den Kyraniden: Vestigia bibliae 6 (1984) 44. Weitere Parallelen zur typo- 
logischen Deutung der Mose/Amalek-Geschichte in der frühen Kirche bei Prostmeier, 
Der Barnabasbrief, 437 Anm. 18 (z.B. Jusün, dial. 90,4£.; Irenaeus, adv. haer. 4,33,1 etc.). 
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den antiken Gebetsgestus des Orans auch bei dem Daniel-Exempel voraus, 
mag dies auch nicht explizit im. Alten Testament gesagt sein. 

Das náchste Beispiel ist Jonas 1m. Bauch des Wals. Dieses ist mit dem 
Thekla-Exempel verknüpft: "Jonas wurde in den Bauch des Wals, Thekla 
ins Feuer und vor die wilden Tiere und die Robben geworfen. Und das 
Zeichen des Kreuzes hat sie gerettet." Inwiefern Jonas durch sein Gebet, 
das er im Bauch des Wals an Gott richtete (vgl. Jona 2,2), gerettet wurde 
oder durch irgendeine Art von Gebetsgestus, der das Kreuzzeichen vor- 
wegnimmt, wird nicht ausdrücklich gesagt. Der weitere Text bezieht sich 
nur noch auf Thekla.? Zuerst wird darauf angespielt, daB Thekla im 
Theater von Ikonium auf dem Scheiterhaufen verbrannt werden sollte (Acta 
Pauli et I heclae 22). Dann darauf, daB sie in Antiochien zum Tierkampf 
verurteilt wurde, bei dem sie unter anderm auch mit Robben?! kámpfen 
mufite (Acta Pauli et Theclae 34). In beiden Situationen betete sie zu. Gott 
und machte das Kreuzzeichen.? Insbesondere die Erwáhnung der Robben 
und des Kreuzzeichens macht deutlich, daB der Verfasser hier offenbar 
den Text der Thekla-Akten direkt vor Augen hatte.? Bei den folgenden 
Beispielen Susanna und die Greise (vgl. Dan 13), Judith und Holofernes 
(vgl. Jdt 13), Esther und Artaxerxes (vgl. Esth 4,17-8), sowie den drei 


* Dalger, Beitráge zur Geschichte des Kreuzzeichens IX,9, hat dies in seiner Über- 
setzung zu umgehen versucht, indem er einfach - sinngemáf richüg — ergánzte: "Jonas 
im Bauch des Meeresungeheuers (wurde durch das Ausbreiten der Hánde in der Form 
des Kreuzes gerettet)". 

9! Vgl. hie 2. H. Schneider, Thekla und die Robben: Vigiliae Christianae 55 (2001) 
45-57. 

3 Acta Pauli et Theclae 22 (Lipsius/ Bonnet 1,250): 4 6& tóv torov 100 otavpoO nowgoqévn 
énéBm 16v oXov ... 

Acta Pauli et Theclae 34 (Lipsius/Bonnet 1,260f) Tóxe eiof)óAAovow noAAà 8npia 
éco etfi koi éxtetacotag tüc xeipac koi rpooevyopuévng. 'Oc Ó& &éAseoev tl)v npoogvymv, 
éotpáqn xoi eióev Ópuyuo uéyo nA f pec oOotoc, koi einev* *NOv xotpóc AobcacOaí pue." Koi 
ÉBoAev éovtiv Aéyovca- "Ev 16 óvópori 'Inooo Xpitob votépo nuépo BornttGonot" . . . 
'H p&v otv ÉBoAev &avtiiv eic to 060p &v tà Óvóuoc "Inooo Xpicto .. . (Interpunktion und 
Orthographie geándert). 

33 Vgl. Scott, The date of the Physiologus 437f.: "It 1s not surprising that the Physiologus 
refers to Thecla, not only because she was a popular figure but because the author of 
the Physiologus surely must have been interested in the fantastic stories about animals in 
these legends. And the references to Thecla in the Physiologus, though conveivably based 
on some oral tradition . .. are more likely derived from the Acts of Paul (written perhaps 
185-195). Many manuscripts of the Physilogus even refer (ch. 40) to the seals which 
threatened Thecla in the Acts of Paul, a text which has long puzzled scholars, and which 
surely would have been transformed into something else if the text had been loose in 
an oral tradition for any length of time." Dies verkennt Alpers, Untersuchungen zum 
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Jünglingen im Feuerofen wird wieder kein bestimmtes Gebet genannt, das 
durch seinen spezifischen Gestus das Kreuzzeichen práfiguriert.?* 

Bei fast allen dieser Beispiele handelt es sich um alttestamentanische 
Rettungsparadigmen, die wir in unterschiedlicher. Zusammenstellung. vor 
allem aus der frühchristlichen Katakombenmalerei oder von antiken 
Sarkophagen her kennen. Ein Gerechter aus dem Alten Testament betet 
zu Gott in schwerer Bedrángnis und wird errettet. Bekannt sind z.B. Daniel 
und die Lówen aus der Katakombe der Heiligen Petrus und Marcellinus, 
sSusanna-Szenen in der Priscilla-Katakombe oder auch die drei Jünglinge 
im Feuerofen in der Katakombe an der Via Latina.? Typisch für die 
Darstellung der Gerechten in der frühchristlichen Kunst ist dabei der 
Oranten-Gestus.? Von daher wird auch deutlich, warum nicht bei allen 
Beispielen im Text des Physiologus der Gebetsgestus eigens erwáhnt wird. 
Der Physiologus spielt nur auf die entsprechenden Geschichten aus dem 
Alten 'l'estament an und setzt die das Kreuzzeichen práfigurierende Haltung 
des Orans voraus, als hátte er ein frühchristliches Relief auf einem Sarkophag 
oder ein Fresko aus einer Katakombe vor Augen.? 

Allerdings ist gerade das Thekla-Beispiel, das einzige Paradigma für die 
Errettung einer gerechten Frau aus der Zeit der frühen Kirche, das 
gewissermaDen in der Mitte dieser Reihe steht, durch seine ausdrückliche 
Hervorhebung und die Verknüpfung mit dem Kreuzzeichen, auffillig. 
Syntaktisch ist es mit dem Jona-Beispiel so verbunden, da das Jona- 


griechischen. Physiologus und den Kyraniden, 59 Anm. 25 (mit kontroversen Stimmen 
aus der álteren Literatur). Bei weitergehenden Vermutungen (siehe R. Riedinger/Lengfeld, 
Der Physiologus und Klemens von Alexandreia: BZ 66 (1973) 3041) bezüglich der Erwáhnung 
der Thekla, die die Abfassungszeit des Physiologus betreffen (terminus post quem), ist Vorsicht 
geboten, da es sich einerseits bei dem Thekla-Exempel um eine Interpolation handeln 
kónnte (siehe oben den weiteren Text), andererseits die Datierung der Thekla-Akten 
schwankt bzw. heute durchaus früher angesetzt wird als bisher; vgl. J. Hofmann, Christliche 
Frauen im Dienst kleinasiatscher Gemeinden des ersten und zweiten Jahrhunderts. Eine 
prosopographische Studie: Vigiliae Christianae 54 (2000) 290. 

* Sbordones Tilgung von [£v tfj rtíote1i] kann sicher verworfen werden, denn der 
starke Glaube gehórt zum Charakter der Gerechten. Die drei Jünglinge im Feuerofen 
werden auch genannt in Kapitel 31 über den Salamander (101-103 Sbordone). 

? Farbfotographien der genannten Fresken z.B. bei J. Fink/B. Asamer, Die rómischen 
Katakomben, Mainz 1997, Abb. 55: die drei Jünglinge als Oranten im Feuerofen; Abb. 
53: Daniel als Orans zwischen zwei Lówen; J. Wilpert, Die Malereien der Katakomben Roms, 
Freiburg 1903, Tafel 14: Susanna als Orantin zwischen den beiden Greisen. 

** Vgl. allgemein G. Seib, Art. Orans, Orante: LCI 3 (1971) 352-354 und G. Bühl, 
Art. Orans, Orante, Oranten ?LTAK 7 (1998) 1083f. mit weiterführender Literatur. 

? Man müfite also im Grunde ein £kteivavteg 1üg xeipag zu der Beispielkette hinzu- 
denken. 
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Paradigma ohne Deutung bleibt und à&nó kowo9 mit éBAn0n verknüpft ist, 
eine weitere Anbindung an den Kontext aber fehlt. SchlieBt man das 
Thekla-Exempel aus, so ergibt sich ein erstaunlich glatter Zusammenhang: 
Jonas wurde im Wal, Susanna vor den Greisen, Judith vor Holofernes, 
Ester vor Artaxerxes und die drei Jünglinge im Feuerofen durch den 
Glauben gerettet. Das Thekla-Paradigma kónnte also durchaus eine Inter- 
polation bzw. eine Glosse sein, die in den Text eindrang.? 

Dagegen spricht auch nicht, daB das Thekla-Paradigma noch einmal 1m 
Physiologus- Text vorkommt, nàmlich in Kapitel 17 (repi àoriGoyeAovnc). Dort 
steht Thekla am Ende einer Reihe von altestamentanschen Rettungspara- 
digmen, die fast genauso? wie diese in Kapitel 40 lauten: "so entkam Judit 
dem Holofernes, Ester dem Artaxerxes, Susanna den Greisen und Thekla 
Thamyris" (66 Sbordone; &g &&&ovyev "Iovón 'OAog£pvnv, 'EcOnp 'Apta&épEnv, 
Xooüvva tovc npeopvtépouc, OéxAa Odpvopw). Án dieser Stelle ist das Thekla- 
Exempel jedoch organisch in den Zusammenhang eingefügt. 

Die Reihe alttestamentarischer Rettungsparadigmen inklusive des Thekla- 
Exempels ist auBerdem noch in einer weiteren griechischen Version . des 
Ibis-Kapitels überliefert, die Sbordone in seiner Edition nicht berücksichügt 
hat, nàmlich in der neben der Handschrift M áltesten Handschrift G. (— 
Codex 397, Pierpont Morgan Library, New York). Doch ist die Beispielkette 
mit dem Thekla-Exempel in der Version der Handschrift G. nur in einer 
verkürzten Form überliefert." Für die Problematik des Thekla-Exempels in 
der alttestamentarischen Beispielkette des Ibis-Kapitels bietet diese Physiologus- 
Version keine neuen Aspekte. Sie veranschaulicht lediglich die Variantenvielfalt 
der Überlieferung des Physiologus.*? 


** Leisen Zweifel an der Authentzitát des Thekla-Exempels áuBert auch Treu, Physiologus 
141: *Wenn die Nennung zum ursprünglichen Text gehórt, bezeugt sie die hohe 
Schátzung der legendáren Geschichte von Paulus und Thekla." 

? Es fehlen lediglich Jonas und der Wal sowie die drei Jünglinge im Feuerofen. 

* Man kónnte sogar vermuten, daB die Erwáhnung des Thekla-Exempels in Kapitel 
17 die Interpolation in Kapitel 40 provoziert haben kónnte. 

*! Text (132 Offermanns): Moofic, £xtetvag t&c xeipac, &veiAe tóv 'AuaAmk, AaviA 
totg Aéovtac, Xovoávva tovc npgoBvtépouc, OéxAa 6& xoi nop xoi Onpia xoi ríotei oan. 
Will man den Satz der Beispielreihe übersetzen, so mufj man wohl sagen: *Mose streckte 
seine Árme aus und besiegte den Amalek, Daniel die Lówen, Susanna die Greise, Thekla 
aber wurde vor dem Feuer und den wilden Tieren durch ihren Glauben gerettet." 

*' [n der áthiopischen Version, die den áltesten griechischen Handschriften nahesteht, 
ist der griechische Text an einigen Stellen mifiverstanden worden; siehe Hommel, Der 
áthiopische Physiologus, 32: "So flohen auch die Amalekiter, als Mose seine Hand 
ausstreckte, und Daniel brachte die Lówen zur Anbetung, und Jonas entkam aus dem 
Bauch des Meerungeheuers, und Thekla wurde einem Lówen und einem Báren preis- 
gegeben und durch das Zeichen des Kreuzes errettet. Und Susanna und Judith und 
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Ausammenfassung 


Der Physiologus deutet den Ibis, den heiligen Vogel der Agypter in Thot- 
und [sis-Kult, in seiner Eigenschaft als im. Schmutz wühlender und im 
Trüben fischender Watvogel als ein für den Christen abschreckendes Beispiel, 
so wie er auch andere nach dem mosaischen Gesetz als unrein  geltende 
liere wie das Wiesel und. die Hyáne interpretiert. Die Verbindung der 
frühchristlichen Kreuzsymbolik mit der Physis des Ibis ist locker: einerseits 
beruht sie auf der Unfáhigkeit dieses Vogels, schwimmen zu kónnen und 
dadurch in das tiefe Wasser zu gelangen (negativ), andererseits aber auf 
seiner Fáhigkeit zu fliegen (positiv). Die Reihe der alttestamentarischen 
Rettungsparadigmen im Schlufiteil des Ibis-Kapitels erinnert an Darstellungen 
aus der frühchristlichen Sepulchralkunst, wie wir sie aus der Katakomben- 
malerei oder Sarkophagplastik kennen. Die Verbindung dieser Beispiele mit 
der Kreuzsymbolik wird durch den Oranten-Gestus hergestellt, der einmal 
explizit genannt (so bei Mose) oder sonst vorausgesetzt wird. Vielleicht 
hatte der Verfasser des Physiologus ein solches Fresko aus einer Katakombe 
oder ein entsprechendes Relief auf einem Sarkophag vor Augen, als er 
diesen Text schrieb. Das Thekla-Exempel in der Paradigmenreihe kónnte 
eine Interpolation sein. 


Horst Schneider 
Institut *Fontes Christiani" 
Universitát Bochum 


Esther und die drei Jünglinge, und alle (andern) wurden auf diese gleiche Weise erret- 
tet." Die syrische und arabische Übersetzung verzeichnen gegenüber Sbordones Text 
starke Erweiterungen im &pynveta — Teil des Ibis-Kapitels. Sie sind notiert bei Peters, Die 
orientalischen Übersetzungen des Physiologus, 70. Anm. 1. In den lateinischen Versionen des 
Mittelalters scheint der Ibis dann überhaupt keine nennenswerte Rolle mehr zu spie- 
len. Vgl. N. Henkel, Studien zum Physilogus im Mittelalter, T'übingen 1976 (Henkel erwáhnt 
den Ibis nicht einmal). Auch die unterschiedliche Überlieferung des Schlusses des Ibis- 
Kapitels macht einmal mehr die Vielfalt von Varianten deutlich, die die Überlieferung 
des Physiologus bietet. Bei einem Text, der so oft gelesen wurde, ist dies Jedoch nicht 
verwunderlich. So folgt nach der Paradigmenreihe noch ein Satz über den Ibis, den 
Sbordone wohl zu Recht für fragmentarisch hielt: koi to xeipov n&vvov ipi... Hinzu 
kommt in manchen Handschriften ein weiterer Satz über die Sünder und ihre Werke 
(xà 8& yevvjuoo, xv à proAóv &popriot eiotv), der mit dem voraufgegangenem Kontext 
nicht recht zusammen paDt. Die Einleitungs- und SchluBformel ("Der Physiologus hat 
gesagt ...—Schón hat der Physiologus gesprochen . . .") fehlen im Ibis-Kapitel wie z.B. 
auch im Kapitel 25 (IIepi 6oov £vOpov). 


APOCABATUR 
BY 


J.C.M. VAN WINDEN 


Augustine's Sermo 319 belongs to a series of sermons on the 'protomartyr' 
Saint Stephen. These sermons were occasioned by the fact that relics of 
the saint had been rediscovered in Palestine and brought to Africa. Since 
around these relics many wonderful things were happening, a 'hype' of 
veneration of the saint arose in Northern Africa. 

In the present sermon Augustine's main purpose is to warn the faithful 
against the 1dea that it was Stephen himself who was achieving these mir- 
acles. No, he argues, Stephen does these things zm nomime Christi. Hoc enim 
salubriter. scitis. Stebhanum sanctum fecisse miracula in. nomine. Christi. "It 1s salu- 
tary for you to know that Saint Stephen performed miracles in the name 
of Christ" ($1). It was in fact through /he prayers (orationes) of Stephen that 
those wonderful benefits were obtained. 

Near the end of the sermon ($7) Augustine states as a kind of conclusion: 
lile autem tamquam servus orat. *He, Stephen, prays as a servant (of Christ 
the master)" And then he refers to a happening told by *Saint John the 
Evangelist" in the Apocalypse. An angel spoke with him and told him a 
great number of miracles which were so impressive that John in amazement 
fell at his feet to adore him. But the angel said: "No, do not do that. I 
am but a fellow-servant with you and your brothers" (Apoc. 19, 10). 

Augustine's purpose is clear. Just as the angel did not allow himself to 
be adored because of those miracles, so Saint Stephen should not be given 
such a divine honour because of the miracles he has performed. 

In the edition of the Maurini (and that of Migne) the text runs as follows: 


Apocabatur angelus quidam cum Ioanne. Angeli tales sunt apud Deum, ut si 
boni fuerimus et perfecti eum promeruerimus, Angelis aequemur: runt, dixit 
aequales Angelis Dei (Matt. 22, 30). Angelus ostendebat multa miracula sancto 
Ioanni evangistae; turbatus miraculis adoravit eum. Adoravit homo angelum; 
et angelus homini: Surge, quid facis? //lum adora: conservus enim tuus sum et fratrum 
suorum (Apoc. 19, 10). 
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This passage is quite clear, except the beginning, which is puzzling for 
two reasons. First, it contains a. verbal form which, as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, occurs only here: Apocabatur. TYhe verb does not occur in 
the 7hesaurus Linguae Latinae, nor is 1t found in the Lexicon of Lewis and 
Short, while in Paul Tombeur's Thesaurus formarum totius. latinitatis a./. Plauto 
usque ad saeculum XXum (Vurnhout 1998) it is listed as the only occurrence. 
Blaise-Chirat s.v. apocor translates: "Aller avec, accompagner". In a note at 
this place in the American translation of the Works of Saint Augustine, 
Sermons I11I/9 (Serm. 306-340A) On the Saints, by Edmund Hill O.P. (New 
City Press, Hyde Park, New York, 1990, p. 154) the author remarks: 


ÁApocabatur. a most peculiar word, of which Lewis & Short know nothing. It 
looks as if somehow or other it comes from Greek, but I cannot find any- 
thing like it in Liddell & Scott. Could it possibly be, on the somewhat remote 
analogy of the Spanish abogado, derived from advocatur, a dialect form of advo- 
cabatur? But 1f so, and even so, what exactly would it mean? Perhaps some- 
thing like "was assigned as a companion to John"? 


Hill translates: *A certain angel was going around with John." 

It is evident that this meaning, as that of Blaise-Chirat, has been con- 
trived from the authors! reading of the context, and not on any linguistic 
grounds, since a verb afocari is not in accordance with the normal rules 
of Latin word-construction. But perhaps we are searching in the wrong 
direction. 

The beginning of this passage 1s still puzzling for another reason. Whatever 
the meaning of Afocabatur 1s, it 1s hardly acceptable that Augustine should 
introduce this story of the angel and Saint John in such an inaccurate way. 
He must, for the convenience of his hearers, have mentioned when or 
where that contact of the angel with John took place. The simplest way 
of doing that was, of course, to say that it took place /n Apocalypsi. 

Now we notice a curious fact: the stem of the verb Apocabatur (Apoca-) 
is idenücal with the first three syllables of the word Apocalypse. Could it 
perhaps be the case that 1n the textual tradition a phrase like /n Apocalypsi 
loquebatur somehow deteriorated into Apocabatur. On the basis of this sup- 
posiüon Í propose for a new edition the following text: «/n^ Apoca«lypsi 
loque» batur angelus quidam cum Ioanne. For the choice of the verb Jloquebatur, 
see Apoc. 21, 15 (angelus) qui loquebatur mecum. 1f I am night, the unlikely 
verb apocari can disappear from Latin word lists. 
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THE ORIGINAL GOSPEL OF THOMAS! 
BY 


APRIL D. DECONICK 


Interpreters of the Gospel of Thomas, for decades now, have been con- 
fronted with an enigmatc set of apparently random sayings which contain 
a wide diversity of religious traditions including Christian-Jewish, encratic, 
hermetic, and even apocalyptic-mystical traditions. This gospel is addi- 
tionally perplexing in that it contains doublets (L. 3 and 113; L. 38 and 
92; L. 48 and 106; 55 and 101; 56 and 80; L. 87 and 112) and sayings 
which seem to contradict themselves. For instance, the gospel lauds the 
authority and legitimacy of James (L. 12), the first bishop of Jerusalem and 
leader of conservative Christian-Judaism, while at the same time applaud- 
ing the "true circumcision in spirit" and rejecting physical circumcision: 
"If it [physical circumcision| were beneficial, their father would beget them 
from their mother already circumcised" (L. 53). Sabbath observation is pre- 
served (L. 27) while other Jewish observances like dietary regulations, fast- 
ing practices, almsgiving, and even praying are viewed as "harmful to your 
spirits" (L. 14). References to a present spiritualized "Kingdom" abound 
(cf. L. 3a, 113). But what about those allusions to an imminent Eschaton, 
predictions like, ^I he heavens and earth will be rolled up in your pres- 
ence" (111a; cf. L. 11a, 16a-b? How can we account for, how can we 
explain the presence of these contradictory materials and doublets in one 
text as well as the presence of so many religious traditions? 


' A preliminary version of this paper was presented in the Thomas Traditions ses- 
sion at the Society of Biblical Literature annual convention, 2000, under the title **Go 
to James the Righteous! (Thomas 12): A Preliminary Sketch of the Jewish History of the 
Gospel of Thomas." Y would like to express my thanks to the members of the Thomas 
Traditions Group and those who responded to my presentation (Mitsugu Shinmen, 
Marianne Aagaard Skovmand, and Petri Luomanen) for their valuable criticisms and 
insights. I can never thank Gilles Quispel enough for his willingness to read and com- 
ment on my work, providing valuable feedback. This project was funded by a grant 
awarded by Illinois Wesleyan University. I remain indebted to the University's gen- 
erosity and support. 

^ For a complete discussion of the traditions which make up this gospel, see A.D. 
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I. Previously Proposed Compositional Models 


Over the decades, two basic forms of the Traditnonal Model have been 
developed in order to explain the compilation of the Gospel of Thomas and 
the presence of such a great variety of sayings in one text (Diagram 1). One 
solution proposes that the author largely used other gospels as sources when 
composing his own gospel. For instance, Gilles Quispel posited three non- 
canonical written sources for 7/Aomas? a Jewish-Chrisüan gospel (possibly 
the Gospel of the .Nazorees)* an encratic gospel (probably the Gospel of the Egypt- 
ian5, and a Hermetic gnomology? An encratic author from Edessa edited this 
material along with his own occasional comments into the present collection. 
His religious ideal was "the androgynous man or woman," the holy peo- 
ple of Syria. Thus: *He did not intend his document to be esoteric, but 
an exoteric, accessible wriüng containing divine Sayings whose saving sense 
could be grasped by spiritual men." In his most recent comment on the 
Gospel of Thomas, he states that the "Judaic Christian" sayings were writ- 
ten down in 50 C.E. in Jerusalem and that the encratitic source was com- 
bined with them by the Edessian author of the gospel around 140 C.E.' 

Other scholars reacted to Quispel's theoretical model, arguing for the 
dependence of the gospel on one or more of the canonical gospels.? Any 


DeConick, Seek to See Him: Ascent and. Vision Mysticism in. the Gospel of Thomas, Supplements 
to VC 33. Leiden, EJ. Brill, 1996. 

? Refer to his arücles: "The Gospel of Thomas and the New Testament", VC 11 
(1957) 189-207; idem, *Some Remarks on the Gospel of Thomas", 75 5 (1958/1959) 
276-290; idem, "L'Évangile selon Thomas et les Clémentines", VC 12 (1958) 181-196; 
idem, *L'Évangile selon Thomas et le Diatesssaron", VC 13 (1959) 87-117; *The Gospel 
of Thomas! and the *Gospel of the Hebrews'", N75 12 (1966) 371-382; *The Gospel of 
Thomas Revisited", Colloque International sur les Textes de .Nag Hammadi. Québec, 22-25 aoüt 
1978, BCNH 1 (ed. B. Barc; Québec, 1981) 218-266. 

* Early in his career, G. Quispel identified the source with the Gospel of the Hebrews. 

? (The Hermetic gnomology source was an idea developed later by G. Quispel and 
represents a modification of his original two-source theory. 

* Quispel, "Revisited," p. 234. 

" G. Quispel, *Reincarnation and Magic in the Asclepius," in R. van den Broek 
(ed.), From Poimandres to Jacob Bóhme: Gnosis, Hermetism and the Christian Tradition (Amsterdam: 
Bibliotheca Philosophica Hermetica with E.J. Brill, 2000) 214-215. 

* R.M. Grant with D.N. Freedman, 7/Ae Secret Sayings of jesus (New York: Doubleday, 
19605; H.K. McArthur, *The Gospel According to Thomas," in JVew Testament Sudelighis: 
Essays in. Honor of Alexander Converse Purdy, Hosner Professor of .New Testament, Dean of the 
Hartford Theological Seminarry, the Hartford Seminary Foundation (Hartford: Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, 1960) 43-77; J. Munck, "Bemerkungen zum koptischen Thomasevangelium," 
SCTh 14 (1960) 130-1 — W.R. Schoedel, *Naassene Themes in the Coptic Gospel of 
Thomas," VC 14 (1960) 225-234; B. Gártner, 77e Theology of the Gospel of Thomas (London: 
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| additions, deletions, transpositions or 
conflanons were due to the author's 
freedom with his sources, a freedom 
typical of the second century Gnostics 
SOURCES and even, as Robert Grant and David 
Noel Freedman admitted, a freedom 
: SETS typical of the early church fathers.? 
NN TEAHENE Ernst Haenchen modified this vision 
of the author as a person who just 
sat down to write with the canoni- 
cal texts at his disposal, randomly 
choosing sayings from them to include 
in his own gospel. Haenchen believed 
Nuthor that the author also drew on a gnos- 
tic exegetical tradition with its own 
memories and used a scheme of ver- 
bal association in order to structure 
his gospel."? 

Critique of this form of the Tra- 
ditional Model was immediate. In 
one of R. McL. Wilson's early works 


on 7Aomas, he remarks about the 


Gospel of Thomas 





author: *In some cases we can indeed 

speak of intentional or unintentional 

harmonization, words or phrases 
? 





| 
| 
occurring to the mind of the author 





by association with what he is wnit- 
Diagram 1: Traditional Model ing, but in others it is difficult to 


Collins, 1961); E. Haenchen, Die Botschaft des Thomas-Evangeliums, Theologische Bibliothek 
Tópelmann 6 (Berlin: Tópelmann, 1961); R. Kasser, L'Évangile selon Thomas, Bibliothéque 
théologique (Neuchátel: Delachaux et Niestdlé, 1961); H. Schürmann, *Das Thomas- 
evangelium und das lukanische Sondergut," BZ 7 (1963) 236-260; W. Schrage, Das Ver- 
háltnis des "Thomas-Evangeltums zur synoptischen Tradition und zu den koptischen Evangelenübersetzungen, 
BANW 29 (Berlin: Tópelmann, 1964); J. Leipoldt, Das Evangelium nach Thomas, TU 101 
(Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1967); J.-E. Ménard, L'Évangile selon Thomas, NHS 5 (Leiden: 
EJ. Brill, 1975); A. Lindemann, "Zur Gleichnisinterpretation im Thomas-Evangelium," 
ANW 71 (1980) 214-243. 

? Grant and Freedman, Secret Sayings, 141. 

? E. Haenchen, "Literatur zum Thomasevangelium," 7AR 27 (1961/1962) 147-178, 
306-338. 
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imagine him selecüng a word here, a saying there, and keeping part of 
another saying for use at a later stage. Explanations which are to be valid 
must take account of what we can learn of the writer's methods, and free 
citation from memory would appear nearer the mark than an extensive 
use of scissors and paste." This line of reasoning opened the door to 
another form of the Traditional model. This second solution proposes that 
the author of the gospel used one or more collections of Jesus' sayings, 
rather than entire gospels, as his sources, leaving room for the possibility 
that oral traditions may have been part of the source pool.? According to 
one of the major proponents of this position, Helmut Koester, the author 
was "a collector and compiler who used a number of smaller units of col- 
lected sayings, some perhaps available in written form, and composed them 
randomly." He was not an author "who deliberately composed his book 
according to a general master plan." The point of his collection, rather, 
was hermeneutical: it was supposed to provide the reader with sayings 
which could be interpreted individually.? Koester thinks that the author 
used a very old collecüon of sayings of Jesus, emphasizing in his gospel 
"the presence of the kingdom for the believer, rather than its future com- 
ing."* He understands this development to more likely be *an interpreta- 
tion and elaboration of Jesus! most original proclamation" than *a later 


gnostic spiritualization of early Christian apocalypüc expectation."P 


! R. McL. Wilson, Studies in the Gospel of Thomas (London: A.R. Mowbray & Co., 
1960) 100. 

7? J. Doresse, The Secret Books of the Egyptian Gnostics (New York: Viking, 1960) 347; 
K. Grobel, "How Gnostic is the Gospel of Thomas?" 7S 8 (1961/1962) 367-373; 
O. Cullmann, *The Gospel of Thomas and the Problem of the Age of the Traditions 
Contained Therein: A Survey," Int 16 (1962) 418-438; A. Strobel, *Textgeschichtliches 
zum Thomas-Logion 86 (Mt 8,20/Luk 9,58)" VC 17 (1963) 211-224; W.H.C. Frend, 
"Is Rehabilitation Possible?" 775 18 (1967) 13-26; H. Koester, H. Koester, *GNOMAI 
DIAPHOROLE: The Origin and Nature of Diversification in the History of Early 
Christanity," in J. Robinson and H. Koester, 7rajectories through Early Christianity (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1971) 114-157; idem, "One Jesus and Four Primitive Gospels," in 
J. Robinson and H. Koester, Trajectories through Early Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1971) 158-204; idem, "Three Thomas Parables," in A.H.B. Logan and A;J.M. Wedder- 
burn, 7he .New Testament and Gnosis, Essays in honour of Robert McLachlan Wilson (Edinburgh: 
T.&T. Clark, 1983) 195-203. 

5 H. Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels: Their History and Development (Philadelphia: Trinity 
Press International, 1990) 81-82. 

^ Koester, *One Jesus," 172. 

P? Koester, *One Jesus," 172. 
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Some scholars have left open the possibility for later redaction of the 
gospel, proposing a revision of the former model: the Traditional Model 
with Redactor (Diagram 2). The redaction is understood to be very min- 
imal and late by most who have supported this position. Although these 
suggestions are not very developed in scholarly works, they all seem to be 
some variation of the process sketched in Diagram 2. For instance, in Tai 
Akagi's 1965. doctoral dissertation, one of the only analyses of the literary 
development of the Gospel of Thomas, he saw very little change from an 


Redactor E 





Diagram 2: Traditional Model with Redactor 
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original gospel to the Coptic text; but he does suggest that five logia might 
be later additions along with some minor alterations.'^ The farthest that 
scholars have been willing to theorize about the possibility of redaction has 
been the occasional reference to 7/Aomas! alleged "gnostic" character. The 
first references to this are actually very early in. 7homas scholarship. In 
1959, R. Kasser wrote about the possibility that 7homas once existed as a 
gnostic hymn which he identified as the core gospel." But he does not 
develop his theory even in his succeeding commentary.'? It became much 
more common to see the opposite postulation in scholars! works: that the 
original version of 7homas was at the very least less gnosüc than our extant 
Coptic version.? H.-Ch. Puech went so far as to postulate two recensions 
of the gospel, one an "orthodox" version and another a late gnosüc or 
Manichean version.?? 

An important step in the development of this model was made in 1991 
by J.D. Crossan who suggested that there might be two substantal "lay- 
ers" of material in the Gospel of Thomas. 'The first layer, he thinks, was com- 
posed by the fiftües C.E., possibly in Jerusalem. The second layer was added 
to this in Edessa "possibly as early as the sixties or seventies." Crossan 
says that the early layer is discernable in "those units with. independent 
attestaton elsewhere" while the later layer is made up of "that which 1s 
unique to this collecüon." This layering seems to be based on the assump- 
ton that multüply-attested sayings across independent sources are earher 
than singly-attested sayings. This assumption, of course, may be the case, 
but is not certain by any means. It can not be used, as Crossan has done, 
to successfully reconstruct the oldest layer of the text since it is quite prob- 
able that some of the singly-attested sayings are also early but just not pre- 
served in other extant sources. I have to agree with Crossan's own con- 


!9 '. Akagi, 7Ae Literary Development of the. Coptic Gospel of Thomas (Ph.D. dissertation; 
Western Reserve University, 1965) 328, 361-363. 

7 R. Kasser, "Les manuscripts de Nag Hammádi: faits, documents, problémes," 
RThPh 9 (1959) 365-367 (357-370). 

I5 Kasser, L'Évangile selon Thomas, 18-19. 

? Cf. O. Cullmann, *Das Thomasevangelium und die Frage nach dem Alter der in 
ihm enthaltenen Tradition," 7heologische Literaturzeitung 85 (1960) 330-331 (321-334); Grant 
with Freedman, Secret Sayings 68; A,J.B. Higgins, "Non-Gnostüc Sayings in the Gospel 
of Thomas," .VovT 4 (1960) 306 (292-306); R. Schippers, Het Evangehe van Thomas (Kampen: 
J.H. Kok, 1960) 133; Doresse, Secret Books, 343-344. 

^? H.-Ch. Puech, *The Gospel of Thomas," JVae Testament Apocrypha 1 (ed. E. Hennecke 
and W. Schneemelcher; Eng. trans. R. McL. Wilson; Philadelphia, 1963) 305-306. 
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fession that his stratification is "rather crude" and *underlines the need for 
a better one"!??« 

The Traditional Model with Redactor has been developed substantially 
by William Arnal in a very insightful article of late (Diagram 3).?! Because 
he makes his starting point the research that has been done on Q and its 
stratification by his mentor and doctoral advisor, John Kloppenborg, I call 
his position the Q-like Stratification Model. Due to common features he 
sees between CQ and Thomas, Arnal argues that 7homas must be a "straüfied" 
document with a "historical complexity" and "social setting" very similar 
to Q." "Both documents," he writes, "are products of a social history 
rather than a static social context." 

Aral identifies two main strands of material in 7homas, strands which 
he believes "can be separated from each other on formal and thematic 
grounds." Each one of these strands forms *a coherent unity." The formal 
and thematic consistency of each of these suggests for Arnal that the gospel 
has been stratified.?* The earliest of these strands includes wisdom sayings, 
similar in content and form to QI (3, 5, 6, 9, 14, 16, 20, 26, 31, 32, 34, 
35, 36, 42, 45, 47, 54, 55, 57, 58, 63, 64, 65, 68, 67, 69, 74, 76, 86?, 
89, 95, 96, 97, 98, 107, 109, 110).? The content of this material accord- 
ing to Arnal "appears to react to a situation in. which the intensification 
of the rural poor's exploitation and dispossession through heavy taxation and 
consequent indebtedness to the urban rich is a primary concern."^? Arnal con- 
cludes that this early 7homas very much like Q1 adopts a "countercultural 
position in response to the increasing exploitation of the countryside by the 
urban wealthy" which he sees reflected in Antipas' establishment of Tiberias 
and Sepphoris as administrative centers." 


2» J.D. Crossan, 7/Ae Historical jesus: The Life of a Mediterranean Jewish. Peasant (Harper 
San Francisco: New York, 1991) 427-428. 

? W. Arnal, *The Rhetoric of Marginality: Apocalypticism, Gnosticism, and Sayings 
Gospels," HTR 88 (1995) 471-494. H. Koester seems to have been influenced by Arnal's 
position since it is now reflected in his most current discussion of the Gospel of Thomas 
in the second edition of his Zntroduction to the New Testament, v. 2 (New York: Walter de 
Gruyter, 2000) 154-158. 

^ Arnal, "Rhetoric of Marginality," 472-473. 

^ Arnal, Rhetoric of Marginality," 474. 

^ Arnal, Rhetoric of Marginality," 476. 

^ Arnal, "Rhetoric of Marginality," 476-477. 

^" Arnal, Rhetoric of Marginality," 49]. 

^ Arnal, Rhetoric of Marginality," 491. 
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Diagram 3: QO-hke Stratificatüion Model 





In contradistinction to this sapiential strand, is another body of sayings 
which Arnal characterizes as *gnostic" in orientation because of their "invo- 
cation of gnostic mythological motifs" (11, 13, 15, 18, 21, 22, 27, 28, 48, 
49, 50, 51, 60, 61, 83, 84, 101, 105, 108, 111, 114). He concludes that 
this gnostic strand is secondary to the gospel because of the natural ten- 
dency of wisdom sayings to progress in this manner. He also thinks that 
some of the secondary glosses interpret the wisdom materials in a gnostic 
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manner.^ Finally, Arnal suggests that Q , unlike 7/omas, followed a remark- 
ably different route in the later states of its development. Instead of becom- 
ing a gnostic gospel, it grew into an apocalyptic document by the time 
O2 came into existence.? 

Clearly, in addition to being grounded in Kloppenborg's understanding 
of Q as an early *"sapienüal" sayings gospel? Arnal's work also assumes 
the position that the Gospel of Thomas 1s onginally a sapiential gospel which 
has been gnosticized;?' a position first suggested by James Robinson and 
Helmut Koester in the 1960s. 'Thus, his understanding of the composi- 
tional history of 7/homas is ultimately based on Robinson's suggestion that 
OQ represented a genre of "sayings of the sages" which could be located 
at the beginning of a "trajectory" which developed in its treatment of the 
speaker of the sayings. The speaker, over time, became increasingly asso- 
ciated with the voice of Sophia herself, finally becoming identified with the 
voice of a gnostic revealer figure. Robinson believes that this trajectory 


? Arnal, "Rhetoric of Marginality," 478-479. 

? Arnal, *Rhetoric of Marginality," 492. 

9? See especially now, J.S. Kloppenborg Verbin, Excavating Q: The History and Setting of 
the Sayings Gospel (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2000). In this book, he tries to address the 
problem that some scholars have identified with the separation of "sapiential" from *apoc- 
alypüc" in the works of Koester and others. Kloppenborg says that even though he has 
characterized the early C) as "sapiential" that neither Koester, nor Robinson, nor him- 
self have ever depicted a formative stratum of CQ "devoid of eschatological hopes" (p. 385 
n. 45). The crucial question that still remains unresolved for me 1s this: does Kloppenborg 
understand the meaning of "eschatological" as some existential experience or as end- 
of-the-world events? If he understands it in the former sense, then his use of "sapien- 
tial" is very much in line with. Koester's depicüon of a non-apocalyptic wisdom gospel 
and, in my opinion, the criticism that other scholars have lodged regarding this depic- 
tion would not necessarily be the "caricatures" which Kloppenborg says they are 
(p. 385-388). The criticism which scholars are lodging has to do with the nature of Jesus' 
message as first recorded by the earliest Christians—whether or not they depict him in 
the sayings gospels like C) and 7homas as teaching about some existential experience of 
God's Kingdom or the actual end of the world in mythological terms. We know that 
the early Christians believed very strongly in the end of the world. Did they originate 
this message when they interpreted Jesus to be the great Judge, the Son of Man, as 
Koester seems to be suggesung? Or did Jesus himself believe in the imminence of the 
end of the world and preach accordingly as Dunn seems to be suggesting? 

?! Cf. J. Kloppenborg, M. Meyer, S. Patterson, and M. Steinhauser, Q Thomas Reader 
(Sonoma: Polebridge Press, 1990) 93-99. 

? [n particular, refer to their collection of arücles in. Trajectories Through Early Christianity 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1971). 
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extended from Proverbs through Q and the Gospel of Thomas ending in the 
Pistis Sophia. He finds proof of this in the popularity of sayings and dialogue 
genres in gnostic circles and their disappearance in orthodox circles.?? 

Although Robinson's proposal represents a possible progression of traditions, 
scholars following Robinson, including Arnal, have been too eager to assume 
that it is the only or natural one, at least when applied to the Gospel of 
Thomas.* 'This eagerness seems to have been fueled by Koester's early work 
on the Gospel of Thomas. He was interested in the text because it provided 
for him an actual illustration of the sayings gospel genre, representing for 
him the parallel to Q's original genre.? Since the Gospel of Thomas lacks 
the traditional passion kergyma, Koester concluded that the purpose of the 
sayings gospel genre was to promote "belief in Jesus" words, a belief which 
makes what Jesus proclaimed present and real for the believer.'"*? 

Since 7/omas lacked apocalypüc Son of Man sayings so prevalent in Q, 
Koester argued that "Thomas presupposes a stage and form of the tradi- 
tion of eschatological sayings which did not yet contain an apocalyptic 
expectation of the Son of man."?' This early stage of sayings appeared to 
be *a direct continuation of the eschatological sayings of Jesus" in which 
"his message demands that the mysterious presence of the kingdom in his 
words be recognized." ? Koester seems here to be using the term *escha- 
tological" in the Bultmannian existential sense so that it becomes juxtaposed 
with the word *apocalyptic." By "apocalyptic," he seems to be referring 
to traditional mythological thinking about the world actually coming to an 
end through a series of events initiated by God. 

According to Koester, the oldest sayings gospels were therefore ^wisdom 
gospels" which christologically identified Jesus with the "teacher" and *pres- 
ence" of heavenly Wisdom whose words revealed some kind of existential 
eschatology, some decisive moment of encounter with the power of God's 
Kingdom. This christology was understood to be older than that of the 


53 J. Robinson, «LOGOI SOPHON: On the Gattung of Q;" in J. Robinson and 
H. Koester, Trajectories through. Early Christiamty (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1971) 71-113. 

** See, for instance, the work of S. Patterson who summarizes this position in his, 
The Gospel of Thomas and Jesus (Sonoma: Polebridge Press, 1993) 17-110; cp. Kloppenborg, 
el.al., Q Thomas Reader, 93-99. 

5 H. Koester, *One Jesus," 158-204. 

? Koester, ^One Jesus," 186. 

7 Koester, *One Jesus," 171. 

* Koester, ^One Jesus," 175. 
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apocalyptic Son of Man. From this Koester drew the conclusion that the 
Son of Man sayings entered the older wisdom book Q secondarily.?? 
This assessment of Q and 7homas has certainly worried more than a 
few scholars. One of the most poignant, perhaps, has been James Dunn 
who wrote in response to Koester's position: *I do not think that the apoc- 
alyptic elements of Jesus' teachings can be sloughed off quite so readily."* 
He thinks that *C) is almost certainly earlier and. nearer to Jesus" empha- 
sis than any non-apocalyptic version of the Jesus-tradition."*' More to the 
point, he argues that "the Thomas material in these logia just mentioned 
(1, 3, 8, 11, 19, 21, 35, 37, 51, 59, 76, 103, 109, 111, 113) looks much 
more like de-eschatologized tradiion rather than pre-apocalyptic tradition."*? 


II. Persistent. Problems with the. Previously Proposed Models 


The Traditional Model of composition assumes that one author brought 
together a variety of sayings at some historical moment, creating the Gospel 
of Thomas as we know it. Because it assumes single authorship, this model 
suffers from a couple problems. First, this model has not been able to ade- 
quately explain :zhy the author would choose to include in his gospel 
conflicung sayings and doublets from his written or oral sources or such 
an extreme diversity of religious traditions. Second, the model has not been 
able to explain why the author would choose to structure the gospel so 
loosely, although there have been a proliferation of unconvincing attempts 
to explain Aw this structure really is not so loose.? 


*? H. Koester, ^Apocryphal and Canonical Gospels" H7R 73 (1980) 113 (105-130). 

9) J.D.G. Dunn, Unity and Diversity in. the New Testament: An. Inquiry. Into. the. Character of 
Earliest. Christianity (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1977) 286. 

* Dunn, Unity, 286. 

* Dunn, Unity, 286. 

53 Structured by forms: H. Puech, *The Gospel of Thomas," in E. Hennecke and 
W. Schneemelcher (eds.) and R. McL. Wilson (trans.), New Testament Apocrypha, volume 1 
(Philadelphia: Westminster, 1963) 288-305). Structured by catchwords: Grant with Freedman, 
Secret Sayings, 104; Gártner, 7homas, 28-29; Haenchen, Botschafi, 12-13; K. Rudolph, *Gnosis 
und Gnostizismus, ein Forschungsbericht," 7A4R 34 (1969) 185-187; Koester, One Jesus, 
166-187. Structured by themes: Y. Janssens, *L'Évangile selon Thomas et son carac- 
tére gnostique," Muséon 75 (1962) 301-302; S.L. Davies, 7e Gospel of Thomas and Christian 
Wisdom (New York: Seabury, 1983) 149-155. Structured by the disciples questions: D.H. 
Tripp, ^The Aim of the Gospel of Thomas," Exp Tim 92 (1980/1981) 41-44. 
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The theory that the Gospel of Thomas may have undergone a redaction 
at some point in its history remains problematic as long as the redaction 
is regarded as late and minimal. A late minimal redaction still does not 
adequately explain the presence of the large variety and age of traditions 
found in the text nor the random structure of the text itself. 

It is refreshing, however, to see the redaction model developed as Arnal 
has done, at least in regard to his insistence on an earlier and substantial 
redaction of a more ancient gospel. But is this enough? I am not con- 
vinced that it is. In my opinion, a sngle redaction is not enough to explain 
the large variety of traditions that make up this gospel. More importantly, 
though, Arnal's O-like Straüficaton Model does not adequately explain the 
interpretative problems we encounter in 7/homas. 

For instance, his assumption that this text has affinites with Gnosticism 
certainly has had its share of press, but is by no means the best interpre- 
tative foil for this gospel as I have argued at great length in a previous 
monograph.^ In my view, this interpretative position of scholars has only 
created a gridlock, hindering our exegetical progress with the Gospel of 
Thomas due to the fact that we have mistaken early Jewish esotericism for 
gnosticism and have forced gnostic readings on the text. It is time for 
scholarship to mature in its previously indiscriminate and easy understanding 
and application of *Gnostücism" and its corollaries.* 

Most significantly, I question whether it is best to undertake the prob- 
lem of Thomas compositional model, as Arnal has done, by using, as the 
model's premises, the problematic conclusions that have been drawn from 
the studies of Robinson, Koester, and Kloppenborg about the nature of 
OQ and 7homas. Like Dunn, I am reluctant to concede an early *sapiential" 
OQ or 7homas. Y find it impossible to assume, as this theory does, that the 
Gospel of Thomas represents a collection of early sapiential non-apocalypüc 
sayings and that the earliest stratification of C) must have been similar in 
content to it. As both Margaretha Lelyveld's monograph and my own pre- 
vious book have shown, the traditüons in 7homas are much more complex 
than this. Our works have independently suggested that we must be open 
to the possibility that at least one of the early sources for the Gospel of 


* DeConick, Seek to See Him, especially 3-39. 

5 See my own detailed comments in Seek to See Him, especially pp. 3-27. See also, 
M. William's most recent discussion of the problem of *Gnosticism" in his Rethinking 
"Gnosticism": An Argument for Dismantling a Dubiwus Category (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1996). 

*5 See especially, M. Lelyveld, Les Logia de la Vie dans L'Évangile selon Thomas, NHS 
34 (Leiden, 1987); A.D. DeConick, Seek to See Him. 
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Thomas was based in Jewish apocalyptic traditions. We can not assume that 
the Gospel of Thomas was onginally ox entirely a. sapiential gospel. This also 
means that we can not assume that an early form of € was sapiential 
because 7Ahomas was sapiential. 

Moreover, I think it is safe to say that, even ?f Q) existed as a written 
document, because we are working with a minimal reconstruction, we can 
not really know much about Q's genre or content. Was it comparable to 
the genre and content of the Gospel of Thomas? C) certainly seems to have 
been more than a sayings gospel since, unlike 7/0mas, it does contain some 
substantial narrative material even in is minimal reconstruction. Did it lack a 
passion narrative or a traditional kerygma? Who knows. It is very possi- 
ble that these were part of OQ and that they were incorporated into either 
Matthew or Luke. So, although, at the moment, I think that O and the 
two-source hypothesis 1s our best explanation for the literary history of the 
synoptc gospels, I am very reluctant to theorize about the nature of par- 
ticular stratifications of Q and their alleged ramifications for understand- 
ing the composition of the Gospel of Thomas. 


IIL. Searching for a .New  Compositional Model 


The time has come to develop a new compositional model for the Gospel 
of Thomas, one which will explain the persistent problems that other mod- 
els have not, one that does not have as its premises the conclusions of 
problematic theories such as Q's stratification and the like. 

To begin with, we must develop a compositional model for the Gospel 
of Thomas that will adequately explain the presence of the diverse tradi- 
tions in the text. These traditions include early Chrstian-Jewish. materials 
(Le., L. 6, 12, 27b), encratic sayings (ze, L. 27a, 49, 110), hermetic wis- 
dom traditions (1e, 3b, 56, 67), and Jewish apocalyptic oracles with both 
eschatological (ze., L. 11a, 16, 111a) and mystücal emphases (7.e., L. 15, 37, 
59).* 'The presence of these diverse traditions can be explained as the com- 
bination of several oral and/or written sources. I think this must be a 
given. The question which remains for us to investigate is by whom, when, 
where, and why these various traditions were brought together. 

Our invesügation must also be able to explain the presence of conflicung 
content across various sayings (7.e., L. 12 and 53; L. 113 and 111a) as well 
as the presence of those troublesome doublets (ze, L. 3 and 113; L. 38 
and 92; L. 48 and 106; 55 and 101; 56 and 80; L. 87 and 112). I think 


* For a fuller discussion of each of these traditions, see Seek to See Him. 
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that this is not only more evidence for multi-sources, but is also evidence 
for multi-authors who layered the text with new source materials over a 
lengthy period of time. The notion of a single author must be suspended 
because it is too difficult to explain why a single author would choose to 
include in his composition conflicting sayings and doublets from his oral 
and written sources, without resorting to theories of schizophrenia or the 
like. Even the proposal that such conflicts were a deliberate hermeneutic 
seems to me to be problematic. Certainly the sayings of Thomas were 
meant to be interpreted by the reader, and this interpretation was believed 
to be somehow redemptive. But nothing in the text indicates that an author 
was deliberately setting up contrary ideas that were supposed to function 
as riddles."^ This seems to me to be more of an imposition on the text 
than a deduction from it. 

lhe contradictions are more easily explained if we opt for multi- 
authorship— several people modifying the gospel as tme progressed to fit 
the needs of their changing community and their developing theologies. 
Could one of the sayings in the doublet, for instance, be understood as 
an "updated" version of the saying already present in 7homas, perhaps orig- 
inating from a new source of Jesus sayings that came into the commu- 
nity's possession? If so, the materials that were added to the text could 
then be understood as additions meant by the later author to reinterpret 
the older gospel sayings for the new reader. The text would then be a col- 
lecüon of sayings that grew over time and represented developments in 
theology, rather than a book of sayings written down at one moment in 
history representing a consistent theology. It is left for us to explore the 
how, when, and why of the former. 

Multi-authorship finds additional support when we try to account for 
the plethora of interpretative glosses found tacked on to certain sayings (1e. 
L. 16c, 21c, 100c). This is certainly evidence for a later author or authors 
layering the older presumably authoritative sayings with new interpretations. 

How do we explain the apparent random structure of the sayings tied 
together by catchwords? This compositional structure seems to be common 
for texts consisting of oracles of a prophet. There has been some discussion 
over the past ten years about this type of genre in Jewish literature. William 
McKane, in his commentary on Jeremiah, explains the compositional his- 
tory of Jeremiah in terms of a "rolling corpus." According to his study, a 


^ See n, 13 above. 


*5 W. McKane, A Critical and. Exegetical Commentary on feremiah, 'The International Critical 
Commentary, volume 1 (Edinburgh: T.&T. Clark, 1986) xlix-xcix. Such a view of com- 
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roling corpus is a book that begins with the :psisssma verba of a prophet 
(or at least what the author understands to be the words of the prophet). 
Over time, additional material becomes aggregated and organized in rela- 
tion to the core. These new materials often serve to interpret, explain, or 
update the kernel. In the case of propheüc words, prose generates prose: 
old and new words of the prophet are strung together by a reservoir of 
vocabulary that has "triggered" or "generated" the new material. Thus the 
kernel can function as a "reservoir" for the additional material. 
Furthermore, McKane argues that in Jeremiah we are dealing with. "a 
complicated, untidy accumulation of material, extending over a very long 
period and to which many people have contributed." He warns that 
scholars too often invest the so-called editor with an editorial policy that is 
thoughtful and systematic, wanting to determine "the contours of his mind."* 
When they do this, they only force their own interpretations of the prose to 
be amendable to their hypothesis.** I might add that McKane in his earlier 
commentary on Proverbs (a text that he understands to be "a reinterpre- 
tauon of the vocabulary of old wisdom") concludes that collections of sen- 
tence literature do not show a "coherence of theme or consistency of artis- 
tic intention" because of the manner in which sentence literature 1s compiled 
over time.** He notes that in Proverbs bribery is both recommended (17:8; 
18:16; 21:14) and condemned (15:27; 17:23) 1n different sentences. "If this 
is not evidence of reinterpretation," he states, "it is at least irreconcilable 
with the view that all of the material in Proverbs can be accommodated 
within a single theological structure or unitary ethos."** Certainly, 7homas 


position is gaining favor for other types of Jewish literature as well, hterature not nec- 
essarily based on propheüc words. For instance, the literary analysis of 7/7 Manual of 
Discipline (VOS) suggests that it is a composite document that was created through a 
complex compositional process beginning with a nucleus of material that was modified 
and appended since it contains duplicate passages explaining the goals of the commu- 
nity (IOS 1.1-15; 5.1-7a; 8.1-4c), two lists of punishments (6.24-7.25; 8.16b-9.2), two 
sets of admission rules (5.20b-23; 6.13b-23), and several contradictory statements about 
leadership (9.7; 5.2b-3a). Refer especially to J. Murry-O'Connor, *La genése littéraire 
de la Régle de la Communauté," RB (1969) 528-549; J. Pouilly, La Régle de la communauté 
de Qumrán. Son évolution httérature, Cahiers de la Revue biblique 17 (Paris: J. Gabalda et 
Cie, 1976); M. Knibb, 7he Qumran Community (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1987) 77; D. Allison, *The Authorship of 1OS IIL13-IV,14," RevQ 10 (1980) 257-268. 

*^ McKane, eremiah, xlvii. 

* McKane, Jeremiah, xlix. 

*«* McKane, Jeremiah, xlix. 

*áà W. McKane, Proverbs: A .New Approach, The Old Testament Library (Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1977) 19 and 10 respectively. 

** McKane, Proverbs, 18. 
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fits this oracular paradigm; it is an aggregate corpus of Jesus sayings orga- 
nized loosely by catchwords. 

Finally, the compositional model must be historically probable and align 
with what we know about the composition of other early Christian texts 
from the same period. I think that it 1s fair to say that the early Christians 
were not only collectors of materials who believed that they were invested 
with the accurate transmission of their traditions, but they were avid redac- 
tors and exegetes of these materials. Texts that fell into the hands of the 
Chrisüans were constantly modified both by expunging or altering mate- 
rials that did not compliment developments in their theologies, or by adding 
new explanatory items to the older text. How can we forget the great pains 
that Marcion took to excise what he understood to be corrupt additions 
that had been made to Paul's letters and the Gospel of Luke? Or the care 
that the Ebionites took when they used the Jewish Scriptures, acknowl- 
edging only certain parts of the Pentateuch since they considered other 
portions of it to be later human corruptions of God's original Law (Hom. 
1.18; 3.47; Rec. l.15; Epiph. Pam. 30.18.7), a position quite similar to 
Ptolemy's understanding of biblical composition (Fistle to. Flora)? 

If we accept Markan priority, then we have two cases where the Christians 
drastically edited the. Gospel of Mark and added new materials to it at a 
later date. The Gospels of Matthew and Luke are explained by scholars 
as new revised and expanded versions of Mark, versions which took into 
account the growing and changing needs of the communities for which 
they were written." As new sayings of Jesus became available (ze, Qj), 
peculiar geographical traditions developed (7e., sources M and Lj, and fresh 
interpretations of Jesus and his words were made, the older Markan gospel 
was drastically revised rather than discarded. Moreover, in order to explain 
the synoptic problem, some scholars have theorized (probably correctly) 
that the versions of Mark which the authors of Matthew and Luke used 
were either different or that there existed a Proto- or Deutero-Mark which 
has not survived?! Revisions of Mark seem to have gone on well into the 
second century since Clement of Alexandria knows of three versions of 
the Gospel of Mark: the novice, spiritual, and Carpocratian versions.? The 


*^ For an overview of the arguments, see E.P. Sanders and M. Davies, Studying the 
Synoptic Gospels (Philadelphia: Trinity Press International, 1989) 51-66. 

? Sanders and Davies, Studying, 51-119. 

? Sanders and Davies, Studying, 67-83. 

? M. Smith, Clement of Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1973); C. Hedrick with N. Olympiou, "Secret Mark: New Photographs, 
New Whitnesses," The Fourth R 13.5 (2000) 3-16. 
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manuscript evidence of four endings of the Gospel of Mark suggests that 
the continued fate of this gospel was anything but stable.?? 

The Gospel of John is an example of a gospel with at least one later 
addendum. It is generally accepted that the "orginal" Johannine gospel 
concluded with the statement: "Now Jesus did many other signs in the 
presence of the disciples, which are not written in this book; but these are 
written that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and 
that believing you may have life in his name" (20:30-31). The final chap- 
ter is an addendum, written and placed after 20:31 at a later date, most 
likely immediately following the death of the so-called Beloved Disciple. It 
seems that people in the Johannine circle had believed that the Beloved 
Disciple would never die. So his actual death caused a community crisis 
resulting in a great amount of cognitive dissonance. Án explanation had 
to be made. The last chapter of John serves this purpose, especially 21:20- 
23, while also reinforcing the authority of the Beloved Disciple which seems 
to have been threatened too (21:24). 

Just a cursory glance at second and early third century Christian liter- 
ature reveals that this type of Christian text modification was the rule 
rather than the exception. It 1s plainly visible in the Didache which con- 
tains sections with not only different styles and content, but also doublets 
and interpolations. Analysis of this text has suggested that it began as a 
rather haphazard collection similar to the Zpistle of Barnabas 18-20, was 
reorganized within a source familiar to the Doctrina apostolorum and the 
Apostolic. Church. Order, and finally supplemented with some sapiential and 
apocalyptic materials. Mention should also be made of the four extant 
versions of the Apocryphon of john (IL,1; IIL,1; IV,1; and BG 8502,2) and 
the two versions of 7he Sophia of jesus Christ (III4 and BG. 8502,3), a 
Christian-Sethian rewriüng of the pagan text Eugnostos the Blessed (111,3 and 
V,l). The hterature from Nag Hammadi shows us that occasionally smaller 
pagan texts, like Isis aretalogies, were incorporated and adapted into Jewish 
and Christian works (4e, 7rimorphic Protennoia 35.1-36.27, 40.29-41.1, etc.; 
On the Origin of the World 114.7-15; Thunder Perfect Mind). We also have many 
examples of Christians modifying earlier Jewish-Sethian hiterature as they 


? See B.M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek .New "Testament (London: United 
Bible Societies, 1975) 122-124. 

?» J. Kloppenborg, *TIhe Transformation of Moral Exhortation in Didache 1-5," in 
C. Jefford (ed.), 7he Didache in. Context: Essays on. Its Text, History and "Transmission, Supplements 
to NT 77 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1995) 88-109; J. Kloppenborg, *Didache 16,6-8 and Special 
Matthaean Tradition," ZVW 70 (1979) 54-67. 
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incorporated alien Christian features into the myth (t.e, Apocalypse of Adam, 
Apocryphon of 'fohn, Gospel of the Eayptians, Hypostasis of the Archons).* Put sim- 
ply, the early Christians, well into the third century, were quite confident 
continually revising, adapüng, and modifying their own texts, as well as 
texts from other religious traditions, as new needs and theologies devel- 
oped in their communities. 

Even the manuscript remains of the Gospel of Thomas support this con- 
clusion. When we compare the extant manuscripts of 7Ahomas (P.Oxy. 1, 
P.Oxy. 654, P.Oxy. 655, and NHC IL 2), we discover that the text exhibits 
signs of instability on several levels. As in all biblical manuscripts, the Greek 
and Coptic of 7Ahomas exhibit differences in wording in some sayings, 
differences probably due to scribal error and loose translations (L. 2, 3, 6, 
24, 26, 30, 31, 32, 37, and 39). On another level, we find different com- 
binations of elements, partücularly in P.Oxy. 1 (L. 30a and 77b).? 

The greek fragments also contain significant elements which are not 
found in the Coptc text. Of particular interest for our study is P.Oxy. 654 
which has several sayings or parts of sayings not present in the Coptic 
text: *[whoever] knows [himself] will discover this" (lines 16-17); "[and] 
the last will be first" (lines 25-26); and nor buried that [will not be raised]" 
(line 31). Equally important is the fact that the Coptüc contains several say- 
ings or parts of sayings not found in the Greek fragments: "he will be 
astonished, and" (L. 2 but not P.Oxy. 654.7-8); "then you will become 
known" (L. 3 but not P.Oxy. 654.18); "and nothing covered will remain 
without being uncovered" (L. 6 but not P.Oxy. 654.40). 

We should also mention the textual problems within the Coptic version 
itself. For instance, it is clear from the content of Logion 6a and 14a that 
6a (the disciples questions about certain Jewish pracüces) originally was 
succeeded by 14a ( Jesus! poignant answer to their questions). At a certain 
point in 7Aomas history, Logia 6b-13 could have been inserted between 
the question and answer, breaking up the original unit, or the question 
could have been separated from the answer during the process of wriüng 
and transmitüng the text. 


* For a good summary, see J. Turner, "Sethian Gnosücism: A Literary History," in 
C. Hedrick and R. Hodgson (eds.), Nag Hammadi, Gnosticism, and Early Chnsitianity (Peabody: 
Hendnickson Publishers, 1986) 55-86. 

5 Cf. K.H. Kuhn, "Some Observations on the Coptic Gospel According to Thomas," 
Muséon 73 (1960) 317-318 (317-323). 
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There is also a lestimomium from Hippolytus about 7/Aomas that suggests 
that the text was continually being revised as it fell into the hands of 
different Christian groups. The Naasenes seem to have transmited a say- 
ing similiar to Logion 4 which they attributed to "the Gospel entitled 
According to Thomas": *The one who seeks me will find me in children 
from seven years of age and onwards. For there, hiding in the fourteenth 
aeon, I am revealed" (Hippolytus, ARefutatto 5.7.20). Clearly, this is a. very 
different version of the Logion we find in the Coptic manuscript (L. 4): 
"Ihe man old in days will not hesitate to ask a small child seven days old 
about the place of life, and he will live. For many who are first will become 
last, and they will become one and the same." 

So what if the compositional history of the Gospel of Thomas was that of 
a rolling corpus rather than a statically-authored or singly-redacted docu- 
ment? What if this gospel is not a book of sayings written down at one 
moment in history and does not represent a consistent theology from the 
authored-moment? What if the Gospel of Thomas 1s a. collecüon of sayings 
that grew over time, beginning as a simple gospel containing oracles of the 
prophet Jesus? Is it not most historically likely that as new needs arose in 
the community, additional sayings were added to the collection in order to 
address these needs? Is it not reasonable to assume that as new converts 
joined the community, they brought with them new ideas, interpretations, 
traditions and even Jesus sayings which they müght have heard from 
Christians in other communites or from wandering prophets who happened 
to stop and teach in their village one day? Such a new paradigm of read- 
ing 7homas would mean that the sayings in the Gospel of Thomas represent 
different moments in its history and might be read as memoirs of prac- 
tices and conflicts which arose over time uwtthin the community (Diagram 4). 

But is it possible to read the Gospel of Thomas in this manner? How do 
we disünguish between earlier and later sayings? How do we determine the 
various conflicts that this community endured and the responses that it might 
have made to these conflicts? How do we map any theological developments 
or interpretative shifts? All of these are tough questions, but not impossible 
to answer, I would wager, if we are willing to reassess this gospel. 


IV. Reassessing 1 homas! Compositional. History 


Any discussion of the compositional history of a text certainly is the 
purview of Tradito-historical Criticism. In the past, Traditio-historical 
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Crisis or Conflict 


Expansions continue in res- 
ponse to crises Y or conflicts until 





Diagram 4: Rolling Corpus Model 
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Criticism has solely uülized the results of Source-, Form-, and Redaction- 
criücal studies in. order to reconstruct the history of the transmission of 
various traditions or complexes of traditions through particular historical 
periods. In my previous work on the relationship between the gospels of 
John and 7omas, I found that more attention needed to be been given 
to the fact that texts are a means of communicating among people and that this 
communication can occur not only within a particular text (a matter of intra- 
traditions) but also can be heard between different texts (a matter of inter- 
traditions). This is a particularly important insight because it compels us to 
move beyond the old parameters that have confined our previous discus- 
sion to literary dependence: Is the Gospel of John dependent on 7/Aomas or 
vice versa? I have tried to move out of these parameters to explore how cer- 
tain religious traditions develop in response to each other and in dialogue with 
each other, to explore how these dialogues become textualized. So, when 
studying the traditions shared by these two gospels, the inter-traditions, 
I found it useful to develop Traditio-historical. Criicism. by. welding into 
my discussions foci highlighted in Socio-rhetorical criticism and other new 
methodologies." The application of this method has led me to conclude 
that the religious ideology textualized in the Gospel of John is largely a 
response to the religious traditions of a mystical form of Chrisüanity emerg- 
ing in some areas of Syria, traditions which we find textualized in the Gospel 
of Thomas and other Syrian literature. As I now turn to the task of reassessing 
the traditions within 7homas, I have found it necessary to continue to 
develop Traditio-historical Criticism by creating a set of principles based 
on both the older and newer methodologies, principles which will help us 
discern the intra-traditions that make up this text. 


* Cf. K. Koch, 7he Growth of the Biblical Tradition (trans. By S.M. Cupitt; New York: 
Charles Schribner's Sons, 1969); W.E. Rast, Tradition History and the Old Testament, Guides to 
Biblical Scholarship (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1972); R.S. Barbour, Tradition-Historical Criticism 
of the Gosbels (London: SPCK, 1972); D.A. Knight, Rediscovering the Traditions of. Israel, 
Society of Biblical Literature Dissertation Series 9 (Missoula: Scholars Press, 1975); D.R. 
Catchpole, Tradition History," in LH. Marshall (ed.), Jew Testament Interpretation: Essays 
on Principles and Methods (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1977) 165-180. 

? April D. DeConick, Voices of the Mystics: Early Christian Discourse in. the Gospels of John 
and Thomas and Other Ancient Christian Literature, Journal for the Study of the New Testament 
Supplement Series 157 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2001) 9-18. 
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A. Principles for Discerning. Intra-traditions 


]. Principle of. Development 


The text probably developed along the lines consistent with the principles 
of Source, Form, and Redaction Criticisms.? The author of the kernel 
gospel is regarded as a creative editor, bringing together small units of 
materials into a catalogue of the sayings of the prophet Jesus. Thus, sim- 
ple sayings and apothegms, unless representing anachronistic material, 
belong to the earhest layer. These units became secondarily developed once 
they were textualized in order to instruct the members of the community 
or to polemicize against an opposing view. 


a. Literary Development 

Secondary embellishments are very obvious when allegories and inter- 
pretative clauses were added to sayings, especially clauses that represent 
ideological positions common to later Chrisaanity (1e, L. 16c). Sayings also 
were developed contextually through the creation of dialogues (ie., L. 52 
and 60) and question-answer units (7.e., L. 62/14a and 51). In these cases, 
the saying 1s interpreted by focusing or extending its discussion to a par- 
ticular topic, a topic which may have had little to do with the kernel say- 
ing. The questions, usually introduced by the disciples, most often repre- 
sent concerns or issues from the later part of the first century (i.e, L. 53). 
The saying following the question most probably entered the kernel simul- 
taneous with the question since they seem to function as units of explana- 
tory material. It is less likely that a question alone was inserted before a 
kernel saying, especially in cases where the saying reflects the interests of 
later Chrisaan discussions. 

The material that can be removed because it shows signs of secondary 
hterary development includes that which has been shaped into dialogues 
(L. 13, 60), material which has been introduced into the collection by ques- 


* Cf. R. Bultmann, *The Study of the Synoptic Gospels," in R. Bultmann and 
K. Kundsin (eds.) Form Criticism (trans. F.C. Grant; New York: Harper & Row, 1934) 7-78; 
M. Dibelius, From Tradition to Gospel (New York: Scribner's, 1934, second edition); V. Taylor, 
Ihe Formation of the Gospel "Tradition (New York: St. Martin's Press, 1953); R. Bultmann, 
The History of the Synpotic Tradition (trans. J. Marsh; New York: Harper & Row, 1968, 
revised edition; E.V. McKnight, What is Form Criticism? (Philadephia: Fortress Press, 
1969); N. Perrin, What 1s Redaction Criticism? (Philadelpia: Fortress Press, 19695; H. Koester, 
"Formgeschichte/Formenkritik II. Neues Testament," 7RE 11 (1983) 286-299. 
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tions from the disciples (62/14a, 12, 18, 37, 51, 53, and 113) and material 
which has been added to a Logion in order to provide an interpretation 
of that saying (16c, 21c, 23b, 30a, 64b, 68b, 100c, 111b-c). 


b. Jdeological. Development 

When applying this principle to the Gospel of Thomas, sayings that show 
signs of secondary development in the interest of explaining or promoting 
a later ideology are removed from the kernel as well. So entire sayings 
which explicitly refer to later developments of christologies (L. 28, 30a, 37, 
52, 59, 61b, 77a-b, 101) and soteriologies (L. 1, 4, 18, 19, 37, 70, 108, 
111b), more likely belong to later layers of the text than earlier. It 1s pos- 
sible that an earlier version of a saying may have been original to the ker- 
nel gospel and that it was significantly modified at a later date (L. 30, 44, 
60). In these cases, it should be recognized that an earlier version of these 
sayings probably belonged to the kernel gospel. Whenever possible, the 
reconstruction of the earlier version should be attempted. 


2. Principle of. Responsweness 


This priniciple is based, in large part, on the insights of Social-Scienüfic 
Criticism? and Socio-rhetorical Criticism.9 As V. Robbins has emphasized, 
ideology "concerns people's relationship to other people. But, ideology does 
not just concern people; it concerns the discourse of people".9! Early 
Christian ideology is fundamentally dialectical in nature. This means that 
ideology is responsive to other ideological positions and to community crises: 
it can be the consequence of polemics, it can be the attempt to resolve 
cognitive dissonance, and it can be the result of crisis management. Therefore, 
it is most probable that new sayings did not dribble into the text, one here, 
one there. On the contrary, they entered the collection e» masse at parücular 
moments as answers to questions about ideology or responses to crises 
situations. 


*? Cf. J. Gager, Kingdom and Community: The Social World of Early Christianity (Engelwood 
Chffs: Prenüce-Hall, 1975); J.H. Elliott, Social-Scientfic Criticism. of the New Testament and 
Its Social World, Semeia 35 (1986); C. Osiek, *The New Handmaid: The Bible and the 
Social Sciences," Theological Studies 50 (1989) 260-278. 

€ Of. V. Robbins, 7he Tapestry of Early Christian Discourse (New York: Routledge, 1996); 
idem, Explonng the "Texture of Texts: A Guide to Socio-rhetorical Interpretation (Valley Forge: 
Trinity Press International, 1996); :dem, "Socio-rhetorical Interpretation from its Beginnings 
to the Present," SNTS, Pretoria, 3-6 August 1999. 

9?! Robbins, Texture, 110. 
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a. Responses Reflecting General. Christian. Experiences 

Some of these crises may have been commonly experienced by other 
Christian communities, crises such as the Delay of the Parousia or the influx 
of Gentile converts into the communites. Sayings in 770mas that reflect the 
crises within the broader Christan community probably entered the collecion 
contemporaneous to the time when other communities were also experiencing 
the crises. This claim is based on the assumption that certain discussions 
or problems seemed to have occurred at particular times in the broader 
early Christian experience. For instance, communities were concerned about 
circumcision for the Gentiles during a specific window of time: when the 
conversion of non-Jews became increasingly popular. It simply was not an 
issue previous to this, nor was it an issue at the beginning of the second 
century. Therefore, if a saying in 7Ahomas echoes concerns about circum- 
cision, it should be attributed to the mid- to late-first century. 

This principle is concerned with understanding the gospel as a text that 
makes sense within the broader Christian experience of its time. Any recon- 
struction should be historically probable and coherent with what we know 
about early Christianity from. other contemporaneous texts. This means 
that it is vital to compare the sayings in 7/omas with other ancient Christian 
documents even in those cases where we are not dealing with direct lhit- 
erary dependence or intertextuality. The sayings in 7/omas ultimately reflect 
the traditions and conflicts familiar to us from other gospel and epistolary 
literature even though the community of 7Ahomas may have responded to 
the traditions and conflicts in ways disünct from these other Christians. 
Therefore, the history of 7homas must be reconstructed contextually rather 
than in a vacuum. 

The Thomase community seems to have had much in common with 
the experiences of other Christian communities. First, it was impacted by 
an influx of Gentiles into the community, resulting in a new understand- 
ing of how Torah is observed (L. 62a/14a, 27, 53) and a gradual separa- 
tion from Judaism (6a/14a & c, 27, 43, 52, 53, 68b). Second, the delay 
of the Eschaton, reflected in L. 3a, 18, 37, 38b, 51, 59, IlIb, and 113 
seems to have caused a critical rethinking and severe overhaul of their the- 
ology, pushing them to return to the Jewish scripture (in particular Genesis 
1-3) and develop an exegetical tradition. The result of this exegesis is 
reflected in many of their sayings which focus on the salvific model of the 
primordial androgynous Adam (cf. L. 2, 18, 19, 28, 50, 60, 61b, 77, 83, 
84, 85, 111b). According to this exegetical tradition, in order achieve sal- 


?? For detailed analysis of this exegetical tradition, see DeConick, Seek to See Him. 
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vation, one had to return to the "beginning" and the sinless state of the 
prelapsarniaan Man. This process would involve encounter with one's heav- 
enly image, the image which had been lost when Adam sinned. This 
encounter was equivocated with the process of seeking and finding knowl- 
edge of one's divine Self whose ongin was the Light. The delay of the 
Eschaton also forced them to develop a soteriology centered around Jewish 
mystical traditions? rather than hopes of an imminent End (L. 19, 24a, 
37, 38b, 50, 59, 83, 84, 108) and fostered the beginnings of a more sta- 
tionary lifestyle (L. 88). 


b. Responses Reflecting Particular Community Experiences 

Other responses, however, reflect crises or dialogues within a particular 
community. These may be uniquely experienced. and not reflected by the 
majonty of other Christianiies. They may be intra-community. conflicts 
rather than inter-community crises. The community responsible for the 
Gospel of Thomas seems to have experienced a couple of these crises, crises 
which illicited the addition of new material to the gospel. First, the lead- 
ership of James seems to have been threatened. The community responded 
by promoting the maintenance of that connection (L. 12). Also, the author- 
ity of the community's hero, Thomas, seems to have been challenged at 
some point in their history so they responded by adding the introductory 
saying and Logion 13. 


3. Principle of. Constituency 


This principle is largely dependent upon the insights of Socio-rhetorical 
Criticism and the Reader-Response approach. According to the Principle 
of Constituency, early gospel texts probably developed within the context 
of more than one 'nterpretative community. We might talk about the Thomase 
community or the Johannine community, for instance, but we can not 
assume that over its lifeüme the community associated with a. particular 
gospel consisted of the same :nerpretative community. 


a. Shifis in Wnting 
As new groups of people joined the community, new types of sayings 
would have been incorporated into the text, sayings which would have 
reflected the needs, desires, beliefs, and interpretations of the shifting con- 
stituency. So the encratic sayings (L. 4a and c, 11b, 16c, 21a and c, 22, 


$3 DeConick, Seek to See Him. 
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23b, 27a, 49, 64b, 75, 85, 101, 105, 106, 110, 114) probably entered the 
collection later once the community started to experience an influx of 
Gentüles who championed the value of self-control and heralded the need 
for the mind to rule over the passions of the body. Additionally, the 
Hermetic wisdom sayings (L. 3b, 7, 18b, 28, 29, 56, 60, 61b, 67, 69a, 70, 
77, 80, 87, 111c, 112) entered the collection later once the community 
largely consisted of Gentüles to whom the Hermetic lore was familiar and 
for whom Jesus probably was the new voice of Hermes. Since the encratic 
and Hermetic materials belong to later layers of the gospel and do not 
represent early kernel material, they are the final set of sayings that can 
be removed from the collection. 


b. Shifis in. Reading 

Not only would changes in the membership of the community have 
resulted in new material entering the gospel but also it would have resulted 
in interpretative shifts within the interpretative reading of the gospel. One 
of the consequences of the shift in communities is that as the interpreta- 
tive community changed, so did the interpretation of the sayings because 
different readers would have brought to the text different world-views and 
different conceptüons of reality. The gospel would have been read and sense 
would have been made of its contents within the reader's complex world, 
a fore-structure including the reader's "preunderstanding" or presupposi- 
tions as well as his purpose for making the interpretation in the first place. 
The reader's world would have intruded into the "process of actualizing 
meaning."** In the poetic words of M. Heidegger, "If, when one is engaged 
in a particular concrete kind of interpretation, one likes to appeal to what 
'stands there, then one finds that what 'stands there! in the first instance 
is nothing other than the obvious undiscussed assumption of the person 


who does the interpreüng."9 


5. Fish, a major proponent of the Reader- 
Response approach to exegesis, has gone as far as staüng that "it 1s the 
reader who *makes' the hterature." He notes, however, that readers belong 
to interpretative communities that determine the kind of literature *made" by 


the reader and the attention the reader gives to certain aspects of the text.5? 


** W, Randolph Tate, Biblical Interpretation: An Integrated Approach (Peabody: Hendrickson 
Publishers, 1997, revised edition) 158. 

9 M. Heidegger, Being and Time (trans. J. Macquarrie and E. Robinson; New York: 
Harper & Row, 1962) 192. 

$6 S. Fish, Js 7here a Text in this Class? The Authority of Interpretative Communities (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1980) 67. 
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So it is likely that static historical interpretations do not exist for most 
sayings in the gospel. Instead, the accepted meaning of most sayings would 
have varied over time as the interpretative community changed. This sug- 
gests, of course, that over the course of history, most sayings in the Gospel 
of Thomas had numerous meanings depending upon the identity of the com- 
munity responsible for reading and interpretng the text. 


B. Application of These Principles to. the. Gospel of Thomas 


The following chart of the sayings in the Gospel of Thomas shows the 
results of the application of the Principles of Development, Responsiveness, 
and Constituency. If the saying has been determined to be a later addi- 
tion, it is marked according to the Principle or set of Principles upon which 
this determination was made. Those sayings that remain can be attributed 
most probably to the kernel Gospel of Thomas. 


Intr Responsiveness, Constituency 20 Kernel Saying 
l Development 2la Constütuency 
2 Kernel Saying 21b,d Kernel Saying 
3a Responsiveness 2lc Development, Constituency 
3b Constituency 2le Kernel Saying 
4a Development, Constituency 29 Constituency 
4b Kernel Saying 23a Kernel Saying 
5 Kernel Saying 23b Consütuency 
6a Development, Responsiveness 24a Responsiveness 
6b Kernel Saying 24b Kernel Saying 
6c Kernel Saying 25 Kernel Saying 
6d-e Development 26 Kernel Saying 
7 Constituency 27 Responsiveness 
8 Kernel Saying 28 Development, Responsiveness, 
9 Kernel Saying Constituency 
10 Kernel Saying 29 Constituency 
lla Kernel Saying 30 Kernel Saying (earlier version) 
llb Constituency 3l Kernel Saying 
12 Development, Responsiveness 32 Kernel Saying 
13 Development, Responsiveness 33a Kernel Saying 
14a Development, Responsiveness 33b Kernel Saying 
14b Kernel Saying 34 Kernel Saying 
14c Responsiveness 35 Kernel Saying 
15 Kernel Saying 36 Kernel Saying 
16a Kernel Saying 37 Development, Responsiveness 
16b Kernel Saying 38a Kernel Saying 
16c Development, Constituency 38b Responsiveness 
17 Kernel Saying 39 Kernel Saying 
18 Development, Responsiveness, 40 Kernel Saying 
Constituency |. 4 Kernel Saying 


19 Development, Responsiveness 49 Kernel Saying 
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43 
44 
45 
46 
47a 
47b 
47c 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60a 
60b 


6la 
61b 


62a 
62b 
63 
64a 
64b 
65 
66 
67 
68a 
68b 
69a 
69b 
69c 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
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Responsiveness 

Kernel Saying (earlier version) 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Constütuency 

Responsiveness, Constituency 

Development, Responsiveness 

Development, Responsiveness 

Development, Responsiveness 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Constituency 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Development, Responsiveness 

Kernel Saying (earler version) 

Development, Responsiveness, 
Constituency 

Kernel Sayings 

Development, Responsiveness, 
Constituency 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Development, Constütuency 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Constituency 

Kernel Saying 

Development, 

Kernel Saying 

Constütuency 

Kernel Saying 

Development, Constituency 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Constituency 


76 
2 


78 
79 
80 
8l 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
9] 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100a-b 
100c 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
11la 
11lb 


111c 
112 
113 
114 


Kernel Saying 

Development, Responsiveness, 
Constituency 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Constituency 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Responsiveness 

Responsiveness 

Responsiveness, Constituency 

Kernel Saying 

Constituency 

Responsiveness 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Development 

Development, Constituency 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Kernel Saying 

Consttuency 

Constituency 

Kernel Saying 

Development, Responsiveness 

Kernel Saying 

Constituency 

Kernel Saying 

Development, Responsiveness, 
Constituency 

Development 

Constituency 

Development, Responsiveness 

Constituency 


C. Implications for the Study of the Gospel of Thomas 


Certainly any reconstruction of the various layers of the Gospel of Thomas 


must be tentative. The "original" gospel version is a minimal text; its recon- 


struction can not allow for the possibility that over the course of üme say- 
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ings may have fallen out of the tradition nor can it determine the sequence 
of sayings in the original version. Moreover, even though the placement 
of sayings into various layers is credible and historically plausible, it remains 
speculative. This means that the reconstruction of the original kernel can 
provide us with insights into some very ancient ideologies of this commu- 
nity, but should not be read as if it were a complete coherent document. 
My reason for reconstructng it is not to recover some pure original form 
of early Chrisüanity or the like, but to provide information about the ear- 
liest ideological discussions and struggles in which this group was engaged. 

My detailed analysis of the kernel gospel as well as the later layers will 
be taken up in future publications. My preliminary analysis of this kernel 
gospel and the various later layers, however, suggests a "probable" sce- 
nario that begins with a very old gospel of sayings of Jesus that likely orig- 
inated from the Jerusalem church. This gospel was carried to eastern Syria, 
seemingly the result of the missionary activity of the Jerusalem church. It 
originally was apocalyptic in orientation, anticipatüing the imminent judg- 
ment of God and the end of the world since, by and large, it consists of 
eschatological sayings warning about the impending destruction and the 
need to prepare for the battle (2e, L. lla, l6a-b, 35, 64, 65, 68a, 69b, 
71, 74, 79, 81, 82, 98, 103, 111a). It seems that the original community 
believed that it was living in a very late stage in history that was charac- 
terized by general chaos and the reversal of normalcy. The day of Judgment 
and the coming Kingdom were imminent (7e, L. 8, 15, 20, 23a, 40, 61a, 
57, 76, 96, 97, 107, 109). The end üme conditions were severe and chaotic; 
relief would only come to those who persevered, maintaining their com- 
mitment to the coming Kingdom and to the hope of their election. 

Of course, this understanding of the original community as a thoroughly 
apocalyptic community is quite the opposite of the accepted scholarly 
hypothesis that the Thomasine gospel and community was non-apocalyptic. 
We discover with the application of this new model that it 1s not until the 
later layers of Thomas that we find the non-apocalyptic (or better: "de-apoc- 
alypücizing") materials introduced into the kernel in order to reinterpret 
the strong eschatological hopes. As time progressed and the needs, theology 
and constituency of the group changed, the gospel had to be modified — 
new sources were used to update the older gospel, new sayings entered 
the text and new interpretations were layered on the older gospel sayings. 

Some of the events or conditions that sparked the modification of the 
text can be seen in the sayings and their interpretations. It seems that this 
community questioned its connection with Jerusalem's authority early on 
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but chose to maintain that connection at first (1e, L. 12). As more and 
more Gentiles converted, however, interpretations shifted so that views on 
observation of Jewish laws shifted to a more accommodatüng position such 
as we also find in the Pauline churches (ze, L. 6a/14a & c, 27, 53). As 
the judgment and eschaton were delayed, the text reflects the theological 
repositioning of the group as they began to focus more and more on the 
mystical axis of apocalypticism rather than the eschatological (ie, L. 3a, 
18, 19, 37, 38b, 51, 59, 83, 84, 108, 111b, 113). 

By the mid- to late- first century, this group seems to have developed 
close connections with Christians in Alexandria, again, probably as a direct 
result of the missionary activity of the Jerusalem church.?' 'These mission- 
aries would have carried information, texts and ideas from one geograph- 
ical location to another, from Alexandria to Jerusalem to eastern Syria and 
back again. This connection seems to have brought with it knowledge of 
a more encratic and hermetic form of Christianity that had been devel- 
oping in Alexandria. This Alexandrian form of Christianity now appealed 
to these Christians of eastern Syria who were struggling to reinterpret their 
theology under the pressure of Gentile conversion and dashed hopes of an 
imminent end. So they modified their gospel to reflect their new under- 
standing of Jesus as the voice of Hermes (ze, L. 3b, 7, 18, 28, 29, 56, 60, 
61b, 67, 69b, 70, 77, 80, 87, 111c, 112) as well as the encratic nature of 
Christianity that was common in. Alexandria (ze., L. 4, 11b, 16c, 21a and 
c, 22, 23b, 49, 50, 64b, 75, 85, 101, 105, 106, 110, 114). They also seem 
to have become involved in a manner of exegeting Jewish scripture, espe- 
cially Genesis 1-3, that was quite popular among Alexandrian Christians, 
and that helped them address some of their concerns about salvation in 
light of the delayed apocalypse (i.e, L. 2, 18, 19, 28, 50, 60, 61b, 77, 83, 
84, 85, 111b). 

According to my previous research on John and Thomas, I think that 
the form of Christianity that was developing in eastern Syria was partic- 
ularly at odds with Johannine Christianity? and there may have been a 
need at the end of the first century for them to legitimate the authority 
of their traditional hero, Judas Thomas (ie, introductory clause and L. 


?/ 'There is an ancient tradition that Barnabas from the Jerusalem church was the 
first to missionize Alexandria (ie, Hom. 1.8-11, 13-14). I think it quite likely that this 
particular tradition reflects the historical memory that the Jerusalem church had mis- 
sionized Alexandria very early. 

** DeConick, Voies of the Mystics. 
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13). By the mid-second century, this gospel had come into more or less 
the form that we now have it and was taken to Alexandria and seems to 
have become part of the early Chrisüan landscape there at this time. 

When the sayings that make up the original kernel gospel are compared 
to other ancient sources, a couple of fascinaüng connections emerge. First, 
when aligned with both Quispel's and Baarda's work on Tatian's Diatessaron, 
in every case that Tatian's version parallels Thomas' version, the saying 1s 
located in the kernel gospel rather than in any of the later layers with. the 
exception of 113 (Quispel: 6, 8, 9, 16, 21, 25, 32, 33, 35, 36, 39, 40, 44, 
45, 46, 47, 48, 55, 57, 63, 64, 66, 68, 74, 79, 86, 89, 90, 91, 94, 95, 96, 
98, 100, 104, 109, 113; Baarda: 4, 8, 9, 10, 16, 20, 21, 26, 32, 33,34, 35, 
38, 39, 40, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 54, 55, 56, 57, 61, 63, 64, 65, 68, 69, 72, 
73, 76, 78, 79, 86, 89, 91, 93, 94, 96, 99, 100, 104, 107, 113).? The par- 
allel between Tatian and 7homas 113 may be explained as the result of 
the influence of the Western Text on Tatan rather than any other con- 
nection since both Codex Bezae and Vetus Latna have the same variant. 
At any rate, this striking agreement between Tatian and the kernel 7homas 
cannot be coincidence especially since other Syrian witnesses seem to be 
aware of many of the sayings found in the later layers of 7homas. For 
instance, the Liber Graduum seems to be familiar with. Logia 6a, 18, 19, 22, 
27, 37, 75, 85, 105, 106? while Macarius with Logia 3, 11, 22, 27, 37, 
51, 112, 113." This may provide some evidence that an early form of the 
Gospel of Thomas similar to the one I have reconstructed was known to Tatian. 
Or could the kernel 7homas be related to the common *Jewish Christian" 
gospel source which Quispel long ago postulated was used by Tatian and 
the compilers of the old Syriac gospels? It 1s certainly tempting to regard 
it as such. 


$ Both Quispel and Baarda have included L. 1 which they indicate parallels John 
8:52. I do not find this parallel to be convincing so I have not included it in my dis- 
cussion. S 2« G. Quispel *L'Évangile selon Thomas et le Diatessaron", VC 13 (1959) 
87-117; Tatian and the Gospel of Thomas (Leiden, 1975); T. Baarda, "Thomas and Tatian;" 
in his Early Transmission of Words of fesus: Thomas, Tatian and the Text of the New Testament 
(VU Boekhandel: Uitgeverj, 1983) 37-49. 

7? D.A. Baker, *"The Gospel of Thomas' and the Syriac 'Liber Graduum,'" TS 12 
(1965/1966) 49-55. 

" G. Quispel, *The Syrian Thomas and the Syrian Macarius", Gnostic Studies 2, 
Nederlands Historisch-Archaeologisch Instituut te Istanbul 34,2 (Leiden, 1975) 113-121; 
Makanus, das Thomasevangelium, und das Lied von der Perle, NTSup 15 (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1967); 
and A. Baker, *Pseudo-Macarius and the Gospel of Thomas", VC 18 (1964) 215-225. 
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Second, just over fifty percent of the sayings in the kernel gospel are 
paralleled in Q, Not even one saying with a Q parallel, however, can be 
found in the later layers. This also cannot be coincidence. It suggests to 
me that the sayings in the kernel gospel of 7homas are some of our oldest 
witnesses to the Jesus traditions. Additionally, my initial analysis of the ker- 
nel gospel seems to indicate that neither € nor the kernel 7homas were 
literarlly dependent upon the other. The sequence, language, and use of 
the parallel sayings suggests that O and 7homas were familiar with sayings 
that were largely apocalyptic in nature and which each text developed in 
its own way—the apocalyptic expectations were intensified in Q while they 
were de-intensified by the addition of the later layers of 7homas. Could the 
sayings parallels in Q and the Gospel of Thomas be independent witnesses 
to a very ancient sayings tradition which was developing in theologically 
diverse directions among Christians living in Palestine and Syria? It cer- 
tainly appears so. 

This view, however, must be qualified because the rolling corpus model 
has severe implications for the issue of literary dependence on other early 
Christian literature, in particular dependence on the synopüc gospels. In 
my opinion, we can no longer make the case for the literary independence 
of the whole Gospel of Thomas because it is quite possible that sayings found 
in the later layers of 7homas may reflect knowledge of one or more of the 
synoptic gospels. In fact, dependence is especially likely at this stage in the 
development of 7homas given the fact that these communities created their 
ideologies in response to the opinions and stances of other Chrstians.^? 
Certainly I am not suggesüng that the entire gospel is dependent on the 
synoptücs. Rather, I think the time has come for us to temper the argu- 
ments for independence. We must now embark on the difficult and time- 
consuming task of asking questions of literary dependence or independence 
on a case by case basis. 

The perspective of the rolling corpus certainly solves the persistent prob- 
lem of the existence of sayings within. 7homas which promote contradictory 
ideologies, such as in the case of sayings favoring early Christian-Jewish 
perspectives (7.e., L. 12) and those clearly promulgatüng later Gentile views 
(Le., L. 53). Since the text reflects decades of ideological struggles and shift- 
ing constituencies, we would expect to see just what we find in the gospel: 
sayings of contradictory natures along with attempts to reinterpret them. 
The process of recontextualization might include creating dialogues out of 


7 DeConick, Voies of the Mystics, 9-18. 
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older sayings, adding interpretative glosses to problematic sayings, framing 
difficult sayings with a new saying or group of sayings, or inserting ques- 
tion and answer pericopes. In all of these cases, the recontextualization 
forces new meaning onto the older problematic sayings. In addition, the 
reinterpretation might take place on the level of the reader himself. He 
might belong to a new interpretative community which joined the Thomase 
community at some point in its history. This shifting constituency might 
have provided alternative ways to read and exegete the gospel. 

Does this shifting constituency and remodeling of ancient Jesus tradi- 
tions mean that the later layers represent less "historical" Jesus material? 
Only if we forget that our understanding of the "historical Jesus" 1s a prod- 
uct of our era. The Christians responsible for the Gospel of Thomas were a 
charismatic community, believing that Jesus, through his spirit, conünued 
to communicate with its members. One must imagine that, for them, not 
only were all of the sayings in the original gospel sayings of the prophet 
himself, but every saying that was added to the gospel over the course of 
time as well. The *historical" Jesus for them was the "living" Jesus who 
was ever-present in their community. As he continued to guide them and 
teach them as their community grew and encountered problems and chang- 
ing needs, they continued to update their gospel with new sayings which 
they believed were answers from Jesus himself. 
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Peder Borgen, Philo of Alexandria, An. Exegete for His Time (Supplements to 
Novum Testamentum LXXXVI). Leiden-New York-Kóln: Brill 1997, x 4 
332 pp., ISBN 90-04-10388-0, DFL 180/U$ $ 106 (clothbound with book 
jacket). 


There are several ways in which one can approach the figure of Philo 
of Alexandria and his writings. Some scholars interpret him as a. Greek 
mystic wearing Jewish robes; other place him within the context of Gnosticism 
or Middle Platonism. In the second half of the last century the under- 
standing has emerged that Philo is first and foremost an exegete. Peder 
Borgen is an important representative of this view, which appears from 
the ütle of his monograph on Philo: Pho of Alexandria. An. Exegete for His 
Time. In the preface to this study he writes that he has gained the insight 
that there is a relationship between exegesis, exegetical traditions, con- 
temporary ideas, and historical context. The present monograph is based 
on this insight. 

In accordance with his view Borgen begins this study by dealing with 
the historical context in which Philo lived. He also compares Philo with 
other Jewish writers. One of his conclusions is that Philo is not an isolated 
figure outside the broad stream of Jewish convictions and atütudes that 
were present in the Jewish community in. Alexandria. In the Jewish com- 
munity the Septuagint played a central role and most of Philo's writings 
consist in exegesis of and expositions on the Laws of Moses. Borgen divides 
them into two main groups: A) Rewriting of the Pentateuch, consisüng of 
the Exposition of the Laws of Moses, On the Life of Moses, and Hypothetica; 
B) Exegetical commentaries, to which the Allegorical Commentary on 
Genesis, and the Questions and Answers on Genests and Exodus belong. Following 
P.S. Alexander, Borgen argues that Philo's exposition of the Laws of Moses 
belongs to the genre of the 'rewritten Bible. According to Alexander 
'Rewritten. Bible texts are narratives, which follow a sequentüal, chrono- 
logical order. Their framework 1s an account of events, and so they may 
described broadly as histories! (p. 56). Philo's rewritten Bible is compara- 
ble to, for instance, Josephus' fewtsh Antiquities. 
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Much attention is paid to the structure of the Philonic treatises. Borgen 
argues that the exegetical form of question and answer is central, because 
it occurs in the Questions and Answers on Genesis and Exodus, in the Exposition, 
in the Zzfe of Moses, and in the Allegorical Commentary. The same form 
is also found in rabbinic exegesis. In a separate chapter Borgen offers a 
detailed examination of On the Giants and On the Unchangeableness of God. He 
shows that the form of question and answer is very prominent, but Philo 
also uses other expository forms, like e.g. a direct paraphrasing exegesis. 

Having analysed the formal structure of Philo's exegetical writings, Borgen 
looks for a directive hermeneutical principle in Philo's exegetical labours. 
According to Philo the translation of Moses! Laws has as goal that these 
Laws should be accepted by the whole world. Philo's exposition of the 
Laws continues the presentation of these Laws to the Greek-speaking world. 
It is a proclamatio graeca. The Jewish exegete can interpret a biblical text on 
two or three levels: 1) the level of the concrete and specific events; 2) the 
level of the cosmic and general principles; 3) the level of God's realm 
above the created world. 

Borgen illustrates the first level, which concerns the practice of the Laws, 
on the basis of the treatises On the Embassy to Gaius and Against Flaccus. 'They 
are generally characterised as historical writings, but Borgen argues that 
they have to be understood within the context of the practice of the Law. 
They show how the Laws of Moses are at work in the Jewish community 
and can cause trouble and conflicts. In these works Philo apphes Pentateuchal 
principles to historical events and persons, and Borgen shows that Philo 
does the same in his exegetical writings. 

There were not only violent relaüons between the Jewish community 
and its environment—as one can see in On the Embassy to Gaius and Against 
Flaccus—, but there was also a more positive form of interaction. At var- 
ious places in his writings Philo focuses on persons who become Jewish. 
Abraham, the founder of the Jewish nation was a proselyte and a model 
for other proselytes. The coming in of proselytes and movements of reach- 
ing out to non-Jews indicate the universal role that the Laws of Moses 
have to play. The Laws are universal because they are a manifestation of 
the cosmic principles. Philo combines universalism with a particularistic 
understanding of Moses" Laws, because he considers those who keep the 
Laws of Moses as the true human beings. 

In this monograph Borgen discusses many interesting aspects of Philo's 
thought and his writings. Considering Philo first and foremost as an exegete, 
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he offers a sound and valuable approach to Philo. His observations on the 
formal structure of Philo's writings—especially his detailed examination of 
some treatises—are very helpful for obtaining insight in the structure of 
the commentaries, which seems at first glance to be rather chaotic. I do, 
however, have my doubts about the qualification of the Exposition of the 
Law as rewritten Bible. The Exposition 1s more than only the rewniüng of 
the Bible: it also contains Philo's own allegorical interpretation and exe- 
gesis. In De Abrahamo, for instance, Philo alternates the literal narrative with 
an allegorical exegesis. He also changes the biblical order of the events in 
Abraham's life. Therefore, I think that the definition. of rewritten. Bible 
does not adequately cover the method that Philo uses in the Exposition. 
Despite this remark I can recommend this monograph to everyone who 1s 
interested in Philo's exegesis, which, as we all know, had a strong impact 
on the theologians of the early Church. With this monograph Borgen has 
again shown that he belongs to the most prominent Philonic scholars of 
our time. 
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René Braun & Claudio Moreschini:. Tertullen. contre Marcion, Tome IV 
(Livre IV), Sources Chréüennes no 456, ISBN: 2-204-06585-4. Paris, Les 
Éditions du Cerf, 2001, 544 pp. 


Adversus Marcionem is ''ertullian's longest work. It is also perhaps his most 
important work. It contains unforgettable passages: 'If I offer you a wild 
rose, Marcion, will you still criticise the creator? Whereas Marcion was 
disgusted by the placenta which protects a baby during parturition, Tertullian, 
a happily married man and a foursquare fellow, speaks about the reverenda 
opera naturae. He sees a certain progress in the history of salvation, from 
retaliation to personal responsibility already in the Old Testament (II, 15). 
In books IV and V he proves without the shadow of a doubt that Jesus 
presupposes the Old Testament and its God. What strikes me most when 
re-reading his book after so many years is his phenomenal knowledge, by 
heart, of the First Testament: the man must have had an iron memory. 

Moreover, Adversus Marcionem was the main source of Adolf (von) Harnack's 
influential monograph Marcion, Das Evangelium vom fremden Gotte, Leipzig 
1924^ and his controversial reconstruction of Marcion's view on the rela- 
tüonship of Gospel and Law. Harnack tried to disengage Marcion from 
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contemporary Gnosticism and turn him into a forerunner of Luther and 
himself: he wanted to abolish the Old Testament, a theory rather popu- 
lar in Germany untl 1945. Today, after Nag Hammadi, it would seem 
that the Fathers were right when they suggested that a certain Gnostic 
called Cerdo was instrumental in transmitüng to Marcion the Gnostic dis- 
tincüon between an Unknown God and a malicious demiurge. Harnack 
never told his readers that according to Tertullian, Marcion and the 
Marcionites boasted to have a perceptive faculty, agmitjo, gnosis, by which 
they knew their new God (I, 9). Moreover, Harnack's amateurish sugges- 
tion that Tertulhan used a Latin translation of Marcion's Greek Luke and 
Paul was based on such shaky philological foundations that it has been 
laid to rest by several scholars, recently by Ulrich Schmid, Marcion. und. sein 
Apostolos (Berlin - New York 1995). It has been shown that Marcion's doc- 
trinal interventions in the text of Luke and Paul were minimal and that 
Tertullian translated a Greek text into Latin. Nevertheless Harnack's book 
was reprinted (Darmstadt 1996). 

For all these reasons a new edition, translation and commentary of 
Adversus Marcionem IV. by two eminent scholars is most welcome. René 
Braun, honorary professor of Latin language and literature at Nice, has 
renewed Tertullianean studies with his book Deus Christianorum (1977). In 
this he showed that the 'Latin of the Christians! (read: Catholics) as a spe- 
cial language ("Sondersprache") never existed. The technical idiom of the 
African Christians, of which Tertullian is the main witness, originated in 
the synagogue (zstrumentum for Scripture); the Valenünians of Carthage, 
who spoke Latin (not the Roman Valentinians, who like their Catholic 
brothers spoke Greek), contributed specific dogmatic terms like consubstan- 
tialis; lertulhan, who was a Montanist when he wrote Adversus Marctonem, 
was a talented coiner of neologisms, some of which had no future (e.g. 
prolatio, for projection). 

In the seventies of the last century, Braun edited and translated into 
French the first three books of Adversus Marcionem, on the one God, his 
anthropomorphic Logos and the prophetic predicaons of the Messiah in 
the First Testament. After fifteen years he took upon himself to edit the 
rest, together with Claudio Moreschini, and it took them five years to 
achieve the edition of book IV, an interminable writing on the Gospel of 
the heretic. The translation of the difficult Latin 1s adequate and elegant. 
Every chapter is preceded by a summary, a desideratum of the late, lamented 
Waszink. Difficult expressions are explained. Harnack is taken to task as 
often as not for attributing to Marcion views of Tertullian ( figura corporis 
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eius in the description of the Eucharist, is Tertullian's interpretation and 
should not be spiritualised). A. short introduction determines the date of 
the book, before De carne Christi between 208 and 212. A useful survey of 
the chapters is added. 

Claudio Moreschini is the leader of the Insütute of Latin Philology at the 
University of Pisa. He 1s an expert on ancient Christian literature, especially 
Christian Hermetsm. He still practises the noble art of text constitution. 
As such he edited the prestigious Teubner text of the philosophical works 
of Apuleius, including the Hermetic Asclepius, in. 1997, a high point in the 
history of Latin philology. In 1971 he edited the five books of Tertullian 
against Marcion. Nobody is better equipped to give us now the definitive 
text of this work. His apparatus criticus shows that the days of reactionary 
text criticism are over: more than once he accepts the conjectures of the 
much-criücised Aemilius Kroymann (Vienna 1906) and of the idiosyncratic 
E. Evans (Oxford 1972), who knew Laün and Tertullian so well that he 
did not need the help of H. Hoppe's studies on the syntax and style of 
Tertullian (1908 and 1932). 

I have only one criticism to make: René Braun ignores the certain results 
of New Testament text criticism. I will take my time to make this point 
clear, because it 1s important. The 'standard edition' of the New Testament 
in Greek, Nestle-Aland??, sometimes mentions Marcion in the critical appa- 
ratus under the text. This suggests that it is a correction due to Marcion. 
That is completely misleading, because, when the same reading is also 
attested by the Vetus Latina, it simply means that it is the text in use in 
the Roman congregation before 144, the year Marcion was excommuni- 
cated. As such it 1s the oldest existing version of the text of Luke and Paul. 
This text, like so many other copies, was good but not perfect. It shows 
all the signs of having been written by professional scribes, with the errors, 
emendations and marginal glosses of a normal manuscript. It already exhibits 
some readings which were later characteristic of the Western Text. For 
this reason I call it pre-Western. One of its distinctive features was its 
arrangement of the Pauline epistles. Not Romans, but Galatians preceded 
Corinthians. Not only the Epistles of 5t Paul, but also the Gospel of Luke 
had such a pre-Western text. In the course of the second century almost 
all the writings of the New Testament were submitted to a thorough revi- 
sion which ended up in the Western Text. Only the Apocalypse of John 
and the Letters of James, Peter and John escaped the hands of Western 
correctors. This process was finished before 180, because both Irenaeus 
(after 185) and Tertullian (ca. 200) have a full-grown Western Text. It is 
a plausible hypothesis that this work was executed in Rome, with which 
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Carthage and Lyon had a special relationship. Already at that tme Rome 
may have had the authority, propter. potiorem. princibalitatem, to. establish. the 
definitive text of Holy Writ as part of the Canon. It was not for nothing 
that in the end Paul's Epistle to the Romans took pride of place. 


l 


Marcion's text of Luke told the story of the institution of the Lord's sup- 
per, Luke 22:19-20, in the usual sequence. It mentioned first the bread 
(40, 3: hoc est corbus meum), then the cup (40, 4: calicts mentio). Marcion had 
not the slightest reason to intervene in the text for doctrinal reasons. We 
must assume that this was the pre-Western shape of the text in Rome 
before 144 CE. The 'standard text" of Kurt Aland, however, is very different. 
It mentions first the cup, then the bread, and adds the anamnésis: do this 
in remembrance of me. Then follows another cup. The Codex Bezae (D), a 
representative of the Western Text, mentions the cup first, then the bread, 
and has no anamnésis at all. According to many scholars this may reflect 
a ritual as was in use in the primitive congregation in Jerusalem where 
they broke bread from house to house and did eat their meat wh glad- 
ness and singleness of heart, according to Acts 2:46. This would be a joy- 
ful communal meal and not a memorial service. Echoes of this Hierosolymite 
rite are to be found in the Edessene Syriac Anaphores of Addai and Mari, 
in the Mystagogical Catecheses of Cynl of Jerusalem and in the Gospel 
of John, ch. 13 (cf. G. Rouwhorst, (La célébranon de l'Eucharisüe dans 
l'Église Primitive', Questions Liturgiques 74, 9 (1993) 39-112). 

In the Gospel for the Hebrews Jesus after his resurrection first of all appears 
to his brother James the Just and institutes the Lord's Supper with. the 
words: 'Bring a table and bread'. He took the bread, blessed it and gave 
it to James the Just and said to him: 'My brother, eat thy bread, for the 
Son of Man is risen from among those that sleep' (Hieronymus, De vtris 
illustribus 2). It would seem that the so-called long recension of Luke is an 
interpolation from an extra-canonical Judaic tradition, due to a grammatt- 
cus in Rome who was familiar with Jewish Christian lore and ritual. This 
must have happened before 180 when the processing of the Western Text 
had come to an end. 


2 


27, 2: exleriora, inquil, calicis lavatis (Luke 11:39). There is not one of the 
thousands of manuscripts of the New Testament, which transmits Aobeze, 
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you wash, for koapiGete, you make clean. And yet we must assume that 
it is not due to the pen of Tertullian or of Marcion, because it is also 
attested elsewhere: 'Why do you wash the outside of the cup' (Gospel of 
Thomas, log. 89). 'This 1s nearer to reality, because according to some rab- 
bis the inside of a vessel remains ritually pure, even if the outside has been 
defiled: in that case only the outside has to be washed off. This reading is 
understandable in a writing like the Gospel according to Thomas, which in part 
contains Judaic-Christian Gospel tradition. 

It would seem that an able and professional grammaticus, who was famil- 
iar with. Jewish. Chrisüan. Gospel tradition preferred /avatis, because it is 
more adequate. À later clerk may have replaced it, because unmistakably 
Luke and his source Q wrote xoOaptGete, you clean out. This transpires 
from Matth. 28:25. Such a harmonisation is quite common in the Western 
lext. Ihe variant fyou wash' is also found in Tatian's Diatessaron, both in 
the Western branch (Venetian: /avate) and in the Eastern branch (Persian: 
lavate). This seems to indicate that this reading goes back to Tatian him- 
self. 'This is best explained by the hypothesis that Tatian took a pre-Western 
text of the Gospels with him when he left Rome, and went to the Orient, 
where he wrote his Gospel harmony about 170 CE. 


3 


31, 12: homo quidam fecit cenam (Luke 14:16). Magnam (péyo) 1s absent in 
Marcion's text. The same is the case in the Gospel of Thomas 64: 'A man 
had guest-friends, and when he had prepared the dinner, he sent his servant 
to invite the guest-friends'. Thomas reports that the man had guest-friends, 
to whom such a treat was due. When he had prepared the dinner (Coptic 
perfectum primum — Greek aoristus: éxotnoe, punctual aspect verbal). Lucas 
nos in medias res rapit, he takes it for granted that one gives a dinner to 
one's club friends. Therefore one should translate: a man had prepared a 
banquet, and not: a man had organised a dinner. Matth. 22:2 also omits 
HÉyo. According to him it was a marriage banquet (yó&poc). However, 
Aramaic müischtuta means both: marriage feast and dinner. Therefore Thomas, 
Matthew and Luke, all three go back to the same Aramaic prototype. 
lertullian was a good exegete. He saw that according to Luke, the host 
sent his servant first to the outcasts of Israel (ex eadem adhuc ciitate) and 
then to the Gentles (nos am de extraneis gentibus). No wonder, because Luke, 
himself a gentile from Antioch, loves to stress this aspect of the message 
of Jesus. It is quite remarkable that Thomas only reports the calling of the 
outcasts in Israel: *Go out to the streets. According to the author of the 
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Gospel of Thomas, Jesus was not sent but to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel. That is Judaic Christian. theology. 


4 


27, 9: Quam vero clavem habebant legis doctores nisi interpretationem legis? 'T'ertullian 
alludes to Luke 11:52: 'Woe unto you, you Lawyers, for you have taken 
away (füpoce) the key of knowledge'. Tertullian again proves to be a com- 
petent exegete: he knows that in this verse the key of Gnosis, or rather 
the key, namely the Gnosis (genitivus epexegeticus) alludes to the interpreta- 
tion of the oral tradition (Mishna) of the written Law of Moses. This made 
them the legitimate interpreters of the Law of Moses and the oral tradi- 
tion which was later codified in Talmud, Gemara and Midrash. The Gospel 
of Marcion, however, states that they Lave the key. Marcion was no friend 
of the Pharisees and the Scribes. It is more plausible that it was the pre- 
Western text of Rome which contained such an acknowledgement and 
appreciation of the Pharisees. And as a matter of fact Jusün Martyr, who 
lived in Rome about 150 CE, reads: tàg kAeig Éyete, you. have the keys 
(Dialogue with Trypho, 17, 4). The Gospel of Thomas offers the same variant; 
the Pharisees and the Scribes have received (£Aofov) the keys of knowl- 
edge. Here the Pharisees are not cursed nor are they called hypocrites. 
This is in complete agreement with the Judaic Christian pseudo-Clementine 
wriüngs which opine that the Pharisees and the Scribes have received the 
keys of knowledge and acknowledge, and appreciate them as the legitimate 
heirs of Moses (Homihae III, 18, 3). There is a great difference between 
the Gentile Christian Gospels and the Judaic Christian Gospel tradition as 
far as the Pharisees are concerned. Again one has the impression that a 
professional and competent grammaticus, who was familiar with. Jewish 
Christian lore, has at an early date intervened in the Gospel text of the 
Chnsüan congregation of Rome. 

These are only some specimina. 'They show that the pre-Western text in 
Rome was most remarkable and deserves ample commentary. We may 
expect that in the coming edition of book V of Adversus Marcionem, the text 
of St Paul's Epistles will receive greater attention. It may sometimes contain 
authentic readings which have until now escaped the attention of editors 
of the New Testament. Apart from these few remarks, this new edition of 
Adversus Marcionem is excellent in every respect. 
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John Behr, Asceticism and Anthropology in Irenaeus and Clement, Oxford-New 
York: Oxford University Press 2000, xi - 261 pp., ISBN 0-19-827000-3, 
f, 40.00 (cloth with book jacket). 


In this book, B. sets out a rather clear agenda of his intentions. Firstly, 
he aims to confront the traditional concept of asceticism as a phenome- 
non pertaining solely to the monastic movement. This he does by point- 
ing out the ascetic elements in two theologies hailing from periods prior 
to the emergence of monasticism. Secondly, he aims to take issue with a 
tendency in modern research to allow to too great an extent the researchers' 
own structural considerations to determine the results arrived at through 
investigation of earlier ages' ascetic currents. À suchlike anachronistic inter- 
pretation of early Christianity's ascetic trends or currents, B. finds in the 
writings of, among others, P. Brown and M. Foucault. This is a tendency 
which B. seeks to challenge by looking at Irenaeus" and Clement's asceü- 
cism in the context of their theology as a whole. Thirdly, B. wants to under- 
stand the two theologians' asceticism in the context of their anthropology. 
There are thus both important and interesting perspectives in B.'s book. 

In the first chapter of the book, B. goes through Irenaeus' whole the- 
ology from the basic foundation concept of oikonomia. This 1s a justihiable 
approach, well-suited to a summing-up of Irenaeus' theology. However, B. 
puts too much emphasis on the concept of growth. This way, the idea of 
the restoration of the original state of creation which Irenaeus calls re- 
capitulation is rendered largely homeless in his exposition of Irenaeus' sal- 
vation-economical theology. According to B., Irenaeus understands the Fall 
of Man not as an expression of man through his sin ruining an original 
state of perfection, but rather as an expression of man through an attempt 
to turn away from God and become independent from Him coming to 
realise his dependence on the Creator. Thus, in B.'s interpretation, Irenaeus 
views the Fall as a necessary experience, furthering man's advance towards 
a state of completion. Similarly, this completion is, as B. sees it, not the 
restoration of an original state of perfection, but completion achieved 
through growth towards a new state, which has not existed before. B.'s 
heavy emphasis on the growth concept means, that the connection between 
the restoration of the original and the growth towards the new is lost. As 
far as I can see, the Fall as understood by Irenaeus means a radical break 
with the original state desired by God, the childhood state so beautifully 
described in the first chapters of Epideixis. This childhood state was a state 
of growth. "That which is broken off by the Fall is thus the man-child's 
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potential for growth. Recapitulation, which plays a central róle in Irenaeus' 
theology, is a term signifying the restoration of this childhood and growth 
state. It 1s thus not an original perfection which is restored, but an origi- 
nal potential for growth with the help of the Spirit towards future escha- 
tological completion. T'his—in my view—-decisive connection between restora- 
tion and the growth perspective in Irenaeus! theology is blurred by B.s 
strong emphasis on the growth concept. 

After the lengthy introduction to Irenaeus' theology, B. manages in two 
relatively short chapters to deal with Irenaeus! anthropology and asceticism 
respectively. In Chapter Two, B. shows that the protology is christologi- 
cally orientated, in that Irenaeus! creation-teaching is about the creation 
of true humanity, demonstrated by Christ's incarnation as a true and per- 
fect human being. B. furthermore underlines the important antignostic 
point, that the human body, formed from clay, 1s created in God's image. 
This is the basis for the positive view of human corporeality embodied in 
Irenaeus' theology and which also characterises his asceticism. Finally, and 
as a decisive point, B. emphasises that the life breathed into the human 
body fashioned at the moment of man's creation is given by God. It is 
God's Spirit which is at work in his creation from beginning to end. This 
is the case both with the breath or life-spirit common to all living beings, 
and the refinement of the life-spirit brought about by God's Holy Spirit 
through baptism. 

Chapter Three contains an induction into what B. calls Human Growth. 
This chapter deals with Irenaeus' understanding of asceticism. In this short 
chapter, it is made clear why B. has laid so much weight on growth in 
his introduction to Irenaeus! theology. This he has done because the growth 
concept becomes synonymous with asceticism. According to B., asceticism 
in Irenaeus thinking is the same as growth towards true and complete 
humanity. This equation between asceticism and growth towards true 
humanity means that asceticism as understood by Irenaeus takes on a char- 
acter different from what is normally associated with the concept of asceticism. 
Understood in this way, asceticism embodies a positive view of corporeality, 
an underlining of the value of human fellowship etc. True asceticism for 
Irenaeus is that which ascetics in times to come would seek to escape from 
through their asceticism! Although B. here quite rightly demonstrates a 
basic characteristic in Irenaeus! theology, it has to be considered whether 
or not it is misleading to speak of asceticism in this context. 

In the second part of the book on the anthropology and asceticism of 
Clement B. chooses a framework different from that of the first part. We 
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are not in this second part given any general introduction to Clements 
theology, but a division into three chapters corresponding to the relationship 
between Clements three principal works, Protreptikos, Paidagogos and. Stromateis. 
The first chapter in the second part of the book (Chapter Four) based on 
Protrebtikos deals with anthropology in general, ie. with created man. The 
second chapter based on Paidagogos deals with the newly converted Christians 
and their life. The third chapter based on Stromateis deals with the per- 
fected Christian life. B. points out that this process of upbringing is Clement's 
way of unfolding his salvation-economy. Amid all the differences, a con- 
nection between Irenaeus and Clement's theologies 1s thus indicated. 

In Chapter Four, B. discusses Clement's views on created and fallen 
man's life: Man, according to Clement, is created as a child with an uncom- 
pleted perfection. In other words, man 1s created with the full potential 
for perfection within him, and, similarly, he possesses a growth potential 
which can bring him to perfection. This growth dynamism is expressed 
through Clement's use of the concept of man's creation in God's image, 
according to which man is to grow from creation in this image to com- 
pletion in God's likeness. This growth is interrupted, however, by the Fall, 
making the incarnation of Logos necessary. 

Chapter Five examines man's rebirth as a. Chrisüan and the ordinary 
Christian life. According to Clement, man 1s reborn through baptism to a 
lfe as a Christian. This Christian life is perfect, although it is not a per- 
fection yet achieved, but merely an anticipation of the eschatological per- 
fection. Life as a Christian in our world is therefore to be understood as 
an upbringing or training. The Chrisüan must be brought up and trained 
in the Chrisaan life. This process takes place through a cooperation between 
man and Logos, who is the great teacher. Even at the point of creation, 
man has been given the wherewithal to achieve perfection through his own 
efforts. But this can come about only by working with Logos. For the ordi- 
nary Chrstan, growth towards perfecüon calls for an asceüc life. This 
asceticism. does not have to take the form of strict abstinence from all 
worldly pleasures, but the Christian life must be one of moderation. This 
is so, for example, in relation to food, drink and sexuality. 

The last chapter of the book is based on Stromatess in which Clement 
deals with the higher Christian life. This superior form of Christian hfe is 
characterised by the tension between the simple, elementary Christians and 
the more advanced Christians. Clement often characterises this tension as 
one between faith (istis) and knowledge (nostis). In the passage from fistis 
to gnosis, the Christian does not replace faith with knowledge, but faith 
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remains in place as the foundation for knowledge. With Clement there 1s 
thus no negative view of faith. The goal of Clement's Gnostic is the pas- 
sionless state (apatheia). 'This is a concept which he has taken from the Stoics. 
This apathetic state or condition is, according to Clement, a gift from God, 
but one given only to those who themselves seek it. The path towards the 
goal is therefore asceticism and instruction. The instruction consists of 
teaching of and induction into the Bible's esoteric and deeper meaning. 
The asceticism, which is what interests B. most, is the Gnostic's efforts to 
attain the state where the body can function normally without its desires 
disturbing the Gnostic. Clement does not believe that the aim of the asceti- 
cism 1s to sever the Gnostic from his body and the world, but to set the 
Gnostic free from these things to give him independence from them. 
According to Clement, the Gnostic cannot withdraw fully from the world 
anyway, for the Gnostic too lives in a state of anticipation of the escha- 
tological perfection which is to come. 

Although a good deal of criticism. as outlined above can be levelled 
against both the content and structure of B.'s representation of Irenaeus' 
and Clement's anthropology and asceticism, his book provides a good intro- 
duction to important aspects of both Irenaeus! and Clement's theology, this 
being a prerequisite for an understanding of their views on asceticism and 
anthropology. B. has also successfully shown that asceticism is to be found 
in other and earlier forms than that based on monasticism. And, last but 
not least, B. has succeeded in indicating an inner connection between 
anthropology and asceticism. With. Irenaeus and Clement, asceticism takes 
a form which corresponds to their anthropology. The fundamental significance 
of anthropology in the two theologians' theology is thus underlined a per- 
spective worth following in the case of other patristic theologians. 
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A. Meredith, Gregory of .Nyssa (The Early Church Fathers), Routledge, 
London-New York, 1999, 166 pp., ISBN 0-415-11839-5 (hoj; 0-415-11840-9 
(pbk). £ 55.00 (ho); Z; 15.99 (pbk). 


The Early Church Fathers series aims at making the patrisüc period 
more accessible by presenting translations of a selection of key-texts by the 
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major Fathers. This volume on Gregory of Nyssa is an excellent intro- 
duction to the writings and thought of the most speculative of the three 
Cappadocians, written by one of the masters in the field. The translated 
texts (with introductions) are preceded by a general introduction (1-27) and 
followed by an epilogue (pp. 129-139; inter alia a brief comparison with 
Origen and Augustine and a sketch of his later influence on Denis the 
Areopagite, Maximus Confessor and Gregory Palamas), endnotes (140-161), 
a useful basic bibliography and indices (161-165). Meredith's selection of 
texts highlights three aspects of Gregory: his contribution to doctrinal issues 
(his discussions with. Eunomius, with the Pneumatomachians and with 
Apolinarius); his preoccupations with philosophical questions (especially the 
nature of fate) and his spirituality. As illustrative for these aspects, Meredith 
presents fluent translations of the following texts: Agamst Eunomis 1.156- 
182; Against the Macedonians, 19-26; Against Apolin(n)arus, 16-22; the first part 
of Against Fate; Oratio  Catechetica, 19-24; Against. Eunomius 2.84-96; On the 
Beatitudes Vl; the Lzfe of Moses (several fragments); Commentary on the Song of 
Songs 15 (on Cant. 6,1-9). Thus the volume does only deal with the the- 
ologian and the spiritual author in Gregory, not with the pastor and the 
bishop. This is not unfair: in a volume of 165 pages one cannot mention 
everything and after all Gregory's sermons constitute only a minority of 
the corpus of his preserved writings. Moreover, the aspects highlighted by 
Meredith have been most on the foreground of the scholarship. 

Nobody familiar with. Meredith's work will be surprised that this intro- 
ductory volume offers besides interesting texts also excellent introductions, 
densely packed with information, supplemented by that in the notes. The 
latter most notably contain many interesüng references to other works, 
bring clarifications or add nuance when needed. Thus the book has some- 
thing on offer for both the general readership and the specialist. Let me 
add three more footnotes to the volume. In the context of his sketch of 
the Cappadocian religious background (general introduction, p. 1), Meredith 
refers to the syncretistic sect of the Hypsiasterians, who worshipped *the 
most high God'. With regard to this large and widespread religious move- 
ment, one can now refer to two very recent contributions: S. Mitchell, 7/e 
Cult of Theos Hypsistos between Pagans, Jews, and Christians, Yn P. Athanassiadi and 
M. Frede (eds.), Pagan Monotheism in Late Antiquity (Oxford, 1999), pp. 81- 
149 and Y. Ustünova, 7he Supreme Gods of the Bosporan Kingdom. Celestial 
Aphrodite and. the Most. High. God (Religions in the Graeco-Roman World, 
135; Leiden, 1999), pp. 177-285. Two more notes could be added to the 
subsection on Gregory of Nyssa's involvement in the Pneumatomachian 
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controversy. In Agatnst the Macedonians, 19-26, Gregory argues for the divin- 
ity of the Spintt on the basis of his involvement in baptism. Here one can 
also refer to the homily On the Baptism of Christ (see esp. GNO IX, p. 229, 
l. 6-19). Both homilies were probably delivered in 383, at the aftermath 
of the Council of Constanünople. Gregory's contribution to pneumatology 
did not stop there. In his First Homily on Stephen, the Protomartyr, from 386, 
Gregory also addresses the issue of the divinity of the Spirit and counters 
a new Pneumatomachian argument, based on Acts 7,55. In this passage 
it is stated that Stephen saw the heavens open and was able to see the 
doxa of the Father and the Son. From the absence of the Spirit in Stephen's 
vision, the Pneumatomachians deduced his unequal status. Gregory answers 
that it was only because of the involvement of the Spinit that Stephen was 
able to have his vision. Later on, Asterius of Amaseia in his Homily on 
Stephen, to some degree derivative of Gregory's, adduces the same argu- 
ment, albeit in an anti-Sabellian context (/n. Stephanum, 12-13; ed. C. Datema, 
Astertus of Amasea. Homilies I-XIV, Leiden, 1970, pp. 171-172). 

Meredith has produced an excellent introductory volume and a very 
suitable textbook for a specialized course on Gregory of Nyssa. As the 
above notes may testify, he also invites for further probing and research 
in the wriüngs and thought of 'the Father of Fathers'. 
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Paul Rorem - John C. Lamoreaux, john of Scythopolis and the Dionysian 
Corpus. Annotating the Areopagite. Oxford Early Christan Studies. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press 1998. 294 Seiten. ISBN 0-19-826970-6. 


Neun Jahre nach seiner vielbeachteten Buchveróffentlichung über Biblical 
and liturgical Symbols within the Pseudo-Dionysian Synthesis" (Diss. Princeton 
1980; im Druck Toronto 1984 [7 STPIMS 71]) und sechs Jahre nach 
Erscheinen einer i.w. von ihm angeregten kommentierten Übersetzungs- 
ausgabe der Areopagitica in englischer Sprache (Pseudo-Dionysius, The 
Complete Works, New York/Mahwah 1987), zu der er ein Vorwort, die 
Anmerkungen und (nicht náher umschriebene) Übersetzungshilfen beisteu- 
erte, hat P. Rorem, inzwischen Professor für Kirchengeschichte am Princeton 
Theological Seminary, 1. J. 1993 emen umfangreicheren ,,Kommentar* zu 
den Dionystexten (samt Einführung in deren Wirkungsgeschichte) vorgelegt 
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(P. Rorem, Pseudo-Dionysius. A Commentary on the Texts and an Intro- 
duction on their Influence, New York/Oxford 1993), der im Untertitel 
allerdings besser als ,, Einführung" (in die dionysianischen Texte und deren 
FinfluB) ausgegeben worden wáre, da er die Bedingungen eines ,,Kom- 
mentars" im strengen Sinne schwerlich erfüllt (cf. dazu lediglich meine ein- 
gehende Würdigung in: Panchaia [FS f. K. Thraede], hg. v. M. Wacht, 
Münster 1995 [ JAC.E 22], p. 175-181). Der Verf. kündigte in diesem Band 
auch bereits, als náchste Etappe seiner Dionysforschungen, eine Überset- 
zungsausgabe der Dionysscholien an (ib., p. 4s), wobei allen Wissenden 
klar sein mufite, daf) dies nur in Zusammenarbeit mit B. R. Suchla —- 
Góttüngen gelingen kónne, die seit langem eine Scholienedinion im Rahmen 
der Gótanger Dionysausgabe vorbereitet und schon bis zu diesem Zeitpunkt 
das meiste zur Entwirrung der komplizierten Überlieferungsverháltnisse und 
zur Klárung der Zuordnungsfragen geleistet hatte. Frau Suchla ist auch 
erstmals die Erkenntnis zu verdanken, daB zum Corpus areopagitischer 
Schriften, so, wie sie geschichtlich wirksam geworden sind, nahezu von 
Anfang an als integrierender Bestandteil ein — im Laufe der Zeit anwach- 
sendes, im. Kern auf Johannes von Skythopolis zurückgehendes - Kom- 
mentarwerk gehórt. ,,Ohne dessen hinreichende Kenntnis (einschheBlich 
seiner Überlieferungsgeschichte) láBt sich auch die Wirkungsgeschichte 
des C(orpus) A(reopagiticum) nicht zutreffend nachzeichnen und angemes- 
sen würdigen". Da dem jedoch die vóllig überholte, bei Migne (PG 4) - 
fehlerhaft — zusammen mit der lat. Übersetzung durch P. Lansselius 
wiederabgedruckte Corderius-Ausgabe aus dem frühen 17. Jahrhundert 
entgegensteht, ,,kann so lange nur mit allem Vorbehalt über die Wirkungs- 
geschichte des CA Auskunft gegeben werden, bis die Neuedition der sog. 
Maximosscholien vorliegt" (A. M. Ritter, loc. cit., p. 176). 

P. Rorem und sein Mitarbeiter J. C. Lamoreaux (damals Doktorand in 
Duke), über dessen Anteil am Ganzen der Leser im unklaren gelassen wird, 
haben nicht warten mógen. Die Frage ist, ob sie sich und der Wissenschaft 
damit einen Gefallen getan haben. - Doch zunáchst: Was beinhaltet und 
was leistet ihr Buch? 


Es enthált nach einer Einleitung (p. 1-6) zwei — annáhernd gleich umfangrei- 
che — Hauptteile: Teil I ist überschrieben: ,, Johannes von Skythopolis und 
das Corpus Dionysiacum" (p. 7 [9]-137) und bespricht: 1. die früheste Rezep- 
tion des Corpus (innerhalb und auferhalb des ,, Monophysitismus* des 6. 
Jahrhunderts), 2. Leben und Werk des Johannes von Skythopolis (unter beson- 
derer Berücksichtigung seiner Dionysscholien, samt Prolog), 3. die Quellen der 
Scholien (christliche und pagane, biblische und liturgische), 4. ,,Erlósungslehren 
und Háresievorwürfe" (wie sie in den Scholien enthalten sind) und 5. ,,Echtheit, 
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Platonismus, Plotin* (es geht dabei um die ,,Echtheit"* des CD nach Johannes, 
dessen ,,Platonismus" und dessen Gebrauch Plotins bei seiner Kommentierung 
der Dionystexte zum Problem des Bósen). Teil II bietet eine Auswahlübersetzung 
der johanneischen Dionysscholien (p. 139 [141]-263), und zwar in der 
Reihenfolge ,,Himmlische Hierarchie", ,Kirchliche Hierarchie", ,,Góttliche 
Namen", ,,Mystische Theologie" und Briefe, samt deren Prolog, wobei nach 
Auskunft der Vorbermerkung zur Übersetzung solche Kommentierungen berück- 
sichtigt sind, die die Autoren als ,reprásentativ für die Hauptthemen und die 
Methodik des Werkes im ganzen* betrachteten (p. 141); zwei Drittel des 
(Johannes zuzuschreibenden) Kommentartextes seien aufgenommen worden, 
darunter die Scholien zur ,Mystischen Theologie" vollstándig (ibid.). Folgt 
eine Appendix mit einer ,,Kollanon* der Schohen (p. 264-277), d.h. mit einem 
Vergleich der Migne-(Corderius-)Ausgabe mit der syrischen Scholienüberlieferung, 
so, wie ihn B. R. Suchla vor mehr als 20 Jahren in ihrer Schrift ,,Die soge- 
nannten Maximus-Scholien des Corpus Dionysiacum Areopagiticum* (Gótüngen 
1980) für die Scholien zu De divinis nominibus, die ,umfangreichsten und bedeut- 
samsten des gesamten Corpus" (ibid., p. 47), publiziert hat; nach demselben 
Muster wird nun der Vergleich für die restlichen Teile des Corpus in 
Tabellenform vorgelegt. Den AbschluB des Ganzen bilden eine (knappe) 
Bibliographie (p. 278-286) und ein Personen- und Sachregister (p. 287-294). 


Die Basis der Darlegungen auch des Teils I, in seinen Hauptpartien 
zumindest, bildet Teil IL, der, wenn ich ihn nicht miflverstanden habe, den 
Anspruch erhebt, den neuesten Stand in der Identifizierung des johannei- 
schen Scholienwerks wenigstens umrifhaft erkennbar zu machen (cf. p. 54 
[what we now know to be John's scholia^| mit p. 38 [,.... our provi- 
sional identification of those scholia by John will probably not be reduced 
in number, if perhaps a few additional scholia will be added by a detailed 
collation of the early Greek recension. For this reason, the set of scholia 
which we have isolated can form a sure starting-point for an examination 
of John's exegetical labours"]). Darum kann sich auch meine Besprechung 
auf diesen (zweiten) Teil des Buches konzentrieren. 

Die Verfasser schlieBen ihre üblichen. acknowledgements (p. V) mit einem 
besonderen Dank an B. R. Suchla, die, ,über die Jahre hin nicht allein 
viele Fragen beantwortet" habe, sondern ohne deren ,fruchtbare Forschungen" 
(semtnal researches) auch ein Werk wie das nun vorgelegte nicht einmal vor- 
stellbar gewesen wáàre. Man würde danach erwarten, da sie sich vor 
Veróffentlichung ihres Buches nach dem aktuellen Stand der Dinge in der 
Vorbereitung der kriüschen Edition der Dionysscholien durch Frau Suchla 
erkundigt hátten, was jedoch offensichtlich nicht der Fall war; das ist umso 
unbegreiflicher, als Frau Suchla bereits 199] auf dem 11. Intern. Patristiker- 
kongref in Oxford óffentlich erklárt hatte, sie sei ,,heute in der Lage, das 
griechische Corpus der Johannes von Skythopolis-Scholen nach — wie mir 
scheint — unanfechtbaren Kriterien zu identifizieren und auch zu edieren 
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(B. R. Suchla, Zur geplanten Neuedition der Scholia ad Corpus Dionysiacum 
Areopagiticum, 1n: Studia Patristrica 27, Leuven 1993, p. 209-212; hier: 211). 
Da hátten doch die Alarmglocken láuten müssen! — Ich habe mich dage- 
gen kundig gemacht und Text und kritischen Apparat zu Prolog und 
Kommenterung von Kapitel I der ,,Góttlichen Namen" einsehen kónnen, 
wofür ich der Herausgeberin herzlich danke! Ich komme danach zu fol- 
genden Schlüssen: 

a) Die Verfasser verzeichnen in ihrer Übersetzung des Prologs die sechs 
(unterschiedlich. umfangreichen) Passagen, an denen der Text von den 
Handschriften schwankend überhefert wird, und ziehen sich 1m Anmerkungs- 
apparat konsequent mit Bemerkungen aus der Affáre wie, ,einige Hand- 
schriften* heBen hier mehr oder weniger viel Text aus, den jedoch Frau 
Suchla für original halte. Von den Gründen ihrer textkritischen. Entschei- 
dungen, die sie ja lángst eingehend dargelegt hat (vgl. B. R. Suchla, Die 
Überlieferung des Prologs des Johannes von Skythopolis zum griechischen 
Corpus Dionysiacum Areopagiticum, Gótüngen 1984), erfáhrt der Leser 
rein gar nichts. Ist hier nicht die ,,Urteilsenthaltung" (noy) auf die Spitze 
getrieben? 

b) Die Verfasser bieten keine komplette Übersetzung der Scholien des 
Johannes, sondern nur eine Auswahl. Nichts anderes sagen sie auch; darum 
ist ihnen daraus kein Vorwurf zu machen. Doch wie steht es mit den 
Kriterien ihrer Auswahl? Ich konnte nicht feststellen, daD es in allen Fállen 
darum gegangen ware, nur die ,für die Hauptthemen und die Methodik 
des Werkes im ganzen" reprásentativen Kommentierungen auszuheben 
(v. supra), sondern hatte nicht selten den Eindruck von Willkür. Und was 
die Behauptung anlangt, es seien zwei Drittel des johanneischen Scho- 
lenbestandes aufgenommen worden (v. supra), so kam ich aufgrund mei- 
nes Exempels hóchstens in die JVZ/e eines solchen Prozentsatzes, sofern ich 
mich auf die Záhlung der Finzelscholien beschránkte und die z.T. umfang- 
reichen Auslassungen innerhalb der Scholien (die die Verfasser in einzel- 
nen Fállen nicht einmal kenntlich gemacht haben) vernachlássigte. 

c) Die Verfasser haben, wie vor allem die Bestandssynopse p. 265-277 
vor Augen führt, den Mignetext mit ,der^ syrischen Überlieferung (wel- 
cher genau?) verglichen. Dazu darf man zwei Fragen stellen. Zum einen: 
wieso kónnen sie davon ausgehen, daf) ,die* syrische Überlieferung eine 
komplette Fassung der Kommenterung des Johannes bietet? Zum ande- 
ren: warum kollationieren sie Migne mit ,,dem Syrer*, d.h. in jedem Fall 
einem sekundáren Bezeugungsstrang, statt mit dem griechischen als dem 
primáren (cf. dazu bereits B. R. Suchla, Die sogenannten Maximus-Scholien 
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etc. [v. supra]; eadem, Die Überlieferung von Prolog und Scholien des 
Johannes von Skythopolis zum griechischen Corpus Dionysiacum. Areo- 
pagiticum, in: Studia Patristica 18,2, 1989, p. 79-83)? Auf beide Fragen 
gibt es in dem Buch nirgends eine Antwort. 

d) Auffálhg fand ich, daB die angegebenen Scholienlemmata oft nicht 
stimmen oder, besser, daB sich in deren Bestimmung eine merkwürdige 
Unsicherheit verrát. Ein. Blick in. die Handschriften hàátte hier (vielfach) 
weitergeholfen. — Doch wichüger ist mir die letzte Beobachtung: 

e) Der Text der Scholienübersetzungen folgt unzweifelhaft dem (korrup- 
ten) Migne-Text und weder, wie es nach der erwáhnten Synopse oder 
, Kollation^ zu erwarten wáre, der syrischen Überlieferung, noch, wie man 
es nach dem jetzigen Stand der Forschung erwarten sollte, dem primáren, 
griechischen Bezeugungsstrang. Wohl ist in den acknowledgements (und 
an einigen anderen Stellen des Buches) von Handschriftenstudien der 
Verfasser die Rede, auch davon, daB sie für das Synrische fremde Kol- 
lationshilfe in Anspruch genommen haben (p. V). Aber das ist, wenn ich 
nichts übersehen habe, dem Text ihrer Übersetzung nirgends zugute gekom- 
men. — Ich denke, hierzu wie auch zu den anderen genannten Punkten 
auf eine Detailbegründung, auf Einzelbelege, verzichten zu kónnen, weil 
sich in absehbarer Zeit alle Interessierten selbst ein Bild machen kónnen, 
wenn Frau Suchlas groBe kritische Ausgabe der Johannesscholien im Druck 
vorliegt und allgemein benutzt werden kann. 

Es ist, so fasse ich meinen Eindruck von dem Buch zusammen, als 
wáre die Zeit um mehr als 20 Jahre (von heute aus geurteilt) zurückge- 
dreht worden und die Dionys-Johannes-Forschung zu dem in Frau Suchlas 
zitierter Arbeit über ,,Die sogenannten Maximus-Scholien . . .* (1980) erreich- 
ten Stand zurückgekehrt. Natürlich wáre es begrüDenswert, wenn die 
Verfasser aufgrund eigener, gründlicher Handschriftenstudien zu einem 
eigenen, begründeten, abschlieBenden Urteil über den kompletten Über- 
lieferungsbestand gelangt wáren; dann kónnte man sich damit — ebenfalls 
mit Gründen -— auseinandersetzen. Sie haben darauf jedoch nach eigenem 
Bekunden verzichtet mit der Begründung, eine ,,endgültige Auswertung der 
syrischen und griechischen handschriftlichen Bezeugung der Scholien habe 
die Ergebnisse von Suchlas Bemühungen abzuwarten" (p. 38). 

So aber wird ihr VorstoD als Beitrag zur allgemeinen Diskussion über 
das Dionys- und Johannesproblem auch in Zukunft wohl zur Kenntnis 
genommen werden; und er enthált in der Tat einige interessante, neue 
Elemente, über die sich zu diskutieren lohnt (z.B. die Frage nach dem 
geistesgeschichtlichen Hintergrund des CD und der frühen ,,dionysianischen 
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Tradition* ganz allgemein, auf die sich P. Rorem anscheinend jetzt etwas 
vorbehaltloser einzulassen bereit ist als in früheren Veróffentlichungen, so 
daB sich gar als náchstes Stadium seiner Dionysforschungen bereits die 
Nachfrage nach den genaueren , Verbindungen des Johannes mit dem 
Neuplatonismus* [p. 109] abzeichnet; interessant ist speziell, was zum 
EinfluB Plotins auf die Kommentierung des Johannes über des Problem 
des Bósen nach DN 4, 18ss. eruiert wird [p. 119ss.]). Allein, als Beitrag 
zur Identifizierung des Johannesguts innerhalb der überlheferten antiken 
Dionyskommentierung wird das Buch durch die Suchlasche Edition (der 
sicher in nicht allzu ferner Zukunft auch eine kommentierte Überset- 
zungsausgabe folgen wird) — schlichtweg ,überholt" werden. 
Ich finde das sehr schade! 


D-69151 .Neckargemünd, Herrenweg 66 A.M. RirrER 
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*DO NOT GIVE WHAT IS HOLY TO THE DOGS' (DID 9:5D 
AND MATT 7:64) THE EUCHARISTIC FOOD OF THE 
DIDACHE IN ITS JEWISH PURITY SETTING 


BY 


HUUB VAN DE SANDT 


Didache 9-10 contains prayers for a eucharistic meal and shares impor- 
tant characterisücs with the celebration of the Lord's Supper in the New 
Testament.! The ritual revolves around cup and bread. Both of these cle- 
ments are connected specifically with Jesus and both are valued as holy 
and spiritual. At some points the Didache's celebration, however, consid- 
erably differs from the New Testament accounts of the Lord's Supper. It 
does not include the words of insütution and the body and blood of Christ 
is not referred to at all. Moreover, the prayer before the meal in the 
Didache begins with the blessing over the wine (9:2) and only then fol- 
lows the blessing over the bread (9:3-4). The prayer of thanks over the 
cup thus precedes the prayer over the bread. 

The blessings in the Didache over the cup and bread recall their Jewish 
origin as in early Judaism nothing was to be eaten without having first 
blessed God for it.?^ The wine and the bread did not constitute the entire 
menu, but these two elements are singled out as they symbolize the whole 
meal. When someone recites a blessing, he or she acknowledges that the 


! See for example R.D. Middleton, "The Eucharistic Prayers of the Didache', foumal 
of Theological Studies 36 (1935) 259-67; esp. 259-63; J.M. Creed, "The Didache', Journal 
of Theological Studies 39 (1938) 370-87; esp. 386-87; E. Mazza, The Origins of the Eucharistic 
Prayer (Collegeville, Minn. 1995) 16-30; B. Kollmann, Ursprung und Gestalten der frühchnisthchen 
Mahlfeier (GTA 43; Gótangen 1990) 91-98. 

? Cf. also S. Safrai, Religion in Everyday Life', in S. Safrai and M. Stern (eds.), 7he 
Jewish People in. the. First. Century. Historical. Geography, Politial History, Social, Cultural and 
Religious Lzfe and Institutions 2 (CRINT I/2), Assen/Philadelphia 1976, 793-833; esp. 803. 
For a justification of the blessings before eating, — B.M. Bokser, *Ma'al and Blessings 
over Food: Rabbinic Transformation of Cultic Terminology and Alternative Modes of 
Piety', Journal of Biblical Literature 100 (1981) 557-74. Specific blessings and the proce- 
dures for their recitation are listed in m.Ber. 6. 
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food was originally owned by God and that now it represents a gift. l'urning 
again to the sequel of the prayers in the Didache, it is important to notice 
that after having referred to the satiaüng meal in Did 10:1, its eucharis- 
tic section renders a prayer of thanksgiving (10:2-5). It would take too 
much space to enter into details here. Suffice it to say that it has often 
been noted that the text of the blessings in Did 9-10 is based on Jewish 
models and that the blessings in Did 10 are ultimately derived from the 
Birkat Ha-Mazon, i.e., the prayer that concludes the Jewish ritual meal? 
The instruction in Did 9:5 is the main subject of this arücle: 


Let no one eat or drink of your eucharist (£0yapiotia) save those who have 
been baptized in the name of the Lord, since the Lord has said, "Do not 
give what is holy to the dogs (Mij 6Gte to Gytov toig xvot)." 


The term eoyapiotia in this verse refers not only to the utterance of 
the thanksgiving prayer like the one in 9:1, but also to the eucharisüc food 
over which the blessing is spoken: "Let no one eat or drink of your 
eucharist."* Since the prayer does not give any explanation for this nomen- 


? See, for example, G. Klein, 'Die Gebete in der Didache', Zeitschrifi für die neutes- 
tamenthche Wissenschaft 9 (1908) 132-146; esp. 140-41; L. Finkelstein, "The Birkat Ha- 
Mazon', in id., Pharisaism in the Making. Selected Essays (New York 1972) 333-384; pub- 
lished previously in Jewish Quarterly Review n.s. 19 (1928-29) 211-62; Middleton, "The 
Eucharistic Prayers', 263-64; M. Dibelius, *Die Mahl-Gebete der Didache', Zeitschrift für 
die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 37 (1938) 32-41; repr in H. Kraft and G. Bornkamm (eds.) 
Botschaft und Geschichte. Gesammelte Aufsátze von Martin Dibelius. 2: Zum Urchristentum und. zur 
hellenistischen Religionsgeschichte (Uübingen 1956) 117-27; esp. 117.122-23; J.-P. Audet, La 
Didaché.. [nstructons des Apótres. (Ebib; Paris 1958) 410; L. Ligier, "The Origins of the 
Eucharistic Prayer: From the Last Supper to the Eucharist', Studia Liturgica 9 (1973) 161- 
85; published previously as fLes origines de la priére eucharistique: de la céne du 
Seigneur à l'eucharistie', Questions. Liturgiques 53 (1972) 181-202; J.W. Riggs, 'From 
Gracious Table to Sacramental Elements: The Tradition-History of Didache 9 and 10", 
Second Century 4 (1984) 83-101; esp. 91-93; W. Rordorf et A. Tuilier, La Doctrine des douze 
Apótres (Didaché) (SC. 248 bis; Paris ?1998) 178-79, n. 3; G. Rouwhorst, *Les oraisons de 
la table dans le Judaisme et les célébrations eucharisüques des Chrétiens syriaques', 
Questions Liturgiques 61 (1980) 211-40; H. Wegman, *Généalogie hypothétique de la priére 
eucharisüque', Questions Liturgiques 61 (1980) 261-78; K. Niederwimmer, Die Didache (KAV 
1l; Góttingen ?1993) 194-199; Mazza, The Onigins of the Eucharistic Prayer, 16-30; H. van 
de Sandt and D. Flusser, The Didache. Its Jewish Sources and its Place in Early fudaism and 
Christtamty (forthcoming). 

* "The use of the term eoxapitía in these two senses apparently was rather current 
in the Christian Greek of the second and third centuries A.D. For this phenomenon, 
see P.-M. Gy, 'Euchariste et «ecclesia» dans le premier vocabulaire de la liturgie chré- 
tienne', Za Matson-Dieu 130 (1977) 19-34; esp. 19-27. 
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clature, one may assume that the term 'eucharist' was used in the Christian 
milieu of the Didachist in this technical sense? The eucharisüc prayers in 
9:2-4 and 10:2-5 therefore encircle a real meal? and the food consumed 
is not understood as ordinary food, but as something special. The food 
was set aside for only the baptized members of the community, while the 
non-baptized were prohibited from taking part in the Eucharist "since the 
Lord has said, Do not give what is holy to the dogs'" (9:5d). 

The latter saying in Did 9:5d underscores the preceding caution of 
9:5a-c. A similar warning against unworthy attendence is found in 10:6b: 
^If anyone is holy, let him come. If anyone is not, let him repent." These 
injunctions do not seem to belong to the eucharistic prayers and are likely 
to serve as liturgical rubrics. They embody an admonition to the readers 
of the manual reminding them to repent and be prepared. Since the &yoc 
(holy) in Did 10:6 refers to the baptized person of 9:5, it is only the bap- 
tized that may partake of the Eucharist. 

The sacred character of the eucharistic food as expressed by Did 9:5d 
will be examined in the subsequent pages. The maxim is undoubtedly 
quoted here as an authonittatve word of the Lord to emphasize that all 
those who have not been baptized are excluded from the Eucharist. It is 
paralleled word for word, however, in the first part of a more extensive 
Jesus saying in Matt 7:6. The first question to be asked, then, is which 
form of the saying is the most authentic, the longer version in Matthew 
or the shorter one in the Didache? We will see that the use of the saying 
in the Didache seems to argue against its having been borrowed from 
Matthew (section 1). Once it has been established that the expression in Did 
9:5d represents a separate admonition, attention will be focussed upon its 
meaning. Since the expression deals with 'the holy' and *the dogs', it has 


5 Cf. R.A. Kraft, Bamabas and the Didache (AF 3; Toronto - New York - London 
1965) 167; H. Conzelmann, 'ebyopiotéo xtÀ.', in Theologisches Worterbuch. zum Neuen 
Testament 9, 397-405; esp. 405; K. Wengst, Didache (Apostellehre). Barnabasbrief.. Zweiter 
Klemensbrif. Schrift an. Diognet (SU 2; Darmstadt 1984) 44. 

? See also Wengst, Didache (Apostellehre), 43-48. 

^ See also A. Verheul, 'La priére eucharisüque dans la Didache', Questtons Liturgiques 
80 (1999) 337-47; esp. 341. 

We consider the isolated and disconnected clauses of Did 10:6 to have survived here 
as a conglomerate of mere splinters of both liturgical and exhortative formulations; cf. 
A. Voóbus, Luurgical Traditions in the Didache (Stockholm 1968) 102; R. Knopf, Die Lehre 
der zwólf Apostel. Die zwei Clemensbriefe (RHNT.E 1; Tübingen 1920) 29; K.-G. Sandelin, 
Wisdom as .Nourisher. A Study of an Old Testament "Theme, its Development within. Early Judaism 
and its Impact on. Early Christianity (A&&A.A: Humaniora | 64,3; Àbo 1986) 226. 
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a culüc ring and suggests a Jewish hife situation of a sacrificial temple nit- 
ual and purity discussions (section 2). In a final secaon, it will become clear 
that also the way in which the Didache frames the eucharistic prayers 
points to a Jewish setüng for understanding the character of the eucharis- 
tic food. The echoes of Jewish purity regulations in Did 7 and 14 show 
that this food 1s to be regarded as an equivalent to temple sacrifices (sec- 
fon 5). 


l|. Did 9:5d rdiecting an independent Jewish. expression 


Focussing on Did 9:5d, it is worth noticing that this instance provides 
one of the few explicit quotations in the Didache.* The saying in 9:5d is 
verbally identical with the first part of the dual saying in Matt 7:6: 


Do not give what 1s holy to the dogs; and do not throw your pearls before 
swine, lest they trample them under foot and tear you to pieces. 


There are scholars who take the Didache to be quoting Matthew's Gospel 
here." The context of Did 9:5d is quite different, however. If the Didache 
were quoting the passage in Matt 7:6, why then is the Matthean admo- 
nit&ion transformed here into a prohibition on admitting the unbaptized to 
the Eucharist? The incongruity of this saying's context with that of its 
Matthean counterpart suggests that it was not derived from this gospel in 
its extant form. 

Let us first examine the context of Matt 7:6a.'? It has often been estab- 


* See also Did 1:6; 16:7 and the references to the 'gospel' in Did 8:2; 11:3; 15:3.4. 

* É. Massaux, /nfluence de l'Évangile de saint Matthieu sur la littérature chrétienne avant. saint 
Irénée (Leuven 1950; repr by F. Neirynck [BETL 75] Leuven 1986) 604-46; esp. 618; 
D.A. Hagner, 7/e Use of the Old and New Testaments in. Clement of Rome (NovTSup 34; 
Leiden 1973) 280; Wengst, Didache (Apostellehre), 28; H. Koster (Synoptische Überlieferung bei 
den apostolischen Vátern | TU 65; Berlin 1957]) at first leaves the question open (198-200), 
but after having dealt with other similar instances in the Didache, he is inclined to 
believe that the document is not dependent on (one of) the Synoptüc gospels (240). 

|? 'The author of the Didache cannot have had another synoptic gospel version in 
mind since no parallel of Matt 7:6 1s found in Mark or Luke. Of course, he may have 
referred to some apocryphal or oral gospel unknown to us. According to W.D. Davies 
and D.C. Allison (A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on The Gospel according to Saint Matthew 
| [ICC; Edinburgh 1988] 674-75), there once circulated a version of the logion inde- 
pendent of Matthew (forming part of the OQ source) which is reflected in the logion of 
Gospel of Thomas 93: *Do not give what is holy to the dogs, lest they cast it on the 
dung-heap (konzpio); do not throw the pearls to the swine, lest they make it... (the line 
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lished that Matt 7:6 sits uneasy in its immediate context because the say- 
ing has httle relevance to vss 1-5. It is difficult to see what precisely the 
statement adds to the preceding argument, and it has therefore caused 
interpreters and commentators many problems.! The point made in vss 
1-5 1s about the danger in judging minor weaknesses of others while failing 
to perceive one's own major insufficiencies. Jesus advises people to deal 
severely with their own faults and to be kindly with their brother's short- 
comings. He wishes to discourage hypocriy, self-nghteousness, and self- 
complacency. Then, after these warnings, comes the puzzling saying without 
a particular connection with the preceding. It seems an intrusion inap- 
propriate to the theme being discussed. The extraneous character of the 
statement not surprisingly has led scholars to assume that it has circulated 


is defective)." It 1s unlikely, however, that this logion represents a separate tradition. 
Firstly, the context in Gos. Thom. presupposes the literary setting of Matthew (Log. 92: 
Matt 7:7b and Log. 94: Matt 7:8c) and is therefore probably dependent on the canon- 
ical gospel (G. Strecker, Dte Bergpredigt. Exn. exegetischer Kommentar [Góttingen 1984] 151). 
Secondly, casting what is holy on the dung-heap (and trampling it in the mud) better 
fits the behaviour of pigs, whereas dogs are the ones who attack and tear apart. The 
text in the Gospel of Thomas appears to be grafted on to the Matthean version with 
a supplementary clause from Luke. The preventative final clause after the first admo- 
nition seems to have been inserted in Thomas since also the second admonition in the 
Matthean version was followed by a preventative final clause. The source for the inter- 
polated clause may have been Luke 14:35 where both the wording "they cast" (BàA- 
Àovo) and *dung-heap" (konpía) are found; cf. M. Fieger, Das Thomasevangelum. Einleitung, 
Kommentar und Systematik (NTAbh NF 22; Münster 1991) 240-41; W. Schrage, Das Verháltnis 
des "Thomas-Evangeliums zur synoptischen Tradition und zu den koptischen Evangelienübersetzungen; 
zugleich ein. Beitrag zur. gnostischen. Synoptikerdeutung (BZNW 29; Berlin 1964) 179-81. The 
editors of the FiveeGospels also suggest that the saying as found in Gos. Thom. might 
*have become garbled in transmission"; cf. The Five Gospels. The Search for the Authentic 
Words of jesus, New Translation and Commentary by R.W. Funk, R.W. Hoover and 
the Jesus Seminar (New York 1993) 522. We are thus still left with the unanswered 
question why the Didache, though presenüng verbatim agreement, recalls Matthew 7:6a 
in a radically different context. 

!! Cf. P. Bonnard, ZÉvangile selon Saint Matthieu (CNT 1; Neuchatel ?1970) 97: *Cette 
parole énigmatique, qui est propre à Mat., n'est reliée en rien, semble-t-il, à ce qui 
précéde, ni à ce qui suit," U. Luz, Das Evangelium nach Matthàus | (Mt. 1-7). (EKKNT 
I/1; Zürich-Neukirchen/Vluyn usw. 1985): *Das Logion ist ein Rátsel. Weder a) sein 
Ursprung noch b) sein ursprünglicher Sinn noch c) seine Bedeutung im matthàischen 
Kontext sind aufzuhellen" (381)... "Ich erlaube mir den Vorschlag, das Logion in 
seinem mattháischen Kontext überhaupt nicht zu deuten." (382); see also W. Wiefel, 
Das Evangelium nach Matthàus (UHKNT 1; Leipzig 1998) 145-46; H.D. Betz, 7he Sermon 
on the Mount. A Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount, including the Sermon on the Plain 
(Matthew 5:3-7:27 and Luke 6:20-49). (Hermeneia; Minneapolis 1995) 494. 
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as an isolated dominical saying before it was incorporated in Matthew." 
But if the independent saying recorded in Matthew goes back to Jesus 
or to traditional material attributed to Jesus, one may expect a Semitic 
onginal to underlie the present twofold figure about the dogs and pearls 
in Matt 7:6. It has even been argued that the initially clear meaning of 
the saying has become obscured by mistranslation and misconception at a 
later stage. A reconstruction of the Aramaic or Hebrew original, however, 
is not as simple a task as it may seem. Various attempts have been made 
to reconstruct the Aramaic wording behind the saying. A conjecture which 
many have found appealing is based on the assumption that the Aramaic 
NU"IP (gdsh") should be read as gedasha? ('earring") instead of gadisha? or qud- 
Sha^, the Aramaic word for «ó &ytov (^what is holy"). This way a neat par- 
allel to the "pearls" in the second part of the saying would be retrieved: 
"Do not give a (precious) ring to dogs, and do not adorn the snout of 
swine with your pearls." The thesis is hardly acceptable, however, since 
this conjecture would presuppose at least an additional mistranslation ('snout?) 
to restore the alleged meaning of the underlying Aramaic form. In that 
case, we would have to accept two or even more translation errors in such 
a short saying. Moreover, since an Áramaic proverb associating pearls 
and earrings remains nonattested in the sources, this solution to the prob- 
lem is philologically inadequate. There 1s no evidence that a semitic expres- 
sion *do not adorn the snout of swine with your pearls" ever existed in 


juxtaposition with *do not give a (precious) ring to the dogs." 


? Cf. R. Bultmann, Dre Geschichte der. synoptischen. Tradition (FRLANT 29; Gótüngen 
?1970) 107; C.M. Tuckett, 'Synoptic Tradition in the Didache', in J.-M. Sevrin (ed.), 
The .New "Testament in. Early Christianity (Leuven 1989) 197-230; repr in J.A. Draper (ed.), 
The Didache in. Modern Research (AGJU 37; Leiden - New York — Kóln 1996) 92-128; 
esp. 108. 

5 Cf. J.A. Bolten, Der Bericht des Matthàus von jesus dem Messias (Altona 1792) 119, 
n. 2; A. Meyer, jesu Multersprache (Freiburg-Leipzig 1896) 80-81; F. Perles, *Zur Erklárung 
von Mt. 7,6', Zetschrift für die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 25 (1926) 163-64; M. Black, An 
Aramaic Approach to the. Gosbels and Acts (Oxford ?1954) 146-48; J. Jeremias, *Matthàáus 
7,6a', in O. Betz, M. Hengel, P. Schmidt (eds.), Abraham Unser Vater. fuden und. Christen 
im Gespráüch über die Bibel (FS. O. Michel; Leiden-Kóln 1963) 271-75; repr. in J. Jeremias, 
Abba (Gótüngen 1966) 83- Z. G. Schwarz, *Mattháus vii 6a. Emendation und Rücküber- 
setzung', Novum Testamentum 14 (1972) 18-25; cf. : — S. Llewelyn, 'Mt 7:6a: Mistranslation 
or Interpretation?', Novum Testamentum 31 (1989) 97-103. 

!* According to J. Jeremias, the Greek translations of Matt 7:6ab were distorted by 
as many as four mistranslations; cf. '*Mattháus 7,6a' (see above, n. 13). 

5 "The first (about dogs and holy things) and the second (about swine and pearls) 
clauses of the saying are not found side by side in the instances mentioned by H.L. 
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In comparing Matt 7:6 with. Did 9:5, a number of points should be 
noted from the outset. First of all, it is crucial to know more about the 
status of the traditional materials in the Didache. The view that the 
Didache—even in its latest redactional layer—alludes to or quotes from 
the canonical version of the New Testament is highly controversial.'9 It is 
thus quite conceivable that the Didache in some instances witnesses to an 
earlier stage of the Matthean tradition. Secondly, it is noteworthy that only 
the first clause of Matt 7:6 agrees verbatim with Did 9:5d, while the remain- 
ing clauses of the Matthean saying about throwing pearls before swine, 
trampling underfoot and tearing apart are not found in Did 9:5d. Thirdly, 
the saying about the holy and the dogs appears to tie up with the theme 
of the Eucharist in Did 9-10 since the quotation supports the prohibition 
against having unbaptüzed persons participate in the Eucharist. In view of 
its suitability to the context and on account of its unique agreement with 
Matt 7:6a, one wonders whether Did 9:5 might not provide a more prim- 
ive and original version of the saying than does Matt 7:6. 

The likelihood that Did 9:5d represents the earlier form is enhanced by 


Strack und P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch | (München 
1922) 447-50. 

/* It is also unlikely that, in its other parts, the Didache is indebted to any of the 
New Testament wriüngs as we know them (e.g., Did 8:1 and Matt 6:16; Did 8:2 and 
Matt 6:5; Did 8:2 and Matt 6:9-13; Did 9:5 and Matt 7:6; Did 11:7 and Matt 12:31; 
Did 15:3 and Matt 18:15-17); cf. R. Glover, "The Didache's Quotations and the Synoptic 
Gospels', JVew Testament Studies 5 (1958) 12-29; esp. 17-29 (and Id., *Patrisuc Quotations 
and Gospel Sources', New Testament Studws 31 [1985] 234-51; esp. 240.247-48); Audet, 
La Didaché, 166-83; Rordorf-Tuilier, La Doctrine des douze Apótres, 84-89; W. Rordorf, 
"Does the Didache contain Jesus Tradition independently of the Synoptc Gospels?', in 
H. Wansbrough (ed.), fesus and the Oral Gospel Tradition ( J[SNTISup 64; Sheffield 1991) 
394-423; esp. 421-23; J.S. Kloppenborg, *Didache 16:6-8 and Special Matthean Tradition", 
«etschrifl. für die. neutestamentliche Wüssenschaft 70 (1979) 54-67; J.A. Draper, *The Jesus 
Tradition in the Didache', in D. Wenham (ed.), Gospel Perspectives V: The Jesus "Tradition 
Outside the Gospels ( JSOT; Sheffheld 1985) 269-89; slightly rev. in Draper, 7/^he Didache in 
Modern Research, 72-91; C.N. Jefford, The Sayings of jesus in the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles 
(VCSup 11; Leiden - New York - Kebenhavn - Kóln 1989) 91.130-45; J.M. Court, 
"The Didache and St. Matthew's Gospel, Scottish Journal of Theology 34 (1981) 109-20; 
esp. 109-113. It is more difficult, however, to determine the nature of the formulation 
in those instances which explicitly refer to «the gospel in Did 8:2; 11:3; 15:3.4. Its usage 
as a technical term 1s not likely in these instances for *it is inherently improbable that 
any word should so speedily acquire a new and exclusive meaning" (Glover, "The 
Didaches Quotations', 28). In these cases, the designation 'gospel' is probably best under- 
stood as a reference to oral or written collecaons of sayings; cf. Rordorf-Tuilier, La 
Doctrine des douze Apótres, 86-89. 
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a further consideration. Whereas the longer Matthean saying, even in its 
reconstructed form, is not found in Jewish writings at all, the shorter saying 
in Did 9:5 bears a marked similanty with a. common expression in rab- 
binic literature. The adage "Holy things (dedicated sacrifices) are not to 
be redeemed to feed them to dogs" (73222 172872 m'O0pn nN ]Tb r8) 
was widely disseminated and the extent of this spread is attested to by 
many references in rabbinic writings until far into the Amoraic period." 


7 'The currency of the topic concerning the feeding of sacrificial food to dogs has 
been questioned. É. Massaux (Influence de l'Évangile, 618) reports: *Remarquons d'abord 
que le Talmud ne porte aucune trace d'un proverbe de ce genre" (with reference to 
Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum neuen Testament, 447-50). 

See, however, the following examples (the translation 1s from the Epstein edition): 
— *But whence can we prove that the reason [of the Mishnah] why they [it concerns 

here objects consecrated for the altar] shall be buried is because they are subject to 

the law of presentation and valuation? Perhaps the reason is because we may not 
redeem dedicated sacrifices in order to give food to dogs (| 2872 p'Oypn nN T"TB TNT 

p'3225)? We can answer: If this is so, then, let the [Mishnah] state: If they become 

terefah, they shall be buried." (b.Bek. 152) 

— *"'And they do not become unconsecrated.' Whence is this derived— Our Rabbis 
taught, Scripture says: *Notwithstanding thou mayest kill (Deut 12:15), implying, but 
not shear. [The text continues further], 'flesh', implying, "but not milk'. *And eat, 
implying, *but not for dogs'. Hence we infer that we do not redeem dedicated sacrifices 
to give food to the dogs (12722 172Nn12 m'üypn DR 1"Tb PRO T8202)" (ibid., bottom) 

— "Said Samuel: If one has dedicated a terefah, a permanent blemish is required in order 
to redeem it. Can you not prove from here that one may redeem dedicated animals 
in order to give dogs to eat? ("3222 T»2Nn? mop nW T"75) [...] Rather say: It 
is dedicated in that it is left to die. R. Oshaia, however, says: It is only like dedi- 
cating wood and stones. We learnt: We must not redeem dedicated animals which 
became ferefah because we must not redeem dedicated animals in order to give dogs 
to eat (7"222» T72ND72? m'üTpn "Tb DNO "B5 Tms T"mb DN neo 230 mop 55). 
The reason is therefore because they became terefah; ... A (b.Tem. 172a) 

- "R. Guryon (said) in the name of R. Yose b. Hanina: (according to the words of 
R. Tarfon, you must not redeem the holy things (which became impure) to feed 
them to the dogs (72225 jon» mepn n jm TN) R. Yona said: things are 
like this: What is fit for man to eat (and became impure), one must not redeem and 
(give) to eat to the cattle. And what is not fit for man to eat, one may redeem and 
(give) to eat to the cattle. R. Yitshak b. Elyshuv explained (the dictum of R. Yona 
as follows): *when they (the holy things) incurred pollution within the boundaries (of 
the land of Israel) one must not redeem them because animal-offerings may not be 
redeemed in order to feed them to the dogs (73222 172872 tr'o7pn ns "Tb PNO). ..." 
(y.Ma*a&. S. 2, 53c) 

See also the examples from m. Tem. 6:5 and t.Tem. 4:111 below (p. 13 and n. 28, 
respectively) and compare also the following instances: 
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And although the rule may have been disputed here and there,'? it usu- 
ally was put in terms of a basic principle and quoted repeatedly in a fixed 
formula. Ít remains to be seen, however, what this stereotyped form of 
expression does refer to. 


2. The meaning of Did 9:5d: holy food and scavenging dogs 


Evidence supporting the claim that the shorter saying as reflected in Did 
9:5 was operative in a Jewish tradition will also come up for discussion in 
the next sections in which the role played by the concepts of holiness and 
purity in early Judaism will be dealt with briefly. We will see that the 
wording *what is holy" expresses the idea of pertaining to the deity. Dogs, 
on the other hand, were considered despicable, insolent, and unclean ani- 
mals, scouring for refuse and eating things that disgusted human beings. 
A quick overview will help us to see the meaning of the saying which 
entails these two extreme opposite domains. 


2.1. Holy food and punty 


The wording "what is holy" (tó &àywov) in Did 9:5d probably refers to 
sacrificial food, a meaning suggested by its usage in LXX Exod 29:33; 
Lev 2:3; 22:6.7.10-16;? Num 18:8-19; Ezra 2:63 and par. Neh. 7:65. In 


- *Another version: The text, "Thou mayest kill and eat flesh" [implies] that the per- 
mission to eat commences only from the time of killing and onwards, because he 
[the Tanna] here holds that it is permitted to redeem dedications in order to give 
them to dogs to eat (P2225 ]»2wn5 müpn nN ]"m5)" (b. Tem. 31a) 

—- "Said R. Jeremiah to R. Zera:... (the Baraitha above) states with reference to ded- 
ications for the altar that blemished animals are redeemed and we explained this (as 
being a case) where dedications preceded their blemish, may we infer from here that 
we may redeem (disqualified) dedicated animals in order to give them for food to 
dogs? (p3525 j»2wn5 müpn DN ]"75)—(No. The case here is where he trans- 
gressed and killed them (before redemption)..." (b.Tem. 33a-b) 

— "The Master said: "if it [the red heifer] died, it is redeemed.' Do we then redeem 
holy things in order to feed the dogs (E2225 12875 mopn ns jme ^2)?" (b.Sebu. 
11b). 

5 Cf. the following example: 

*R. Joseph said: They differ as to whether sacred food can be redeemed in order to 
feed dogs therewith (73225 ]»2wn75 mopn nw 1Ta2). He who says [that] he commits 
trespass holds, One may redeem sacred food in order to feed dogs therewith (DN Te 
m3225 j»2Nn5 mOpny..." (b.Pes. 29a) 

'? Particularly relevant to our investigation is the passage in LXX Lev 22:6-7.10: 
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general, the term *holy' (godesh) and its derivatives are applied in biblical 
tradition to those places, objects, and things that were separated from the 
profane because they belong to God. The land, the priests, and the sacrifices 
are called *holy' because God has designated them as such. The terminology 
"holy things" (often the plural godashzm is used) refers to animal flesh or 
agricultural produce which were designated for sacrifice in the temple. 
Every day great quantities of sacrificia] meat were offered in the temple. 
The most important ingredient of conventional worship was the daily burnt 
offering. But there were many other offerings which belonged to the tem- 
ple service. They include a variety of voluntary offerings (such as whole- 
offerings, communion sacrifices or peace offerings, thanksgiving offerings, 
and various kinds of meal offerings), and obligatory offerings (such as sin 
and guilt offerings). Depending on the type of offering, sometimes the entre 
beast that was sacrificed was burnt on the altar, but, in other cases, only 
the fat was incinerated while the meat was consumed by the priests, their 
families, and the lay people who had brought certain sacrifices." 
Because sacrifices were regarded as susceptible to ritual uncleanness, the 
meals had to be conducted according to purity regulations. Ritual impu- 
rity or cultic uncleanness pertains to the temple and its holy things. God's 
residence in Israel, according to Lev 15:31, made it necessary for all 
Israelites to observe certain ritual purity laws when they wished to enter 
the sanctuary or to eat any holy food. Impurity was a state disquahfying 
a person from certain ritual acts relaüng to sacred foods and to the tem- 
ple area. The processes and substances considered to be defiling (childbirth, 
the carcasses of animals—except 'pure' animals forming lawful food—, a 
bodily discharge including semen for men and menstrual blood for women, 
scale disease, a human corpse) are mentioned in the laws of Lev 11:24- 
40; 13; 15 and Num 19:14-22, while the Oral Tora mentions four additional 
sources of impurity related to paganism (the non-Jew, his main residence, 
land outside the land of Israel, and idolatry).?! Ritual purity is required 


*. . . he shall not eat of the holy things (ox £óetot &xó t&v &yiov) unless he has bathed 
his body in water. When the sun is down he shall be clean (ka8apóg); and then shall 
he eat of the holy things (kai tóte q&yexat t&v &ytov), for they are his bread. ... And 
no stranger shall eat the holy things (Koi ràg &AAoyevig oo q&yetot iyw): a. sojourner 
of the priest's or a hired servant shall not eat the holy things." 

?) E, Schürer, 7he History of the Jewish People in the Age of jesus Christ (175. B.C.-A.D. 
135) rev. by G. Vermes, F. Millar and M. Goodman (Edinburgh, vol 2: 1979) 260-61 
and 292-302. 

?! Cf. Safrai, 'Religion in Everyday Life', 828-29; see also J. Neusner, 7Ae idea of 
Purity in. Ancient fudaism. "The Haskell Lectures, 1972-1973 (SJLA 1; Leiden 1973) 18-22. 
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where God is to be approached. The priests eating the most holy offerings 
in the temple were expected to comply with the highest standards of purity. 
In the Mishnah, the question of ritual purity and. impurity in fact led to 
a complex system of graded purity, each level of defilement having its own 
standard purification (cf. m.Hagiga 2:7). 

In addition to the rulings about receiving impurity, there were also 
injunctions relating to the removal of impurity. Becoming ritually unclean 
was not considered as immoral or sinful since most impurities were inevitable 
in the normal course of life. There were many Israelites who remained 
unclean most of the time without worrying about becoming ritually pure. 
Sinfulness and ethics did enter the picture, however, when one failed to 
perform the necessary purification rites on. entering the holy area of the 
temple or eating any holy food. The Sages would not allow an impure 
person to touch holy things since defiling priestly food results in divine 
punishment.?^ People had to be ritually clean for certain occasions, e.g., 
when visiting Jerusalem for the Pilgrim festivals, and cleanness could easily 
be achieved by the prescribed ablution, that 1s, a simple immersion of the 
whole body in a specially constructed pool containing forty seahs. People 
and vessels were immersed in such a ritual pool (miqweh) in order to cleanse 
them of ritual impurities. 


2.2. Dogs and holy food 


In the ancient Middle East, dogs were kept as pets (see, for example, 
Tobias's dog), but in general the biblical passages and later early Jewish 
documents show contemptuous attitudes towards them.? There are many 
instances in the bible where 'dog' is simply a word of reproach express- 
ing disrespect (1 Sam 17:43; 24:15; 2 Sam 3:8; 9:8; 16:9; 2 Kgs 8:13; Pss 
22:20; 59:7.15; Prov 26:11; Isa 56:10-11; Eccl 9:4). In the books of Kings, 
they appear in the prophetic curses as wild creatures which eat the dead 
bodies of killed monarchs (1 Kgs 14:11; 16:4; 21:19.23.24; 22:38; 2 Kgs 
9:10.36). A biblical reference to dogs which may be relevant to our 


7? Scripture mentions the execution of severe sanctions if impurity is allowed to enter 
the realm of the sacred (Lev 7:19; 22:3). 

?23 See Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum neuen Testament 1, 722-26; O. Michel, 'Koov, 
xuov&piov! in 7fheologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen "Testament 3, 1100-04; O. Bócher, *Wolfe 
in Schafspelzen. Zum religionsgeschichtlichen Hintergrund von Matth. 7.15', Theologi- 
sche Zetschrfl 24 (1968) 405-26; cf. also H. von Lips, "Schweine füttert man, Hunde 
nicht—ein Versuch, das Rátsel von Matthàus 7,6 zu lósen', Zeitschrift für. die neutestament- 
liche Wissenschaft 79 (1988) 165-86; esp. 171. 
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examination is found in Exod 22:30 (Eng. 31), a verse which is part of a 
passage (22:27-30) dealing with a variety of topics found in the Holiness 
Code (Lev 17-26). The verse starts with an appeal to Israel's hohness (cf. 
Lev 19:2): "You shall be holy men to me" and the text goes on to dis- 
cuss the pollution incurred from eating from the carcase of an animal 
which is torn in the field. The consumpüon of animals that had not been 
properly slaughtered was prohibited (cf. Lev 7:24)** and next the directive 
is given: *You shall cast it to the dogs" (ins yi22un 3222) Dogs are pre- 
sented here as those who will eat what is inappropriate for human beings. 

In order to discover the specific meaning of the idiom of Did 9:5d, the 
data must be set in a broader framework of early Jewish materials. The 
evidence of some more or less contemporary sources mentioning dogs in 
connection with sacred food will be explored in the following pages. 

The first two examples, a rabbinic midrash and mishnah, stem from the 
lannaitüc period (lst and 2nd century A.D.) and contain the standard 
phraseology we listed above in the group of rabbinic statements that speak 
about holiness and dogs (cf. note 17). In midrash Sifre on Numeri 18:8- 
19, where a great number of detailed purity ordinances regarding the eat- 
ing of holy foodstufls is found, the question of redeeming the first-born is 
discussed as follows: 


"Nevertheless, you shall redeem' (Num 18:15), the following question was asked 
to the sages in the vineyard in Yavne: When a first-born (ie. an animal 
appointed for sacrifice) died, should the owners redeem it so as to feed it to 
the dogs (52222 1»5wn2v mB5y? R. Tarfon explained (the Scriptural pas- 
sage) "Nevertheless, you shall redeem' thus: You should redeem the living but 
you should not redeem the dead (animal) you should redeem the unclean 
but you should not redeem the clean (animal). (Sifre on Num 18:15).5 


In view of R. Tarfon's answer, the 'first-born' cannot refer here to an 
animal of unclean livestock (ie., horses, asses, or camels), but certainly 
must point to one of the clean cattle fit for sacrifice in the temple (i.e., 
oxen, sheep, and goats). These were holy since they were set apart and 
dedicated to God. The question is whether the owner is obliged to pay 
the temple redemption money (for example, by providing the priest with 
a subsütute in its stead) if the animal died before it had been sacrificed. 
Since, if it would still be considered holy, the cadaver is prohibited for use 


^ Cf. B.S. Childs, Exodus. A Commentary (OTL; London 1974) 479-80. 
? Pisqa 118; cf. H.S. Horovitz (ed.), Siphre d'be Rab I: Siphre ad Numeros adjecto Siphre 
zuita (CT III/3,1; Leipzig 1917; corr. repr Jerusalem 1966) 138. 
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and the owner may not have any profit from it. In that case, it should be 
treated as a sacrifice and, because the consumption of its meat is prohib- 
ited, it must be buried. On the other hand, if the animal is to be treated 
as profane food, it would still belong to the priests, but the owner is allowed 
to pay redemption money or to replace the animal with another. In that 
case, he is not obliged to bury the corpse of the slain animal, but may 
use it to any advantage, even feeding it to dogs. R. Tarfon now responds 
that there is no redemption in circumstances of dead cattle and clean cat- 
tle. Thus, the carsasses of dedicated animals, even though they die before 
having been sacrificed, were to be treated as sacrifices? 

lhe above example makes it clear that if a clean animal meant to be 
sacrificed died, it was to be treated as sacred food. This accords with 
another early witness found in the Mishnah: 


Of all the beasts which may not be offered on the Altar, their young are per- 
mitted. R. Eliezer says: The young of a beast that is terefa? may not be 
offered on the altar. But the Sages say: It may be offered. R. Hanina b. 
Antügonus says: À vald beast that has drawn suck from another that is tere- 
fah is unfit to be offered on the Altar. All animal-offerings (Opt 22) that 
have been rendered :erefaàh may not be redeemed (DIN 1"T TN), since ani- 
mal-offerings may not be redeemed in order to feed them to the dogs (TRO 
mr3225 j»2wn mop n T5) (m.Tem. 6:5). 


A dedicated animal, although blemished, has a lasting status of belong- 
ing to the divine sphere. It does not lose its holiness and still belongs to 
God. The release of holy things from divine ownership (by paying redemp- 
tion money so that they could be used in any way) is forbidden. Indeed, 
blemished animals or those slain were unqualified to be sacrificed in accord- 
ance with biblical law, but even so, redeeming them was the equivalent 
of feeding them to the dogs. The feeding of holy things to dogs was evi- 
dently so appalling and scandalous that it underlies the denial of one's 
right to dispose freely of sacrificial meat. 


? See K.G. Kuhn, Der tannaitische Midrasch. Sifre zu .Numeri (Rabbinische Texte II/3; 
Stuttgart 1959) 385-87; Michel, 'Kóov, xvvàptov', 1101-02. 

?/ "I'erefah' literally means 'torn' (by beast of prey). The word refers to any clean 
animal sustaining a mortal injury from an unnatural cause; cf. A. Arzi, "Terefah', in 
Encyclopaedia judawa 15, 1016-17. 

? Cf t'lTem. 411: *All Holy Things which were made (erefah before they were con- 
secrated and afterward died are subject to redemption. (If they were made terefak) after 
they were sanctified and then died, they are not subject to redemption, for they do not 
redeem Holy Things to feed them to the dogs ("2225 1»2mn2 c'epn ns T8 TNO). ...". 
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It appears that the horrifying idea that dogs would devour dedicated 
food was very much alive in the Second Temple time. A similar concern 
is reflected in the Qumran scrolls. It concerns the halakhic letter 40MMT, 
a treatise that has been partially reconstructed out of the six fragmentary 
copies preserved in 400394-399. The letter was written by members of the 
Qumran community against their opponents. Here again, it is the dogs 
that are mentioned in connection with sacred food. In a halakha, it is 
ruled that dogs should not be brought into Jerusalem since they defile 
sacred food: 


and one must not let dogs (7225) enter the holy camp, since they may eat 
some of the bones of the sanctuary ([27] Po rmox[»] npn p?» Dr-) while 
the flesh is (still) on them. For Jerusalem is the camp of holiness, and is the 
place which He has chosen from among all the tribes of Israel. For Jerusalem 
is the capital of the camps of Israel (40OMMT 58-62).?? 


The purpose of the prohibition against dogs was to prevent the defilement 
of the temple and Jerusalem. Maybe the opponents of the sect took pre- 
cautions to avoid defilement of the temple by keeping dogs out of the sanc- 
tuary, whereas the sectarians had extended the field of defilement to the 
whole of Jerusalem. Because Jerusalem is the camp of holiness," dogs are 
not allowed to enter.? 








? See E. Qimron and J. Strugnell, Qumran Cave 4 5: Migsat Ma'ase ha- Torah (DJD 10; 
Oxford 1994) 52-53. 

? An additional reason to keep dogs out of the Jewish capital apparently was their 
habit of digging up the bones of sacrificia! animals and eating the flesh that remained 
on them. 

The guarding of the purity of Jerusalem was a matter of concern to even gentile 
authorities. One may recall Josephus's account (Ant. 12, 145-46) of the edict of the ruler 
Antiochus III, who forbade the bringing of unclean dead animals (or their hides) into 
Jerusalem in order to guarantee the city's purity; cf. S. Safrai, "The Temple and the 
Divine Service, in M. Avi-Yonah and Z. Baras (eds. 7he Herodian Period (The World 
History of the Jewish People I/7; London 1975) 282-337. 379-385; esp. 290; E. Bickerman, 
"Une proclamation Séleucide relative au temple de Jérusalem', in Id., Studies in Jewish 
and Christian History 2 (&GJU IX/2; Leiden 1980) 86-104; esp. 103. It still is a matter 
of discussion why rather than including other unclean animals, only dogs are involved 
in the restriction of 40MMT; cf. Qimron-Strugnell, Qumran Cave 4, 162-64; J.M. 
Baumgarten, Studies in Qumran Law (SJLA 24; Leiden 1977) 59-61. 

It has been noted that the acquaintance with the above Qumran halakha was not 
restricted to the sectarnian community only since it 1s probably echoed in Rev 22:15 
where it says: "Outside are the dogs and sorcerers and fornicators and murderers and 
idolaters, and every one who loves and practises falsehood" (cf. 21:8). The author of 
Revelation apparently was familiar with the established halakha of 4OMMT and explains 
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Also relevant to our subject is a passage in the pseudepigraphic work 
joseph and Aseneth, which was probably composed for Jews between the first 
century B.C. and the second century A.D. The pagan Egyptian girl Aseneth, 
daughter of Pentephres, priest of Heliopolis, converts to Judaism in order 
to marry the pious Jew Joseph. Being a prototype of the proselyte, she 
expresses her disgust with her ancestral religion when she converts to the 
worship of the God of Israel by throwing the sacrifices through the win- 
dow to the dogs as food: 


And Aseneth took her royal dinner and the fatlings and the fish and the meats 
and all the sacrifices of her gods and the vessels of their wine of libation and 
threw everything through the window as food for the dogs (koi £ppwev nàvta 
61& tfj; OvpiSoc toig xvoi Bopáv) (10:14)?! 


For Joseph, this food was prohibited because it was impure in itself 
(10:14 and 13:7) and, moreover, it was offered to idols (12:5). Entry into 
Judaism implied wiping out destructive and demonic sources of impurity 
and a return to a state of purity. In this case, idol food that was not ded- 
icated to the God who is the recipient of the Jewish temple cult was thrown 
as nourishment to the dogs. 

A similar thought may be expressed in Pseudo-Philo's ZLzber Antiquitatum 
Biblicarum (Biblical Antiquities) of which the original (Hebrew) form accord- 
ing to many scholars is composed between 70 and 135 A.D. in Jewish 


the rule in a spiritual way [See M. Philonenko, "'Dehors les chiens! (Apocalypse 22.16 
et 40MMT B 58-62)", New Testament Studies 43 (1997) 445-50]. He applies it to the 
heavenly Jerusalem and considers the *dogs outside! to represent the apostates and false 
teachers. The text suggests the disciplinary measure of excluding false teachers and those 
who commit the most grievous sins (the sorcerers, fornicators, murderers and idolaters) 
from the city. 

*! For the conjecture Bopév instead of Bpópo in the reading of manuscript A (toig 
Xvoi Bpópua) or Boppó in ms. B (toic xvoiv eic Boppà), cf. M. Philonenko, foseph et Aséneth. 
Introduction, lexte critique, traduction et notes (Leiden 1968). Other editions of Joseph and Aseneth 
in translation provide a version based on the reading toig xvoi in combination with 
&AÀAotpioig; see C. Burchard, *Joseph and Aseneth' in J.H. Charlesworth, 7he Old Testament 
Pseudepigrapha 2 (London 1985) 177-247; esp. 216, note y and 223, note f (- 13:7); Id. 
;Joseph and Aseneth', in Untenweisung in erzáhlender Form ( JSHRZ 2; Gütersloh 1983) 656 
and 656-57, n. 13, and 669 (7 13:7). According to Philonenko, however, the presence 
of &AAotpioig in some manuscripts was influenced by the interpretauon of the term 
xvovapío: in Matt 15:26 as alluding to the gentiles: the word &AAotpioig "serait une 
glose marginale passée dans le texte. Un copiste aura reconnu dans les 'chiens' des 
paiens, cf. Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch?, T, 
p. 725." (175, note to 13:7). 
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Palestine. Many of the traditions contained in. LAB are probably much 
older. Our text concerns the rage of God against Jephthah's rash and care- 
less vow in Judg 11:30-31 since his sacrifice might also have consisted of 
something unclean like a dog (LAB 39:11)? 


And God was very angry and said, *Behold Jephthah has vowed that he will 
offer to me whatever meets him first on the way; and now if a dog should 
meet Jephthah first, will the dog be offered to me? (E nunc si canis primum 
obviaverit Iepte, numquid canis offeretur mihi?) 


The saying *Do not give what is holy to the dogs" represents a Jewish 
mashal which has its roots in Jewish purity discussions. The particular 
antonymy of the holy thing(s and dogs in Did 9:5 provides the Eucha- 
rist with distünct features of a sacrificial offering in the sanctuary. The 
concept underlying the expression is attested to by witnesses in rabbinic 
literature, Qumran scrolls, the story .oseph and Aseneth and in Pseudo-Philo's 
LAB. It is not unlikely that the fixed rabbinic formula itself was also wide- 
spread as early as the first century A.D. In the cases covered above, the 
wording seems merely to confirm an understanding that did not necessi- 
tate any further elaboration. In the Didache, however, the established 
proverb is used in a metaphorical way as it is meant to enforce and jus- 
tify the exclusion of the unbaptized—characterized here as (scavenging) 
dogs—from the eucharisüc food. The dogs represent the gentiles in their 
impure state. The admittance of gentiles to the holy food would amount 
to the release of sacnficed things, with or without a payment of money, 
to stray street roamers consuming the unclean and uneatable waste of 
human beings. 


? A similar thought is found in b.Ta'an. 4a: *fephthah, the Gileadite, (made a hap- 
hazard request) as it is written: "Then it shall be, that whatsoever comes forth from the 
doors of my house etc.' ( Judg 11:31). It might have been an unclean thing (R20 7237)." 

5 For the Latn text, cf. D,J. Harrington and J. Cazeaux (eds.), Pseudo-Philon. Les 
antiquités bibliques | (SC. 229; Paris 1976) 278, line 82-84; for the translation, see DJ. 
Harnngton, 'Pseudo-Philo', in Charlesworth, 7he Old Testament Pseudepigrapha 2, 297-377; 
esp. 353. 

* It is important to recall at this stage that the stereotyped form of expression is 
found in both Talmuds, echoing materials until far in the fourth and fifth centuries and 
always in discussions relating to the cult. In the time of the Second Temple, the cult 
clearly was central to Jewish life, but even after the destruction of the temple, the rules 
of purity were not neglected. On the contrary, after its fall the Sages continued to study 
the Levitical system as if it were still in effect. (Safrai, 'Religion in Everyday Life', 832; 
H.K. Harnngton, 7^e Impunty Systems of Qumran and the Rabbis. Biblical Foundations [SBLDS 
143; Atlanta, Ga. 1993] 36-37). 
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3. The topic of Did 9:5 as highlighted in. the ritual purity requirements of Did 7 
and 14 


In Did 9:5, baptism is referred to as the general prerequisite authoriz- 
ing participation in the Eucharist and preventing pagans from sharing the 
meal. Certainly, the ritual of bapüsm in itself has the character of initia- 
tüon and was first of all meant to be a ceremony of admission for new 
believers. In the following pages, we will see, however, that the rabbinic 
view of gentile uncleanness—referring to people who were affected by a 
corpse impurity, or some other defilement because of their idolatry?— 
must have persisted in the (earlier stages of) the Didache community. The 
text of Did 7 shows clear traces of baptism in the cultic sense of a pre- 
scribed ablution, a ritual bath. A different idea of ritual cleanness is found 
in Did 14. This chapter deals with the assemblies on the day of the Lord 
and, particularly relevant to our subject, it refers to the Eucharist as a 
"clean sacrifice." 


3.1. Dwudache 7 


Apart from 9:5, the Didache speaks but once about baptism, namely, 
in Chap. 7 where the ritual is presented in combination with various types 
of ablution waters: 


As for baptism, baptize this way. Having said all this beforehand [i.e., all that 
is written above], baptize in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit, in running water. (2) If you do not have running water (060p 
GOv), however, baptize in another kind of water (&AAo 0609); if you cannot 
[do so] in cold [water] (wvxpà), then [do so] in warm [water] (epuà). (3) 
But if you have neither, pour water on the head thrice in the name of Father 
and Son and Holy Spirit. 


The discussion on the various types of water mentioned in descending 
order from the best water (Gócp G&v), which is "living water' from a spring 
or river, to less and less good water, seems to allude to the ablutions for 
purification in Judaism. It was a principle issue to determine what sort 


9 See above p. 232 and n. 21. Cf. also G. Alon, Jews, Judaism and the Classical World. 
Studies in fewish History in the Times of the Second Temple and Talmud ( Jerusalem 1977) 167- 
170. 

? A similar adherence to Jewish halakhoth is still conspicuous in the 7raditio Apostolica 
ascribed to Hippolytus: "It must be water flowing from a source, or flowing from above. 
Let it be done in this fashion, unless there be some other need. If, however, there is 
some continuing and pressing need, use whatever water you find." ("Sit aqua fluens in 
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of water was needed for the purificatory washing and, in rabbinic sources, 
six types of water supply are distinguished: 


(1:1) There are six grades among pools of water, one more excellent than 


another. The water in ponds. ... (1:6) More excellent is the water of a rain- 
pond before the rain-stream has stopped.... (1:7) More excellent is a pool 
of water containing forty seahs... More excellent is a well whose own water 


is little in quantity and which is increased by a greater part of drawn water . .. 
(1:8) More excellent are smitten waters which render clean such time as they 
are flowing water. More excellent than they are living waters (E"T1 23)... 
(m.Mikw 1:1-8).** 


The directives in Did 7:1c-3a, focussing on the use of the most appro- 
priate water available for baptism, reflect the interest of the above mishnah.? 


fonte (koAuufifiüpo) vel fluens de alto. Fiat autem hoc modo, nisi sit aliqua necessitas 
(&v&yxn). Si autem necessitas (&véykn) est permanens et urgens, utere (xpfjc0ot1) aquam 
quam invenis" cf. the beginning of Chap. 21 (Sahidic transl) in B. Botte (ed), La 
Tradition Apostolique d'apres anciennes versions (SC. 11*5; Paris 1984) 80; see also G. Schóllgen, 
und W. Geerlings (eds.), Didache. Zwolf-Apostellehre/ Traditio Apostolica. Apostolische. Überlie- 
ferung (Fontes Christiani 1; Freiburg - Basel —- Wien etc. 1991) 256. 

? Cf. m.Mikw 1:1-8. Here the list begins with the lowest quality of water and moves 
on to the higher qualities: water of pits and pools, flowing rain water, collected water 
containing 40 seahs (large enough for complete immersion), a fountain, *"smitten" water, 
i.e., water from mineral or warm springs, and living or running water; cf. Schürer, 7/e 
History of the Jewish People 2, 477; E.P. Sanders, fewish Law from Jesus to the Mishnah. Five 
Studies (London — Philadelphia 1990) 214-17; Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum neuen 
Testament 1, 108-09. 

? English Translation: H. Danby (ed.), 77e Mishnah (Oxford 1933) 732-33. 

? [t is also noteworthy that the Qumran people differed from the Pharisaic/rabbinic 
circles in that they took their meals in common (1OQ$ 6:2) and bathed before eating. 
They were so extremely rigorous in observing laws of purity that it almost became an 
obsessive concern. The common meals played a key role in both the physical and spir- 
itual life of the community, and one who had not yet completed his initiation was not 
allowed to partake in the pure meal of the congregation. Novices were not permitted 
even to touch the 'purities of (the) many' (1OS 6:16-17; cf. 5:13-14). For the expres- 
sion fpurities of (the) many', "2? T0 as referring to the pure food', that is, the com- 
mon meal eaten by the full members of Qumran, - S. Lieberman, "The Discipline 
in the so-called Dead Sea Manual of Discipline', Journal of Biblical Literature 71. (1952) 
199-206; J. Licht, 7he Rule Scroll. A Scroll from the Wilderness of fudaea: 10S—1QSa— 1 QSb 
(Jerusalem 1965) 294-303 (Hebr.); L.H. Schiffman, Sectarian Law in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Courts, Testimony and the Penal Code (Chico, Cal. 1983) 161-68. 

Josephus records as follows: "After this purificatory bath, they assemble in a private 
apartment which none of the uninitiated is permitted to enter; pure now themselves 
(ootoí te kaBopoi), they enter the refectory as into a sanctuary (xaO&mep eic &yióv c 
téuevoc). And after they have sat down in silence, the baker serves the loaves in order 
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Within the classification of kinds of water in the Mishnah, "living water 
(68cp Gv) has the highest rank and also, according to the Didache pas- 
sage, "living water' is the normal condition of the water found in the nite 
of Christian baptism.? Other early Christian sources (Matt 3:6; Mark 1:5; 
Acts 8:36; 16:13) also suggest that the instruction to bapüze in "living water' 
is archaic and goes back to the beginnings of the Christian mission. 
Nevertheless, while Did 7:1 still presupposes it as an absolute necessity for 
the appropriate performance of baptism, the passage in Did 7:2-3 adds a 
"series of exceptions to the rule."* When running water is not accessible, 
baptize in 'other water' (or fanother kind of water'—àAAo $609). This lat- 
ter clause seems to include the subsequent kinds of water which, although 
not running, are allowed in Christian baptism; first, cold water (yvxpó), 
probably referring to fresh water coming from a spring or river and, sec- 
ond, warm water (0cpuà) which may well represent the still water of pools 
and reservoirs that has been exposed to the sun for some time. Finally, 
in the event that there is a shortage of living water or 'other water! for 
immersion, the water is to be poured three times over the head. 
Interestingly, the directives in Did 7 are influenced by Jewish halakhic 
debates on ritual washings, but at the same time reflect a liberalizaüon of 
the rigorous demands with respect to the baptismal water. The passage is 
sull strongly concerned with the ritual purity of water, although the tra- 
ditions evaluating the types of water in the Mishnah serve as a concession 
toward a formerly strict practice. The ritual is on its way to a stage in 


and the cook sets before each one plate with a single dish. The priest prays before the 
meal, and no one may eat anything before the prayer. When the meal is ended, he 
prays again. Thus at the beginning and at the close they honour God as the bounti- 
ful giver of life;" War, IL, 129-131; cf, esp. for the Greek text, H.St;J. Thackeray, 
Josephus. The Tewish War, Books I-II. With an. English "Translaton (LCL 203; Cambridge, 
MA--London 1927) 372-73. See also Schürer, 7/e History of the Jewish People 2, 570-71. 

* Cf. Th. Klauser, *(Taufet in Lebendigem Wasser! Zum religions- und kultur- 
geschichtlichen Verstándnis von Didache 7,1/3', in Th. Klauser and A. Rücker (eds.), 
Pisciculi. Studien zur. Religion und Kultur des Altertums (FS. FJ. Dólger; Münster, Westf. 1939) 
157-64; repr. in E. Dassmann (ed.), Gesammelte Arbeiten zur. Liturgiegeschichte, Kirchengeschichte 
und Christlichen Archáologie ( JAC.E 3; Münster, Westf. 1974) 177-83; esp. 177.180-82. 

*"B W, Rordorf, *Le Baptéme selon la Didach?, in id. Liturgie, Foi et Vie des premiers 
Chrétiens. Études. Patristiques (ThH. 75; Paris 1986) 175-85; published previously in Mélanges 
liturgiques. (FS. B. Botte; Leuven 1972) 499-509; English translation: 'Baptism according 
to the Didache', in Draper, 75e Didache in Modern. Research, 212-222; esp. 218. 

*?? Vóóbus, Liturgical Traditions, 24 and nn. 50. 51; Niederwimmer, Die Didache, 162; 
R.S. Ascough, An Analysis of the Baptismal Ritual of the Didache, Studia. Liturgia. 24 
(1994) 201-13; esp. 208 and 211-12. 
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which the effect of baptism is unquestioned, even if the water is less suit- 
able.9 In the present text, however, the connection with the Jewish purification 
ritual is still strong and the modes of the ritual have not lost their promi- 
nence yet. 


3.2. Dudache 14 


A similar concern with ritual purity comes to light in the instructions 
with regard to the weekly Eucharist. The text associates the meal with the 
idea of sacrifice (8voío) without making detailed specifications about what 
precisely is to be understood by 'sacrifice": 


(1) Assembling on every Sunday of the Lord, break bread and give thanks, 
confessing your faults besides so that your sacrifice may be clean (óncog xoOapà 
f| €ooío ouv 3). (2) Let no one engaged in a dispute with his comrade join 
you until they have been reconciled, lest your sacrifice be profaned (iva pi 
xowoÓ0Rg 1j vcio opÀv). (3) This is [the sacrifice] of which the Lord has said: 
*to offer me a clean sacrifice (Ovotav xoBapáv) in every place and time, because 
I am a great king," says the Lord, fand my name is held in wonder among 
the nations.' 


In the light of the evidence surveyed above, in section 2, with regard 
to the nature of the eucharisüc food in Did 9:5, it is only natural to con- 
clude that the eucharistic meal presented in Did 9-10 is essentially equal 
to a sacrificial ritual. There are also clear textual indications, however, that 
the descriptions in Did 9-10 and Did 14 refer to one and the same rit- 
ual.^ The passage in Did 14 requires the community to "break bread and 
give thanks" (kAóáocate àptov xoi £0xopiotrjcote), expressions which closely 
compare with the wordings xA&oya in Did 9:3.4? and eoyapioeiv in 9:1.2.3; 


55 See Vóóbus, Liturgical Traditions, 25. 

** See also W. Rordorf, ''Eucharisie des premiers Chrétiens: La. Didaché', in Id., 
Liturgie, Foi et. Vie, 187-208; esp. 191-92; rev. version of *Les priéres euchartistiques de la 
Didaché', in. Eucharisties d'Orient et d'Occident 1 (Lex Orandi 46; Paris 1970) 65-82; Audet, 
La Didaché, 460-61; Vóóbus, Liturgical Traditions, 78. 

9 'l'he word "fragment" (kA&opo) is found in Did 9:3 (in genitive) and 9:4 in the 
Jerusalem Ms (H) but is considered secondary by many contemporary scholars, who 
believe the original text reads àptoc. Certainly, especially with regard to 9:4, where H 
has tott0 xA&opa, parallels from later liturgies give &ptoc. These (mostly eucharistic) 
texts, however, may have been affected by the New Testament. Moreover, we have to 
face up to the demands of the text-critical principle of the ject;o. dzfficilior. "This is to say 
that a development of the term xAd&opa into &ptog is entirely intelligible, but the reverse 
is not. Finally, the term xA&ocpo. might simply be a translation of the Hebrew equiva- 
lent DB. as this is mostly rendered in the LXX by xAd&opa. This background seems to 
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10:1.2.3.4. The two expressions are likely to represent a Aendiadys referring 
to the single celebration of *breaking the bread with. thanksgiving. 

The description in Did 14 focusses on the Eucharist, however, as being 
a sacrifice, and the members of the community are to acknowledge their 
sins in order that the sacrifice will be ritually clean. The confession of sins 
purifies those participaüng in the Eucharist and constitutes the precondi- 
tion for the ritual purity of the sacrifice presented at the meal: ónceg xoafapà 
i1 9voía ópu&v 3. The requirement of purity is corroborated by the addi- 
tional cultic term kowo60o: ((to be profaned") in 14:2, expressing the oppo- 
site in the ritual domain of the key phrase 8voíto xoBop& in 14:1 and 14:3. 
Fights, quibbles, and controversies within the community are regarded as 
a defilement of the Eucharist, so that warring fellow Christians are to be 
excluded temporanly from the eucharisüc celebration (14:2). 

Interesüngly, moral sins appear to have taken the place of the usual 
external sources of impurity. In Did 14, the dividing line between ritual 
and moral impurity is not sharply drawn since immoral deeds are con- 
ceived of here as a cause of contamination. The objective state of ritual 
uncleanness is internalized into remorse and guilt. The purity required to 
approach God is no longer attained in the first place through the perfor- 
mance of ablutions, but has been shifted to a state of moral blamelessness 
with regard to the confession of sins and mutual reconciliation. 

Although it is not easy to determine at what stage of the evolution this 
development was introduced, it is questionable whether the distincaon 
between 'outer' impurity and *inner' impurity arose as late as in the early 
church. In the Hebrew Bible, the source of later Jewish halakha, impurity 
is also contracted by the performance of sin. The committing of certain 
atrocious and awful acts were believed to be so barbarous and disgusting 
that they were taken to be defiling (Lev 18:24-30; 19:31; 20:1-3; Num 
35:33-34). There are indications that the process of conflating these cate- 
gories has been a more widespread phenomenon in postbiblical Judaism 
than one usually realizes. In early Jewish wriüngs such as Philo, Jubilees, 
and Qumran scrolls, immoral behaviour is associated with impurity. Likewise, 
Jesus connects in Mark 7:14 the category of the ritually incorrect external 
hfe with the unethical private hfe. The Qumran group may even have 
believed sin to be ritually defiling.*? 


be corroborated in m.Ber 6:1.5, where specific blessings are listed; see also Sandelin, 
Wisdom as Nourisher, 206.198-99; Rordorf-Tuiher, La Doctrine des douze Apótres, 46, n. 4; 
Kollmann, Ursprung und Gestalten, 82, n. 20. 

*$ For the above observations, cf. J. Klawans, Impunty and S$in in Ancient Judaism (New 
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For our purpose, it 1s instructive to see that the members of the Qumran 
community who transgress are, like outsiders, barred from the community's 
holy food. The first example concerns those who knowingly lie about the 
amount of their personal possessions: 


... If a man is found among them who lies about wealth, and he knows [his 
deceptüon], he shall be excluded from the midst of the pure food of the Many 
(53^ mno ww)" for one year, and be fined one fourth of his food. (10S 
6:24-25) 


A second instance regards those who speak in anger against one of the 
priests: 
... And if he has spoken angrily against one of the priests registered in the 


Book, he shall be punished for a year and be excluded alone (on his own) 
from the pure food of the Many (E27? mno 13. (10S 7:2-3) 


A final illustration probably has a more general drift as it may include 
all those members of the community who sin regardless of the nature of 
their trespasses: 


No man of the men of the Community, the covenant of the Community, 
who insolently strays from anyone of the ordinances may touch the pure food 
of the men of holiness (Z'pr ^U mea »» oW)... (1QS 8:16-17; see also 
Ibid. 24; CD 9:21 and possibly 10513 frg 2, 2:1). 


Within the Qumran group, moral punity is not isolated from ritual purity. 
On the contrary. A member of the community violating the communal 
standards is to be punished with banishment from the pure food because 
such crimes presumably are considered ritually defiling. Any infringement 
of these norms by an insider results in the offender becoming impure. 
Because sin is taken to be the source of ritual defilement, ritual purification 
without repentance is inconceivable. Atonement is effected by ablution only 
when one repents of one's wicked deeds and pracüses nghteousness: 


York 2000) passim; Id., "The Impurity of Immorality in Ancient Judaism', Journal 
of Jewish Studies 48 (1997) 1-16; Neusner, 7he [dea of Purity, 78; 87; 119; see also 
E. Ottenheijm, *Impurity between Intention and Deed: Punrity Disputes in First Century 
Judaism and in the New Testament, in M;J.H.M. Poorthuis and J. Schwartz (eds.), 
Purity and Holiness. The Heritage of. Leviticus ( Jewish and. Chrisüan. Perspectives Series. 2; 
Leiden —- Boston - Kóln 2000) 129-147. As far as the association of impunty and sin 
in the Qumran Scrolls is concerned, Klawans'! view is criticized — M. Himmelfarb, 
'Impurity and Sin in 4OD, 1O5$, and 4Q512', Dead Sea Discoveries 8 (2001) 9-37. 
* For the expression 2^2 rrT16, as referring to the '*pure food', see above, n. 39. 
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He [who refuses to partücipate in the covenant] cannot be purified by atone- 
ment, nor cleansed by waters of purification, nor sanctfy himself in streams 
and rivers, nor cleanse himself in any waters of ablution. Impure, impure shall 
he be, as long as he rejects the precepts of God, so that he cannot be instructed 
within the Community of his [God's] counsel (10S 3,4-6) 


The purificaüon rites were believed to be invalid unless accompanied 
by an appropriate inner disposiüon of sincere repentance (cf. also 1OS 
3:6-9).*5 

One final point should be made here with respect to an alleged depen- 
dence of the Didache on Matthew. The instruction of Did 14:2 betrays its 
nearness to the meaning of Matt 5:23-24. Temple worshippers must not 
offer sacrifices and place the gift on the altar without first dealing with 
dissension in their relaüonship with others. Indeed, the verb 619A/$00£6004 
and the rule as a whole recalls the attitude demanded by the Lord in the 
saying of Matt 5:23-24. However, rather than supporüng its demand by 
appealing to Matthew, the Didache in 14:3 renders an Old Testament 
quotation from Mal 1:11.14 legitimating the concern to preserve the purity 
of the eucharistic meal.*? 


Conclusion 


For the Jewish Sages, the expression ^holy things are not to be redeemed 
to feed them to dogs" was obviously a standard reason to prohibit the 
sacrificial food belonging exclusively to God ever to coincide with the most 
forbidden impurity. Once the food had been set apart, it could not be 
tampered with and, at worst, be given to blood-consuming creatures which 
lived as scavengers and polluted themselves with unclean fare. In the 
Didache, the use of *what is holy! (16 &àyvov) involves a degree of transfer- 
ence. The saying is particularly close to the context of the temple-offering 
(cf. also Did 14) and shows the application of the cultic terminology to an 
extra-temple domain and to figurative dogs. 


*5 For the above instances, and commentary, see Klawans, /mpurity and Sin, 82-88 
and Id., ^The Impurity of Immorality', 9. See also 1O5 5:7-15. 

-— R.P. Gordon, 'Targumic parallels to Acts XIII 18 and Didache XIV,3', Novum 
Testamentum 16 (1974) 285-289 established that the addition of xai ypóvo to the quota- 
tion from Mal 1:11 LXX (and MT) in the rendering of Did 14:3 seems, at first sight, 
to reflect Jewish exegesis as exhibited in Tg.Yon. He, however, considers it more likely 
that "both the Targum and D:dache have adapted Mal 1,11 to suit their own particular 
doctrinal needs." (288) 
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In addition to the expression of Did 9,5, however, it is also the code 
of Jewish purity transmitted in the chapters surrounding the eucharistic 
section which permits a safe inference about the holiness attributed to the 
eucharistic food in the Didache. The presence of a gentile outsider (Did 
7) and a backsliding insider (Did 14) within the community contaminates 
the holy food. Because contagion of *what was holy' is not allowed, this 
concept was carried to the point of safeguarding the common meal. Not 
only are unclean outsiders to be excluded, but also insiders who have not 
properly repented and become reconciled with their brothers or sisters. 
The Jewish requirement of being in a state of ritual purity was still the 
precondition for partaking in the ceremony of eating holy food within the 
community of the Didache. 

Although it is impossible to say with certainty how the saying in Matt 
7:6 was given its present form, the following reconstruction of its history 
of transmission seems likely. Initially, there was a separate short statement 
presupposing the Jewish mashal *Holy things are not to be redeemed to 
feed them to dogs." The proverb in the Didache suggesting a different cul- 
tic setting and associating (the dogs' with gentiles reflects a second stage 
in the development of the tradition. It may have been a genuine saying 
of Jesus, but it is equally possible that the maxim was attributed to Jesus 
in a later period. In any case, the verbal idenüty of the Greek wording 
suggests the use of a common Greek source as far as the one-member 
clause in Did 9:5d and Matt 7:6a is concerned. The entrety of Matt 7:6 
apparently represents some further point in history where the line about 
the pearls and the swine came to be coupled to the basic saying about 
the holy and dogs. The focus on purity as a separate concern has disap- 
peared completely and the former meaning has given way altogether to a 
new sense. In this composite saying, the disciples were probably being cau- 
tioned not to give up a precious thing entrusted to them (the gospel? Jesus' 
teaching?) to unworthy people. It remains difficult to tell, however, whether 
the latter modification in Matt 7:6 emerged only in the final stage of the 
ediüng of the gospel or whether it had already taken place in the tradi- 
tion before it came to Matthew. 
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Introduction 


Through the 390s Christians in Palestine were racked by the first phase 
of the Origenist controversy. Tl'wo of those who came to loggerheads in 
that conflict were the erstwhile compatriots and friends Jerome (c. 347- 
419) and Rufinus of Aquileia (c. 345-411). In the year 397 at Easter in 
the church of the Resurrection in Jerusalem Bishop John presided over a 


! An earlier form of this essay was presented as a paper at the XIIth Biennial 
Conference of the Australian Association for Byzantine Studies, University of Western 
Australia, 20-22 April 2001. The essay has also benefited from the observations of 
Stephen Mitchell, Philip Rousseau and Greg Horsley. 

The primary texts to which this study refers, with related terms and abbreviations 
are as follows: Small Asketikon — the lost Greek text of the first edition of Basil's Asketzkon, 
translated by Rufinus as the Aegula Basi, 150-74; RBas — Regula Basil, in the edition 
of K. Zelzer, Basili Regula—A Rufino Latine Versa, CSEL vol. 86 (Vienna: Hoelder-Pichler- 
Tempsky, 1986); Zelzer — op. cit.; Great Asketikon — Basil's revised and enlarged Asketikon, 
in Garnier's edition of the so-called *Vulgate' recension, Patrologia Graeca ed. J.P. Migne, 
vol. 31 (Paris: 1857), 889-1309; LR - Longer Rules and SR — Shorter Rules, the two divi- 
sions of the Great Asketikon; Deferrari — R. J. Deferrari (tr.), Saint Basil— Ihe. Letters, in 
four volumes (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University. Press, 1926, 1928, 1930, 1934; 
RB -— Regula Benedicti in the edition of RB 1980: The Rule of St Benedict in Latin and English 
with Notes, ed. 'T. Fry (Collegeville, Minnesota: The Liturgical Press, 1980). 

For secondary literature the following abbreviations are used: Amidon - Philip 
R. Amidon, 7he Church History of Rufinus (New York, Oxford University Press, 1997); 
Gribomont - Jean Gribomont, Histose du Texte des Ascétiques de Saint. Basile (Louvain: 
Muséon, 1953); Mitchell 7 S. Mitchell, "The Life and /z7es of Gregory Thaumaturgus', 
in J.M. Drijvers and J.W. Watt (eds.) Portraits of. Spiritual Authority: Religious Power in. Early 
Christianity, Byzantium. and. the. Christian. Orient (Leiden: E,J. Brill, 1999), 99-138; Murphy 
—- F.X. Murphy, Rufinus of Aquileia (345-411) His Life and Works (Washington D.C.: CUA 
Press, 1945); Zelzer Zur Überlieferung! — K. Zelzer Zur Überlieferung der Lateinischen 
Fassung der Basiliusregel', Überlieferungsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, ed. F. Paschke (Berlin: 
Akademie Verlag, 1981), pp. 625-35. 
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reconciliation. Nevertheless, Rufinus left the east soon after and returned 
to Italy after an absence of some twenty-five years.? 

As soon as he arrived in the west Rufinus found a keen interest among 
Latin-speaking Christians for access to works of the Greek-speaking Church. 
He was singularly well placed with both the linguistic skills and a private 
library of Greek manuscnpts to address the need. The first Greek work 
on which he honed his skills as a translator was the Small Asketikon of St 
Basil the Great, i.e. of Caesarea in Cappadocia (329-379), which was to 
become known in its Latin dress as the Regula Sancti. Patris .Nostri Basili or 
simply the Regula Basil. 

Basil's Small Asketikon had followed a long and circuitous trail in order 
to reach its western destiny as the Regula Basih. 'The concern of this essay 
is to trace the geographic trajectory of the Small Askettkon from the east to 
the west, and follow its fortunes in the west after its publication. 


Rufinus? copy of Basi's Asketikon 


Where and when did Rufinus obtain his own copy of Basi's Small 
Asketikon? Several possibilities suggest themselves. Might Basil's work have 
reached the great intellectual, cultural and commercial crossroads of 
Alexandra during Rufinus! sojourn there in the 370s? Might Evagrius of 
Pontus have brought a copy when he took refuge in Melania and Rufinus' 
monastery on the Mount of Olives in about 382? Or might a copy have 
reached the great library at Caesarea in Palestine where Rufinus had evi- 
dently examined Origen's Hexapía? Indeed, even Basil himself had had cor- 
respondence with monks on the Mount of Olives in his later years. 


? On the life and chronology of Rufinus see Murphy and G. Fedalto, tRufino di 
Concordia. Elementi di una biografia, Antchità Altoadriatiche 39 (1992), 19-44. On p. 91 
Murphy presented an older view that the Regula Basili was a drastic abbreviation of the 
Great Ásketikon. It was a position already being discarded by contemporary scholars: 
F. Laun, 'Die beiden Reglen des Basilius, ihre Echtheit und. Entstehung, Zeitschrift für 
Farchengeschichte 44 (1924), 1-61, H. Dórnies, Symeon von Mesopotamien (Leipzig, 1941), 452- 
453 and Charles de Clercq, *Les Régles de saint Basile et leur traduction par Rufin, 
Proche-Orient 1. (1951), 48—58. 

? "The issues discussed in his correspondence were doctrinal rather than ascetical. See 
Letter 258, Deferran IV, pp. 34-47 at p. 39 and Letter 259, Deferrari IV, pp. 46-49. 
See also the note, op. cit, pp. 206-7. Basil's contacts with the monks on the Mt of 
Olives were Palladius and Innocent. This Palladius may have been the one who wrote 
to Athanasius (PG 26, 1167) bidding him counsel the monks in Caesarea to cease oppos- 
ing Basil —apparently over Basil's *economy' concerning the divinity of the Holy Spirit. 
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As plausible as these speculations may seem, Rufinus probably obtained 
his copy another way. He mentüons in a passage of his Afologia contra 
Hieronymum YL, 15* that there was an interlude during his stay at Alexandria: 
'] tarried for six years in. God's concerns and again after some interval 
( post intervallum aliquod), for another two, where Didymus and others were . . .", 
ie. Alexandria. Furthermore, in his additions to Eusebius! Church. History I, 
37, he testifies that he himself met a Theodore in Antioch who had been 
tortured during the reprisals which had broken out there in 362. Later he 
says later in the same work (II, 8) *Of these monks we ourselves have 
seen not a few in Edessa and in the regions of Carrhae; but we have 
heard about many more." Rufinus, therefore, had visited eastern Syria. 
From such comments Murphy? inferred that Rufinus spent his zntervallum 
aliquod on a journey through Palestine and Syria. If his initial arrival in 
Egypt is dated to 372, this northern journey will have taken place in about 
378. Murphy comments: 


It would be the logical time for such a trip, for it was after the full estab- 
lishment of peace and the recall of the Egyptian as well as the Edessan monks 
from exile? Perhaps it was at this time too and while he was in Antioch or 
Edessa, that he made acquaintance with the friends of St. Basil of Caesarea 
and of St. Gregory Nazianzen. It is not inconceivable that part of his object 
in going up to Antioch and to Edessa was to obtain the books and writings 
of the eastern Fathers whose names must have echoed in the schools at 
Alexandria. At any rate, in his History he does manifest a tremendous admi- 
ration for the Cappadocians. 


Thus it is most likely that Rufinus acquired his copy of the /zttle Asketikon 
during his journey north in 378. There is other supporting evidence. Syria 
had been very much in the sphere of Basil's activities for the Church."? 


* Patrologia Latina 21, 594 and CCSL 20 (ed. M. Simonetti), 94. 

? Amidon, p. 40. 

* Amidon, p. 70. 

? See Barrington Atlas of the Greek and Roman World, ed. Richard J.A. Talbert (Princeton: 
the University Press, 2000), Map 67, Antiochia. 

* Murphy, pp. 49-50. 

? Le. after the death of Emperor Valens. 

!? Many of Basil's letters show his engagement in Syrian affairs, often dealing with 
the Antiochian schism. In addition to extensive correspondence with Meletius of Antioch 
and Eusebius of Samosata, there are Letters 118 to Jovinus of Perrha, 132 to Abramius of 
Batnae, 135 to Diodorus of Antioch, 185, 220, 221 and 256 to Berrhoea, 222 to Chalcis, 
253 to the presbyters of Antioch, 254 to Pelagius of Syrian Laodicea, 255 to Vitus of 
Carrhae, 264 and 267 to Barses of Edessa and 361-364 to Apollinaris of Syrian Laodicea. 
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Indeed, there are letters of Basil specifically addressed to the three places 
mentioned by Rufinus: Antioch, Edessa and Carrhae. Basil seems to have 
known of the great St Ephraim of Nisibis.'! But nothing is more convincing 
than the existence of a Syriac work called Questions of the Brothers, which 
Gribomont demonstrated was a translation, not of the Great Asketikon, but 
of the Small Asketikon.? So Basil himself, or ascetics of his circle in Pontus 
or Cappadocia must have sent or brought a copy of the Asketikon to ascetics 
in Syria at an early date, between the mid 360s, the earliest date at which 
the Small Asketikon was finished to about the early 370s. Already by about 
369 Basil was adding to the Asketikon. He continued to do so through the 
ensuing decade till by the time of his death in 379 it had grown to more 
than twice the length of the first version. This second, longer version, 
entirely supplanted the first edition which did not survive in Greek. So the 
Regula Basili, together with. the. Syriac. Questions of the Brothers, are the only 
witnesses to the lost Greek original of the Small Asketikon. 


Rufinus on. the Mount of Olies 


In 380, Rufinus departed Alexandria and joined that great monastic 
entrepreneur, Antonia Melania, on the Mount of Olives at Jerusalem. In 
Ep. 26 Paulinus of Nola, their mutual friend, describes Rufinus as sanciae 
Moelaniae. spiritali in via. comitem.'* "The Latin monastery she was organizing 
seems to have been similar to the type of community taught and encour- 
aged by St Basil. Thus it was fully cenobitic, comprising separate houses 
of men, women and guests who all worshipped at a common church. 
Whether there was provision for children 1s unknown. Productive work and 
almsgiving were pursued, the community earning its living through a 
flourishing scriptorium. 


!! Sozomen 1s the earliest source for a connection between Basil and Ephraim. In 
his Church History 11.16, devoted to Ephraim, he says: (Basil, who was subsequently 
bishop of the metropolis of Cappadocia, was a great admirer of Ephraim, and was 
astonished at his erudition.' Subsequent tradition heavily embroidered the facts. According 
to the Syriac Life of Ephraim, Ephraim met Basil in Constantinople and later in Syria 
thwarted Basil's emissaries sent in the attempt to have him ordained priest. See the dis- 
cussions in St Ephrem ihe Syrian, selected prose works, tr. E.G. Matthews & J.P. Amar (tr.) 
and ed. K. McVey (Washington DC: CUA Press, 1994), 13, 15-16, 79. 

7? See Gribomont, pp. 108-148. Gribomont published after Murphy, who therefore 
did not know of this Syriac document. 

!5 Otherwise known as St Melania the Elder. 

^ *the companion of the holy Melania on the spiritual way". 
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Rufinus' preface to the Regula Basili shows that on his return to the west 
he had his own copy of the Small Asketikon with him, was familiar with. it 
and esteemed its doctrine very highly. He supposed it was normative for 
the way of hfe in Cappadocian monasteries and hoped that his translation 
would serve the same unifying function in the monasteries of the west. In 
short, Rufinus knew the Small Asketikon well from his Jerusalem years. This, 
together with the fact that Melania was an assiduous reader of Basil, 
makes it virtually certain that the Small Asketikon was used as a guide in 
their monastery on the Mount of Olives. 

Thus the Regula Basil is the perfect line of suture between Rufinus' 
career in the east with. his subsequent career in the west. 


Rufinus. returns to. [taly 


Rufinus landed in Italy in the late Spring or early Summer of 397. In 
his Preface to the Aegula Basilt he says that very soon after his arrival he 
found hospitality among the brothers at *Pinetum'.'?^ The location of this 
Pinetum has been a matter of some debate. Earlier opinion" placed it near 
Ravenna, i.e. on the upper Adriatüc coast, apparently because Jordanes, in 
the History of the Goths, mentioned an ancient pine forest called 'Pineta' 
about three miles out of Ravenna.? According to Murphy,? however, 


5 'She was most erudite and fond of literature and turned night into day going 
through every wriüng of the ancient commentators—three million lines of Origen and 
two and a half million lines of Gregory, Stephen, Pierus, Basil and other worthy men. 
And she did not read them once only in an offhand way, but she worked on them, 
dredging through each work seven or eight times. Thus it was possible for her to be 
liberated from the knowledge falsely so called (1 'Tim 6:20) and to mount on wings, thanks 
to these good books—by good hopes she transformed herself into a spiritual bird and 
so made the journey to Christ.' Palladius, 7he Lausiac History 55:3 tr. R.T. Meyer (NY: 
Newman Press, 1964), pp. 136-7. Palladius was a personal friend of Melania and had 
stayed at the community in Jerusalem. 

!? Vanant spellings in the codices are Pinnium clarum, Pinido etiam clarum, Pynido etiam. 

7 E.g. W.K.L. Clarke, St BasiL—Ascetic Works (London: SPCK, 1925), p. 28. 

5 For the text, see Jordanes, Getica, ed. by Theodor Mommsen in Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica, auctores antiquissimi 5, 1.1 (Berlin, 1882), 53fEF. For an English translation see 
Charles C. Mierow, 77e Gothic History of Jordanes (Cambridge: Spectrum Historiale, 1966), 
where a 'Pineta' appears in chapter 293, p. 136. The context is Theodoric's war against 
Odoacer: (Crossing the river Po, he [Theodoric] pitched camp near the royal city of 
Ravenna, about the third milestone from the city in the place called Pineta'. See also 
Herwig Wolfram, History of the Goths, tr. Thomas J. Dunlop (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1988), p. 282. 

? Murphy, p. 90. 
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Rufinus! Pinetum is better located at or near Terracina, about eighty kilo- 
metres south of Rome where the Via Appia meets the sea on a straight 
run from the capital. Murphy says in favour of the Terracina location: 


I believe the notice of Paulinus of Nola (Ep. 47) mentioning the fact that 
Cerealis would have to go out of his way on the journey between Nola 
and Rome to see Rufinus, then staying at Pinetum, is decisive; especially 
when taken in conjunction with Rufinus! answer in his Praef. ad de Bened. 
Patriarcharum 11.2. 


It is important to understand the geographic context here. The quick- 
est route from Nola to Rome lay inland through Capua and Cassinum 
along the Via Latina.? The only other route to which Paulinus could have 
been referring lay around the coast and then up the Via Appia. 

All things considered, it seems that Rufinus disembarked on the Tyrrhenian 
coast, possibly at the port of Puteoli, in which case he would have just 
avoided Naples. He then made his way around the coast by the Via 
Domitiana which soon joined the Via Appia. At Terracina he unexpect- 
edly came upon a house of 'brothers', i.e. monks, and was delighted to 
break his journey with them and stay awhile. Rufinus! enthusiasm for Saint 
Basil and his Asketikon was soon caught by the superior, Ursacius, who 
begged his well-qualifed guest to translate it for the monastic communi- 
ties in the west. 

Thus it was almost as an ad hoc response to a personal request and with 
a pastoral intention that Rufinus began his career as a translator which 
filled his remaining years till his death in 411. After finishing the Regula 
Basil, he entrusted it to Ursacius to have copies made and sent to other 
monastic houses. Resuming his journey along the Via Appia he finally 
came to Rome where, early in 398, he fatefully translated Onigen's Per? 
Archon. Jerome's friends Marcella and Pammachius made of this the occa- 
sion to foment the second phase of the Origenist controversy. 

Rufinus soon found himself the hub of a veritable book publishing indus- 
try,?! 
translations conveying valuable religious and historical information and spir- 


supplying a network of scriptoria with a steady flow of idiomatic 


itual inspiration to a Latin-speaking readership. 


^! See Barrington Atlas, ibid., Map 44, Latium-Campania. 

*' On the book publishing industry spearheaded by Rufinus, see Caroline P. Hammond 
Bammel, *'A product of fifth-century scriptoria preserving conventions used by Rufinus 
of Aquileia', Journal of Theological Studies, n.s. 29 (1978), 366-91. 
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The subsequent role of the Regula Basili in the. West 


Whatever its relation to the Greek original, the Regula Basili entered 
upon its own career among the monks of the West. 'La version latine a 


* 


joui d'un grand succés, et son histoire à elle seule voudrait tout un vol- 
ume', says Gribomont.? It was the Laün form of Basil's Asketikon that was 
used by Cassian,? the monks of Lerins and southern Gaul, the Master,? 
St Benedict in his Rule—of which more shortly—and so on into the 
Carolingian and medieval periods. 

In considering the role of the Regula Basili in the West, the first point 
of departure is the locale of its translation: Campania. 

Rufinus concluded his preface to the Regula Basil by solemnly charging 


Ursacius: 


Tui sane sit officii etiam. aliis monasteriis exemplaria praebere, ut secundum 
instar Cappadociae omnia monasteria eisdem et non diversis vel institutis vel 
observationibus vivant.?9 


So Ursacius and his community set about fulfilhng Rufinus! request, 
copying the Aegula Basili and disseminating it in the region of Campania.? 


? Gribomont, p. 95. 

? [n his Preface to the /nstitutes Cassian mentions Basil by name and his 'Insttutes 
or Questions (i.e. the Asketkon) followed by the *monks of Pontus'. Since Rufinus! Preface 
to the RBas refers to Basil's work as "instituta monachorum' ('institutes of monks), the 
use of "institutes" indicates that Cassian knew Basil's Asketikon from Rufinus! translation. 
He cites the RBas at /nst. 1:1, 4:17, 6:19, 7:19; see Gribomont pp. 262-263, where he 
concludes *Cassien semble donc connaitre seulement le Petit Ascéticon.' 

^^ "This tradition is preserved in the codices G, L and W, from monasteries of Saint 
Gall, Lambach, Wolfenbüttel respectively. See Zelzer's description of the codices in his 
Prolegomena, pp. xvii-xxvii. 

? [n accord with the generally accepted thesis of the RB's dependence on the Aeguíla 
Magistri, the references to the RBas found at RB 2:4 (RBas 15), 2:25 (RBas 98), 4:54 
(RBas 8), 7:31-32 (RBas 12), 7:34 (RBas 65), 7:51 (RBas 62), 7:52-63 (RBas 86) are 
carried over from the Aegula Magistri; see the list of citations of Basil's Asketikon in both 
the RB and the Aeula Magistri in J.T. Lienhard, 'St Basil's Asceticum. Parvum and. the 
Regula. Benedicti, Studia Monastica 22 (1980), 234. 

?^ "The text is from Aegula Basili, ed. Zelzer, Praefatio 11, p. 4. *Make it your concern 
to provide copies for other monasteries also, so that, like Cappadocia, all the monas- 
teries may live not by different, but by the same institutes and observances.' 

? An intriguing passage in Pope St Gregory's Book of the Dialogues shows a direct link 
between Cassino and Terracina a century and a half later. Book 4.8 tells of two broth- 
ers sent by St Benedict to (à monastery of his, close by the city of Terracina', and of 
a journey thence to Capua. Cassino, along the inland route from Nola to Rome is not 
far from T'erracina on the coast, little more than fifty kilometres. 
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Not far off, at Nola, were other friends important in the production of 
Rufinus's works: the circle around Paulinus and his wife Therasia. Rufinus 
often mentions that he has sent his works to Paulinus? It was a group 
keenly interest in Origen and the Greek Fathers—specially the Cappadocians. 
Part of the circle were Apronianus and his wife Avita, to whom Rufinus 
dedicated other translations of St Basil's and St Gregory Nazianzen's works. 

Significantly, the oldest witness to the Regula Basil? comes from Campania, 
from the library and scriptorium of Eugippius at Castellum Lucullanum 
near Naples, from which issued an entire corpus of Rufinus' translations 
and works.? Codex E,? dated to the late 6th century, was redacted here. 
It is an anthology of monastic texts which includes some seventeen chap- 
ters excerpted from the Aegula Basil. Eugippius probably supplied Rufinus 
works to his friend Cassiodorus for copying in his monastery at Vivarium 
in Calabria. Cassiodorus was a haunter of the Papal library, which gives 
us another possible point for distribution of the Regula Basil. 

Codex E shows the same eclectic manner and the same stock of sources 
that characterise the Regula Magistri (the Rule of the Master) and the Regula 
Benedicti (Yhe Rule of Benedict). These documents were older contempo- 
raries of E, emanating from the same region of Campania and relying on 
the same network of scriptoria. The Aegula Benedicti was written about a 
generation earlier, by about 540 at Cassinum, which lay a little to. the 
north along the Via Latina to Rome. It is intriguing to consider that the 
Regula Basili was translated and disseminated, and the Regula Benedicti was 
written in the same local area of Italy, at a distance of scarcely fifty kilo- 
metres. 

From such middle and southern Italian sources the trail very soon leads 
to northern Italy, for there we find the locale of two other very old Italian 
witnesses to the Aegula Basil, C, hailing from Bobbio and S, hailing from 
Nonantola. From Bobbio the trail of manuscripts leads into the Merovingian 
kingdom of the seventh century?! 


^ "The collection of his (Rufinus's) letters has been lost, though a four-page inter- 
change with Paulinus has survived. (Murphy, p. xvi. This appears as the preface to 
Rufinus! commentary On ihe Benedictions of the Patriarchs (see Murphy, pp. 202-204). The 
preface to Rufinus' translation of Origen on Romans is also addressed to Paulinus. 

? See Murphy, p. 189, and Zelzer, "Zur Überlieferung', p. 628 n. 2. 

9 'lhis is the Codex Parisiensis bibl. Nat. Lat. 2634, published as Regula Eugippi, ed. 
A. de Vogüé and F. Villegas CSEL, vol. 87 (Vienna: Hoelder-Pichler-lT'empsky, 1987). 

3! See Murphy, 224-225. On p. 225, n. 69 Murphy gives the following bibliography 
of scholars of the manuscript tradition: *'Cf. R. Beer, Anzeigen der phil.-hist. Klasse der Kass. 
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How was the Regula Basili being used at this period? The first point to 
note is that Rufinus! hope that the Aegula Basih would become the com- 
mon rule for monasteries of the west was not realized. The fifth to eighth 
centuries in the West became instead *the era of the mixed-rule'.? E itself 
illustrates the point; it does not contain a whole copy of the Regula Basili, 
but only selections, interspersed between other selections from the Aegula 
Magistri and from Cassian. 

Zelzer? accounts in some detail for the propagation of the Regula Basil; 
and for the changing composition of the *mixed-rule' in the pre-Carolingian 
era. It seems that the ethos of monasteries of that era was that of a liv- 
ing sense of a more or less common monastüc tradition witnessed by a plu- 
rality of the Fathers. Though a community may have had a parücular 
working rule, such a document was not necessanly exclusive of others. 
There were Church canons to consult and a common patrimony of Rules 
and ascetical writüngs. It is clear that from time to time an entrepreneur- 
ial abbot would 're-synthesize' the tradition for his community, drawing 
on earlier monastc wnrüngs and Rules. This is exactly what St Benedict, 
the endredactor of the Regula Benedicti was about, and he was by no means 
unique. The recommendations for wider reading in RB 73 in some sense 
recommend this same recourse to a plurality of monastic sources. 

Some historans of early monasticism tend to emphasise the different 
'types' of monasticism. But it is worth noting the actual practce of the 
monks in this era. In the codices the Cappadocian Basil is constantly found 
combined with Cassian, the Egyptian Fathers Macarius and Pachomius, or 
the Irish Columbanus. Not only that, the longest continuance of the (non- 
exclusive) use of the Aula Basili seems to have been precisely in monasteries 
under the special influence of Cassian, the standard-bearer in the west of 
the Egyptian tradition. Thus the influence of the Regula Basil? can be traced 
wherever the tradition of Lerins prevailed: along the old Gallic highways, the 
Rhine valley as far as the Moselle, the Seine, the Loire and into the Jura? 


Akad. der Wissensch. (Vienna, 1911) n. XI; W. Baehrens, "Textgeschichte der Homihen 
zum Oktateuch," Überlieferung und Textgesch. der latein. erhalt. Origenes —. Homilien zum alten 
Test. (Texte und Untersuchungen 42,1, Leipzig, 1916), 186-199.* 

? *Mischregelzeitalters', Zelzer, Zur Überlieferung' p. 631. 

3 *Zur Überlieferung', pp. 629-632. See also F. Prinz, Frühes Mónchtum im Frankenreich 
(München-Wien, 1965), H. Ledoyen, *Aux origenes de Lérins: La Régle de Saint Basile?', 
Irenikon 53 (1980), 30-45. 

*' See Zelzer, "Zur Überlieferung! pp. 630-1; de Vogüé, *'Aux origines de Lérins: La 
Régle de Saint Basile?', Studia Monastica 31 (1989), 259-266; Ledoyen, op. cit., 36. 
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It was not until the centralizing tendencies of Carolingian legislation 
that the principle of exclusive allegiance to a single Rule was finally estab- 
lished. St Benedict of Aniane included not only a full copy of the Aguila 
Basil in his Codex Regularum, but also selections from it in what would be 
the last example of the obsolescent genre of the *mixed-rule', the Concordia 
Regularum. From then on the Aegula Benedkti was fixed as the archetypal 
code of Western monks, inaugurating the so called *'Benedictine Centuries' 
(9th-12th centuries). 

Since the Aegula Benedicti emanated from the same region in which the 
Regula Basili was first translated and disseminated, it 1s natural that the lat- 
ter was taken up as one of its sources, being part of the local monastic 
literature, as it were. The Aegula Benedwt: alludes to and cites the Reguía 
Basil; on numerous occasions.? Finally in the last chapter, RB 73:5 expressly 
commends Aegula sancti patris nostri Basil to fervent monks who want to do 
more. This ensured that the Aegula Basit maintained a certain currency 
wherever the Aegula Benedicti held sway. Monks and nuns of the household 
of St Benedict continued to use the Regula Basili for their spiritual fdeepening". 

The extent and significance of Basilian influence in the RB was the sub- 
ject of sharp controversy in the 1980s between two Benedictine monks: 
Adalbert de Vogüé, who tended to downplay its importance in favour of 
the Egyptian element, and Jean Gribomont, who criticized de Vogüé's view 
and emphasized the importance of Basil.?? Insofar as the Rule of St Benedict, 


? See n. 25 above on citations of Basil in the RB carried over from the Regula 
Magistri. Of particular importance are the many citations of and allusions to the RBas 
in the RB that do not derive from the Regula Magistri, about 30 in all. See J.T. Lienhard, 
'St Basil's Asceticum. Parvum and the Regula. Benedwt?, Studia Monastica 22 (1980), 230-242 
at 234. This list shows that the final redactor of the RB, St Benedict, was intimately 
acquainted with the RBas independently of any mediate source such as the Regula 
Magistri. "The forceful synthesis of Egyptian tradition enunciated by the RM [Regula 
Magistri] 1s taken over, but only after being purified and simplified, and then softened 
and completed by its merger with the traditions of Basil and. Augustine', AB 1980, the 
Rule of St Benedict in. Latin and. English with Notes, ed. Timothy Fry (Collegeville, Minn., 
The Liturgical Press, 1981), p. 90. 

? See Adalbert de Vogüé, "Twenty-five Years of Benedictine Hermeneutics—an 
Examination of Conscience', American. Benedictine Review. 36 (1985), 402-52, and 'De la 
«Régle de saint Basile» à celle de saint Benoit, Collectanea. Cisterciensia 51 (1989) 298- 
309; Jean Gribomont, "The Commentaries of Adalbert de Vogüé and the Great Monastic 
Tradition', American. Benedicttne Review 36 (1985), 229-62; tr. from the French—the arü- 
cle originally appeared in Síudia Anselmiana 84 (Rome: Inst. S. Anselmi, 1982), 109-43, 
and 'Sed et Regula S. Patris nostri Basili, Benedictina 27 (1980), 27-40. 
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and with it, Benedicüne monasticism, represents a consciously cenobitic, 
ie. community orientation—even by comparison with the Aegula Magistrt— 
it shows a definite 'Basilianizing' trend, though the influence of Augustine's 
communitarian teaching must also be factored in. 

On the other hand, the distinctly high profile of the abbot in the Aegula 
Benedicti breathes a different air to that of the Superior in St Basil's pre- 
sentation. The antecedents of the Benedictine abbot must be sought not 
in St Basil, but in the Egyptian and Syriac traditions instead. Paradoxically, 
in this respect St Benedict may be considered a more 'eastern' monastic 
father—in the sense of non-Greek oriental—than St Basil? 

Nevertheless, those who would make Basil an ally of latter-day notions 
of democracy! and liberalism in religious life shows that they have mis- 
construed St Basil, whose doctrine is as austerely theocentric as it is com- 
munitarian.? Indeed, with Basil, theocentrism makes the community. 


Conclusion 


Rufinus belonged to a select group who played outstanding roles as 'go- 
betweens' of Greek-speaking and Latin-speaking Christianity in the 4th to 
early 5th centuries.? Had it not been for his labours as a translator, a 
much leaner body of Origeniana would have survived for the Church both 
east and west. He also relayed to the West Eusebius's Church History, 


? [t should be pointed out that despite the honour attaching to the memory of St 
Basil and his teachings on community, the spirituality of Byzantine and Slavic monas- 
ticism was much affected by the eremitic and mystical tendencies of the Egyptian, Syriac 
and Palestinian traditions, which contributed much to the development of Hesychasm 
in the later Byzantine period. In the classic 18th century anthology of Hesychastic texts, 
the Philkalia, St Basil does not figure at all, whereas 'Saint Cassian the Roman'—the 
most important conduit of the Egyptian tradition to the West—does. 

$ "The spirit of the 1960s should not colour our reading of these 4th century texts', 
Augusune Holmes, A Zzfe Pleasing (o. God, the Spirituality of the. Rules of $t Basil (London: 
Darton, Longman & Todd, 2000), p. 179. 

9? Others were Athanasius, Hilary and Ambrose, Aegeria, Marius Victorinus, Evagrius 
of Antioch, Melania the Elder, John Cassian and Jerome. Rufinus belongs to an even 
more select band whose writings in Laün were translated into Greek. In 402-403, at 
the suggestion of Bishop Chromatius, he translated Eusebius' Ecclesiastical History, aug- 
menting it throughout, deleting Book Ten and then adding two books of his own com- 
position covering the fourth century. These were then translated into Greek very shortly 
after it was published, and used by the Greek writers of Church history, Sozomen, 
Socrates and Gelasius of Cyzicus. 

*' [n 410, in the last year of his life Rufinus translated Origen's commentary on the 
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wriüngs of St Basil the Great, St Gregory Nazianzen, Evagrius of Pontus 
and others; Of the great Cappadocians, he translated Basil's Small Asketikon 
(397), eight of Basi's homilies, two of them on the Psalms, the others on 
ascetical themes? (399), nine of the Orations of Gregory Nazianzen (400), 
and a l2fe of Gregory Thaumaturgus by Gregory of Nyssa (after 402/3).9 

This essay has focussed on the very first work that Rufinus translated 
on his return to the West. We have followed the long trail of Basi's Small 
Asketikon from Pontus and Cappadocia in the 360s, to the monks of Syria 
in the 370s where 1t received a Syriac translation, to Melania and Rufinus" 
monastery on the Mount of Olives in the late 380s, to Campania in Italy 
in 397 where it was translated as the Aegula Basili, and so to its dissem- 
nation in the West in subsequent centuries. This remarkable geographic 
and cultural passage to the West was due above all to Rufinus! industry, 
skill and use of opportunities. In a negative way, the unhappy circum- 
stances in Palestine that drove him back to the West were an indispens- 
able factor. 

The unitive role Rufinus hoped that the Aegula Basti would assume 
among monks of the West never eventuated. Initially it had to. compete 
with other monastic rules in the *era of the mixed-rules', 5th-8th centuries, 
of which one, the Aegula Benedicti, was composed in the same vicinity of 


Song of Songs. It would be hard to overstate the importance of this work on the history 
of western monasticism and spirituality. It had already contributed to the mystical dis- 
course of the Greek-speaking Church through the medium of the Cappadocians, above 
all Gregory of Nyssa. 

* When in 480 Gennadius of Marseilles conünued Jerome's De Viris fllustribus, he 
devoted chapter 17 to Rufinus, where he says that he *opened to the Latin speaking 
church the greater part of Greek literature", Vicene and. Post-Nicene Fathers, second. series, ed. 
P. Schaff & H. Wace, originally published by Christian Literature Publishing Company, 
1890, reprinted Peabody Massachusetts, Hendrickson Publishers, 1995, vol. 3, p. 389. 

* Rufinus considered that Basil's ascetical works were particularly suitable reading 
for women. In the Preface to his collection of Basil's homilies he writes: '[Basi's] work 
is more moral in nature, fit for guiding souls toward the good life and for relieving 
them in their labour. In this also it possesses greater virtue in that the reading of it 
will be found most fitüng for religious-minded women, and particularly for the admir- 
ing study of your lady wife, our daughter, for it is not burdened with questions of a 
dogmatic nature, but rather goes along as a most limpid stream, flowing softly and with 
sufficient calm', PG 31, 1723B. Cf. Basil's letters 52, 105 and 159 which show the high 
level of theological discourse he might expect of the women who had written to him. 

5 Le. after Rufinus had translated Eusebius! Church. History, in Book 11 of which he 
had inserted a long excursus on Gregory Thaumaturgus. See Mitchell, pp. 130-135, 
specially 134-135. 
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Italy that first saw the Regula Basili disseminated. Finally in the Carolingian 
era it was the Aeguía Benedicti that achieved normative status instead. There- 
after the Aegula Basil made its way transfused in a Benedicüne medium, 
embedded as an important influence on the text and the teaching of the 
Regula. Benedicti, enjoying its explicit recommendation and so being copied 
in scriptoria and kept in monastic libranes. In such fashion the ascetic 
teaching of our Holy Father Basil became part of the inheritance of the clas- 
sic monasticism of the West. 

Although Jerome's relentless campaign of defamation against Rufinus 
robbed him of the status of a saint and a Church father, Rufinus! trans- 
lations of the Small Asketikon and other works of the Cappadocian fathers** 
continued for centuries to be a much appreciated and well-used resource 
in the theological, liturgical and monastic patrimony of the western Church. 


University of New England 
Armidale NSW 


** Texts, especially of St Gregory Nazianzen, found important niches in the western 
liturgy, both as /ectiones and as phrases used in the more lyric parts of the Divine Office, 
e.g. O Mirabile Mysterium for Lauds, Jan 1—see P. Jeffery 'IIapáóoov Mvotüpiov: the 
Thought of Gregory the Theologian in Byzantine and Latin Liturgical Chant, Greek 
Orthodox "Theological Review 39 (1994), 187-198. Gregory Nazianzen's Afology for hts. Füght 
and Return was used by Gregory the Great in his treatment of the sacerdotal priesthood. 


EIN ,NEUTESTAMENTLICHES APOKRYPHON'? 
ZUM UMSTRITTENEN KANONBEZUG DES SOG. 
PETRUSEVANGELIUMS* 


VON 
TOBIAS NICKLAS 


Der Begriff ,,neutestamentlicher" Apokryphen, der als Titel die von E. 
Hennecke 1904 gegründete und von W. Schneemelcher aktualisierend fort- 
geführte Quellensammlung ziert,! ist gerade in den letzten Jahren mehr 
und mehr in die Diskussion geraten. Der folgende Beitrag móchte — dies 
zum Anlass nehmend -, einen Aspekt des angesprochenen Terminus her- 
ausgreifen und diesen anhand eines Beispiels von mehreren Seiten beleuchten: 
Ins Zentrum der folgenden Erwágungen sei das sog. ,Petrusevangelium* 
(PE) gestellt, welches — Ende des 2. Jh. erstmals von Serapion von Antiochien 
erwáhnt? —, im Prinzip nur durch einen Zeugen, den sog. Akhmim-Codex 
(P.Cair. 10759), auf uns gekommen ist. Die Bezeichnung eines Texts als 


'. W. Schneemelcher (ed.), JVeutestamentliche Apokryphen in. deutscher. Übersetzung, 2. Bde. 
(Tübingen 91990-97). 

* Hingewiesen sei etwa auf die Beitráge von E. Junod, «Apocryphes du Nouveau 
lestament»: Une Appellation erronée et une Collecüon artificielle. Discussion de la 
nouvelle définition proposée par W. Schneemelcher, Apocrypha 3 (1992) 17-46; J.-D. 
Kaestli, Les écrits apocryphes chrétiens. Pour une approche qui valorise leur diversité 
et leurs attaches bibliques, Le mystere apocryphe. Introduction à une littérature méconnue (ed. 
J.-D. Kaestli. - D. Marguerat; Essais bibliques 26; Genéve 1995) 27-42, und C. Markschies, 
«Neutestamentliche Apokryphen». Bemerkungen zu Geschichte und Zukunft einer von 
Edgar Hennecke im Jahr 1904 begründeten Quellensammlung, Apocrypha 9 (1998) 97- 
132, sowie die dort angegebene Literatur. 

* Eusebius, Ae. VI 12,3-6. 

* Zur Problematik der Zuordnung von P.Cair. 10759 zum PE siehe unten. Als wei- 
tere Textzeugen führt D. Lührmann, ragmente apokryph gewordener Evangelien in. griechischer 
und latemischer Sprache (M.ThSt 59; Marburg 2000) 72-95, P.Oxy. 2949, P.Oxy. 4009, 
P.Vindob. G 2325 und ein Ostrakon (Van Haelst Nr. 741) an. Von diesen kann aber 
nur der die Reste weniger Wórter enthaltende P.Oxy. 2949 den Anspruch erheben, als 
lextzeuge des PE gerechnet zu werden. Das — nach Angaben von V. Dobrev (Institut 
Frangais d'Archéologie Orientale [Privatbrief 17. Sept. 2000]) — inzwischen verschollene 
Ostrakon weist ja nur auf ein Evangelium des Petrus hin und gibt keinen Text. Die 


O Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2002 Vigiliae Christianae 56, 260-272 
Also available online — www.brill.nl 
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neutestamentliches Apokryphon stellt ja ganz deutlich eine Verbindung zwi- 
schen dem so Genannten und der zweiten Hálfte des Kanons der christlichen 
Bibel her? Gerade für das Beispiel des PE aber haben v.a. J.D. Crossan 
und H. Koester in den letzten Jahrzehnten die Ansicht in Frage gestellt, 
dieses stehe in einem einfach zu beschreibenden Abhiángigkeitsverháltnis 
zu den kanonischen Evangelien.? Vor diesem Hintergrund mag es sinnvoll 
erscheinen, einen genaueren Blick auf die verschiedenen Wege zu werfen, 
durch die der Kanonbezug des PE darzustellen versucht wird. 


|l. D» lterarkriische Methode 


In den allermeisten Fállen wird der Versuch unternommen, das PE mit 
Hilfe der Literarkriük in einen Bezug zu den Passionsgeschichten der kanoni- 
schen Evangelien zu setzen. Die dabei angewandte Vorgehensweise ist im 
Grunde der beim synoptischen Problem angewandten Methode analog: 
Parallele Textpassagen werden verglichen und daraus Schlüsse auf eine 
mógliche literarische Abhángigkeit gezogen. Die vielleicht gründlichste 


Zuweisung von P.Oxy. 4009 und P.Vindob. G 2325 dagegen làásst sich. keineswegs 
sicherstellen. Zu Letzterem vgl. TJ. Kraus, P.Vindob. G 2325: Das sogenannte Fayüm- 
Evangelium —- Neuedition und kritische Rückschlüsse, ZAC 5 (2001) 197-212. Dies gilt 
auch für weitere Vorschláge wie etwa den von D.F. Wright, Papyrus Egerton 2 (the 
Unknown Gospel) - Part of the Gospel of Peter?, The Second Century 5 (1985/86) 129-150. 

? Nicht diskuüert werden kann in diesem Zusammenhang die Problematik, dass es 
ja nicht nur einen, sondern mehrere verschiedene Formen. christlich-biblischen. Kanons 
gibt. Dabei sei nur an die Unterschiede im Bereich des Alten Testaments, aber auch 
etwa das Fehlen etwa der Apokalypse oder der kleinen Katholischen Briefe in der 
Peshitta erinnert. 

$ Vgl. z.B. J.D. Crossan, Four Other Gospels. Shadows on the Contours of the Canon 
(Minneapolis u.a. 1985) 125-187; Id., The Cross That Spoke. The Omigins of the Passwn 
JNarrative (San. Francisco u.a. 1988), der die These vertntt, das PE stelle die an. den 
kanonischen Evangelien orientierte Überarbeitung eines Cross Gospel, einer Art Urform 
der Passionsgeschichte dar, oder H. Koester, Ancient Christtan Gospels. "Their History and 
Development (Harrisburg 1990) 220-240; Id., Apocryphal and Canonical Gospels, H7R 
73 (1980) 105-130. Hingewiesen sei aber auch auf J. Denker, De theologiegeschichtliche 
Stellung des Petrusevangeliums. Ein. Beitrag. zur. Frühgeschichte des. Doketismus (EHS. X XIIL.36; 
Bern — Frankfurt/Main 1975) sowie alte Arbeiten wie z.B. H. von Soden, Das Petrus- 
evangelium und die canonischen Evangelien, ZTAK 3 (1893) 52-92. 

^ Nur in Anmerkung sei auf die Problematik verwiesen, dass in einigen Arbeiten nur 
Ausschnitte des PE mit kanonischen Texten verglichen werden und aus sich daraus 
ergebenden Übereinstimmungen dann auf eine literarische Abhángigkeit geschlossen 
wird, ohne die ebenso deutlichen Unterschiede an anderen Stellen in. die Diskussion 
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derartige Arbeit verdankt sich É. Massaux, der in detaillierter Einzelanalyse 
erwiesen hat, dass der überlieferte Text des P.Cair. 10759 sich in besonders 
enger Weise an Mt, aber auch in wichtigen Zügen an die anderen neutes- 
tamentlichen Evangelien anlehnt.? Unterschátzt wird dabei aber ein methodi- 
sches Problem: Bereits in der Frage des synoptischen Vergleichs spielt ja 
die Textkritik eine nicht unbedeutende Rolle,? kann doch keineswegs davon 
ausgegangen werden, dass etwa das Exemplar des Mk, das dem Autor des 
MtEvs vorlag, mit dem übereinstimmte, das unsere modernen kritischen 
Ausgaben aus der Fülle der erhaltenen Manuskripte rekonstruieren. Den- 
noch - im Falle der synoptischen Frage lásst sich diese Problematik aufgrund 
der hervorragenden áuferen Bezeugung der kanonischen Evangelien in den 
Griff bekommen. Anders dagegen liegt der Fall bei einem Vergleich des 
PE bzw. P.Cair. 10759 mit neutestamentlichen Texten. In Bezug gesetzt 
werden dabei námlich die aufgrund textkritischer Reflexion. erarbeiteten 
Evangelientexte der modernen Ausgaben des Neuen Testaments einerseits 
mit einem einzigen, noch dazu reichlich spáten Manuskript des PE anderer- 
seits. Daraus aber ergeben sich folgende Probleme: 

(1) P.Cair. 10759 bietet nur einen Teil des ursprünglichen PE, die Pas- 
sionsgeschichte sowie Ostererzáhlungen. Festgestellt werden kann also streng- 
genommen nur ein literarischer Bezug zwischen P.Cair. 10759 und den 
entsprechenden Passagen der kanonischen Evangelien. 

(2) P.Cair. 10759 als zeitlich spát anzusetzender Textzeuge wohl des 6. 
Jh.s'? gibt mit Sicherheit nicht den Urtext des PE wieder. Dieser an sich 


einzubeziehen. Als Beispiel hierzu sei etwa J.P. Meier, A Marginal jew. Rethinking the 
Historical Jesus 1: The Roots of the Problem and the Person (ABRL; New York u.a. 1991) 117- 
118, genannt. 

9 Vgl. É. Massaux, /nfluence de l'Évangile de Saint Matthieu sur la. littérature chrétienne avant 
Saint lrénée (BEThL 85; Leuven ?1986) 358-388, bes. 386-387. Àhnliche methodische 
Ansátze finden sich z.B. bei J.B. Green, The Gospel of Peter: Source for a Pre-Canonical 
Passion Narrative?, VW 78 (1987) 293-301, bes. 296-298; A. Kirk, Examining Priorities. 
Another Look at the Gospel of Peter's Relationship to the New Testament, JVTS 40 (1994) 
572-595; L. Vaganay, L'Evangile de Pierre (EXB; Paris 1930) 44-65, im Grunde aber auch 
bei Crossan, Cross. 

? Vgl. hierzu auch G.D. Fee, Modern Textual Criticism and the Synoptic Problem, 
JJ. Gnesbach. Synoptic and "Text-Cnitical Studies 1776-1976 (ed. B. Orchard — R.W. Longstaff, 
SNTSMS 34; Cambridge - New York 1978) 154-169. 

I? [n den meisten Fàállen wird, zurückgehend auf die Erstausgabe von U. Bouriant, 
Fragments du text grec du. livre d'Enoch et de quelques écrits attribués à Saint Pierre (MMAF IX.1; 
Paris 1892) sogar das 8. Jh. angegeben. Bouriant ordnete das Fragment aber anhand 
seiner Datierung des Friedhofes von Akhmim ein. Eine paláographische Untersuchung 
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klaren Feststellung seien einige zusátzliche Überlegungen angefügt, die 
zeigen, welch weitgehende Konsequenzen sich im konkreten Fall aus dieser 
Problematik ergeben kónnen. 

(2.1) Als apokrypher, niemals kanonisierter Text dürfte das PE in der 
Überlieferung deutlich gróferen Veránderungen ausgesetzt gewesen sein, 
als dies für die kanonischen Evangelien der Fall 1st. Vielleicht 1st am ehesten 
die Phase relativ freier Überlieferung der neutestamentlichen Texte im 2. 
Jh. vergleichbar." Daneben ist sicher auch die für die kanonischen Evangelien 
zu beobachtende Tendenz zur Harmonisierung zu beachten: Im Falle des 
PE dürfte sich diese Tendenz der Textüberlieferung aber als Veránderung 
in Richtung zu den mit ihrer Kanonisierung gewichüger werdenden neute- 
stamentlichen Evangelien ausgewirkt haben. 

(2.2) Diese Beobachtung lásst sich weiter aufgrund der Tatsache unter- 
mauern, dass der einzige weitere greifbare Zeuge des PE, P.Oxy. 2949 
(2./3. Jahrhundert), in den wenigen mit einiger Sicherheit zu entziffernden 
Worten, die hier erhalten sind, deutliche Unterschiede zur Parallele in 
P.Cair. 10759 aufweist.'? So gewinnt die Identifizierung eigentlich in erster 
Linie durch die beiden Zeugen gemeinsame Wendung qíAog IIe:Aóxov 
(V. 3) einiges an Sicherheit. Ansonsten finden sich bei einem Drittel der in 
P.Oxy. 2949 erhaltenen Wórter bzw. Wortreste Unterschiede zu P.Cair. 
10759:* Vieles spricht also dafür, dass dort leider nur winzige Überbleib- 
sel einer ursprünglicheren Fassung des PE erhalten sind.? 


durch B.P. Grenfell — A.S. Hunt, Catalogue général des antiquités égyptiennes du Musée du. Caire 
JV* 10001-10869 (Oxford 1903 [ND Osnabrück 1972]) 93, ergab eine Datierung auf 
das 5./6. Jahrhundert, die von G. Cavallo - H. Maehler, Greek Bookhands of the Early 
Byzantine Period A.D. 300-800 (BICS.S 47; London 1987) 90, auf das Ende des 6. Jh.s 
prázisiert wurde. 

! Zur Bedeutung der Kanonisierung für die Textgeschichte des Neuen Testaments 
vgl. z.B. K. und B. Aland, Der Text des Neuen Testaments. Einführung in die wissenschafllichen 
Ausgaben sowie in. "Theorie und Praxis der modernen. Textkritik (Stuttgart 1989) 58-59. 

1? Zur Problematik vgl. etwa T. Baarda, AIADOQNIA — ZYMOQNIA: Factors in the 
Harmonization of the Gospels, Especially in the Diatessaron of Tatian, Gospel Traditions 
in the Second Century. Origins, Recensions, Text, and Transmission (ed. W.L. Petersen; Christianity 
and Judaism in Antiquity 3; Notre Dame — London 1989) 133-154. 

15 Zu Text und Daüerung von P.Oxy. 2949 vgl. Fragments of an Apocryphal Gospel, 
The Oxyrhynchus Papyri XLI (ed. G.M. Browne u.a.; London 1972) 15-16, sowie D. Lühr- 
mann, POx 2949: EvPt 3-5 in einer Handschrift des 2./3. Jahrhunderts, VW 72 (1981) 
216-226. 

^ Vgl. hierzu zuletzt auch D. Lührmann, Petrus als Evangelist - Ein bemerkenswertes 
Ostrakon, JVovT 43 (2001) 348-367, bes. 363. 

!5 Dieser Hinweis findet sich z.B. auch bei J.H. Charlesworth — C.A. Evans, Jesus 
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(2.3) Neben den Resten des PE bietet P.Cair. 10759 weitere hóchst inte- 
ressante lexte, so etwa Teile des griechischen Henochbuches und einen 
Abschnitt der sog. Petrusapokalypse (ApkP). Der Akhmim-Codex scheint 
sich also als Ganzes als eine Zusammenstellung verschiedener Texte mit 
eschatologischem Interesse zu verstehen. Interessanterweise aber làásst sich 
für die ApkP, die neben P.Cair. 10759 auch durch weitere griechische 
Fragmente und eine vollstándige áthiopische Version erhalten ist, zeigen, dass 
die in. P.Cair. 10759. wiedergegebene Textform deutlich von denen der 
anderen bekannten Fragmente abweicht.'?^ So legt sich die — aufgrund der 
Quellenlage allerdings nicht beweisbare - Vermutung nahe, dass dies auch 
für das PE der Fall sein Kónnte. 

Damit aber ist nicht nur die groBe Wahrscheinlichkeit einer deutlichen 
Schwankungen unterworfenen T'extgeschichte des PE erwiesen, sondern 
vielmehr auch gezeigt, dass das genaue Ausmaf! dieser und damit eine den 
lexten der kritüschen Ausgaben des Neuen Testaments vergleichbarer 
,Urfassung^ des PE nicht mehr rekonstruierbar ist." Daraus ergibt sich 
aber, dass die mit Hilfe literarkritischer Untersuchung für P.Cair. 10759 
erbrachten Ergebnisse im Hinblick auf die literarischen. Beziehungen des 
ursprünglichen PE, offen für folgende Móglichkeiten sind: 

(1) Das ursprüngliche PE stand in emem Verháltuis literarischer Abhángig- 
keit zu den kanonischen Evangelien. Der textgeschichtliche Einfluss hat an 
dieser Beziehung keine grundsátzlhchen Verschiebungen bewirkt. Diese 
Móglichkeit wird háufig ohne weitere methodische Reflexion vorausgesetzt. 


in the Agrapha and Apocryphal Gospels, Studying the Historical Jesus. Evaluations of the State 
of Current Research (ed. B. Chilton — C.A. Evans; NTTS 19; Leiden u.a. 1994) 479-533, 
bes. 514. Zur methodischen Vorsicht im literarkritischen Vergleich — gerade wegen des 
Zeugnisses von P.Oxy. 2949 — mahnt auch F. Neirynck, The Apocryphal Gospels and the 
Gospel of Mark, The .New Testament in Early Christiamity. La. réception des écrits néotestamentaires 
dans le chrishanisme primitif (ed. J.-M. Sevrin; BEThL 86; Leuven 1989) 123-175, bes. 143. 

/ Vgl. hierzu etwa R. Bauckham, The Apocalypse of Peter. A Jewish Christian 
Apocalypse from the Time of Bar Kokhba, Apocrypha 5 (1994) 8-111, bes. 9-12.109-110, 
sowie T;J. Kraus, Sprache, Stil und historischer Ort. des zweiten. Petrusbriefes (WUNT | 2.136; 
lübingen 2001) 391-394. Der Umfang der Unterschiede làsst sich bereits gut in der 
deutschen Übersetzung von C.D.F. Müller, Offenbarung des Petrus, JVeutestamentliche 
Apokryphen 2, 566-578, ablesen. 

" Dass diese Überlegungen natürlich auch Auswirkungen auf jede Form sprachlicher 
Untersuchung des PE haben, dürfte klar sein. Damit aber verbietet sich. der Schluss 
von sprachlichen Finzelbeobachtungen am Text von P.Cair. 10759 auf die Entstehungszeit 
des ursprünglichen PE, wie ihn z.B. F. Weifengruber, Zur Datierung des Petrusevangeliums, 
Das Petrusevangelium (ed. A. Fuchs; SNTU.B 2; Freistadt 1978) 117-120, zieht. 
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(2) Das ursprüngliche PE stand in einem Verháltnis literarischer Abhángig- 
keit zu einem oder mehreren der kanonischen Evangelien. Durch textge- 
schichtliche Finflüsse sind zusátzliche Bezüge — etwa zum JohEv — sekundár 
eingedrungen. 

(3) Das ursprüngliche PE zeigte noch deutlichere literarische Náhe zu 
den kanonischen Evangelien, als dies für den auf P.Cair. 10759 erhaltenen 
Text der Fall ist. 

(4) Das ursprüngliche PE stand in einem Verháltnis literarischer Unabhàng- 
keit zu den kanonischen Evangelien. Die heute erkennbaren Beziehungen 
sind erst durch textgeschichtliche Einflüsse eingedrungen. 

Auch wenn aufgrund der oben geáufeerten Überlegungen vielleicht Fall 
2 die hóchste Wahrscheinlichkeit für sich in Anspruch nehmen dürfte, ist 
aufgrund der derzeitigen Quellenlage Keine der vorgeschlagenen Móglichkeiten 
auszuschlieBDen. Mit Hilfe klassisch-literarkritischer Argumentation. dürfte 
die Beziehung des PE, zu den kanonischen Texten daher nicht sicherzustellen 
sein? 


2. Der Hinweis auf. Evangelienüberschrifien 


Einen anderen Weg hat, bezugnehmend auf T. Zahn und M. Hengel, 
Th. Heckel aufgezeigt.? Er folgert aus dem Titel eboyyéAvov xaxà Iétpov, 
dass der bzw. die Verfasser des PE bereits die Vierevangeliensammlung 
voraussetzten und auf diese Bezug náhmen.? So einleuchtend diese Lósung 


!—5 Vor dem genannten Hintergrund gewinnt das Vorgehen von R.E. Brown, 7e 
Death of the Messiah. From. Gethsemane to. the. Grave. ÀA. Commentary to. the. Passion. .Naratives 2 
(ABRL; New York u.a. 1994) 1317-1349, bes. 1323-1325, an Plausibilitá: Brown ver- 
gleicht die Gesamtsequenz der im P.Cair. 10759 erzáhlten Einheiten mit den parallelen 
Abschnitten der kanonischen Evangelien. Daraus ergibt sich aber nicht nur eine Reihe 
von Argumenten gegen die literarischen Hypothesen Crossans, sondern auch solche 
gegen die Annahme einfacher literarischer Abhángigkeit des PE. von den kanonischen 
Texten. So lasse sich z.B. nicht erkláren, warum der/die Autor(en) des PE einerseits 
etwa Barabbas, Simon von Cyrene, die Frauen am Kreuz u.a. Szenen ausgelassen habe, 
andererseits aber eine Reihe von Stellen erwáhne, die in den kanonischen Texten nicht 
begegneten. Vgl. Brown, Death, 1333-1334. 

7? Vgl. T.K. Heckel, Vom Evangehum des Markus zum vwtergestaltigen. Evangelium (WUNT 
120; Tübingen 1999) 287-299, sowie M. Hengel, De johanneische Frage. Ein. Lósungsversuch. 
Mit. einem. Beitrag. zur. Apokalypse von J. Frey (WUNT 67; Tübingen 1993) n. 159/56-7. Die 
Grundidee geht auf T. Zahn, Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons 2: Urkunden und Belege 
zum ersten und dritten Band (Exlangen — Leipzig 1890) 571, dem zu diesem Zeitpunkt noch 
nicht der Text von P.Cair. 10759 vorlag, zurück. 

? Heckel, E»angelium, 298-299. 
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auf den ersten Blick erscheinen mag, so sehr muss sie sich kritische Rückfragen 
gefallen lassen: 

(1) Der Titel &0oyyéAvov xoà Iétpov findet sich. mh im. einzigen erhal- 
tenen umfangreicheren Fragment P.Cair. 10759.? Dass es sich bei dem 
hier zu findenden Text um einen. 7e] des Petrusevangeliums handelt, ist 
hier vielmehr aus der Kombination von V. 60, wo sich der Erzáhler selbst 
als Simon Petrus bezeichnet, und den Angaben bei einzelnen Kirchenvá- 
tern — v.a. Origenes — über die Existenz eines solchen Textes geschlossen. Die- 
ser Schluss ist aber keineswegs so eindeutüg wie háufig angenommen:? 
Ein ,Ich-Erzáhler* Petrus begegnet nàmlich durchaus mehrfach in frühchrist- 
licher Literatur auch auBerhalb des PE: Hingewiesen sei etwa auf ApkP 2, 
wo die dortige Episode um die Erzáhlung des Feigenbaumgleichnisses aus der 
Sicht des Petrus geschildert wird,? auf die Akten des Petrus und der zwólf 
Apostel (NHC V,1) 1,30-31 oder das ,,Unbekannte Berliner Evangelium" 
P.Berol. 22220, p. 116,29-32." Ein ,Ich-Erzáhler* legt sich darüber hin- 
aus etwa auch für den auf P.Oxy. 1224 ( fr. 2 recto, col. II) fragmentarisch 
erhaltenen apokryphen Text nahe.? 

(2 Aber auch die wenigen verstreuten Hinweise in der frühen Kirche 
sind in Bezug auf eine Überschrift des PE keineswegs ganz eindeutig. So 
spricht Serapion von Antiochien, der erste sichere Zeuge eines PE, Ende 
des 2. Jahrhunderts vom óvópoti Iétpoo £ooyyéAvov. (Euseb, &.e. VI 12,4), 
was natürlich einen Titel eboyyéAiov kotà Ilétpov für moglich erscheinen 
lásst. Hierfür spráche auch die Bezeichnung des von Euseb in seiner 
Einleitung zum Serapion-Zitat angegebenen Werkes xepi 100 Aeyou£vou kot 
IIétpov &uayyeAtov. Trotzdem ist hier aus zweierlei Gründen Vorsicht 
anzumelden. Einerseits ist der von Eusebius angegebene Titel des Serapion- 
werkes sicherlich. sekundár: Beim anschlieBend. ziüerten. Text handelt es 
sich doch eindeutig um einen Brzzf an die Gemeinde von Rhossus, wáhrend 
Euseb von einem Aóyog spricht.^? Ein Brief wird aber sicherlich erst in einer 


? [rreführend ist der in der Textausgabe von Lührmann, Fragmente, 93, dem eigentlichen 
Text nachgestellte Titel, der im Manuskript nicht begegnet. 

? Vgl. hierzu auch das vorsichtige Urteil bei P. Vielhauer, Geschichte der urchristlichen 
Literatur (Berlin - New York 1975) 642. 

? Gerade dieser Text würde, wáre er nur als Einzelausschnitt bekannt, eher einem 
,Petrusevangelum" als einer Apokalypse zugeordnet. 

^ Vgl. hierzu H.M. Schenke, Das sogenannte "Unbekannte Berliner Evangelium" 
(UBE) ZAC 2 (1998) 199-213, bes. 205. 

? Vgl. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri X. (ed. B.P. Grenfell - A.S. Hunt; London 1914) 1-10, 
bes. 6. 

^ Zum Verháltnis zwischen Eusebs Einleitung und dem zitierten Text des Serapion 
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Art , Werkausgabe" des Anütochener Bischofs mit einem Titel versehen 
worden sein. Andererseits dürfen wir auch die Perspektive des Serapion nicht 
übersehen. Dieser kannte Ja bereits andere Evangelien und kónnte die 
Bezeichnung des ihm vorgelegten Textes als EvoyyéAvov kotà Iétpov, falls 
er sie wirklich benutzte, analog zu deren Überschriften formuliert haben. 

Hinzuweisen ist in diesem Zusammenhang auch auf die Diskussion um 
die bei Jusün, dial. 106,3, erwáhnten àxouvnpovebpoto. (wohl) des Petrus." 
Zwar ist es nicht klar, ob hier wirklich das PE bezeichnet ist oder nicht 
doch vielleicht eher das kanonische MkEv.? Doch selbst wenn Letzteres 
zutreffen sollte, zeigt sich, dass die Überschriften der Evangelien keineswegs 
von Anfang an überall übereinsümmend verwendet wurden. Damit aber 
wird deutlich, dass keineswegs feststeht, ob das PE den Titel EoayyéAvov 
katà [létpov von Anfang an trug, oder ob ihm dieser erst spáter beigelegt 
wurde. Trotz all dieser Einwánde aber ist der zuletzt aufgezeigte Weg keine 
Sackgasse: Zwar lásst sich auf diese Weise m.E. nicht erweisen, dass das 
PE als bezogen auf kanonische Evangelien produziert wurde. Andererseits 
aber zeigt sich, dass man bereits in einer frühen Phase der Aezeptton dieses 
Textes eine solche formale Verbindung mit einer bereits existierenden 
Sammlung von Evangelien herstellte.?? 


vgl auch den Aufsatz von É. Junod, Eusébe de Césarée, Sérapion d'Antioche et 
l'Évangile de Pierre. D'un évangile à un pseudépigraphe, RSLR 24 (1988) 3-16, bes. 
6-8; Id., Comment l'Évangile de Pierre s'est trouvé écarté des lectures de l'Église dans 
les années 200, Le mystére apocryphe. Introduction à une littéraire méconnue (ed. J.-D. Kaestli — 
D. Marguerat; Essais Bibliques 26; Genéve 1995) 43-46. 

? Der Text ist hier umstritten. So favorisiert etwa M. Marcovich, Justini Martyris 
Dialogus cum Tryphone (PTS 47; Berlin 1997) 252, die Konjektur t&v àxootóAov. Móglich, 
aber wenig wahrscheinlich ist auch der Bezug des Pronomens a$to0 auf Christus. Es 
wáre dann also von ,,Erinnerungen an Christus" die Rede. 

? Vgl. hierzu die Diskussion zwischen P. Pilhofer, Justin und das Petrusevangelium, 
NW 81 (1990) 60-78, und C... Thornton, Jusün und das Markusevangelium, VW 
84 (1993) 93-110. Die an sich bestechende Beweisführung Thorntons gegen eine Kenntnis 
des PE durch Justin muss sich m.E. aus zweierlei Gründen Anfragen gefallen lassen. 
So ist einerseits weder Jusüns Text, noch der des PE so sicher überliefert, dass die v.a. 
auf Justins Verwendung des Begriffs uexovouóGew gründende Argumentation sicher trágt, 
andererseits aber stellt sich die Frage, ob bei dem/den Autor(en) des PE die unbestech- 
hche Logik Thorntons vorausgesetzt werden darf: Aus der Verwendung des Namens 
Simon Petrus* (P.Cair. 10759 (?), V.60) zu folgern, dass eine Umbenennung des Simon 
in Petrus im PE (des Justin!) nicht vorgekommen sein kann, würde bedeuten, dass man 
etwa aus der Erwáhnung der ,Zwoólf* in V. 59 schlieBen müsste, das PE habe Judas 
nicht gekannt. 

? Noch deutlicher als bei Serapion wird die Herstellung dieser Verbindung bei 
Origenes, comm. in Mt. X 17, der deutlich den Titel kaxà Ilézpov &bayy&ov bezeugt. 
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3. Leserorientterie Perspektwen 


Damit ist aber schon der Grundstein für eine weitere, eventuell tragfáhige 
Lósung des Problems gelegt. Was sich bereits anhand der spárlichen Spuren 
aufzeigen lásst, die das PE in der altkirchlichen Literatur hinterlassen hat, 
gilt in mindestens genau dem gleichen Mae für den modernen Leser bzw. 
Interpreten, der den Kanon der Schriften des Neuen Testaments, beson- 
ders die vier kanonisierten. Evangelien, kennt. Ein solcher wird bei der 
Lektüre des einzig erhaltenen umfangreicheren Zeugen des PE immer den 
natürlich nahehegenden intertextuellen Bezug zu den kanonischen Parallelen 
herstellen.? Wie sinnvoll und wichtig es sein kann, sich dieser Verbindung 
im Klaren zu sein, um den Text auch an sh wirken lassen zu kónnen, 
sei im Folgenden an einigen Beispielen illustriert: 


3.1. Orts- und Personenangaben im PE 


Interessanterweise bietet der auf P.Cair. 10759 erhaltene Text einige im 
Vergleich zu den kanonischen Passionserzáhlungen differierende Personenan- 
gaben. Vielleicht der bedeutsamste Unterschied ist das vollkommene Fehlen 
des Jesus-Namens, der an vielen Stellen durch die Bezeichnung xópiog ersetzt 
ist." Trotzdem würde es keinem Ausleger des PE einfallen, dass hier von 
einer anderen Person als Jesus von Nazaret die Rede sein kónnte. Diese ganz 
naheliegende und selbstverstándliche Folgerung aber verdankt sich erst der 
Tatsache, dass der heute erhaltene Text des PE natürlich bei der Lektüre 
in einen intertextuellen Bezug zu den kanonischen Passionsgeschichten 
gesetzt wird. 





Besonders aufschlussreich aber ist, dass er dieses (oder das ,,Buch des Jakobus* — wohl 
das Protoevangelium Jacobi) als Parallele zu dem von ihm kommenterten MtEv heranzieht, 
um ein in Mt auftauchendes Problem — das Verháltnis der Aussagen von der Jung- 
fráulichkeit Manriens und. der Rede von Brüdern Jesu - zu kláren. 

9? Zur Entwicklung des Begriffs der ,Intertextualitát^ in der modernen Literaturwis- 
senschaft sowie den Móglichkeiten der Anwendung im Bereich biblischer Exegese vgl. 
G. Steins, Die ,,Bindung Isaaks* im. Kanon (Gen. 22). Grundlagen und Programm einer kanonisch- 
intertextuellen. Lektüre. Mit. einer. Spezialbibliographie zu. Gen 22 (HBS 20; Freiburg u.a. 1999) 
45-83, sowie B. ''rimpe, Von der Schópfung bis zur Qerstreuung. Intertextuelle [nterpretationen. der 
biblischen. Urgeschichte (Gen. 1-11) (Osnabrücker Studien zur Jüdischen und Christlichen 
Bibel 1; Osnabrück 2000) 17-54, und die dort angegebene Literatur. Im Folgenden wird 
ein Begriff der ,Intertextualitát"^ vorausgesetzt, der sich an der Rezeption, nicht an der 
Produktion der in Bezug gesetzten als synchron existierend betrachteten Texte orientiert. 

? Vgl. hierzu auch die weiterführenden Angaben bei P.M. Head, On the Christology 
of the Gospel of Peter, VieChr 46 (1992) 209-24, bes. 211. 
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Andere Beispiele mógen weniger deutlich sein, untermauern aber das 
Gesagte. So wird in V. 3 ein gewisser Josef als Freund des Pilatus einge- 
führt. Dieser taucht in den VV. 23-24 wieder auf, wenn das Begrábnis 
Jesu geschildert wird. An keiner Stelle des erhaltenen PE-Textes wird von 
der Herkunft dieses Charakters gesprochen. Trotzdem wird der von den 
kanonischen Evangelien kommende Leser spátestens mit V. 23 diesen als 
den aus Mk 15,43 par. bekannten Josef von Arimathàa ansehen.?? 

Etwas schwieriger liegt der Fall beim Charakter ,, Herodes". Wer die 
Szene Lk 23,6-12, aber auch die Notiz vom Tode Herodes des GroDen 
Mt 2,19 im Hinterkopf hat, wird daraus schlieBen, dass auch im PE Herodes 
Antipas gemeint ist. Doch ist dies wirklich mit Sicherheit vorauszusetzen??? 
Zumindest die Tatsache, dass der Herodes des PE als BociAeóg bezeich- 
net ist, aber auch die weitgehende Unabhángigkeit des im PE Erzáhlten 
von den tatsáchlichen historischen Ereignissen um den Tod Jesu, kónnten 
eventuell dafür sprechen, dass diese Problematik dem/den Autor(en) des 
PE vielleicht gar nicht bewusst gewesen ist. 

Auch im Zusammenhang mit Ortsnamen lassen sich áhnliche Beobach- 
tungen machen. So wird der Leser, dem die kanonischen Passionstexte ver- 
traut sind, natürlich die Szene von Anfang an als in Jerusalem spielend 
voraussetzen, was sich eigentlich erst in V. 34 eindeutig bestátigt.? Der 
letzte groBe Ortswechsel im erhaltenen Fragment, V. 59, steht aber ohne 
konkrete Angabe. Trotzdem wird der vorausgesetzte Leser hier an eine 
Rückkehr der Jünger nach Galiláa denken.?? Dies steht aber nicht im erhal- 
tenen Text P.Cair. 10759! Áhnlich liegt der Fall auch in V. 60. Die Notiz, 


? So spricht etwa die Kommentierung von M.G. Mara, Feangile de Pierre (SC. 201; 
Paris 1973) 78, bereits im Zusammenhang von PE 3 von ,, Joseph d'Arimathie". Vgl. áhn- 
lich z.B. É. Junod, Évangile de Pierre, Écrits apocryphes chrétiens | (ed. F. Bovon — P. Geoltrain; 
Paris 1997) 239-254, bes. 247; Vaganay, Prierre, 207. 

33 Dass die Darstellung des Jesus-Prozesses, wie sie das PE bietet, nicht an historischen 
Plausibilitáten zu messen ist, haben viele Autoren betont. Vgl. z.B. schon T. Zahn, Das 
Evangelium des Petrus. Das Kürzlich gefundene Fragment seines Textes (Erlangen — Leipzig 1893) 
24-29. 

* Dass dieses Argument aber nicht ganz schlagend ist, zeigen z.B. Mk 6,14 und Mt 
14,9 sowie die Rede von einem facuuxóg in Joh 4,46, Stellen, die darauf schlieBen 
lassen, dass Antipas zumindest im. Volksmund mit dem ihm eigentlich nicht zukom- 
menden Titel des ,,Kónigs^ bezeichnet wurde. 

5 Der Begriff ,, Jerusalem" begegnet daneben in den VV. 20 und 25, allerdings nicht 
als Ortsangabe, die auf die erzáhlten Ereignisse bezogen ist. 

*€ Vgl. hierzu z.B. Junod, Pierre, 254: ,,Comme les femmes (voir 54), les disciples ren- 
trent à /[a maison, c'est à dire en Galilée . . .*' 
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dass Simon und sein Bruder Andreas ihre Netze nehmen und eic tiv 0óAac- 
cav gehen, lásst den vorausgesetzten Leser vermuten, dass hier der See 
Gennesaret gemeint sei. Im Text aber ist davon ementlich nicht die Rede, 
vielmehr müsste ohne Kenntnis der kanonischen Parallelen eher davon aus- 
gegangen werden, dass die beiden Jünger ans Meer gehen.? 


3.2. Anfang und Schluss 


Ahnliche Beobachtungen lassen sich am Anfang und Schluss des erhaltenen 
Fragments machen. P.Cair. 10759 beginnt und endet ja eigentümlicherweise 
mitten 1m Satz, ohne dass am Fragment selbst Lücken festzustellen wàáren, 
die darauf schlieBen lieBen, dass es ursprünglich mehr an Text des PE ent- 
halten habe.? V. | des PE spricht nun davon, dass keiner von den ,, Juden ^? 
seine Hànde gewaschen habe. Der erhaltene Text lásst keine weiteren Schlüsse 
zu.? Wenn darüber hinaus aber háufig zu lesen ist, dass hier an die Szene 
angeschlossen sei, wo Pilatus seine Hánde ,in Unschuld* wasche —- und 
den ,,Juden* damit deutlich die Schuld am Tode Jesu zugeschrieben sei, 
so ist diese — an sich naheliegende —- Folgerung erst aus der Móglichkeit 
intertextueller Bezugnahme zu Mt 27,24 geschópft.!' Ohne die Herstellung 
einer solchen Verbindung wáre eine derartige Aussage nicht móglich. 


? Vgl. hierzu etwa die Übersetzungen bei Lührmann, Fragmente, 92, und W. Michaelis, 
Die apokryphen Schriflen zum Neuen Testament (Bremen 1958) 57, die mit ,,See* wiedergeben, 
wáhrend z.B. C. Maurer, Übersetzung des Fragments von Akhmim, JVeutestamentliche 
Apokryphen |, 185-8, bes. 188, ,,Meer^ übersetzt. 

? Die Ornamentierungen am Anfang und Schluss des PE-Textes in PCair 10759 
lassen aber darauf schlieBen, dass dem Schreiber entweder selbst nicht mehr vorlag 
oder —- wegen des unvermittelten Einsetzens mitten im Satz eher unwahrscheinlich — er 
bewusst Teile aus einer Vorlage auswáhlte. 

? Zu diesem Charakter und seiner Darstellung im PE vgl. meinen Aufsatz Die Juden 
im Petrusevangelium (PCair 10759). Ein Testfall, NVTS 47 (2001) 206-221. 

? Auch die Partikel 6é in V. 1 muss nicht unbedingt einen vorausgehenden (Teil-) 
Satz mit uév voraussetzen, wie z.B. V. 3 zeigt. 

" Den Schluss, dass vor PE 1 ursprünglich ein Mt 27,24 analoger Abschnitt gestanden 
haben müsse, ziehen viele Autoren. So schreibt etwa Denker, Stellung, 58: ,,Unser 
Fragment setzt mit dem Stoff des mt Sondergutes Mt 27,24, dem Hándewaschen des 
Pilatus, ein. Vorausgesetzt ist, da Pilatus sich die Hánde gewaschen hat. Das zeigt die 
Partikel óé. Die Tendenz dieser Szene geht wie im Mt-Ev dahin, Pilatus zu entschuldigen 
und damit gleichzeitig einen Zeugen für die Unschuld Jesu zu gewinnen, denn das 
Hándewaschen soll zeigen, daf) Pilatus von der Unschuld Jesu überzeugt ist und wider 
seine eigene Finsicht handelt." 
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Ahnlich liegt der Fall für den Schluss. V. 60 bricht ja mitten im Satz 
ab, die sich gerade erst ankündigende neue Szene endet im Nichts. Ihre 
Lokalisierung am Meer, das durch den oben beschriebenen Vorgang als 
See Gennesaret interpretiert wird, sowie die aufgrund des bisher Erzáhlten 
aufgebaute Erwartung einer Vision des Auferstandenen vor den anwesenden 
Jüngern lassen den vorausgesetzten Leser aber vermuten, dass nun eine 
etwa zu Joh 21 analoge Szene folge.* 


4. Fazit 


Die Reihe der Beispiele, die sich problemlos fortsetzen lieüe, macht 
zweilerlei deutlich: 

(1) Zumindest für das Beispiel des PE lásst sich die Bezeichnung ,,neutes- 
tamentliches Apokryphon* als durchaus sinnvoll erweisen. Auch wenn sich 
nicht mehr mit letzter Sicherheit nachweisen lásst, in welchem literarischen 
Verháltnis das ursprüngliche PE zu den kanonischen Evangelien stand bzw. 
ob sein(e) Autor(en) mit ihrem Text einen Bezug zu Büchern herstellen 
wollten, die heute Teil des Neuen Testaments sind, und wenn ja, inwiefern 
sie diese bereits als ,,kanonisch* anerkannten, zeigt sich, dass der heute 
noch erhaltene Text — bei einer Umorientierung von produktions- zu rezep- 
tionsorienüerten Modellen des Intertextualitátsbegriffes ^ durchaus sinnvoll 
als neutestamentliches Apokryphon zu bezeichnen ist, da die formale und 
inhaltliche Verwandtschaft mit Teilen der kanonischen Evangelien geradezu 
dazu verlockt, Aussagen des — erhaltenen — PE in intertextuelle Beziehung 
zu neutestamentlichen Parallelen zu setzen. 

(2) Wo der oben geschilderte Vorgang bewusst gemacht wird, eróffnet dies 
aber gleichzeitig die Chance, sich zumindest zeitweise ebenso bewusst von 
ihm zu lósen und damit den erhaltenen Text des PE noch mehr als bisher 
als bedeutsames Zeugnis frühchristlicher Literatur am sh und für sh zu 
lesen und zu interpretieren. 

Diese Ergebnisse óffnen den Horizont für allgemeinere Überlegungen: 
Zumindest in manchen Fállen, etwa bei den meisten der erhaltenen früh- 
christlichen auferkanonischen Evangelientexte, mit Abstrichen sicherlich 
auch manchem Beispiel der Apostelakten lassen sich ja den obigen ver- 
gleichbare Überlegungen anstellen. Die verschiedenen Beispiele frühchristlicher 
Apokalypsen stellen dagegen sicherlich ein ganz eigenes Problemfeld dar. 


? So sieht Vaganay, Pierre, 63, in PE 60 den wichügsten Hinweis auf das vierte 
Evangelium. Vgl. auch Massaux, Znfluence, 382. 
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Damit stellt sich für jeden dieser Texte erneut die immer neu zu differen- 
zierende Frage nach Dimensionen seines Kanonbezugs. Gleichzeitig zeigt 
sich, wie fatal es wáre, die dabei zu untersuchenden Texte ,über einen 
Kamm zu scheren*. Vielmehr ist jedes Beispiel für sich in seinen ganz 
spezifischen Aspekten von ,,Kanonbezug* unter die Lupe zu nehmen. Dann 
kann es nicht nur seinen jeweils ganz eigenen Beitrag zur Füllung des 
Begriffs ,,neutestamentlicher* Apokryphen liefern, sondern auch die Augen 
für unsere Rezeption apokrypher Texte wie auch des Neuen Testaments 
selbst óffnen. 
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Introduction 


'"Platonic dualism' is a much-used concept and usually seems to signpost a 
well-defined content: Plato was the first to make a sharp distinction between 
visible, corporeal reality and an intelligible, incorporeal world of Ideas. It 
was he, too, who argued that every human being has a visible, corporeal, 
and perishable body and an incorporeal, invisible soul. Curiously enough, 
however, various thinkers in the Hellenisüc and early Christian era are 
called 'Platonists', though they do not support this lucid 'Platonic dual- 
ism*.! This might seem due to *brand degradation', a lack of mental power, 
or a less developed taste for clarity and internal consistency. In this arü- 
cle I propose a different diagnosis: we must distinguish between 'Aristotelian 
dualism' and 'Platonic dualism'. 

I will start with some examples of acknowledged 'Platonist authors who 
do not endorse the strict *"Platonic dualism' sketched above. Philo of Alex- 
andria believes that the disünction between intelligible and sensible reality 
is fundamental, but he locates this intelligible reality in. the divine Logos, 
which is immanently acüve and creative in the cosmos. In this conception 


! C£. P. Boyancé, 'Dieu cosmique et dualisme. Les archontes et Platon", U. Bianchi 
(ed.), Le origini dello gnosticismo (Leiden 1970) 340-356. A.H. Armstrong, *Dualism: Platonic, 
Gnostic, and Christian", D.T. Runia (ed.), Plotinus amid Gnostics and Christians (Amsterdam 
1984) 29-52 tries to clarify the concept of cosmic dualism. See also H. Dórne, 'Dualismus', 
RAC vol. 4 (1959) 334-350; K. Alt, Weltflucht und Weltbgahung. Zur Frage des Dualismus bei 
Plutarch, .Numentos, Plotin (Stuttgart 1993) starts her study by observing: (Dualismus ist 
kein eindeutiger Begriff. She goes on to devote part I of her book to *Dualismus in 
der Deutung des Kosmos' and part II to *Dualismus in der Deutung der Menschenexistenz'. 
In the context of the contrast of 'soul' and 'body' she proposes to speak of integrated 
dualism' (p. 14). 


O Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2002 Vigiliae Christianae 56, 273-291 
Also available online — www.brill.nl 
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the boundary between intelligible and corporeal reality seems vague and 
obscure." 

Plutarch of Chaeronea and the author of treatise X of the Hermetic 
Corpus state that it is desirable and necessary for the soul to be liberated 
from the visible body. But even more important to them is the liberation 
of the intellect from the obstructive shell formed by the soul, and in this 
process the soul seems to be left behind in the material cosmos. In these 
conceptions the boundary between soul and body has been blurred. 

Jusün Martyr, generally recognized as a man of Middle Platonism, 1s at 
pains to destroy Plato's theory of soul and says that he does not give a 
fig for it? 

Irenaeus of Lyons talks about a soul-body.* And Origen is familiar with 
a pneumatic, luciform soul-substance, which is also called ochéma.? Gregory 
of Nyssa explained the text of Genesis 3:21 on 'the garments of skin! as 
intending a corporeal covering of a pure noctic principle.? 


? Cf. D.T. Runia, /A brief history of the term Kosmos noétos from Plato to Plotinus, 
JJ. Cleary (ed.), Traditions of Platonism. Essays in honour of J. Dillon (Aldershot 1999) 151- 
171, pp. 154-158. See also J. Dillon, *Asómatos: nuances of incorporeality in Philo', 
C. Lévy (ed), Philon d'Alexandne et le langage de la philosophie (Vurnhout 1998) 99-110. 

3 Justin. Dial. 4-6 with the conclusion in 6, 1: Ob6£v épot, Épn, uéAet HA tovoc ot6€ 
IIoOoyópov o06& &nAGc ot0£vóc óc totxota 6o6GÀGovtog. Cf. J.C.M. van Winden, An 
early Christian. philosopher. Justin Martyrs Dialogue. with. "Irypho, chapters one to nine (Leiden 
1971) 103-106. 

* [ren. Haer. 5, 7, 1. C£. D. Wyrwa, 'Seelenverstándniss bei Irenáus von Lyon, 
J. Holzhausen (ed.), Vvyry—Seele—Anima. Festschrift für K. Alt (Stuttgart/ Leipzig 1998) 301- 
334, p. 310 and AJ. Vanderjagt, 'Quantum ad comparationem mortalium corporum. 
Matter matters for Irenaeus's idea of the soul', M. de Jong et al. (eds), Rondom Gregonus 
van Tours (Utrecht, R.U. 2000) 1-7. 

? C£. Orig. Cels. II 60; In Mt. XVII 30 and H. Crouzel, Le théme platonicien du 
*véhicule de l'àme" chez Origéne', Didaskalia 7 (1977) 225-238. H.S. Schibli, 'Origen, 
Didymus, and the vehicle of the soul, R;J. Daly (ed.), Origenizana Quinta (Louvain. 1992) 
381-391 remarks on p. 381: fFor the Christian Platonists of Alexandria the vehicle or 
luminous body was the product of God's handiwork'. See also L.R. Hennessey, 'A philo- 
sophical issue in Origen's eschatology: the three senses of incorporeality', RJ. Daly (ed.), 
Origeniana. Quinta (Louvain. 1992) 373-380. The doctrine of the soul-vehicle is also found 
in Porphyry, Iamblichus, Syrianus, Hierocles, Augustine, Boethius, Philoponus, Macrobius, 
and Synesius, and yet they are called 'Platonists'. The theme of the 'soul-vehicle' is in 
fact closely related to the quesaon of 'dualism" which we are discussing here. Though 
Plotinus does not have the term *ochéma! in this sense, he is just as convinced that souls 
in the heavenly region are clothed with *bodies'—cf. Enn. IV 4 [28] 5, 17. 

? Cf. J. Daniélou, Platonisme et théologie mystique. Essai sur la. doctrine. spirituelle de. saint 
Grégoire de .Nysse (Paris 1944) 60-65; H. Cherniss, 77e Platonism of Gregory of Nyssa (Berkeley 
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Plotinus, too, was greatly exercised by the question of dualism. From his 
hrst writing activities he studied the problem of the soul. His second trea- 
tse deals with "The soul's immortality! (Enneads IV. 7); the sixth. treatise 
talks about "The soul's descent into bodies! (Enneads IV. 8). To introduce 
the problem there he offers a survey of contributions to the discussion since 
the pre-Socratic period? He goes on to show that Plato's work contains 
several attestations suggesting that the master contradicted himself and that 
he himself had failed to draw sharp and crisp lines? Perhaps, indeed, 
Plotinus is using here a critical study of Plato's views by an earlier author. 


The underestimation of Aristotle^s. contribution 


In my view, we should take another good look at all the classical texts 
put forward in the debate about 'dualism'. A serious flaw in the discus- 
sion is that Aristotle's role is all but disregarded. In what follows I will 
argue that *Platonic dualism' existed as an unambivalent concept for only 


1930) 12-25. See also Porphyre, De l'abstinence, vol. I, texte établi et traduit par J. Bouffaruque 
(Paris 1977) 37-41. 

' Already in his first essay, *'On beauty, Enn. I 6 [1] 7, 4-7 he wrote: &vofaivovot 
xpóc t0 &vo xai ériotpaqgeiot xoi &xoóvopévoig & xatoaítvovtec riuioiéopueÜa. . ... yopvoic 
&viévod. 

? W. Burkert, *Plotin, Plutarch und die platonisierende Interpretation von Heraklit 
und Empedokles', J. Mansfeld and L.M. de Rijk (eds), Kephalaton. Studies . . . offered to C7. 
de Vogel (Assen 1975) 137-1-» J. Mansfeld, 'Heraclitus, Empedocles and others in a 
Middle Platonist cento in Philo of Alexandria', Vigihae Christianae 39 (1985) 131-156; D. 
Zeller, "The life and death of the soul in Philo of Alexandria. The use and origin of a 
metaphor, Studia Philenica Annual 7 (1995) 19-55. See also K. Alt (1993) 154f. 

? Plot. Enn. IV 8 [6] 1, 27: oo tao1óv Aéyov navtaxf qaveivat. Plotin, Ennéades IV, 
texte établi et traduit par E. Bréhier (Paris 1927; repr. 1964) 212: 'Il est probable que 
certains interprétes ou critiques avaient fait valoir le désaccord entre ces deux séries [de 
textes de Platon]'. 

! See, for example H. Dórrie (1959). He sets Aristotle as a monist against Plato: 
*Aristoteles hat alle Ansátze zum Dualismus die er bei Platon fand, scharf kritisiert; sein 
eigenes Forschen war jedem Dualismus vóllig abgewandt' (338). Not surprisingly, Dórrie 
concludes on p. 339: *'Die Belebung des Dualismus in den Philosophien der Kaiserzeit 
kam vom Religiósen her... Diese Wendung, die sich zu Cicero's Zeiten anbahnt, . . . 
ist das eigentliche geistesgeschichtliche Rátsel jener Epoche'. A much sharper view is 
found in A.H. Armstrong, *Aristotle in Plotinus: the continuity and discontinuity of fsyché 
and nous, HJ. Blumenthal and H. Robinson (eds), Aristotle and the later tradition (Oxford 1991) 
117-127, p. 118: *Plotinus, like his Middle Platonist predecessors, accepts Aristotle's sharp 
distinction of Psyché and .Nous and maintains the transcendence and superiority of Nous. 
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a very short time, and soon after Plato's lifetime was supplanted by another 
dualism, which is better termed 'Aristotelian dualism'. At its heart lies a 
division between theoretical intellect and soul. For ontology this led to the 
separation of a transcendent, theoretical Intellect from a demiurgic World 
Soul immanent in the cosmos. For anthropology it led to a postulation of 
the activity of nous as incorporeal, and to the proposition that the soul is 
'not without body'. 


Rewsing the modern view of Aristotle 


We have to make a different assessment of Aristotle's contribution to 
the discussion on the "soul's descent" compared with what was current 
until recently. For since W. Jaeger!! and F. Nuyens" scholars were inclined 
to leave Aristotle's dialogues out of consideration, because they were regarded 
as 'Platonizing'. But a fundamental correction is necessary on this point. 
W. Jaeger led modern Aristotle studies in a wrong direction by assuming 
a sharp distinction between Aristotle's lost dialogue Eudemus and his sur- 
viving treatise De anima. We shall have to abandon the Jaegerian paradigm 


! W. Jaeger, Aristoteles. Grundlegung einer. Geschichte seiner. Entwicklung (Berlin 1923). A 
French translation was published as late as 1997: Aristote. Fondements pour une histoire de 
son évolution, traduit et présenté par O. Sedeyn (Combas 1997). For the sake of refer- 
ences I will use the English translation Aristotle. Fundamentals of the history of his development 
transl. by R. Robinson (Oxford 1934; ?1948; repr. 1962). 

7? FJ.C,J. Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten in de zielkunde van Aristoteles. Een  historisch- 
hulosophische studie (Nijmegen/Utrecht 1939). A French edition of this work was pub- 
lished under the title. L'évolution de la psychologie d'Aristote par F. Nuyens; Préface de A. 
Mansion (Louvain 1948). 

5 Cf. A.P. Bos, 'Aristotle's psychology: diagnosis of the need for a fundamental rein- 
terpretation', American Catholic. Philosophical. Quarterly 73 (1999) 309-331; "Aristotle's doc- 
trine of the instrumental body of the soul", Philosophia Reformata 64 (1999) 37-51; *Plutarch's 
testimony to an earlier explanation of Aristotle's definition of the soul", A. Pérez Jiménez, 
J. García López, R.M. Aguilar (eds), Plutarco, Platón y Aristóteles. (Madrid 1999) 535-548; 
"Anstotle's De anima II |: the traditional interpretation rejected", Aristotle and contemporary 
science, D. Sfendoni-Mentzou; J. Hattüangadi; D. Johnson (eds) (New York 2001) vol. 2, 
187-201; "Why the soul needs an instrumental body according to Aristotle (Anm. I 3, 
407b13-26)', Hermes 128 (2000) 20-31; "The distinction between "Platonic" and *Aristotelian" 
dualism, illustrated from Plutarch's myth in De facie in orbe lunae, A. Pérez Jiménez and 
F. Casadesüs (eds), Estudis sobre Plutarco (Madrid-Málaga 2001) 57-70; "Aristotle's psy- 
chology: the modern development hypothesis rejected" (to be published). See also De 
zwl en haar voertug. Aristoteles? psychologie geherinterpreteerd en. de. eenheid van. zijn oeuvre. gedemon- 
streerd (Leende 1999). 
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and develop a unitary interpretation of Aristotle's entire oeuvre. Even more 


4 


consistently than O. Gigon has already done, we should assume that 


Aristotle's lost works and his surviving biological wriangs and De anima did 
not propose two (or more) different psychological theories but one and the 
same. Because this one Aristotelian psychology was a non-Platonic but never- 
theless a dualisic psychology, we have much more reason than could be 
recognized in the past to assume Aristotelian influence on this discussion. 
On one essential point Aristotle disagreed with his teacher Plato, namely 
on the issue of //e soul? more parücularly the indissoluble bond of the soul 
with a body. Aristotle radically and consistently argued the distinction between 
nous and psyché.^ For Aristotle the nous-in-act 1s always wholly incorporeal. 
But he considered it characterisüc of the soul that it cannot carry out its 
functions *without body'." Moreover, Aristotle specified the condition of 
the soul as being inextricably bound up with a sóma physikon organikon.'? 


^ O. Gigon, Aristotelis Opera, vol. III (Berlin 1987) 230. 

5 Cf. Hipp. Haer. I 20, 3: xoà oxe6óv tà nAeioto tà ITAitovi ooppovóc éotw nÀUv 
100 n£pi yuxfic 6óypatog: ó uv yàp ITAtov àOivotov, 6 68 'AptototéAng ériówapévew xoi 
u.età ta oto. ko vocótnv évagaviteoo: t6 n£unto copa and I 20, 6. Cf. Cic. V.D. I 13, 
33 — Arnst. Philos. fr. 26 Ross; 25, 1 Gigon, where I follow J. Pépin, 7Aéologie cosmique 
el théologie chrétienne (Paris 1964) 140 1n reading: 'Aristoteles in tertio de philosophia libro 
multa turbat a magistro suo [Platone] uno dissentiens". These testimonies cannot be 
brushed aside by claiming that there were various differences between Plato and his 
pupil. The point is that all these differences can be reduced to one essential disagree- 
ment. Cf. also Atticus fr. 7 (7 Euseb. P.E. XV 9, 14): nàvtog € koi év 100t01g Ópépetoa 
IIA&tovt: ó pàv Y&p qnot voov &veu vuyfic &o0vatov eivot ovviotaoÜOat, o 5e yopiCGe tfc 
vuxfis 1óv voov. On the Churchfathers' use of Aristotle see AJ. Festugiére, L'idéal religieux 
des Grecs et l'évangile (Paris 1932) 221-263; D.T. Runia, 'Festugiére revisited: Aristotle in 
the Greek Patres, Vigiliae Christianae 49 (1989) 1-34. 

'6 "This point 1s sharply formulated by E. Barbotin, La théorie aristotélicienne de. lIntellect 
d'aprés Théophraste (Louvain/Paris 1954) 220: *En somme, le schisme intérieur qui divi- 
sait le composé humain chez Platon subsiste chez son disciple, mais subit une transpo- 
sition progressive: au lieu d'opposer le oüpa à la vyvoyn, celui-ci oppose finalement la 
wux^ au vobg; dans la hiérarchie des principes constitutifs de l'homme, le dualisme s'est 
déplacé de bas en haut. This Arnstotehan position is best set out with reference to a 
passage in Plu. De facte in orbe lunae 28, 943A: vobg yàp woxyfic 60€ voxn oopnatoc ijewóv 
&ot xai Üevótepov— the intellect is so much more excellent and divine than the soul as 
the soul is in relation to the body; Alcinous, Didask. X164, 18: éxe&i 0€ vuyfi votq 
àpetvov, ... Cf. A.P. Bos (2001) 57-70. 

7 Cf. Arist. Anzm. I 1, 40325-18, a5: qaivetai 62 t&v u£v nÀAetotov oo0£v &vev adpatoc 
xOOX£1v 0008 noitv. al5: &ei uetà oópotóc twóc &owv (A. Jannone 1966); II 2, 414a19- 
21: oópa p£v yàp oox Éoti, copatog Ó€ tt, koi 6X toOto £v oópam on&oxev... 

I8 Anim. II 1, 412a27-412b1; 412b4-6: &i 0r] tt kowóv éri nàong vuxfi; 6e Aéyew, em 
Qv évt£À£yeia T] rpáxt oopactoc quoto ópyavikob. 
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However, the crucial question is: what body does Aristotle mean when 
he says that the soul cannot perform its specific activities *without body"? 
W. Jaeger and F. Nuyens were wholly convinced that Aristotle was refer- 
ring to the visible, external body of a human being, animal, or plant. 
Hence they saw a yawning gap between Arstotle's views in De antma and 
his position in the dialogue the Eudemus. In the Eudemus Aristotle had clearly 
argued that the soul can perform its own functions very well, indeed bet- 
ter, thout the galling and oppressive visible body.'^ But in De anima 1I 1, 
in his famous definition of 'the soul', Aristotle says that the soul is inex- 
tricably bound up with a *sóma physikon organikon'. Jaeger and. Nuyens, fol- 
lowing an almost unanimous tradition since Alexander of Aphrodisias in 
the third century AD, interpreted this sentence in the sense that the soul 
is the formal principle or entelechy of a tnatural body equipped with organs", 
ie. the visible body of a plant, animal, or human being.? This traditional 
interpretation must be rejected. For a (natural body' in Aristotle is never 
the body of a living creature but always an 'elementary body' or a com- 
position of elementary bodies. And in the whole of Aristotle's oeuvre 
*organikon' never means 'equipped with organs' but always 'serving as an tnstru- 
ment, instrumental .?! 

That 1s to say, Aristotle emphasizes in his definition in De anima II 
that the soul forms a composite substance with a 'natural body! which 
serves the soul as an instrument. Once this has been recognized, and the 
important role of pneuma in. Aristotle's biological writings has been acknowl- 
edged, it becomes clear that what Aristotle is saying in his definition is 
that the soul (as regards the realization of its typically psychic functions) 
is indissolubly linked with pneuma, which is the vehicle and instrument and 
shell of the soul? (in human beings and blooded animals; for lower animals 
and plants Aristotle assumes that an 'analogon' forms the instrument of veg- 
etative and animal souls) The soul is the entelechy of this "instrumental 


I Cf. Arist. Euden. fr. 1 Ross; 56 Gigon; fr. 6 Ross; 65 Gigon. See also Protr. fr. 10 
b Ross; 73 and 823 Gigon (texts which it is also better to connect with the Zudemus). 

? Cf. W. Jaeger, Aristotle 334: *the entelechy of the organic body; cf. p. 45. F. Nuyens 
(1939) 220: 'een natuurlijk bewerktuigd (organisch) lichaam' (^a naturally instrumented 
(organic) body). Cf. D.W. Hamlyn (1968): *the first actuality of a natural body which 
has organs'; R. Bodeüs (1993) 137: *la réalisation premiére d'un corps naturel... pourvu 
d'organes". 

? Of. S. Everson, Aristotle on perception (Oxford 1997) 64 and J. Barnes, Class. Rev. 49 
(1999) 121. 

? Of ALL. Peck, Arzstotle, Generation of animals (London 1942) vi; lix. 
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body' (which is already present in sperm and in fruits),? just as, in the 
soul of a craftsman, the form of a product is the principle which keeps 
the hands and the instruments of the craftsman oriented to their goal. 

Once the traditional explanation of Aristotle's definition of the soul is 
seen to be untenable, it is surprising to discover that Antiquity offers clear 
traces of an earlier and historically more correct explanation in authors 
from the period before Alexander of Aphrodisias.^ 

Someone who has abandoned the traditional paradigm of W. Jaeger will 
suddenly realize that Aristotle's does not explicitly say in any place that the 
soul perishes as soon as the visible body starts to decompose. This is a 
conclusion which exegetes of Aristotle have drawn,? but altogether wrongly. 

The heart of Aritotle's contribution was his assertion that a transmi- 
gration of souls from one living creature to another species of living crea- 
ture is impossible because reproduction is confined to within the species: 
'a man begets a man'.? And because for Aristotle the soul is inextricably 
bound up with an "instrumental body', the level of life realized by a cer- 
tain soul is necessanly correlative with the quality of *the soul's instru- 
mental body'.? It is impossible to make music with a hammer, but a ham- 
mer can be used for carpentry work. It is, however, possible to make music 
with a flute. Aristotle inferred from this that a soul which is connected 
with a vegetative instrumental body will never be able to manifest any- 
thing other than vegetative life; but a soul with a sensitive instrumental 
body will be able to display animal life. Starüng from this fundamentally 


?7 Cf. Arist. Anim. II 1, 412b25-27. 

^ See Plu. Plat. quaest. 8, 1006D. Cf. A.P. Bos (1999) 535-548. Hipp. Haer. VII 22, 
10-13; — A.P. Bos, 'Basilides as an Aristotelianizing Gnostic', Vigil. Christ. 54 (2000) 
44-60. See also D.L. V 33: ópyavikoQ Ó& eine tobteoti npóc tt koteokevaoy£vov. See fur- 
ther Theophrastus, fr. 269 (W.W. Fortenbaugh) and Boethus of Sidon, in Simpl. In De 
an. 247, 24. 

^ So, recently, H. Busche, Dt Seele als. System. Aristoteles? Wissenschaft von. der. Psyche 
(Hamburg 2001) 29. 

? Cf. Phys. II 1, 193b8; b12; 2, 194b13: &vOponoc yàp &vOponov yevvG (with the 
important addition: xoi tjÀvog); 7, 198226; III 2, 202a11; Gener. corr. II 6, 333b7; Part. 
anim. Y 1, 640225; II 1, 646233; Gener. anim. Il 1, 735221; Metaph. Z 7, 1032225; 8, 
1033b32; 6e 8, 1049b25; A 3, 1070238; a28; 4, 1070b31; b34; 5, 1071a13-16; N 5, 
1092216; E.E. II 6, 1222b17. G.P. Lutükhuizen indicated to me the interesting passage 
in the Gospel of Philip p. 75 that reads: 'a horse sires a horse, a man begets a man, a 
god brings forth a god'. 

7 Of. Arist. Gener. anun. I1 3, 736b29-33: ITáong uev oov vuyfis 60vaqug &t£pov oópotog 
Éoike kexowwovnxévau xai Üevotépou tv xoAovpu£vov otoureiov Gc 68 Owpépouci tuiótnt 
Qi uxori xoi dtu. dAAmAov obto xoi Tj tovxotn Oupépet quote. 
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different approach to the problem of soul, Aristotle criticizes Plato and the 
Pythagoreans and accuses them of connecting the soul with a body with- 
out defining what kind of body this is.?? That is to say, Aristotle criticizes 
the doctrines of the philosophers before him because they speak only about 
a fdescent' of souls into mortal bodies, such that the consequence must be 
that the same souls are present in man and animal, and that transmigra- 
tion, also through higher and lower levels of hfe, can be naturally assumed. 
Because Aristotle also attributes a soul to plants, the earlier tradition entails 
that animals, but also plants, possess a soul with, in principle, capacity for 
intellectuality. For. Aristotle this is an. entirely absurd. consequence which 
he puts under the heading of 'Pythagorean myths'? and rejects altogether. 
In his view, it is out of the question that just any soul takes up residence 
in just any body. 

Aristotle thus rejects the notion of tupward' or fdownward' mobility of 
souls through various levels of life. Justin Martyr's criücism of the Platonic 
doctrine of transmigration is in fact strongly inspired by Aristotle.?? 

In Aristotle's anthropology only man's soul possesses a 'potency for intel- 
lect'.?! This potency is actualized when the intellectual function is *wwakened" 
by contact with the transcendent intellect, i.e. God. 

We will have to pay attention to the fact that, in pre-Hellenistc times, 
the stories about the wandering Odysseus were already seen as an alle- 
gorical interpretation of the soul's vicissitudes. In any case Aristotle, too, 
put his Eudemus in the context of 'the return home! and nostalgia". We 
should consider here that Pythagoreans and Platonists may have interpreted 
the stories about Odysseus as an argument for their view of the soul's 
transmigration through various (or all) levels of life. In Aristotle we must 
presume that he saw man's peregrinations in search of true happiness as 
represented in the songs about the great Odysseus. In this way the return 
to the Fatherland could also be easi combined with the motif of the 
reunion with the Beloved. 


?8 Arnst. Anm. I 3, 407b13-26 and A.P. Bos, Hermes 128 (2000) 20-31. 

?? Arist. Anz. I 3, 407b21: Gonep évOexóuevov kxatà tovc IToOoyopwkobg uoouc tijv 
tvxoUcav vuxyriv £ic t0 tuyóv évóvec0o: có. 

9 Jusuün, Dial. 4, 2-4, 7. C£. R.M. Grant, 'Aristotle and the conversion of Justin", 
J. dheol. Stud. 7 (1956) 246-248; J.C.M. van Winden (1971) 69-84. 

3! 'T'his is suggested by, for instance, Arist. Anim. I 2, 404b5: oo qaivetoi Ó' 6 ye koxà 
qpóvnoiv Agyópevog vot rcv onotog Urdpyew toic Gootc, XAÀ' o06€ toi àvOpinoi nào. 

? Cf. G. Méautis, "L'Orphisme dans l' Eudéme d'Anristote", R.E.A. 57 (1955) 254; 261. 
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No doubt Aristotle developed his discussion of the problem of the soul 
in the context of a broad criticism of Plato's theory of the World Soul 
and his theory of individual souls, as outlined in the Tzmaeus in. particu- 
lar.? Aristotle's criticism related to Plato's Demiurge, because this Demiurge 
has features both of an Intellect and a World Soul. For Aristotle it was 
clear that the Intellect is purely incorporeal and only theoretically active. 
But the soul is productive, though ^not without body'. 

Whereas the doxographical tradition as we usually discuss it goes back 
to Theophrastus great work on the opinions of the natural philosophers, 
we should recognize that there was also another independent tradition 
which ultimately goes back to Aristotle's Eudemus. This tradition has passed 
on the view of the Greek philosophers on the soul and on the generation 
of living creatures, in a setüng that presented generation (genes) as the 
greatest evil that could befell an individual life-principle. But it also sketched 
a meta-cosmic, a meta-physical perspective. 


I will now describe some features of Aristotelian dualism: 

(a) The soul is incorporeal. 

This position is essential to Aristotle's psychology, as it is for Platonistic 
psychology. As a result, they both differ structurally from any form of 
materialistic psychology. 

(b) The soul is inextricably bound up with a natural body which serves 
the soul as an instrument.^ 

The soul is therefore not, as it is in Plato, the soul of a "living creature' 
in general, but the soul of a special kind of living creature (plant, animal, 
man, or astral god). 


55 Cf. Arist. Anim. 1 3, 407a2-407b11. 

* Arist. Anim. II 1, 412227-b9. Interesüngly, Didymus the Blind, Comm. in Gen. 107, 
7 [S. C. 233, p. 252] even speaks about the soul-body as an ópyavikxoo ocpatog! Cf. 
Anistid. Quint., Mus. II 17, p. 88, 1 (ed. R.P. Winnington-Ingram). Also connected with 
this is the notion of a body which serves the soul as a 'vehicle'. On this, cf. Galen, 
P.H.P. VII 7, 25-26: ei 68 xoi nepi vuyfic oo0iac &xogrivacÜ0ot xor, 6uoiv Üítepov &voryxoiov 
£ineiv: f] toUc' eivat 10 otov ayoetóéc te koi aiepaósc cáo Aektéov abtfjv, elg 0 xüv ur) 
BovAdvtot kox' &xoAovOtav dikvobvton Etoxot te koi 'ApiototéAng, T] orotiyv uv &oopotov 
bnópxew obcíav, Óynuo 98 10 np&tov attfjc eivai tovti tó opua Ov ob uécou tijv tpóc 
1& A Xa. cópoto xowoviav Aagáver. Greek text and translation in Galen, On the doctrines 
of Hippocrates and Plato, edition, transl. and comm by P. de Lacy, III vols (Berlin 1978- 
1984) vol. II, 474-475. A motif related to this theme is that of a fneuma which fper- 
forms diaconal work' for the purely intellectual principle. Cf. Basilides the Gnosüc in 
Hipp. aer. VII 22, 10-11; Clem. Sir. Il 36, 1; Exc. Theod. 16. Cf. W.A. Lóhr, Basilides 
und seine Schule (Vübingen 1996) 61-78. 
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(c) The soul's bond with. the visible body is an *unnatural' bond. 

The soul can be called imprisoned", *chained', in its relation to the vis- 
ible body? 'The visible body 1n itself, apart from the ensouling effect of 
the soul, is frequently referred to as a 'corpse', as a 'burden' which is 
dragged along by the soul. On this point Aristotle's psychology is doubt- 
less similar to Plato's. But in Aristotle the soul can only be connected with 
the visible body by mediation of the (fine-material) instrumental body, 
because the entire visible body must be produced by the soul with the aid 
of its "instrumental natural body'. 

(d) Man's soul" needs to be 'released' from the visible body. This is a 
turning away from sensory activity with the concomitant emotions, and a 
concentration on itself. 

(e) Aristotle must have talked about a 'double' liberation: after the soul 
has been released from the visible body, the intellect must free itself from 
the (fine-material) soul-body.?? 

(f) A regular part of the human soul's purification after it has cast off 
the earthly body is the journey through the seven celestial spheres, where 
it meets the Archons and casts off of the irrational soul-powers. 

(g) The intellect-in-act is not a part of the soul but 'seems to be a 
different genus of soul? The potency or dynamis for intellectual activity is, 


5 Cf. the texts on the famous motif of the 'Etrurian robbers' in Iambl. Protr. 8 (47, 
21-48, 9 Pistelli) — Arist. Protr. 10b Ross; 73 Gigon, and August. C. Jul. Pel. IV 15, 78 
— Arist. Protr. lO0b Ross; 823 Gigon. On this, see J. Brunschwig, "Aristote et les pirates 
tyrrhéniens (A propos des fragments 60 Rose du Protreptique), Rev. philos. de la France 88 
(1963) 171-190; J. Pépin, 'La légende orphique du supplice tyrrhénien', A. Cazenave; 
J.F. Lyotard (eds), L'art des confins. Mélanges offerts à M. de Gandillac (Pans 1985) 387-4006. 

36 Cf. Corp. Herm. X 8; 13; see also VII 2: tóv tfjg o0opàg óeopuóv, 1óv oxotetvóv 
neptBoAov, 1óv GOvta O&vatov, tóv aioOntóv vexpóv, tóv nepupópntov t&qov, tv Évotkov 
Ànotüv. Philo often uses the term vexpoqopeiv: Leg. III 22, 69-23, 74; I 33, 108; Gig. 
3, 15; Agr. 5, 25; Migr. 5, 21; Heres 12, 58; 61, 309; Somn. II 36, 237; Q, Gen. 1 93; 
Orig. Cels. VII 45. Cf. J. Pépin (1985) 390-391 with n. 10. Aristid. Quint., Mus. II 17, 
p. 88, 4 calls the visible body the óotpe&óeg Opyavov. 

?' "This restriction to souls which have a potency for intellectuality is indicated in e.g. 
C.H. X. 19: voy 68 &vOponivn, oo nàco pév, 1 68 eooeBfig ... uevà 10 &mo A ayfivoa toO 
oóguatoc ... 0Àn vobc yiveta. 

?* 'The motif of the *double death' cannot be detached from the conception of the 
*double theology' and 'double psychology'. The theme of the 'double death' is found 
explicitly in Plu. Facie 942D-943E. But it is also clearly the import of C.H. X 16, Iren. 
Haer. 1 21, 5 and of Justin. Dial. 6, 2. 

3 Anim. 1l 2, 413b24-27: IIepi 6& 109 vo xoi tfjg Oeopntikfig 9vváueog oo8év no 
qavepóv, &AÀ' Éoike woyfic yévog Éxvepov eivai, koi vooto puióvov évóéyexat xopiGeoo, 
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in Aristotle's view, a *potency' or power of the soul. However, the nous-in- 
act does not have a bond with any material activity. (The only metabasis 
e$ allo genos which Anstotle admitted in his philosophy is the metabasis of 
'nous-in-potency' as potency of the soul, to 'nous-in-act, for 'nous-in-act' 1s 
of another genus.) 

(h) The 'liberauon' of the intellect from the (materially characterized) 
soul is a matter of the intellect being *wakened'. 

(1) The soul is eternal but not imperishable. The soul survives after the 
death of the earthly human individual, but the astral soul-body gradually 
dissolves into the eternal ethereal sphere.*? 

(j) The soul does not reincarnate, because what enters material reality 
is not the soul but the intellectual principle or something else of a tran- 


scendent origin,*! 


which is clothed with a psychic body. 

(k) There is no question of transmigration of a human soul to the body 
of an animal or vice versa (because every soul has its own species-depen- 
dent instrumental body). A man begets a man' and a cat begets kittens. 
This basic position in Aristotle was directed against both Plato's theory of 
Ideas and his doctrine of reincarnation and transmigration. 

(D The final goal of human existence is to *become godlike'. This ideal 
is embraced equally by Platonists and Aristotelians. But for Plato it means 
that the soul develops into perfect intellectuality, for Aristotle that man 
achieves actualization of his intellect and thus separation of the intellect 
from the instrumental body of the soul. 

(m) For Aristotle this entails: arriving at perfect intellectual knowledge 
of natural reality. There can be no question of an 'anamnesis! in the 
Platonic sense. Aristotle lucidly characterizes 'remembering' as being based 
on perception and as a matter of the anima sensitiva." Contemplaton of 


xaOónep xo &i&iov 100 oOaptoo (I accept the translation of E. Barbotin, 1966). Cf. Gener. 
anim. II 3, 736b28-29: Aeínetox On tóv votv uóvov O0poÓev énewoiévoi xoi Ociov eivoi 
uóvov- oU0&v yàp avto9 tfj évepyeto xowovet oopatiki] évépyew (text A.L. Peck). 

* Cf. Hipp. Haer. I 20, 3; 20, 6. This is also the implication of Themist. /n De an. 
106, 29-107, 5 — Arist. Eudem. fr. 2 Ross; 58 Gigon, where Themistius reports that the 
proofs of the soul's immortality in the Zudemus effectively amounted to proofs of the 
intellect''s immortality. 

* [n the Gnostic Basilides this is the 'Sonship, which requires the holy Pweuma to 
ascend to the Transcendent (Hipp. Haer. VII 22, 9-13). 

*? "hat is why Aristotle does talk about the soul's post-mortal memory of its earthly 
existence. Cf. Procl. /n Remp. II, 349, 13-26 (Kroll) — Arist. Eudem. fr. 5 Ross; 923 
Gigon. Plu. Facie 944F-945B; Plot. Enn. IV 4 [28] 5, 15. 
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the Ideas 1s not a form of sense perception but an activity of the mind. 

(n) In the Aristotelian tradition the soul is presented as enhylos, because 
it forms a substantial unity with its instrumental body. Aristotle also pre- 
sents the instrumental body as the vehicle of the Jogos or the logo? of the 
soul. The notion of /logoi spermatikoi 1s therefore not a Stoic contribution to 
the philosophical discussion but an Aristotelian theme* designed to overcome 
the problem of Platonism, the separateness of 'form, 'Idea', and 'matter'. 

On the basis of this distinction between the Aristotelian and Platonic 
varieties of dualism we shall have to reconsider the texts which played a 
role in the debate over the soul's incarnation, in order to examine how far 
they possibly show the influence of Aristotle's psychology, as presented in his 
famous dialogue Eudemus or On the Soul, but also held in his extant writings. 

I now want to take two of these facets of *'Aristotelian dualism' (f. and 
h.) and use them to show the high probability of Aristotelian influence on 
the later discussions. 


The souls ascent. through the heavenly spheres 


In its treatises I (*Pormandre?) and X. the Hermetc Corpus supplies clear 
examples of a 'dualism' that is significantly un-Platonic. In these accounts, 
the soul after death ascends through the spheres of the Hetmarmené and 
casts off a covering at every stage in this journey. The reason why the 
soul possesses these coverings is given in treatise I in the description of the 
descent of the divine Anthrópos through the spheres of the World Rulers, 
who give him (presents! by which the divine Znthrópos gets part of their 
nature." As a result, his essential identity with the transcendent God is 
veiled and hidden and disappears, as it were, behind a temporary new 
identüty with the astral powers. Besides this conception of the soul-cover- 
ings, the *double theology' of these Hermetic treatises is also typically un- 
Platonic and characteristically Aristotelian. 


*55 Of. Arist. Gener. anim. II 1, 734b28-73524. 

^ On this theme, see J. Dillon, *The descent of the soul in Middle Platonic and Gnostic 
theory, B. Layton (ed.), 7/e rediscovery of gnosticism, vol. 1 (Leiden 1980) 357-364; W. Bousset, 
Die. Himmelsreise der Seele (1901; repr. Darmstadt 1971); L.P. Culianu, Psychanodia I. A survey 
of the evidence concerning the ascension of the soul and its relevance (Leiden 1983). 

5$ CH.T 13: ot 6 rip&oOncav a100, Éxactoc 6€ ueteOt6ov tfjc (Olac t&Genc: koi kata- 
pov tiv to0tov ototav koi puievaua ov tfi cotGv eooeosc ... Cf. also Aristides Quintilianus, 
Mus. II 17, p. 87, 11-14 (Winnington-Ingram) and A,J. Festugiére, *L'áme et la musique 
d'aprés Aristide Quintilien", 7. Am. Philol. Association 85 (1954) 55-78, repr. in id. Études 
de philosophie grécque (Paris 1971) 463-486, pp. 470-474. 
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The model for this representation can be found in the treatise De mundo, 
no matter how the authorship of the work is viewed. For even if it is not 
by Aristotle's hand, there are good reasons for dating the work before 250 
BC and not to the first century before or after Christ, as was often thought. 
Chapter l| of this treatise, too, draws a picture of the soul which leaves 
its earthly body and rises, guided by its intellect, to heavenly spheres. The 
expressions and metaphors used in this chapter led P. Moraux at the time 
to characterize it as purely Platonic. He found nothing typically Aristotelian' 
in the chapter." In the fourth chapter of the same work, however, fneuma 
is said to be the 'ensouled and fertilizing substance! which pervades all liv- 
ing creatures.? The rules of philology require us to presuppose the doc- 
trinal unity of the work and to conclude that Platonic themes have here 
been given a different, namely Aristotelian, setting in this work. 

What 1s more, chapter 6 of De mundo offers the great theological com- 
parison of the transcendent God to the Persian Great King in his royal 
palace in Susa or Ecbatana, surrounded by his royal guards, and shielded 
from the masses by the seven walls of his royal castle with their numerous 
gateways and watchposts, and thus develops the important example for all 
further descriptions of the soul's fate after death. 

The information on Aristotle's lost works also forces us to attribute this 
'non-Platonic dualism' to Aristotle. For it is certain that Aristotle's Eudemus 
talked about the soul's (return home' after the death of the human indi- 
vidual. But Aristotle had also passed fundamental criticism on Plato's the- 
ory of soul, in which the immaterial soul possesses a movement of its own 
and can even be a principle of self-movement.? And Cicero says that 
Aristotle held the human soul to consist of the astral element?! 


*« Cf. J. Barnes, Class. Rev. 27 (1977) 440-443; D.M. Schenkeveld, 'Language and 
style of the Aristotelian De mundo 1n relation to the question of its inauthenticity', Elenchos 
12 (1991) 221-255; G. Reale; A.P. Bos, // trattato Sul cosmo per Alessandro attribuito ad 
Aristotele (Milano 1995). 

*' P. Moraux, Der Aristotelismus bei den Griechen. Von Andromikos bis Alexander von Aphrodisias 
vol. II (Berlin 1984) 8-9; Ital. ed. (Milano 2000) vol. II 1, 18. 

*5 My. 4, 394b10: Aéyetax 6€ xod &tépo nvebpa. f| te £v outol xoi Got (0000) koi óux 
návtov Ovfjkouco. Éuyvuxyóc te koi yóvuiog oboía. The addition (oca) was suggested by 
D. Holwerda, Mnemosyne 46 (1993) 50. 

* Cf. C.H. I 24-26, and the Archons of the system of the Ophites which Orig. Cels. 
VI 30-33; VII 40 describes; the Song of the Pearl in the Acts of Thomas 110-111; Gospel of 
Mary 15-17. 

9 Anst. Anzn. I 3, 405b31-407b11. 

?! Cf. Arist. Philos. fr. 27 Ross; T. 18, 1; fr. 994; 995; 996 Gigon. 
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Anyone not blinded by the perspective of the traditional Aristotle inter- 
pretation must be prepared to consider that Aristotle already developed his 
alternative theory of soul in the Eudemus, a theory of a guiding imma- 
terial soul-principle which uses a natural body as an instrument and as a 
vehicle. 


The intellect. that 1s wakened 


The theme of 'the sleeping (world) soul! or of 'the intellect that 1s wak- 
ened' is highly suitable for showing, on the one hand, that modern schol- 
ars have encountered many problems here and, on the other, that these 
problems can perhaps be solved via a different approach. 

Our startng-point is the text of Alcinous' 7he Handbook of Platonism." 
This work was formerly attributed to Albinus. In any case it professes to 
be in the Platonistic tradition. In his doctrine of principles or theology 
Alcinous talks successively about *matter', the Ideas', and *God'.? In chap- 
ter 10 he describes God in a way which cannot be traced back to Plato's 
own oeuvre. The 'first God' is called the Intellect, who always thinks all 
intelligibilia collectively in a pure fashion, free of and unmixed with any 
sensible reality. This supreme God is then said to be the cause of the eter- 
nal actualization of the World Intellect. And God, though himself unmoved, 
Is cause just as the Sun 1s the cause of seeing and the object of desire the 
cause of desire. 

Alcinous clarifies the way in which the transcendent Intellect is the cause 
of the World Intellect as follows: 'By his own will he has filled all things 
with himself, rousing up the soul of the world and turning it towards him- 
self, as being the cause of its intellect. It 1s this latter that, set in order by 
the Father, itself imposes order on all of nature in this world'.?* In chap- 
ter 14 the author adds the comment: (Also, God does not create the soul 
of the world, since it exists eternally, but he brings it to order, and to this 
extent he might be said to create it, by awakening and turning towards 
himself both its intellect and itself, as out of some deep coma or sleep, so 


?^ Alcinous, The Handbook of Platonism, English transl, introd., philosophical comm. by 
J. Dillon (Oxford 1993). Aleinoós, Enseignement des doctrines de. Platon, 1ntrod., texte établi 
et commenté par J. Whittaker et traduit par P. Louis (Paris 1990). 

5 Alcinous, Dwask. 8-10; p. 162, 24ff. 

** Alcinous, D:dask. X..164, 42-165, 4: koxà yàp tv at00 BobAnotv £ynénAnke nàvco 
£avt00, ti|v yuxT|v toO koopou £xeyeipag Koi £ic &otóv £niotpéyac, toO voO atfjc aittoc 
brópxov- 0c xooumnÜeic oxó toO notpóg Ówxoonet oburacav qoot év vie tQ xóono. 
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that by looking towards the objects of intellecüion inherent in him it may 
receive the Forms and shapes, through striving to attain to his thoughts." ?? 

In his discussion of Alcinous' theology of the transcendent supreme God, 
J. Dillon remarked: *It is in fact the Aristotelian Prime Mover of Metaphysics 
XII. The descnption of God is to be seen neither as original to Albinus 
nor as, properly speaking, eclectic. As far as Albinus is concerned, Aristotle 
is simply in this case giving a true account of Platonic doctrine? His dis- 
cussion of Alcinous' doctrine of the World Soul is unclear because Dillon 
seems to suggest that, according to Alcinous, 'the irrational World Soul or 
the World Soul in its irrational or unorganized aspect! needs to be wak- 
ened and organized." In his discussion of the same motif in. Plutarch, 
Dillon had observed: *This image of the sleeping World Soul (the *Sleeping 
Beauty' myth, one might call it) is rather mysterious in origin. It is not a 
Platonic image in this form, though the image of our hfe as a sleep or 
dream is an old and respectable one. It may simply be an imaginaüve 
development of the Pohticus myth, but the fact that it is found in both 
Plutarch and Albinus suggests that it is older than both."? 

W. Deuse, too, paid attention to the texts of Alcinous cited above, group- 
ing them under the heading 'Seele und Nous' and characterizing them as 
"Dualismus Gott-Seele'.? For Deuse it is clear that Alcinous works with 
the conceptual pair 6vajig—évépyeva, which derives from. Aristotle. He 
also refers to Aristotelian texts which could be illuminating and which were 
already mentioned in this context by J. Mansfeld.9? 


5 Alcinous, Dwdask. XIV. 169, 36-41: xoi tiiv woxyiv 98 &el o0cav 100 kxóopov obyi noti 
ó Ogóc, &AXX xataxoopet, xoi oot Aéyow' Qv xoi noteiv, £ye(pov xoà £rotpégov npo 
Q'01tOV 1Óv t£ VOUv arotfic xoi aco tT]v Oonep £x xà pov twóg DoO£oc f) ónvov, Ora, &kxofA£novoa 
npóg tà vontà avtoU ó£yntat tà eir] koi tàc uopoüc, £gieuiévm toO £xeivov vonuótov. 

*9 J. Dillon, 7he Middle Platonists. A study of Platonism 80 B.C.-A.D. 220 (London 1977) 
283; cf. 1d. (1993) 103. In 1977 he sull identified Albinus as the author of the Didaskalikos. 
On p. 276 Dillon already noted that D:dask. used 'Aristotle's disünction between theo- 
retical and practical wisdom'. Cf. also A.H. Armstrong (1991) 117. 

?' J. Dillon (1977) 284. Cf. id. (1993) 106 and xxxiii. But we will have to maintain 
that only the soul's intellectual dynamis can be wakened to intellectuahty. 

* ]. Dillon (1977) 296, with reference to Plu. Procr. amim. 1026EF. See also his 
p. 287 and J. Whittaker (1990) 114 n. 267. We find the same doctrine in Anristid. Quint. 
Mus. III 25, p. 128, 29: tijv yàp 01) yvyiiv eni 1€ péyacaov &xopoAf epoviiceoc obó£v 
&AÀ' f) &yvocio xoi Ann 6x 10v oopotikxóv ywopévnv xópov. 

? W. Deuse, Untersuchungen zur mittelplatonischen und neuplatonischen Seelenlehre (Wiesbaden 
1983) 82; cf. K. Alt (1993) 49. This author concludes on p. 50 that this theme is a 
*Paradoxon' in Alcinous. 

9 Arist. Metaph. ^ 9, 1074b17-18, where the theme of a 'sleeping god' is brought 
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However, Deuse here has missed the truly important text in Aristotle, 
De anima ll 1. Essential to the Aritotelian theory of soul is the proposi- 
tion: *With regard to the presence of soul a disünction can be made between 
(a state of) sleep and (a state of) waking. Waking is analogous to the study 
of science, while sleep is analogous to the possession of science without it 
being studied.?! For Aristotle this implies that the soul is structurally sus- 
ceptible to Áchange' and so must have a somatic substrate. And all 'parts' 
or *powers' of the soul can therefore be present in potency! and ^in act'.* 
In this way Aristotle states, at the *bottom' of the soul-functions, that a 
grain of corn and a beech-nut can be in a state of germinative rest, 1.e. 
can be the germinative seeds of an ear of corn and a beech tree, even with- 
out displaying growth. In the same way Aristotle states that the embryo of 
an animal or human being is, in its initial state, only vegetatively *operative', 
but does not realize sensitive or motory functions until a later stage. In 
this way he has also made clear, at the *top' of the scale of soul-functions, 
that a human being may have realized all his specific psychic functions (of 
sensation, emotion, locomotion) without having achieved intellectual activ- 
ity. However, what is specific to his theory of soul 1s that he presented the 
'potency for intellect as a fpotency of /Ae soul. At the same time he pre- 
sented the 'nous-in-act' as being 'of another genus' than the soul, because 
the 'nous-in-act' does not have a relation with any material activity. The 
consequence of Aristotle's dualism of soul and intellect was, besides, that 
the transition from 'nous-in-potency' to 'nous-in-act' could not be regarded 
as a natural process, like teething or learning to walk. The intellect-of-the- 
soul only achieves realization because the soul turns away from material 
reality and is attracted by the reality of the Nola. 

This motüf was given a mythological elaboration by Aristotle in his myth 
of the *dreaming god Kronos' in the Eudemus.5? 'This myth constitutes his 


up; and Eth. Fud. ll 1, 1219b19, where sleep is described as the inactivity of the soul. 
Cf. J. Mansfeld, "Three notes on Albinus', 7Aéta-P; 1 (1972) 61-80, p. 65. 

9! Arist. Anim. II 1, 412a23-26: £v yàp tà onàpxew tv wuxnv xoi Unvoc xai £ypfryopotg 
écttv, &véAoyov 6' fj n£v éypfiyopoic 1 Ügopeiv, ó 6' Unvog t Éxew xoi uf] évepyeiv. Cf. 
II 1, 412a10-11. 

?? ''he abovementioned text in Eh. Eud. II 1, 1219b19 is therefore totally irrelevant. 
It is concerned with sleep (of living creatures with powers of perception). In Anm. II 
1, 412223-26 Aristotle compares the two modes of being of (every) soul with the two 
states of sleeping and waking. 

9? ''ert. Anim. 46 — Arist. Protr. fr. 20 Ross; 979 Gigon: solum, si forte, ridebo, qui 
se existimavit persuasurum, quod prior omnibus Saturnus somniavit; nisi si et prior 
omnibus vixit. Aristoteles, ignosce ridenü. Cf. A.P. Bos, Cosmic and meta-cosmic theology in 
Aristotle^s lost dialogues (Leiden 1989) 71-98; Ital. ed. (Milano 1991) 151-191. 
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alternative to the doctrine of the World Soul in Plato's Politzus and the 
Ti 

Clearly Alcinous integrated this line of thought into his version of Plato's 
philosophy because he was convinced that Arnstotle was right to postulate 
that the soul is the principle of life in ensouled bodies and that the intel- 
lect is not a productive but an orientating and guiding principle. The 
World Soul, according to Alcinous too, is the enüty which, immanent in 
the cosmos, is active demiurgically and productvely, giving concrete shape 
to the forms after the example of the Intelligibiha in the transcendent 
Intellect. Alcinous' text clearly shows a deep infusion with the essentüal 
ideas of Aristotelian philosophy. That is why we need to reject the hypo- 
thesis of J. Dillon that the Middle Platonist conception of the World Soul 
should be understood to follow from an acceptance by later Platonists of 
the Stoic doctrine of Logos.* 

The same motif of the need for the intellect of the World Soul to be wak- 
ened is also present in the remarkable exegesis of Plato's Tzmaeus provided 
by Plutarch in De procreatione animae. Plutarch follows the same tradition 
in the myth of De facte in orbe lunae, where he pictures the dreaming god 
Kronos as bound by Zeus in the chains of sleep, but also as the agent 
who, through his dream oracles, controls all that is realized in the cosmos.99 

This line is also pursued in Hermetic Corpus X 5, where Ouranos and 
Kronos are presented as leaving their bodies in their sleep and partüci- 
pating in the most beautiful contemplation. 


€* See J. Dillon (1977) 46: 'another development characteristic of Middle Platonism, 
deriving not from the Old Academy but rather arising as a development from Stoicism, 
that 1s, the distinguishing of a first and second God. The disüncton between a com- 
pletely transcendent, self-intelligizing figure, and an active demiurgic one. The later 
Platonists adopted the Stoic Logos into their system as the actve force of God in the 
world'. Cf. id. (1993) xxxii. Contra Dillon it can be argued that both the Stoic doctrine 
of Logos and the Middle Platonist doctrine of the World Soul resulted from Aristotle's 
criticism of Plato's theory of soul. 

85 Plu. Procr. anim. 1026E-F: &otox 6€ t5 xpóvov poipo. xoi yéyovev fjón roAAGkic, v f 
tó pév opóviuiov à AOvetat xoi xataóopÜcve: AnOnc éuruAógevov to9 oixetov .. . àÀA' 
&vf|veykev abOic xà BeAxto xoi &véfAewe npóc 16 napáóevyuo coo coveriotpégovtog koi 
ovvaxguOovovtog. Cf. 1016C: (yoynv) "yv 0 00g... tQ aioÜntixó 1ó voepóv xoi tà xv- 
"ntu tó teta yuévov dq' ao to0 napocoyàv fryeuóva too navtóc £ykatéotnoev. K. Alt (1993) 
20 gets no further than: 'Der Gedanke, dass das Geistige in der Seele schláft, ist 
auffallend'. And: 5innerhalb der Timaios-Erklárung bleibt diese Variante aus dem Politikos- 
Mythos ein schlecht integrierbarer Sonderaspekt'. 

9€ Plu. Facie 941A-942B, esp. 941F: otóv p£v yàp 1óv Kpóvov £v &vtpo DoOet repiéxeot0od 
nétpa xpucotgio0c xaKeb6ovta. tóv yàp Orvov a01Q ueunxovrjoO0o: 6souóv onó toO Atc. 

9? CH, X 5: fj; oi óovágevot nÀA£ov tt &pbócacÜ0o: tfic Sac xataxowiGovtot toAAdki 
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In the same tradition Philo of Alexandria holds that first the transcen- 
dent Intellect brings forth the Logos and then the Logos vitalizes and pro- 
duces the visible cosmos.9? 

In this tradiion we also find the Gnostic theme of the 'conversion' of 
the cosmic World Archons. This is frequently presented as a *making con- 
tact of transcendent Reality with. the. cosmic reality of the Archons. In 
spiritualizing conceptions of Christianizing Gnostics 'the voice from heaven' 
which speaks when Jesus is baptized in the Jordan by John the Baptist 1s 
often explained in the same way.?? 

Enürely parallel with this theme on a macrocosmic scale we find pas- 
sages which refer to the *wakening' of an individual man's intellect. 
Characterisücally, Philo describes how Abraham is *wakened as from a 
deep sleep! and then sees with fhis soul's eye! the pure light instead of 
deep darkness. According to Philo, this happened when Abraham abjured 
the cosmic theology of the Chaldeans and received knowledge of the 
supreme, the truly transcendent God." For Abraham this was not a migra- 
tion to a foreign country but a return to his Fatherland."' The mistake of 
the Chaldeans was that they worshipped 'the Powers' of God instead of 
God himself." 

The proclamation of the Hermetic apostle is: 'cease your inebriation, 
intoxicated as you are by an irrational sleep'.? The same motif is found 
in the Excerpta ex Theodoto."* 


[68] &xó 100 opatoc eic tiiv xaAA(GoTv Óyiw Qnxep Obpavóc xoà Kpóvoc, oi fiuétepot npóyovot, 
évtetuyrxaciv. Cf. H. Jonas, 7he gnostic religion (Boston ?1963) 68-91. The author sees 
this as a fundamental characteristic of Gnosticism. He fails to note any connection 
with Greek philosophy. See also G.W. MacRae, 'Sleeping and waking in Gnostc texts', 
U. Bianchi (ed.), Le origini dello gnosticismo (Leiden. 1970) 496-507. 

$^ Philo, Opif. 16-25. 

9$ Of. Basilides in Hipp. Haer. VII 26, 1: 31A8ev oov 1o eboyyéAvov [npxtov] &nó tfc 
viótntog ... npog tóv üpyovta.. . . koi énéotpeye, ouvielg &v oio. t|v &yvoiq. See W. Foerster, 
"Vom Ursprung der Gnosis', K. Wessel (ed.), Christentum am Jil (Recklinghausen 1964) 
124-130, p. 127. The same author on p. 128 points to the intriguing text of the Mega£e 
apophasis, in Hipp. Haer. VI 16, 5: navtà oov, qnoi, tà àyévvnté éovw év fiiv 8uvápei, 
ook évepye(q, ... dg fj ypapupatue (0) f) yeopetpuci. £xv (uev) oov tóxn toO Aóyou toO 
npoonkovtoc kai 06i0ackaAi(ag... Foto... kapnóg t£AetoG £Gewoviopévoc. 

7 Philo, Abr. 60-72. 

"' Philo, Abr. 62. 

7 Philo, Ar. 69; cf. Opif. 7-8. See also A.P. Bos, *Philo of Alexandria: a Platonist in 
the image and likeness of Arnstotle', Siudia Philonica Annual 10 (1998) 66-86. 

7 C.H. ] 27: naócaoc0e 8€ xpawtaAGvtec, OeAyóuevot onvo &Aóyo. Cf. VII 1-2; X 15; 
IV 4. 

^ Clem. Exc. Theod. 53, 2: ónvog o£ jv 'A6ày f A8 xfi woyrfs fiv ovvetye ui] 6x0 fi voa. 
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W. Foerster makes a good point when he argues that the *call to awaken' 
forms the origin of Gnosticism.? But we should consider here that this 
concept builds on the philosophical foundation laid by Aristotle when he 
distinguished between the presence of soul *as sleeping! and 'as wakened'.?? 


Vrnje Universiteit, AMSTERDAM 
E-mail: a.p.bos(g)ph.vu.nl 


Likewise Gospel of the Truth 22; Secret Book of john cod. II 31, 5-25. The fact that this 
can be linked with *'Adam's sleep! does not imply that the theme of sleep has a Jewish 
origin, as G.W. MacRae (1979) 498-499 suggests. 

^5 W, Foerster (1964) 129. 

7! | would like to thank drs J.L. de Jong for his very useful comments on an earlier 
version of this paper. 


PLOTINUS ON THE HUMAN PERSON AND ITS 
COSMIC IDENTITY 


BY 


TH. G. SINNIGE 


The cognitive process which tries to find irrefutable certainty about the 
One and the Origin is described by Plotinus as a movement away from 
sense-perception and away from any reflective consciousness. Every knowl- 
edge about realities of this world or even about rational arguments, must 
be put aside, in order not to obstruct the way to the very first foundation 
of certainty (I 6 [1] 8, 25 and 9, 16).' When reaching this first-order sup- 
port no formula for expressing it is needed or even possible, because that 
would hinder our soul from being purely herself, without alien elements 
or additions (npooOfka). Soul's knowledge about her true self is not in 
need of sound or spoken word. It is the understandable truth about our 
innermost existence, as if it were the spoken word of our souls themselves, 
a spoken word not expressible in human language (V 3 [49] 13, 1-9). 

The perfect certainty about the first principle of knowledge is not ques- 
tionable because it is our inward conscience making us aware of it, before 
whatever kind of observation or sensorial perception. It is like the aware- 
ness of being in an undeniable presence which is beyond all question, and 
for that reason stronger than knowledge by argument (VI 9 [9] 4, 1-3), so 
it is prior to every other certainty. Plotinus points out that one *must have 
experienced it in order to understand what I am saying" (VI 9 [9] 9, 46). 
Our soul then has entered into a different way of life and has developed 
a different way of seeing (I 6 [1] 8, 26). The experience of the situation 
cannot be passed on to others in terms of human language. It is inex- 
pressible and inaccessible to any act of observation (VI 9 [9] 10, 19-21). 
The perfect certainty about the first principle of knowledge is not a result 


! Texts are quoted as follows: VI 9 [9] 4, 1-3 — sixth Ennead, treatise N* 9 — 
chronologically N? 9, chapter 4, lines 1-3. 
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of argument, because it is our own inward experience making us aware 
of it before whatever kind of observation by sensorial perception. 

It is true that Plotinus gives ample descripüons of this experience and 
of his own reaction to it, but not by using definitions or theoretical expla- 
natons. In one place, where he uses the adjecüve àppntov (V 3 [49] 13, 
1-12), he apologizes for even speaking about it, by stating that no name 
can be given to this first principle of certainty. The àppntov has no qual- 
ities to be named, but as far as possible we try to explain it to each other 
by indication. If one has had the vision, he will know what I am trying 
to say. In order to describe (or to indicate) where ultimate and irrefutable 
certainty is to be found, Plotinus makes use of a metaphysical analysis of 
the cognitive act. He wants to make 1t clear that this certainty belongs to 
a world different from ours, and which can only be reached by a living 
experience within ourselves. What is meant is an experience within our- 
selves, that is of a presence not available in this material world. The soul 
has a world within herself, where the reality makes itself known by its 
irrefutable presence (VI 9 [9] 4, 1-4), giving knowledge to the soul by the 
awareness of her own inner disposition [:?5. 9, 48-50]. This is a knowledge 
not needing any spoken sound, and nevertheless making itself intelligible 
as if it were a word spoken by the souls themselves (V 3 [49] 13 and VI 
5 [23] I). 

The analysis of the cognitive process, as given in V 3 [49], leading up 
to the ultimate principle of certainty, reaches a point where ultimate cer- 
tainty coincides with an inward experience of existentia] nature. In order 
to find and know the first and irrefutable principle no other starting-point 
is available than just the awareness of a presence, which remains when 
soul divests herself from the countless additions (npocO0fikau, which she has 
interiorized as parts of herself when descending to our material world. 

When descending through the heavenly spheres in order to go creating, 
the souls have adopted knowledge about a multitude of things, and devel- 
oped interest in the habits and needs of the body. This knowledge and 
the concern about it is what Plotinus calls *additions" to the essential being 
of soul (npocOfjxou) (I 6 [1] 3). They are no more than a garment, though 
our souls consider those garments as vital and necessary. In order to return 
to her essential being, soul must put off whatever dress she has put on in 
the descent (I 6 [1] 7, 5), because only then she is just only soul (^. 6, 
18). The soul has incorporated too much from what is in the body (5. 5, 
40). She even has developed a different form, not her own (I 6 [1] 5, 40- 
46) in which things alien were incorporated (xó &AÀóspiov). She must strip 
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herself of everything which is not soul, in order to be present to herself 
alone. If the soul wants to return to her own and natural beauty, a heavy 
task awaits her of washing off and cleansing away what is alien, in order 
to be again what she was (I 6 [1] 5, 45-53 and 7, 31-8, 3-4). The whole 
movement on the soul's part must be inward, to where she may be present 
to herself: *so come on and follow us, and let us flee to our own country". 

The inward movement is specified as a voyage to a home-country, where 
we shall meet our Father. No carriage or horses or vessel are necessary, 
what is needed is the development of an apt and specific way of seeing (I 
6 [1] 8, 26). This means coming in the presence of yourself in a purified 
way. Returning to our own self is the same as returning to the Origin. 

The most detailed explanation of the metaphysical theory of the soul's 
being and vocation is found in Enn. I 6 [1] and VI 9 [9], both early 
works. The circumstantial account of the theory is here accompanied by 
exhortaüons to take part in the voyage, which give the text an appear- 
ance of having been written as a program for disciples. Chronologically I 
6 1s the first ever of all the treatises written by Plotnus. I 6 and VI 9 may 
be considered as complementary. 

In VI 9 the text 1s interspersed by expressions amounting to a kind of 
theology of mysticism, most of them having the form of "going inward 
you will find yourself, and finding yourself you have found the One and 
Ongin". 

What I have called the principle of idenüty 1s fundamental throughout 
the whole philosophical field of the Enneads. In the human soul the deep- 
est layer of existence reaches back to the foundation of the universe. There 
are two movements here. The souls have made a descent in order to go 
creating, and the human souls must find within themselves the way back 
to the One and Origin, making the ascent to the Father of the universe. 
The importance of these two movements lies in the fact that a vital ele- 
ment is added to the field of philosophy. When descending the souls are 
taking part in the work of creation. The vital element 1s seen most clearly 
in V 1 [10] 1l, 1-5 where the separation of the souls from their Father 1s 
described in human and tragic terms. The root of the evil is to/ma, audac- 
ity, and self-will of the souls. However, the descent is undertaken by divine 
disposal (064 0s(o) which is to the benefit of the universe (IV 8 [6], 5, 
21-26). The decision of the souls is unavoidable if the process of creation 
is to be started. But then the heavy task of preparing the ascent awaits 
the souls. They must throw off what Plotinus variously calls "alien" 
(&AAXótpiov), "inessential" (repwttóá) and "addition" (npoo0fixn). At the end 
of chapter 5 we read that soul should throw away everything that brings 
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her into a too narrow union with sensorial perception and body. The soul 
should be emptied of all desires. In later centuries these arguments found 
a place in numerous treatises on monastic asceticism and austenity. 

There is a weak parallelism in the theory of inward meditation between 
Plotinus and (Ps.)Dionysius the Areopagite. The parallelism is not one of 
texts being quoted or influence in either direcaon. There is a different style 
of writing in the two authors and a different way of presenüng or build- 
ing up their theories. The works by Dionysius have a scholarly character. 
They may have been conceived as introductions to the study of mysticism 
more than as inward meditations. One of the ütles is an indication of the 
method followed in the work: The Mystical Theology, in modern terms: 
Handbook of Mystücism. 

In a modern edition of an english translation by C.E. Rolt, we read: 
the divinest and the highest of the things perceived by the eyes of the 
body or the mind are but the symbolic language of things subordinate to 
Him who Himself transcendeth them all. Through these things His incom- 
prehensible presence is shown walking upon those heights of His holy places 
which are perceived by the mind; and then it breaks forth—and plunges 
the true initiate into /he Darkness of Unknowtng wherein he renounces all the 
apprehensions of his understanding.—And being through the passive still- 
ness of all the reasoning powers united by his highest faculty to Him that 
is wholly Unknowable, of whom thus by a rejection of all knowledge he 
possesses a knowledge that exceeds his understanding." 

The last point, about a knowledge that cannot find expression in words 
or argument, is found at many places in the Enneads. The kind of knowl- 
edge that is meant 1s that of having experienced a presence (e.g. VI 9 [9]: 
^which is stronger than rational thinking"). The presence that is meant is 
that of the One and Ongin, but Plotinus does not describe it as rushing 
in and filling the contemplating mind, but as being present always, if only 
the mind withdraws itself (V 3 [49] 13, 15-16). The mind must transcend 
itself. In the Enneads the union with the first Origin is not the result of 
a revelation, coming in from the One and Ongin and having the char- 
acter of a conscious process of knowing. But surely in the text of Dionysius 
it is a revelation coming from Him. 


6881 JJ Veip, Jerusalem 8 


? Dionysius the Areopagite, the Divine names and the Mystical Theology, translated by C.E. 
Rolt. SPCK, London 1979. First published in the series Translations of Christian 
Literature, 1920, p. 194. 
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Adele Monaci Castagno (éd.), Origene. Diziwnario: la cultura, il pensiero, le 
opere. Città Nuova. Editrice, Roma, 2000, 489 p., ISBN 88 311 9254 X. 
€ 406,48. 


A la fin du quatriéme colloque international sur Origéne, qui fut orga- 
nisé par Lothar Lies en 1985 à Innsbruck, celui-ci proposa que les spécia- 
listes d'Origéne composent un ouvrage de référence sur le grand Alexandrin. 
À ce moment-là, l'accueil de cette idée ne fut pas assez positif pour la 
réaliser, mais voici, quinze ans plus tard, la parution de cet ouvrage, con- 
tenant 108 articles écrits par 28 auteurs, en majorité italiens. C'est un livre 
impressionnant qui offre un vrai trésor d'exposés savants sur de nombreux 
thémes concernant la théologie, les oeuvres et, quoique dans une moindre 
mesure, le contexte culturel d'Origéne. Il convient d'ajouter que quatre 
articles ont été consacrés à l'origénisme en Orient et en Occident. Nous 
signalons que le deuxiéme article sur l'origénisme en Occident, de Gaetano 
Letteri, est particuliérement long et précieux, s'étendant jusqu'à Immanuel 
Kant. Chaque article est pourvu de références précises aux sources origéni- 
ennes et d'une bibhographie. Les thémes qui font l'objet d'un arücle sont 
marqués par des fléches de renvoi partout oü ils reviennent dans les autres 
contributions. Le volume content des index des termes grecs, des citations 
bibliques et un index analyüque des noms et des thémes. 

Puisque les opinions sur Origene varient, il est intéressant de voir quelle 
image de sa vie et de sa théologie nous est dépeinte en ce volume. Dans 
la plupart des cas, les auteurs s'écartent de la datation de ses homélies sur 
l'Ancien Testament, qui a été proposée par Pierre Nauün. Quant à la 
question du rapport entre Origéne le chrétien et Origene le néoplatoni- 
cien, Gilles Dorival, dans son arücle intitulé filosofia, affirme qu'il s'agit 
de deux personnages différents et non d'un seul. Basil Studer, dans sa 
contribution sur la croix, souligne à juste titre qu'Origéne se comporta tou- 
jours en homme de l'Eglise, mais il ne fait pas mention de l'opinion origéni- 
enne et contestée selon laquelle les croyants simples s'arrétent au premier 
stade de la foi, se limitant au. Christ crucifié, sans le connaitre plus par- 
faitement en tant que Parole et Sagesse. Pourtant, ce point de vue figure 
dans l'article sur les simples, signé par Adele Monaci Castagno. L'hypothése 
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origénienne d'une succession de plusieurs mondes—supposition parfois passée 
sous silence dans les manuels—-est traitée par Emanuela Prinzivalli par rap- 
port à l'apocatastase, par Adele Monaci Castagno dans son article intitulé 
cosmo, et mentionnée par Mario Maritano par rapport à la métensomatose. 
Par ailleurs, il nous parait douteux qu'en son Commentaire sur Romains V,10, 
ce soit contre les stoiciens et leur théorie d'une succession des mondes 
qu'Origéne soutient l'unicité du sacrifice du Christ, comme le propose 
Francesca Cocchini dans son arücle sur l'épitre aux Romains. Il nous sem- 
ble évident que le traducteur Rufin, qui ne fait pas mention des stoiciens, 
a change le texte original qui devait présenter une considération d'Origéne 
méme sur la nécessité éventuelle d'une nouvelle mort salutaire du Christ 
dans un monde suivant (voir Origeniana Septima, pp. 15-23). En général, 
cependant, le mérite de cet ouvrage est qu'Origéne n'y a pas été « domes- 
tiqué », dans le sens qu'il n'a pas été rendu plus ecclésiasüuque et plus 
orthodoxe qu'il ne l'était. 

Il faut signaler, tout de méme, l'apparition parfois répétée de fautes 
d'orthographe de noms personnels: par exemple Oeopke, Torijesen, van 
den Hoeck et van der Ejik au lieu de Oepke, Torjesen, van den Hoek et 
van der Eij. En ce qui concerne les bibliographies, dans celle de l'arüacle 
de Rowan Willams, sur la régle de la foi, 11 manque le livre important 
de H. Ohme, Kanon ekklesiastikos, 1998; néanmoins, ce titre figure dans la 
bibliographie concluant la contribution d'Enrico Norelli sur le stade du 
canon de l'Écriture chez Origéne. 

Ces quelques remarques critiques n'empéchent pas que, en résumé, nous 
félicitons l'éditrice et l'équipe de la parution de cet ouvrage qui, sans aucun 
doute, fera autorité. 


9 rue de la Mésange RigEMER ROUKEMA 
F-67000 Strasbourg 


G. Dal Toso, La nozwne di proatesis in. Gregorio di .Nissa. Analisi. semiotico- 
linguistica €. prospettive. antropologiche (Patrologia. Beitráge zum Studium der 
Kirchenváter 5), Frankfurt am Main-Berlin-Bern-New York-Paris-Wien: 
Peter Lang, 1998. ISBN 3-631-33700-0. 


This monograph, a doctoral dissertaton submitted at the Gregoriana, 
is a valuable study of the notion of npoaipsoig, a key-concept in Gregory 
of Nyssa's wriüngs and thought. Dal 'Toso proceeds in two steps. First, he 
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presents a linguisüc analysis of the word npoaipsoig to determine its pre- 
cise meaning and to assess the different aspects involved. Then, building 
on these insights, he sketches the place of the concept in Gregory of Nyssa's 
overall anthropology. 

The first part of the dissertation 1s the most original and valuable one. 
Using Fabricius-Ridings! Concordance to. Gregory of .Nyssa, the author has col- 
lected all the passages in which the word proarresis occurs. On this basis 
he has made a selection of the most important texts in chronological order, 
twenty in all, the analysis of which consütutes the lion's share of the first 
part. In each case, he sketches the context, gives an Italian translation and 
the Greek text, followed by a discussion of the content, a linguistic analy- 
sis and a synthesis to conclude. The main result of this research 1s that it 
shows the gradual development of the notion of froameszss in. Gregory's 
wriüngs. In the Homes on Ecclesiastes, proawesis denotes, rather generally, 
an impulse of human nature. In later writings it gets the more concrete 
meaning of 'practical reason', more specifically freedom of choice, the free- 
dom of the will which is at the heart of the human capacity of self-deter- 
mination. In Gregory's most mature wriüngs, the notion 1s often no longer 
explicitly articulated but is present in the form of metaphors: such as man 
as texvitng or oixovópgoc. The frequent association of xpoaipeoig with sub- 
stantives such as ó0vojuc, ópufj and xivnoig reveals its dynamic character. 
Furthermore, Dal Toso's analysis of the semantüc field. of proatmesis high- 
lights other aspects. The (surprisingly) almost complete absence of &AevOepio 
in the passages in which mzpoaipeoig is used e.g. demonstrates that both 
words reveal two completely different aspects of the notion of freedom: 
&AevÜepto. denotes the freedom from all kind of constraints, whereas npoaípeote 
means the freedom to be one's own master, to act in a truly responsible 
way. The study of terms used in opposition to proairesis also yields illu- 
minating results. So, xpooípeoig as rational choice stands in contrast to 
qOc1c, the physiological activity having its own rhythm and internal laws 
without any conscious decisions to be made. 

The only criticism that might be passed on Dal Toso's dissertation 1s 
that twenty texts 1s a rather small basis to work with: after all the TLG 
indicates 276 passages in Gregory of Nyssa containing words with the root 
npooipeo-. But since Dal Toso's purpose is a study of the notion's mean- 
ing, rather than a complete survey, he seems to have chosen the more 
sensible path. The twenty texts in question clearly offer a representative 
sample of the semantic field of proairesis. Moreover, the author regularly 
refers to texts not discussed in detail, thus showing that his analysis is not 
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exclusively dependent on the twenty passages presented in greater detail. 
One could only have wished that he had more amply indicated in the 
footnotes parallel uses in passages not presented in detail. 

With his semantic and linguisüc analysis as a solid basis, Dal Toso pre- 
sents in the second part of his study Gregory of Nyssa's anthropology from 
the viewpoint of zpoaipeotg. The analysis follows the well-known basic 
scheme: man being created in the image of God, the Fall and its conse- 
quences, the tiresome human efforts to go back along the way towards 
God and become zmago Dei again. In this process of spiritual growth the 
dynamic of proairesis 1s as it were constantly at work: only as a conse- 
quence of a conscious choice to live a virtuous life towards God, somebody 
can hope to reach the ultimate goal. Dal Toso also has some beautiful 
pages on the dynamics of the divine zpoaípeoig as being at the origin of 
creation and of the incarnation. Noteworthy is also the author's constant 
attention to the imagery so frequently and aptly used by Gregory. The 
merit of this second part 1s that it presents Gregory's theology and anthro- 
pology from a specific angle. A deficiency is that Dal Toso did not take 
sufficient advantage of the relevant secondary literature on Gregory of 
Nyssa, the absence of Verna Harrison's Grace and Human Freedom. According 
to Gregory of .Nyssa (a work with a somewhat broader scope but pretty much 
akin to the topic he had at hand) being most striking. 
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Lexwon Gregorianum:  Worlerbuch zu. den Schriflen Gregors van. .Nyssa. Band. [: 
apaprg-Xvopoc, bearbeitet von Friedhelm Mann, Leiden-Boston-Kóln, 1999, 
664 pp. ISBN 90-04-11228-6. EURO 225/USD 276. 


Lexicon. Gregorianum:  Worterbuch zu. den. Schrifien Gregors van .Nyssa. Band II: 
pafaíi-óopopopío, bearbeitet von Friedhelm Mann, Leiden-Boston-Kóln, 2000, 
555 pp. ISBN 90-04-11450-5. EURO 225/USD 276. 


Lexicon. Gregorianum:. Worterbuch zu. den. Schrifien. Gregors van .Nyssa. Band III: 
&ap-évoqópoc, bearbeitet von Friedhelm Mann, unter Mitarbeit von. Volker 
Henning Drecoll (Appendix II) und Ruth Mariss (Appendix III), Leiden- 
Boston-Koln, 2001, 856 pp. ISBN 90-04-11696-6. EURO 225/USD 276. 


The past decades have witnessed a remarkable flowering of scholarly 
activity on the writings and thought of Gregory of Nyssa. Most of his works 
are now available in a satisfactory critical edition; references to editions, trans- 
lations and publications up to 1985 are conveniently collected in a systematic 
bibliography; in September 2000 scholars met in Athens for the ninth in 
a series of regular international congresses and, perhaps the clearest sign of 
all, the continuing interest for his work and thought results in a seemingly 
ever increasing flood of monographs and articles. It is beyond doubt that 
the Lexicon. Gregorianum, the first three volumes of which are now available, 
will constitute a new impetus for research on this great Cappadocian Father. 

Though already envisaged by Werner Jaeger as the crowning stone of 
the Gregorii JNyssen; Opera and commenced on a modest scale by Hermann 
Langerbeck, preparations for this gigantic task were only started in earnest 
by Heinrich Dórnrie in 1964, since 1966 in the context of the Forschungsstelle 
Gregor von Nyssa in Münster. At that time, the goal was a dictionary like 
the 7heologisches Worterbuch zum .Neuen Testament or the (much later) Augustinus- 
Lexikon. The LexGreg would then, as the FAC does, provide almost mono- 
graph-like lemmata on key-terms and concepts in Gregory's thought and 
wriüngs. Later on, this maximalist approach was abandoned and replaced 
by the form of the actual LexGreg. This offers a complete survey of the 
vocabulary of Gregory of Nyssa, only excluding the particles uév-6é and 
t£-kat. Names of persons, prepositions (Gp, àvà, &vev, &vct, &ró), pronouns 
(AAÀQAov, &AÀoc, Q4upótepoc, aot6c) and other often occurring words (e.g. 
àv, &ÀAÓ, àpo) will be dealt with in a separate, final volume. Thus, the 
first volume contains 2370 lemmata on 664 densely packed octavo pages. 
Every lemma gives a survey of all the passages in which the word under 
consideration appears. References are given in the form 30, 209, 6, whereby 
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30 refers to De Perfectione and 209, 6 refers to p. 209, line 6 of the edition 
by Jaeger in GNO VIII/I. A list of the codes and editions referred to is 
offered, both on a separate sheet and in the ZzxGreg itself. With. three excep- 
tions, the text at the basis of the LexGreg is the GNO-edition. Other edi- 
tions were used for those works of which there is as yet no GNO-edition: 
De anima et resurrectione (references to. PG 46, text of Oehler), In Hexaemeron 
and De opificio homimis (Forbes). Because the Lexicon is largely based on 
GNO, it follows that it can only be easily used when one has the GNO- 
ediüon at hand. Though the Lexicon provides the user with quite large 
quotations of the passages referred to, it remains that in many cases one 
has to go back to the original text for the larger context. This is a small 
but inevitable drawback. However, most of the institutional libraries that 
have the ZzxGreg will probably have a subscripüon to GNO as well. 

Since a lemma refers to all the passages in which the word in question 
occurs and gives a quotation of its essential part, the entries are relatively 
long, some even many pages of three columns. À convincing proof of the 
Gründlichket of the work and its trustworthiness is the entry on eipí in the 
third volume. The raw material for this entry, assembled in the early stages 
of the preparatory activities for the Lexicon, was packed in twenty bags 
and seemed to defy all attempts to produce an exhaustive and systematic 
entry in the form of a lexicon-article. Yet, given the philosophical and the- 
ological importance of terms such as 16 eivau, tà Óvta, and. 0 v, it was 
decided to include it anyway. The lemma on eipí is, with its length. of 
almost 100 pages, a spectacular example of the thoroughness which the 
LexGreg exhibits, but Dr. Mann and his team had to deal with many other 
extensive lemmas too: such as &yaofóc, oyóatn, &yyeXoc, àvOpanoc, Btoc, BAéno, 
Yi, Yivouaa, 6ei, Getkvuyi, 6wXxvotr, 6i8oyi, Ó0vapic, eixóv, é£&ovota, éniDvpyíio, 
eupioko, all of them more than five pages long. 

One could ask whether the amount of information consolidated in the 
Lexicon is too much of a good thing, but having used the first volumes 
for some time now, I would strongly disagree. The structuring of the wealth 
of information of such longer entres is achieved by three kinds of divi- 
sion: (1) according to the different meanings of the word; (2) according to 
grammatcal principles; (3) according to the specific context and the par- 
ticular themes a word 1s related to (e.g. when it appears as part of a 
Scriptural borrowing or is used in the context of the polemic with Eunomius). 
Each entry is concluded by a section with varzae lectiones, listing the. cases 
in which a given word only appears in the critical apparatus of the edi- 
tion. In the case of extensive lemmata, the entry is preceded by a schematic 
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survey of its structure. Thus, the LexGreg is much more than a complete 
collection of the passages in which a given word occurs. ÉDas Lexicon 
Gregorianum (. ..) ist keine Konkordanz, auch kein indexartiges Wortregister, 
sondern es soll über einen einfachen Wortindex hinaus in den einzelnen 
Artikeln durch die Differenzierung nach inhaltlicher Bedeutung und nach 
grammatisch-syntaküschem Gebrauch die Sprache und den Wortschatz 
Gregors von Nyssa erschliessen und will somit ein philologisches, philoso- 
phie- und theologiegeschichtliches Hilfsmittel sein' (LexGreg I, p. XT). The 
long lemma on deti, a key-term in Gregory's spirituality, 1s a clear example. 
Because of the structuring of the material it becomes, for instance, imme- 
diately clear which concrete virtues are in Gregory's mind connected with 
Chrisüan virtue: &yómm, £Aeoc, oogto, &xóOei, éyk«pátevx, and many others. 
And to give another example: the lemma on otpeotg produces a catalogue 
of all the movements labelled heretical by the bishop of Nyssa: Anomoeans, 
Eunomius and his followers, Apollinanans, Macedonians (Pneumatomachians), 
Sabellians and Manichaeans. 

The three massive volumes published so far cover the words from « 
(aBopnrc) to € (£ooqópoc). In the third volume the strict alphabetical order 
is abandoned for practical reasons; because several substantial lemmata are 
presented separately as appendices. This is the case with eiut (Appendix I), 
with é&oe and éyo (Appendix II, prepared by Ruth Mariss), and with the- 
ologically significant words such as évépyei, évepyéo, évvoia,, £xivova. and 
Épyov (Appendix III, prepared by Volker Henning Drecoll). The LexGreg 
was produced at the Forschungsstelle in Münster under the energetic lead- 
ership of Professor Hauschild, whose initiative and intervention were cru- 
cial during some stages of the work. Moreover, part of the work was done 
by student-collaborators and some entries were prepared by scientific col- 
laborators. Brill also deserves to be applauded for the beautiful lay-out and 
execution of the LexGreg, which makes it a sheer pleasure to use and browse 
through. All these contributions mentioned, it must be acknowledged—as 
Professor Hauschild in his introduction to the first volume explicitly does— 
that this LexGreg only exists thanks to the relentless efforts of Dr. Friedhelm 
Mann. He carried for many years the burden of this gigantic task and 
therefore put many researchers in his debt, not only those working on 
Gregory of Nyssa but also those interested in. Greek philology, patristic 
theology and philosophy. 

First of all, the LexGreg is a philological tool. This means that it can be 
used as a dictionary in the strict sense of the word: in order to look up what 
a particular word means. Using the Lexicon as a dictionary one has the 
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advantage that one can be very sure that even the specific passage will be 
included. Thus the ZezxGreg can function as an expert witness when one is 
not sure about the meaning or interpretation of a particular sentence. But 
the LexGreg has more to offer. Being a complete survey of the vocabulary of 
an important author at the end of the fourth century, it is an interesting 
vantage point from which to assess the transition from Classical to Byzan- 
tne Greek. With his easy use or creation of verbs and substantüves with 
more than one preposition, Gregory certainly stood in this evolution and 
contributed to it. The ZLexGreg makes it also possible to assess with which 
neologisms Gregory of Nyssa enriched the Greek language. The Lexicon 
indicates whether or not a word 1s included in the classical lexica of 
Liddell-Scott-Jones and Lampe. Maybe the compilers can go one step fur- 
ther and produce, at the end of the final volume, an addendum containing 
the words used by Gregory but not included in those lexica. For example, 
I could mention some words listed as hapax legomena which I noted in 
passing: yo downs, dyptriotoc, àGomüvntoc, éuxepuropric, é£umotvopou, £voo- 
Botióo, £vcaropiGo, BAvGavo. Besides vocabulary and neologisms, the LexGreg 
with its divisions indicating different uses of grammar and syntax 1s also 
designed to contribute to other areas of philological research. 

Attention to the influence of Scripture is a second important feature of 
the ZexGreg. With. great. care, the compilers of the LexGreg have collected 
in separate subsections all the passages in which the use of a word is deter- 
mined by the Scriptural passage it belongs to. Thus, one can easily study 
Gregory's use of any particular passage of Scripture. In comparison to 
other tools such as the Biblia Patristica or Drobner's Bibelindex, the. LexGreg 
has the advantage of offering not only the reference but also a quotation 
of the text. Moreover, given the lexicological nature of the work, it 1s clear 
that only passages containing (at least) the word under consideration are 
referred to, whereas the other tools also refer to (occasionally vague) allu- 
sions. Yet, one sometimes has the feeling that the wrong biblical passsage 
might be referred to. Thus one could argue that, though it was certainly 
correct to include in the lemma &xoav0a. a subsection collecüng the pas- 
sages influenced by Mt 7,16, the passage from the Oration in Praise of I heodore 
the. Recruit 1$ incorrectly included in that section since it is probably more 
influenced by Mt 13. 

But instead of focusing on such minor quibbles, it is perhaps better to 
give an example of how the LexGreg can be used, the article 9àxcvvoXoc be- 
ing a case in point. This rather short lemma 1s divided in four parts: (1) 
general use; (2) human finger in its capacity to point to something; (3) in 
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connection with a biblical quotation (esp. Lk 16,22 and Cant (LXX) 5,5); (4) 
the finger of God (in general or in connection with a quotation or inter- 
pretation of Ex. 31,18 or Deut 9,10). ZexGreg also indicates that, by asso- 
ciation with Lk 11,20 and Mt 12,28, the 'finger of God' is often identified 
with the Holy Spirit. Thus, if somebody would make a study of Gregory's 
knowledge of the human body, he will find his evidence thanks to the 
subsections (1) and (2). The same holds for a scholar doing research on 
the theme of 'the finger of God' in patrisüc literature. The ten passages 
collected on this subject in the article ó&ktuAog (sub (4) are a valuable 
addition to K.. Gross, *Finger', RAC 7(1969), where *the finger of God' is 
discussed in cols. 944-945. Besides such heurisüc possibilities, the. Lexicon 
makes it abundantly clear to what extent Gregory's language and thought 
were influenced by the Scriptures. The Bible was not only the basis for 
his exegetical works, but Scriptural quotations permeated his entre cor- 
pus. Moreover, they provided Gregory with many images and metaphors. 
Along with images and metaphors from the wider social and natural envi- 
ronment (e.g. the world of medicine, of economics, of the stadium), these 
images and metaphors form an important feature of Gregory's writings. 
More than a stylistic feature alone, they help to generate theological mean- 
ing. The many images employed by Gregory to speak about Christ are an 
interesting example. To give just one illustration: under subsection 2 of the 
lemma &yovoOértnc, thirteen passages are brought together in which Christ 
(or God—the difference is not always clear) 1s called the president of the 
games. Gregory applies this image with regard to two different &y&veg: the 
agon of martyrdom and the agon of a Christian seeking to grow towards 
Christian virtue (&petn). In both contexts, the divine &yovoOétng looks down 
benevolently upon the Christian's efforts and lends his support. Thus, the 
use of the à&yevoérnc-image evokes the divine philanthropy of Christ in 
an agonistic context. 

It is in such a way that the LexGreg offers unique possibilities for a thor- 
ough study of the use of images and metaphors in Gregory's theology. 
Some of these have already been studied (e.g. K. Bjerre-Aspegren, Prautigam, 
Sonne und Mutter: Studien zu eiigen Gottesmetaphern bei. Gregor von .Nyssa, Lund, 
1977), but many await systematic exploration. In this respect, the study of 
Gregory's eschatological imagery (cf. e.g. the lemma £vóvupo) and its points 
of contact and difference with patrstic and. pagan authors, inscriptions, 
papyri and archaeological sources, could be a very rewarding project. The 
same can be said about theological themes and subthemes. The theme of 
the passionless generation of the Son, both before all times and in the 
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Incarnation, played an important role in Gregory's theology and came 
especially to the fore during his controversy with Eunomius. As far as I 
know, it has never been studied. Thanks to the subsections in the entry 
yévvnoic, the heuristic for such a project can now proceed more easily. 

The Lexicon could also help to resolve one of the most crucial issues 
in Gregorian studies: the authenücity of De Instituto Christiano. ^ study, both 
on the philological level and on the level of metaphors and images might 
resolve this question. It would seem that the compilers of the Lexicon have 
also envisaged this possibility. In the entry &yóv a subsection is made for 
those passages where &yóv pertains to the ascetic life. It 1s explicitly noted 
that only in. De Instituto Christiano this use of &yóv occurs. 

From the above examples of what can be done (more easily) with the 
help of LexGreg, a final feature of the Lexicon stands out: the intelligence 
with which it is compiled. This is most clearly visible in the structuring of 
the material. In reading through the lemmata and observing their struc- 
ture, one perceives that the persons responsible for them were not only 
working with a prefabricated set of categories to locate all the passages in 
which a word occurs. Instead, one finds that, before the set of standard 
categories 1s operating, an intimate knowledge of Gregory's writings, lan- 
guage and thought was at work. This is the only explanation for the fact 
that so many possible research questions are foreseen and the material to 
formulate answers to them is presented in such a ready form. If the fol- 
lowing volumes live up to the exceptional standards exhibited by the first 
three, the LexGreg will gain a. well-deserved reputation as one of the major 
achievements in patristic scholarship. And, without a doubt, it will stimu- 
late research on Gregory of Nyssa for many a decade to come. 
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Heinz-Martn Dópp, D: Deutung der Qerstórung .jerusalems und des weiten 
Tempels im jahre 70 in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten n. Chr. (Texte und Arbeiten 
zum neutestamentlichen Zeitalter 24), Tübingen & Basel: Francke Verlag 
1998, xvi -- 364 S., ISBN 3-7720-1875-0, DM 96,—/ÓOS 701,—/SFr 
86,—1(pb). 


The destruction of the Second Temple in 70 C.E. has profoundly marked 
Judaism. Emergent Christianity had interpreted this event as a final judgement 
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upon Israel and as a punishment for the rejection of Jesus. Both these facts 
have been studied extensively, but in spite of that this book succeeds in 
bnnging new elements to the fore. The author demonstrates how ant- 
Jewish interpretations of the destruction of the Temple theme root in Jewish 
conceptions of the rejection of the God-sent prophet. In addition, his metic- 
ulous descriptüon of Rabbinic, Patrisic and pseudepigraphic texts reveals 
a wealth of other motifs: the destruction of the Temple as purification by 
fire, as apocalyptic inauguration of a new era, as punishment for the sins 
of the people or for neglect of the cult; and the preservation of the heav- 
enly Temple. In all these motfs, Jewish and Christian interpretations are 
intertwined, sometimes to such an extent that clear borders cannot be 
drawn. Such is the case in 5 Ezra, a Jewish-Christian document attached 
to 4 Ezra. Parücularly valuable is the treatment of the gnostic material 
concerning the destruction of the Temple as is documented in the Apocalypses 
of James (NHC V). The gnostic evidence, often overlooked 1n earlier treat- 
ments of this topic, points to the death of James as the reason for the 
destruction of the Temple. The Sibylline Oracles on the other hand empha- 
size the wickedness of the Romans, but curiously this explanation is rare 
in Jewish sources. The author argues convincingly that the monolithic pic- 
ture of only one Jewish and one Christian interpretation of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple is untenable. In his conclusions, the author draws a 
parallel between the significance of the destruction of the Temple in Judaism 
and the death of Jesus in Christianity. Both are apocalyptic events that 
deeply affect the experience of God's presence. Ironically, both catastro- 
phes had been perpetrated by the Romans, in spite of all the theological 
ramifications of guilt and rejecaon. Less convincing is the author's invita- 
ton to a Chrisian commemoration of the destruction of the Temple, 
although he is undoubtedly right in staüng that the theologoumenon of 
Israel's rejection should have no place within Christian consciousness. The 
political consequences of the building of a third Temple are not envisaged 
by the author, but should be considered disastrous as this could only lead 
to a new apocalyptic scenery. 


NL-3584 CS Ultrecht, MARCEL PooRTHUuIS 
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Aur Rezeption der hellenistischen Philosophie in der Spátantike: Akten der 1. Tagung 
der Karl-und-Gertrud-Abel-Stiflung vom 22.-25. September. 1997 in "Iner, heraus- 
gegeben von Therese Fuhrer und Michael Erler in Zusammenarbeit met 
Karin Schlapbach. Philosophie der Antike 9. Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 
1999. 316 pages. ISBN 3-515-07442-2. 


As a generalization it is often remarked that the poor state of our knowl- 
edge of Hellenisic philosophy, based almost exclusively on reports and 
fragments, is due to the decline of interest in this philosophy during the 
period of late antiquity. After the schools had closed down by the begin- 
ning of the 3rd century C.E., Peripatetic, Stoic and Epicurean wriüngs 
ceased to circulate widely, and in the end disappeared completely. Of 
course the end result of this process cannot be disputed. These wntngs 
have simply disappeared and, short of a miracle, they will not resurface. 
But the process certainly took longer and was less radical in its earlier 
stages than is often thought. Late ancient philosophers and theologians in 
many cases still had a considerable knowledge of Hellenistic philosophy 
and used that knowledge to good effect in their own writings. 

The theme of the recepüon of Hellenisüc philosophy in late antiquity 
is the subject of the book under review, which contains fifteen studies orig- 
inally presented at a conference in Trier in 1997. he studies are in 
German, with two exceptions, a paper in Italian and one in English. They 
have been prepared by a group of young scholars, mainly in their. 30's 
and 40's, who in most cases have taken up positions in German and Swiss 
universities during the past decade or so. 

Reviewing the various studies, one cannot but help noticing a marked 
similarity of method. The subjects treated are on the whole fairly limited 
in scope, and often concentrate on a particular author and a partücular 
text. The detailed treatment is usually prefaced by an introductory section, 
which places the subject in a wider context, for example by tracing its 
development from the end of the Hellenistüc period to the time of the 
author being discussed. These introductory sections can sometimes be very 
entertaining and informatüve (as in the case of the article of Christoph 
Riedweg, who points out remarkable correspondences between the period 
of late antiquity and our own time), but can also be too much simply a 
catalogue of authors and texts (as in the case of the survey of Epicureanism 
from Hadrian to Lactantus in the arücle by Jochem Althoff). The end 
result is that we have fifteen small but well-featured islands standing out 
in the broader sea of the book's subject. The brief introduction competently 
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but very succinctly outlines three connecting themes: (1) the role of the Stoa 
and Epicureanism in Platonist philosophy; (2) scepticism, Stoicism and 
Epicureanism in Christian literature; (3) doctrines of the hellenistic philo- 
sophical schools as general cultural knowledge (Jdungsgut) But no real 
attempt 1s made to cover the subject in more general terms. This is increas- 
ingly the method of such selective conference volumes. In spite of the gen- 
eral ütle, it is primarily a book for specialists. 

The fifteen papers can be more or less divided into the three thematic 
categories noted above. Four concentrate on Hellenistic themes in later 
Platonism: Dominic O'Meara on Epicurus Neoplatonicus, Rainer Thiel 
and Michael Erler on the preparatory role of Hellenistic (and especially 
Stoic) ethics, Jan Opsomer and Carlos Steel on Proclus! doctrine. of the 
origin of evil and its Hellenistic antecedents. Christoph Riedweg, by inves- 
tigating Julian's use of Stoic and Platonic argumentation in his anti-Christian 
polemic, bridges the gap with the eight contributions which concentrate 
on Patristic authors. The intellectual dominance of Augustine is illustrated 
by the fact that no less than five contributions concentrate on his writings: 
Maria Bettetini on the background to De musica (very litle Hellenistic phi- 
losophy here), Karin Schlapbach on Ciceronian and Neoplatonist elements 
in the froemia of Contra Academicos Y & YI, Sabine Harwardt on Stoic argu- 
mentation in De beata vita, Christoph Horn on Augustine's moral philoso- 
phy in relation to Greek virtue ethics, Therese Fuhrer on the Hellenistic 
epistemological background of Augustine's concept of faith. The other three 
specifically Patristic contributions are on Arnobius (philosophical themes in 
his apologetic argumentation, by Sabine Fóllinger), Lactantius (his use of 
Epicurus, by Jochem Althoff), and Prudentius (virtue against vice in the 
Psychomachia, by Carolin Oser-Grote). The volume ends with two more gen- 
eral treatments. Karla Pollman attempts to trace two differing conceptions 
of fictnonality—the Platonic mimesis-model focused on the author and the 
Stoic signification-model focused more on the reader—from Hellenisic phi- 
losophy to their adaptation in late ancient texts. Ulrich Eigler, in an ambi- 
tious and stimulating contribution, investigates the cultural context of the 
kind of amateur use of philosophy that we find, for example, in Jerome's 
writings. 

Of these fifteen articles, three stand out on account of the lucidity of 
their treatment and the importance of their subject. Christoph Horn's 
method is perhaps somewhat unusual, in that he focuses his treatment of 
Augustine's virtue ethics almost entirely on a point-by-point rebuttal of the 
position of the Swedish scholar of a previous generation, Gósta Hók, whom 
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he accuses of interpreting Augustine in such as way as to make him a 
fideisüc opponent of ancient rationalism. In actual fact Augustine unre- 
servedly takes over the basic theses of ancient ethical rationalism, but in 
his later years reserves it for followers of the *true religion, without com- 
ing to a real discussion with its original Neoplatonist proponents. Many of 
Horn's points are well taken, but one wonders whether in this interpreta- 
tion the gulf between Augustine's professed method of selective spoliatio and 
his actual practice of largely uncritical appropriation (as proposed by Horn) 
does not become too great. What Augustine objects to in ancient ration- 
alism is its intellectual arrogance, the refusal to submit to the yoke of faith. 
lhis position seems to me to have revisionary aspirations. The struggle 
between 'catholic' and *protestant' readings of Augustine is likely to continue. 

In her paper on the epistemological background to Augustine's con- 
ception of faith, Therese Fuhrer argues that it is to be found in the Stoic 
theory in which assent (adsensio, ov'ykoóOeoic) precedes both knowledge (sci- 
entia, £vvottjum, based on conprehensio, x«axàAnwic) and belief (opinio, 565a). A 
priori this seems not so likely, since the role assigned to volition in the 
two conceptions is quite different. Nevertheless Fuhrer manages to show 
that both in terms of structure and terminology this background does have 
illuminating features. A difficulty remains that no texts indicating an explicit 
relation between the act of faith and epistemological assent can be found 
until two passages in very late wriüngs. This arücle illustrates how difficult 
it is to pin Augustine down in relation to specific philosophical theories. 
It is his powerful transforming drive that makes his views so distinctive 
and so hard to categorize in *doxographical terms. 

Ihe arücle of Jan Opsomer and Carlos Steel is recommended reading 
for anyone interested in how ancient philosophers working within the tra- 
dion of classical ontology wrestled with the problem of evil. Not only 
does it give an excellent overview of the dilemmas involved and the solu- 
tons attempted, but it also draws on the new translation of Proclus! De 
malorum substantia which the authors are preparing. They show how Proclus 
tries to find a way out of the classical dilemma in which one either has 
to detract from providence or not take evil seriously enough as a real 
aspect of the world. Proclus' solution 1s intriguing but very risky. Any attri- 
bution of evil to the first cause is unacceptable, but in the light of Neoplatonist 
ontological monism this means that one has to understand evil as an (ulü- 
mately) uncaused event. Not only is this very awkward in light of the 
Platonic principle nz fit sine causa which Proclus fully endorses, but it also 
seems to reduce evil to a kind of accidental epiphenomenon. Opsomer and 
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Steel argue that Proclus may have found a third way between the Stoa 
and the Peripatos (which reserves providence for the divine realm only), 
but at a considerable cost. They tentatively conclude that the Stoa continues 
to hold the last word in this debate, and that theodicy may well be the 
worst legacy that this school has left to subsequent philosophy. This is per- 
haps a somewhat disappointing result, but no better illustration could be 
given of the importance of studying Hellenistic philosophy as a background 
for late ancient and patnisüc philosophy. In furthering this study, the book 
under review makes a valuable contribution. The volume also shows, as 
the product of predominantly young scholars, that the future of scholar- 
ship in the area of later ancient and Patristic philosophy is in good hands. 


Queen's College D. T. RuwiA 
College Crescent 

Parkuille Vic 3052 

Australia 


J. €. Reeves, Heralds of that Good Realm (Nag Hammadi and Manichaean 
Studies XLI), Leiden - New York — Kóln: Brill 1996, XII * 251 pp., 
ISBN 90-04-10459-3, DFL 167/US$ 98 (cloth with book jacket). 


The successful decipherment of the now famous Greek Cologne Mani- 
Codex by Albert Henrichs and Ludwig Koenen in 1969/70 opened a com- 
pletely new direction in the study of Manichaeism. It revealed for the first 
time the connection between Mani and Jewish Christianity as it was among 
a baptising sect which acknowledged Elchasaios as one of its founders that 
Mani spent the first twenty-four years of his life and in which his father 
Patek was a leader. Manichaeans had long acknowledged a number of 
figures from Judaism as prophetic forerunners of Mani among whom the 
most often encountered are Enoch and Seth. In the Cologne Mani-Codex 
[hereafter CMC] itself we find the compiler(s) citing near the beginning of 
the work a series of Jewish pseudepigraphic works alongside the writings 
of the Apostle Paul and those of Mani to support Mani's claim as reci- 
pient of a special revelation which underpins his more major claim to be 
the Apostle Jesus Christ. Prof. John Reeves, who has already distinguished 
himself as a major scholar of Manichaeism and of post-Second Temple 
Jewish writings in his seminal work on the use of Enochic material by 
Mani (fewish Lore Àn Manichaean Cosmogony: Studis in. the Book of the Giants 
Tradutons, Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College Press, 1992; cf. Prof. J. van 
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Oort's review in VigChr 48, 1994, 92-94) has now turned his attention to 
the use of pseudepigraphic and Qumran-affiliated material in the CMC. 
lhe result is a major new and highly original work which is a credit to 
both Jewish and Manichaean studies. 

The term 'Heralds of that Good (Realm) is Syriac in origin and is taken 
from the writings of Ephraim in which he pointed out that the Manichaeans 
say of Egyptian Hermes and of the Greek Plato and of Jesus who appeared 
in Judaea that they were heralds of that Good (Realm) to the world. 
Although Ephraim was writing in Mesopotamia and in Syriac (which was 
Mani's own language) and he knew Manri's original works, it was neither 
the philosophical works of Plato nor the Hermetic corpus which provided 
the proof-texts for Mani's apostolicity in the CMC but excerpts from unfash- 
ionable erstwhile brand names like the Apocalypses of Adam, Enosh, Seth 
and Shem. The fact that the CMC 1s obviously a compilation from first 
generation Manichaean writings and translated from Syriac certainly helps 
to preserve more of the Jewish roots of Manichaeism than texts found so 
far in Coptic and Middle Iranian. The utülization of written tradition is 
important to Manichaeism. Though mocked by Christian opponents as the 
end-product of a list of rogue prophets, Mani's claim to be in line with 
an established tradition of prophetic succession 1s well preserved in Islamic 
writings on the sect (p. 11). 

Reeves sees Mani's Elchasaite background as the obvious raison d'étre 
for the preservation of these seemingly Jewish elements in Manichaeism. 
In contrast to G. P. Lutükhuizen who, in a highly argumentative work 
(Ihe Revelation of Elchasai, l'übingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1985), denies a link 
between the Alchasaios of the CMC and the Elchasaites of the heresiolo- 
gists as the baptsing sect in which Mani grew up never called themselves 
Elchasaites, Reeves rightly accepts the Elchasaite link as fundamental and 
draws attention to an important and often overlooked Syriac source on 
the life of Mani. Though the Liber Scholiorum of Theodor bar Konai is 
one of the most often cited sources on Manichaean cosmogony, many 
Manichaean scholars are not aware of a relevant section on the Elchasaites. 
Theodor tells us that there 1s a tradition 1n. which the Sampsaeans were 
said to have been descended from the sect of the 'klsy. Reeves correctly, 
I believe, reverses the letters k and 1 to read "lksy (i.e. Elchasaites) (p. 59, 
n. 93). This ties in well with a fragment of Parthian Manichaean histori- 
cal text which belongs to the Shaburagan tradition and in which the name 
'xs appears in an Mani-autobiographical context without any uncertainty 
(M1344 — M5910, ed. W. Sundermann, Mhitteliranische manichüische Texte 
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kirchengeschichtlichen Inhalts, Berliner 'Turfantexte XI, Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 
1981, 2.2 (25-27) p. 19). 

How this Jewish pseudepigraphical material which shows many similar- 
ities to known Qumran-affiliated texts came into Manichaeism through the 
Elchasaite connection occupies much of the introductory chapters of the 
work (pp. 5-64). In these sections, readers unfamiliar with Jewish writings 
are given a succinct introduction to Jewish literature of the post-Second 
Temple period and of the subterranean passage of some of the apocalyp- 
tic material in Late Antiquity and its resurfacing in the Gaonic period. 
Reeves believes that the Qumranic texts are important examples of writ- 
ten sources on the Elchasaites and later on Mani. The Essenes who were 
probably among the depositors of texts at Qumran, flourished according 
to Pliny the Elder on the western shores of the Dead Sea, a region where 
the Elchasaites would, according to Reeves, later be found. However, there 
is a tradition that the Jewish Christian sects, including Elchasaites, evan- 
gelized in regions around Pella and Peraea which the reviewer as some- 
one who has done fieldwork in the area would assuredly point out 1s north 
of the Dead Sea. The passage of Jewish wnrtings into Manichaean texts 
has to be found not merely in the missionary work of the Elchasaites, but 
also in the eastward migration of Judaism and ]Judaeo-Christianity from 
Palestine to Mesopotamia, a gradual movement in which the Elchasaites 
and the Mandaeans were major participants. 

The citation from the Apocalypse of Adam (CMC 48.16-50.7) is then 
closely analysed against all known hterature with that ütle, including that 
from Nag Hammadi. Reeves has also appended a very useful collection of 
Manichaean Adamite texts including the first ever. English translation. of 
M4500 and M8280. The CMO material seems to bear no relation to other 
apocalyptüc texts bearing the name of Adam. The appearance of the angel 
Balsamos in the CMC is intriguing. One must remember that the Mani- 
chaeans were at a very early stage of their history connected with Palmyra 
which houses the sanctuary of Baal Shalmin (7 Gr. Zeus Megistos) which 
might have exercised some influence on Manichaean apocalyptic imagi- 
nation. The citations from the Apocalypses of Sethel and Enosh (CMC 
52.7-55.9) allows the author to reveal a treasure trove of Jewish writings 
from a variety of backgrounds including the fascinating Archontics (p. 114) 
by means of literary detection. The citation from the Apocalypse of Enoch, 
of course, because of its sheer length (CMC 58.6-60.12) received deservedly 
special treatment. Again though no direct parallels can be found in existing 
Enochic literature, Reeves has convincingly demonstrated that the Manichaean 
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apocalypse of Enoch is a composite work which has pieced material from 
textual traditions, motüfs and patterns from known Enochic material. 

Reeves has written an outstanding work which is fundamental to any 
close study of the Cologne Mani-Codex and especially the Jewish Christian 
roots of Manichaeism. The work radiates erudition and sound critical judge- 
ment as well as complete mastery of a diverse range of sources in Greek, 
Hebrew, Syriac, Coptic, Arabic and Middle Persian. The author must be 
warmly congratulated on yet another significant contribution to both Jewish 
and Manichaean studies. 


Macquarie University, SAMUEL N. C. Lieu 
School of History, Philosophy & Politics, 
Sydney NSW 2109 (Australia) 


Carolinne White, Early Christan. Latin. Poets. London and New York: 
Routledge 2000, 195 pp. ISBN 0-415-18783-4. 


St uoluptas est audire cantus et. carmina, Dei laudes canere et. audire iucundum sit 
(Lactantius, Dw. Inst. 6.21.9). In the eyes, or perhaps rather the ears, of 
the author, (classical) poetry held a seductive appeal, which he regarded 
as quite dangerous for devout Christians. However, after his warnings he 
finally opens the way for those who feel attracted by it: they should choose 
God's glory as their theme. The Christian Latin poetry of late antiquity 
is an answer to this call: the various poets used the classical lyrical and 
epic traditions to produce "a poetry of great richness", in. which "contü- 
nuity and break in continuity" were cooperating. The quoted words have 
been borrowed from Carolinne White's enlightening introductory essay, 
called "Background to the texts" (3-23). She is justified in. complaining 
about the comparative lack of interest in these texts on the part of many 
classical scholars, although it is curious that she singles out specifically Ph. 
Hardie's study 75e Epi Successors of Virgil (Cambridge, 1993) as the object 
of her discontent: this short study deals with the epic poetry of the first 
century A.D! 

The bulk of the book (27-168) contains W.'s own translations of 2800- 
odd verses of twenty poets, one of them anonymous (the author of De gno 
cructs or De Pascha). As could be expected, Paulinus Nolanus and Prudentius 
loom large in this selection, with some 340 and 560 (209^ of the total) 
verses respectively. Each poet is briefly introduced; these sections are slightly 
uneven in quality. W.'s scholarly style now and then tends to slip into such 
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phrases as "Paulinus clearly and movingly states his belief etc." (58), his 
poetry is often moving" (79), "the poet speaks with an attractive warmth" 
(140). Perhaps she should have more strongly underlined the role of exeget- 
ical elements in the passages she has selected from biblical epic poetry. In 
view of her choice of one of Venantius Fortunatus! consolatory poems to 
Childeric and Fredegund, some information about the 'topoi' of consola- 
tiones would have been helpful. I have no idea which readership is intended 
for the translated texts, but having compared them all with their Latn 
original, I can report that W.'s translations are both eminently readable 
and reliable. I only came across a few trivialities, e.g. Paul. Pell. Euch. 28: 
"nurse's" should be "nurses'"; De ligno crucis 22: in vss. 15 sqq. the poet 
has referred to the Ascension, so that "after a further fifty days" concerning 
Whitsun must be a slip; Orient. Comm. 2.77-78 is not a temporal clause, 
but a question. 

Ihe book is completed by a glossary of metrical terms, a select bibli- 
ography and some handy indices. It has been well produced. Carolinne 
White's expertise and her teaching skill have resulted in a persuasive plea 
for the poetry which fully deserves its place in the literary and cultural 
history of late antiquity. 
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J.-M. Poinsotte (ed.), Les chrétiens face à leurs adversawes. dans. l'occident. latin 
au IV* siécle, Rouen, Publications de l'Université de Rouen, 2001. 231 pp., 
ISBN 2-87775-303-4, € 20. Sewn. 


The adversanries—or even the enemies—in the title of the book under 
review are pagans, Jews and heretics. The often fierce polemics against 
them are studied in twelve papers, written by nine French scholars, some 
of them of long-standing fame, the others belonging to a younger gener- 
ation. Although pagans crop up here and there in a number of papers, 
only one paper belongs specifically to this section. Among the orthodox 
Christian polemicists Jerome is the absolute protagonist of this collection. 
The following brief indications of the contents may give an idea of what 
is on offer here. 

According to À. Goulon, Lactantius selects relevant philosophical mate- 
rial from the doxographical tradition in order to combat the philosophers. 
At the same time, however, he appreciates their partial inkling of the truth. 
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In a brief, but instructive survey J.-M. Poinsotte shows how during the 
fourth century the Jews, whose (religious) presence was stll conspicuous, 
more and more became the object of stereotyped polemics by Christian 
authorities. In this way the Jew gradually developed into '*l'antimodéle 
immuable'. Analysing Ambrose's motives in the notorious Callinicum episode, 
G. Nauroy concludes that the bishop's approach was primarily religious. 
He combated all enemies of the Church, be they pagans, Jews or heretics. 
B. Jeanjean sketches Jerome's increasing familiarity with the various Jewish 
denominations. He compared these with Christian heresies, but without 
assuming any filiation. In his sermons Jerome polemizes against Jewish *lit- 
eral' exegesis. According to J.-L. Gourdain such criticism may have been 
directed against judaizing and anti-allegorical interpretations of the Bible. 
Frangoise Thelamon concentrates on late fourth century Aquileia, where 
bishop Chromatus repeated many items of the anü-Jewish repertoire in 
his sermons, and Rufinus translated and continued Eusebius HE. Chromatuus' 
proprie enim. templum. Dei corpus Christi est matches Rufinus! report on Julian's 
unsuccessful project of rebuilding the temple at Jerusalem and the 'inso- 
lence' of the *"blinded' Jews wanting to take part. J.-M. Poinsotte notes that 
there is no *Adversus Iudaeos! among Prudentus' polemical works. However, 
it is possible to compose a quite traditional file from his oeuvre. Usually 
he does not present the Jews as demonic monsters. Nancy Gauthier pro- 
vides a 'tour d'horizon' of the use of apostata(re) in Christian Latin authors. 
Some 200 instances are concerned. The term afostata is *une arme de 
guerre", which can be wielded against all those who leave the official 
Church to become heretics or pagans. B. Jeanjean sketches Jerome's satir- 
ical methods in combating men like Vigiliantius (seu verius Dormitantius). 
There is an intrinsic relation of their bad writing and their evil behaviour; 
"ignorance et immoralité" are a fine pair. Such methods belong to the 
heresiological tradition. In the longest article of the collection Aline Canellis 
provides an admirable and richly documented historical survey of Jerome's 
anti-Árian polemics, which culminated in the relevant passages of his 
Chronicle. 1n. Ep. 55.3 Jerome combats the Anians' reading of 1 Cor. 15.28, 
one of their key texts. B. Jeanjean brings out the similariues with Greg. 
Naz. Or. 30.5, a sermon which Jerome may well have heard himself at 
Constantinople. In his turn Gregory was probably inspired by Origen, Aom. 
in Lev. 7.2. In a thoughtful paper Y.-M. Duval deals with Jerome's repeated 
claim that he combats heresies, not persons. It is difficult to come to terms 
with this claim, but in judging Jerome's actual practice one has to bring 
in both biblical precedents and the heresiological tradition. 
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References to scholarly literature in other languages than French are 
scarce in the majority of the contributions. Heinz Schreckenberg's series 
Die. christlichen Adversus-fudaeos- Texte 1s e.g. not mentioned. It would be regret- 
table if the great French patrisaüc tradition, which is still fully alive, tended 
to become inward-looking. On the other hand, primary texts get their due: 
the relevant Latin texts are usually fully quoted, which is a praiseworthy 
aspect of this commendable book. It is to be hoped that it will receive the 
attention which it deserves, both in and outside France. 
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Stefan Freund, Vergil tm frühen Christentum. Untersuchungen zu den. Vergilzitaten 
bei Tertullian, Minucius Felix, Novatian, Cyprian und Arnobius. Paderborn: Ferdinand 
Schóningh, 2000. 430 p. 


In a section on the reading exercises of young pupils Quintilian notes: 
optime institutum est ut. ab. Homero. aique Vergilio. lectio. inciperet. (Inst. or. 1.8.5). 
The pupils would be accompanied by these texts throughout their career 
in the schools. In Roman education since Augustus Virgil played a cen- 
tral part and the result lived up to expectations; as H.-I. Marrou remarks 
in his famous book on the history of education: *un Romain cultivé est un 
homme qui posséde son Virgile". Hence the poet's omnipresence in written 
texts, inscriptions, graffiti, the Vindolanda wriüng tablets, and above all hit- 
erary texts of various types and contents. Patristic authors are no exception 
to this rule. The absence of Virgilian echoes in the writings of any tradi- 
tionally educated person would have been remarkable, to say the least. 

Virgil's presence in literary texts has been. widely studied in all sorts of 
articles and monographs. Not many allusions seem to have escaped the 
keen eyes of scholars. In the field of patristics the Virgilian parts of the 
books of H. Hagendahl (1958, 1967 and 1983) and W. Krause (1958) read- 
ily come to mind, as do a number of detailed studies by V. Buchheit, 
P. Courcelle and A. Wlosok, to name but a few. Apart from such studies, 
quotations, allusions and references are often duly registered in editions of 
patristric writings. One might be inclined to doubt whether much can be 
added to what has already been achieved. Obviously Stefan Freund was 
not put off by such doubts. He has marked out a corpus consisting of the 
authentic works of the five important pre-Constanünian Latin Chrisüan 
prose-writers and he studies all the 'Zitate' from Virgi's three *'official 
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opera which can be found in this corpus. F. uses the term "Zitat! in a 
wide technical sense: "jedes Element in einem Text, das auf eine andere 
Quelle zurückgeht als sein Kontext? (20). His conceptual framework is 
shaped by modern theoretical work on intertextuality, which results in a 
terminology containing such terms as *Markierung", *Prátext", *Folgetext" 
and *morphosyntaküsche Adaptation". Readers who are no friends of such 
terms should not be deterred from studying this book, since F. does not 
use them for abstruse reflections, but for analysing the relevant texts them- 
selves. In fact, it should be stated straightaway that the bulk of this large 
book consists of detailed interpretations of the passages in which some sort 
of Virgilian echo occurs. Such echoes can betray a false understanding of 
the 'Prátext', e.g. when Arnobius 3.29 calls Saturnus uitisatorem. falciferum, 
which no doubt refers to Aen. 7.179 wuitisator curuam.seruans sub imagine. fal- 
cem; this verse, however, describes pater Sabinus (7.178). Allusions can also 
be quite intricate: in his proliferous theological system Valentinus usque ad 
triginta Aeonum fetus, tamquam Aeneae. scrofae, examen. diuimitatis effudit (Tertullian, 
Aduersus Marctonem 1.5.1). 'This 1s an obvious echo of Aen. 8.43-4 litoreis ingens 
inuenta sub icibus sus/ triginta. capitum fetus enixa. iacebit. F. rightly notes: "Alles 
zielt darauf ab, die Lehre des Valentinus ins Lácherliche zu ziehen" (61), 
but he somehow fails to grasp entirely Tertullian's clever skill: he first 
quotes the Virgilian phrase /raginía fetus and only then, almost as an after- 
thought, adds an explanation in which Juv. 6.177 atque eadem scrofa Niobe 
Jecundtr alba (quoted in a footnote by F.) is used to coin a shrewdly con- 
trived hybrid combination of epic Aenea and vulgar scrofa. This example 
may show that F.'s subject is far from tedious; on the contrary, it brings 
to light the literary erudition of the authors in question and their exper- 
tise in handling the tools of intertextuality. 

In dealing with Tertullian (29-96), F. 1a. argues convincingly that con- 
cerning both Aeneas and Dido the Carthaginian author introduces non- 
Virgilian material. In the case of the "ausservergilische Dido" F. even 
assumes the presence of "ein Karthagischer Lokalpatriotismus" (86). Generally 
speaking, his analysis of the Vergiliana in Tertullian adds to the under- 
standing of this author's considerable rhetorical skill. For this reason, one 
phrase in the summarizing discussion ("Auswertung") took me by surprise: 
"Das subtile Spiel mit dem Prátext liegt ihm offenbar weit weniger als die 
Übernahme treffender Ausdrücke und die unübersehbare Pointe" (89). Does 
not the phrase which was quoted above from Adu. Marc. testify to subtlety? 
However, F. evidently feels more at ease in the Octavus, which he deals 
with in a substantial chapter (97-189). He is especially enchanted by Minucius 
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Felix! *Ton von Subtlitát und selbstverstándliche Vertrautheit in. den 
Vergilzitaten" (171), and his elucidations throughout the chapter indeed lay 
the foundation for such a judgment. The thoroughness of F.'s exercises 
may be illustrated by the fact that he devotes no less than 18 pages to 
Oct. 19.1-2, the only passage in which Virgil is explicitly quoted: the author 
first chooses some phrases from Aen. 6.724-9 and then continues with a 
literal quotation, in which Georg. 4.221-2 1s combined with Aer. 1.743. Some 
readers may find F.s *Gründlichkeit too much of a good thing, but he 
does succeed in demonstrating how Minucius Felix cleverly transforms 
Virgil's words in a monotheistic sense. 

F. detects thirteen Virgilian echoes in Novatianus, all without any explicit 
reference. Surprisingly, on this basis he ascribes "eine gründliche Kenntnis 
Vergils" (211) to the Roman theologian. In the relevant chapter (213-254) 
it appears that Cyprian never mentions any pagan authors, which, as could 
be expected, does not imply that there are no *Reminiszenzen" of them 
in his oeuvre, but in any case those of Virgil are not particularly con- 
spicuous. In fact, F. is justified in ascribing "kaum mehr als eine marginale 
Bedeutung" (254) to these allusions. Arnobius, dealt with on pp. 255-347, 
is far more interesüng. He neither mentions Virgil nor quotes directly from 
him, yet he obviously assumes that his readers have a *so tiefe Vertrautheit 
mit Vergil" (341) that they can understand his manipulations of the orig- 
inal texts. A fine example is Aduersus nationes 4.26, where an erotic adven- 
ture of senex Saturnus 1s hinted at with some deft touches derived from Georg. 
3.92-4. Concerning sprantia haec signa (6.16), which brings Georg. 3.34 to 
mind, one just wonders whether there may be more to this reference. In 
book 6 of Adw. .Nat. Arnobius attacks the pagan veneration of images and 
statues of the gods: religiosa obseruatione curatis (6.8). Yet, these are artefacts 
made by man, which cannot breathe. However, spirantia signa can be 
regarded as the literary heir of the legendary statues which were "animated 
as a result of special techniques" (C.A. Faraone, Talismans and Trojan Horses. 
Guardian. Statues in. Ancient. Greek. Myth. and. Ritual, Oxford, 1992, 20). 

Arnobius seems to be the most aggressive of the five authors in ques- 
tion. The Virgilian echoes primarily serve his manifold assaults on pagan 
religiosity. There is a considerable difference with Minucius Felix, who 
above all wanted to show Chrstanity's ueritatem. non. tantummodo facilem. sed 
et fauorabilem (Oct. 39). Remarkably, despite their familiarity with Virgil, the 
five authors rarely enter into a truly deep conversation with him. Such a 
debate had to wait until Augustine, as is explained in S. MacCormack's 
The Shadows of Poetry (see this review 53 [1999] 326-328). F.'s "Zusammen- 
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schau" (348-365) is a useful survey of the findings which are reported in 
the individual chapters. I shall single out only one notable detail: Aeneid 6 
stands out as the most often quoted book. 

The book is completed by a list of passages in which others have detected 
a reference to Virgil, but which F. with persuasive arguments does not 
accept within his framework. It is a well-wrought study, which should be 
consulted by all scholars who are interested in (one or more of) the five 
authors involved. 


2311 WB Leiden, Commanderijpoort 4 J. pEN Bozrr 


H.W. Basser, Studies in Exegesis. Christian Critiques of fewish Law and Rabbinic 
Responses 70-300 CE (Brill Reference Library of Ancient Judaism 2), Leiden, 
Brill, 2000; xiv - 148 pp.; $89,—; ISBN 90 04 11848 9. 


In spite of some encouraging signs to the contrary the fields of New 
Testament and early Rabbinic studies still remain by and large separate 
compartments. Many NT scholars assume that rabbinic literature should 
not be used to illuminate the NT because the documents in the latter date 
to the 1st century while the earliest rabbinic records date to the 3rd or 
later centuries. But this is a sterile approach and it is high time that NT 
scholars get better informed about the possibilities that are to be discov- 
ered here. As Basser notes, when we have actual evidence that something 
said by the later rabbis has been said earlier, viz. in the NT, this proves 
that the matter was known at an earlier, sometimes much earlier, period 
than its record in rabbinic literature; and there are many instances of that 
(for some illustrative examples see P,J. Tomson, Paul and the Jewish Law: 
Halakha in the Letters of the Apostles to. the Gentiles, Assen-Minneapolis 1990). 
Moreover, the Dead Sea Scrolls (not mentioned by B.) have opened our 
eyes for the great continuity in Jewish exegetical and legal traditions between 
the 3rd cent. BCE and the 3rd CE (as did Philo and Josephus already). 
And, after all, the same NT scholars do seldom hesitate to quote from 3rd 
century pagan authors such as Philostratus or Porphyry to clarify issues in 
the NT. So in principle from a methodological point of view a book such 
as Dasser's is welcome. But, unfortunately, it has to be said that his case 
deserves a better advocate and a more cogent argument. 

I will deal with the book only briefly because most of it is about the 
NT and not about Patristics or Early Church history. In Ch. 1, treaüng 
the Gospel accounts of the debates between Jesus and the Pharisees on 
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the Sabbath and on the washing of the hands, B. demonstrates that much 
of the obscurity of these debates (partly caused by lack of understanding 
on the part of the Gospel writers) disappears when viewed in the light of 
rabbinic discussions of these issues. This is the most convincing chapter of 
the book. Ch. 2 deals with the themes of the love of one's neighbour and 
the Decalogue in the Jesus tradition and rabbinic literature, a much more 
speculative chapter (admitted by B.). Ch. 3, on *Encounters between Rabbinic 
and Christian Texts', is of a methodological nature and presents the prob- 
lems and possibilites once again, now illustrated by the divorce debate 
and the parable of the mustard seed. It has to be said that B. is daring 
and original. But his way of reasoning is too impressionistic and lacks 
methodological strictness and clarity. What to make, for instance, of the 
logic in the following passage, where in a discussion of the birkat ha-minim 
(the curse against the heretics), B. notes that "the text of the curse (.. .) 
has never been found in any surviving text from a Christian. country. 
Nothing definite can be learned from this except that the text survived 
transplantation to a soil where it was of little benefit. It was recited in 
places where Jewish Christians were not the main thorn in the side of the 
Jews. The text must therefore be seen to be very old and sacred and 
brought to these places from Palestine where it had relevance" (70-1). Apart 
from this kind of fuzziness B. has a very insecure grasp of things non- 
rabbinic. He quotes Josephus according to Whiston's translation of 1735; 
he refers to Origen as '*Migne (1857-1912) vol. 12^; he fails to see that in 
Mark 7:3 Ka: in the phrase Aot Phartsaiot kat. pantes hoi loudato? means and 
other' (and all the o£her Jews), see p. 34 n. 63; he does not know H. 
Schreckenberg's monumental De christlichen Adversus-Judaeos- Texte, vol. 1-2 
(1982-88) or S. Krauss & W. Horbury, 7he fewish-Christtan Controversy, vol. 1 
(1995); he refers for an analysis of the debate over the bukat ha-minim. to 
an outdated study of 1980 instead of to the more recent and comprehen- 
sive survey by the present reviewer in the Zxposttory Times of 1994. Further 
it is far from clear and convincing that the philosopher in Tosefta Shevuot 
3:6 should be a Jewish Christian (86). Moreover, much of what is said in 
the text should be relegated to footnotes, but also much of what is now 
in footnotes belongs in the main text. The number of typo's is incredibly 
large; there is no page without at least one error, but often more (e.g., 
p. 55 has for 'Christian' aside from the correct spelling also *'Chritian' and 
"Chrüstian,! and moreover twice 'Danlieu' instead of 'Daniélou'). Et multa 
cetera! All this makes for very unpleasant reading and it further under- 
mines one's trust in the akrzbeia of the author. The editor of the series, 
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Jacob Neusner, apparently does not take his job very seriously. Brill should 
take notice of that. 


NL-3508 TC Ulirecht, Faculty of Theology P.W. vAN DER Honsr 


Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum. Sachwórterbuch zur Auseinandersetzung 
des Christentums mit der Antken Welt. Herausgegeben von Ernst Dassmann, 
el alt. Band XIX: Iünneranum— Kannibalismus. Stuttgart, Anton Hiersemann, 
2001 


Im Jahre 1998 erschien der 18. Band dieses Lexikons. Jetzt liegt der 19. 
Band vor mit den folgenden Stichwórtern: 


Itnerarium (Joachim Fugmann); Jubiláenbuch (Klaus Berger); Juda (Patriarch) 
(Madeleine Petit/Kirsten. Krumeich); Iudaea (Ute Wagner-Lux); Iudaizantes 
(Vincent Déroche); Judas Iskariot (Peri Terbuyken/Chnstian Josef Kremer); 
Juden (Günter Stemberger); Judenchristen (Günter Stemberger); Judith (Pierre- 
Maurice Bogaert); Jünger (Roland Kany); Jünglinge im Feuerofen (Friederike 
Maria Kulczak-Rudiger/Peri Terbuyken/Matthias Perkams/Heinzgerd Brak- 
mann); Jugend (Emiel Eyben); Iulianus I (Kaiser) (Adolf Lippold); Iulianus IV 
(Iulianus von Aeclanum) (Mathijs Lamberigts); Iulianus VI (Julianos von Hali- 
carnassos) (Charles Kannengiesser/ Markus Stein); Iulius Africanus (Friedhelm 
Winkelmann); Iulius Obsequens (Peter L. Schmidt); Jungfráulichkeit (Georg 
Schóllgen); Iuno (Christoph Scháublin); Jurisprudenz (Detlef Liebs); Iustiniana 
Prima (Caricen Grad) (Carolyn S. Snively) Iustinianus (Kaiser) (Karl Leo 
Noethlichs); Iustinus I (Kaiser) (Klaus Rosen); Iustinus II (Kaiser) (Klaus Rosen); 
Iustinus Martyr I (Stefan Heid); Iustinus Martyr II (Pseudo-justinische Schriften) 
(Christoph Riedweg); Juvenal (Peter L. Schmidt); Iuvencus (Klaus Thraede); 
Kabiren (Wolfgang Speyer); Kàáfig der Seele (Pierre Courcelle; Kàse (Oliver 
Schuegraf); Kahlheit (Heinz-Günther Nesselrath); Kain und Abel (Sabine 
Schrenk); Kainiten (Clemens Scholten); Kaiphas (Wolfgang Speyer); Kaisareia 
I (in Kappadokien) (Benoit Gain); Kaisarea II (in Palástina) (Winfried Elliger); 
Kaiserin (weibliche Angehórige des róm. Kaiserhauses) (Edeltraud Diürr); 
Kaiserpriester (Gunther Gottlieb); Kaiserzeremoniell (Mary Whitby); Kalender 
II (Chronograph von 354) (Michele R. Salzman); Kalligraphie (Guglielmo 
Cavallo/Markus Stein); Kallimachos (Jürgen Hammerstaedt); Kamel (Oliver 
Schuegraf/Peri Terbuyken) Kamelaukion (camelaucum) (Karel C. Innemée/ 
Heinzgerd Brakmann); Kanal (Adolf Lumpe/Oliver Schuegraf). 


Zunáchst sei bemerkt, dass die Beitráge in diesem Band wiederum von 
hoher Qualitát sind. Es ist der Redaktion offensichtlich gelungen, vorzüglche 
Mitarbeiter heranzuziehen. Es folgen hier einige Bemerkungen zu be- 
sümmten Beitrágen. Diese sind nicht als Kritik gemeint, sondern als Zeichen 
des Interesses des Rezensenten. 
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Bei Jtnerarium unterscheidet man zwei Typen. Neben dem 'prospektiven' 
lyp, "der der Planung und Organisation diente" (Landkarte usw.) gibt es 
die 'Erinnerungs-Itineraria' (Reiseimpressionen, z.B. Peregrinatio Egeriae). Der 
Autor beschránkt sich hier "im wesentlichen" auf den ersten Typ (Sp. 5). 

Es ist interessant zu wissen, dass das jubWàáenbuch in der áthiopischen 
Kirche zum Kanon gerechnet und tnnitarisch. gedeutet wird. (Sp. 36/7). 

uda, Iudaea, Iudaizantes, Juden, fudenchristen werden auf vortreffliche Weise 
erórtert. Bezüglich der Entwicklung der Beziehungen zwischen Juden und 
Christen sind zwei Aussagen im Artikel Judaizantes bemerkenswert. Sp. 
133/4: "Bis ins 3. Jh. gibt es also noch schmale Brücken zwischen beiden 
Gemeinschaften, was am besten das Zirkulieren apokalyptischer Texte wie 
der 'l'estamente der zwólf Patriarchen und der Sibyllinischen Orakel beweist", 
und Sp. 138: "In dieser Linie bemüht sich in Antiochien Joh. Chrysostomus 
mit seinen Homilien Adv. Iudaeos v. J. 386/87, die Brücken zum Judentum 
abzubrechen, dem er jede gegenwártige Bedeutung für das Christentum 
abspricht." 

Im Artikel Justinus Martyr wird mit Recht bemerkt, dass die Idee einer 
áltesten (Ur-)Philosophie für Justin wichtig ist. Der Autor sagt: "Zugleich 
greift Justin in gedanklicher Náhe zu Poseidonios, Antiochos und Numenius 
die Selbstwertschátzung einer Philosophie auf, die auf dem Hintergrund 
widerstreitender und doch auch teilweise übereinstimmender Philoso- 
phenschulen ihre Einheit im góttlichen Ursprung der àáltesten (Ur-)Philo- 
sophie sieht, die freilich geringeren Wertes ist als die einzig sichere und 
nützliche Philosophie des alttestamentlichen Propheten" (Sp. 822/23). Ich 
meine, dass es nicht richtig ist, die Philosophie der Propheten der Urphi- 
losophie gegenüber zu stellen. Die Philosophie der Propheten :s für Justin 
die einzig wahre Urphilosophie. 

Im Artikel Kazsareia (in Kappadokien) wird mit Recht bemerkt: *Das 4. Jh. 
wird beherrscht von Basileios d. Gr. und seinem umfangreichen Schrifttum" 
(Sp. 1022). Ich hátte gerne daneben Basileios als den Caritasapostel, wie 
Altaner ihn in seiner Patrologie nennt, hervorgehoben gesehen. Der Autor 
sagt zwar Sp. 1010: "Der Presbyter Basileios organisierte in Kappadokien 
Armenspeisungen", und Sp. 1016: "Sein eigenes Mánnerkloster gründete 
Basileios in. Kaisareia selbst oder vor seinen Mauern, dann wohl bei oder 
innerhalb der grofien Anlage zur Unterstützung der Armen und Kranken, 
die man seit dem 4. Jh. Basileias nannte" (Sp. 1016). Er sagt aber nicht 
ausdrücklich, dass diese Anlage von Basileios gegründet wurde. Oder soll 
man das aus der Namengebung erschlieBen? Jedenfalls hátte er hervorheben 
konnen, dass ein solches Unternehmen damals einzig in seiner Art war 
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(wie das Altersheim, das Nikolaus von Cusa in Kues gründete, einzig in 
seiner Árt war). 

Der Autor des Artkels KZfmg der Seele ist der schon lange verstorbene, 
berühmte Pierre Courcelle, der in Band 9 (1976) auch den Beitrag Gefüngnis 
(der Seele) schrieb. Er wird nicht vermutet haben, dass sein Beitrag so lange 
auf Veróffentlichung hat warten müssen. 

Im Vorwort dieses Bandes teilt Ernst Dassmann mit, dass er zum 1.2.2001 
aus dem Herausgeberkreis des RAC ausgeschieden ist. In. Band 9 (1976) 
erschien er erstmalig als Mitherausgeber. Seit Theodor Klausers Tod (1984) 
war er Hauptredakteur. Sieben Bánde erschienen unter seiner Leitung. Er 
kann mit Stolz auf eine vorzügliche Reihe zurückblicken. Ein herzlicher 
Glückwunsch ist hier am Platze. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlem merstraat 106 J.C.M. vaN WINDEN 


R. Herzog, P.L. Schmidt, Nouvelle histoire de la littérature latine, volume 4: 
L'Áse de la transition de la littérature romaine à la. littérature. chrétienne de 117 à 


204 aprés J.-C., édité par K. Sallmann, version frangaise sous la direction 
de F. Heim. Turnhout, Brepols, 2000. X XXVII, 720 p. 


The first of the eight projected volumes on the history of Latin litera- 
ture in antiquity was published in the German language in 1989, followed 
in 1993 by the French version (see this journal 49, 100-103), viz. vol. 5, 
which covers the period 284-374 A.D. The publication of the German ver- 
sion of the second volume, the fourth of the series, kept its readers wait- 
ing for eight years. Up till now comparatively few reviews of it have 
appeared, among which T.D. Barnes' critical judgment (Phoenix 52, 386- 
389), though marred by a slight Anglo-Saxon bias, contains some perti- 
nent observations. He i.a. argues that the title, Zzeratur des. Umbruchs, 1s 
inadequate as a characterization of the entire period 117-284, particularly 
where Antonine literature is concerned. This is certainly worthy of con- 
sideration, and perhaps the French title is an improvement in that it seems 
to express a more gradual historical development. 

As in the case of vol. 5, one might ask whether all the material comprised 
in vol. 4 really belongs to a handbook of literary history. Chapter II on 
Jurisprudence takes 157 pages, not far below a quarter of the entire volume. 
Admittedly, some very important persons are dealt with, e.g. Iulius Paulus, 
Ulpianus and Gaius. Moreover, the various types of juristic texts in their 
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own way testify to the intellectual potential of the period and, generally 
speaking, it can be regarded as an advantage that the boundanes of ht- 
erature are not drawn too narrowly. Such a strategy is not only in accor- 
dance with the views of the ancients themselves, but it 1s also justified 
because "Roman law and Latin grammar are among the most abiding 
Roman contributions to Western culture" ( J.G.F. Powell on the German 
version in 7RS 89, 247). Indeed, Grammatre, too, is dealt with in a sub- 
stantial chapter of some 50 pages. 

In consulting this handbook, one should take due notice of the rule that 
all the works of any author are treated in the chapter which contains his 
"ouvrages principaux". So, if D. Liebs, who has written the chapter on 
jurisprudence, is right in accepting B. Lehmann's view that the jurist 
lertullan and the famous Chrisüan polemist may well be one and the 
same person (4NRW II 14.279-284), the section on the jurist (8$ 417.2) 
ought to have been transferred to $ 474. However, H. Tránkle, the dis- 
tnguished expert on T'ertullan, who wrote that large section, does not 
regard the identification as plausible. The rule just mentioned entails a few 
curious results: the scant, but famous remains of Hadrian's poetic exercises 
cannot be found in the chapter on poetry, in which $ 485.1 is devoted to 
" Empereurs-poétes", but in that on (auto)biography, and the most remark- 
able consequence is that Ch. XII, Les formes lyriques, contains four pages 
on the Ephemeris Belli Troiani of Dictys Cretensis, which to all intents and 
purposes is an example of narrative prose. The reason is that K. Sallmann, 
the author of the chapter in question, follows E. Champlin's tentative 
identification of a) the poet Septimius Serenus, b) the author of the Latin 
version of Dictys Cretensis! account of the Trojan war, who is named 
Septimius in some of the manuscripts, and c) the famous scholar Serenus 
sSammonicus (see H:SCPh 85 [1981] 189-212). 

Ihis volume has much to offer to patristic scholars: the period in ques- 
tion witnessed the growth of Christianity, which became more and more 
visible and therefore also caused reactions in pagan literary circles; Fronto 
and Apuleius testify to this. However, the sudden rise of high-class Christian 
literature may perhaps be regarded as the main feature of this period. 
Moreover, this is accompanied by a number of other types of texts which 
served the needs of the Christian communities, such as translations of the 
Bible, Acts of the martyrs, apocryphal Gospels and Acts etc. The section on 
lertullian and the one on Cyprian, to which three scholars have contrib- 
uted, understandably stand out as the largest on individual authors in this 
book. Controversial points, such as the chronology of the individual writ- 
ings, are dealt with as such: the reader is also informed about views which 
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differ from those upheld by the authors of the various chapters or sections. 

Some remarkable aspects of the period are: the absence of epic and 
tragedy, which were so dominant in the first century A.D.; the small part 
played by historiography, which was eclipsed by biography; apart from 
Apuleius! contributions there are no Latin philosophical texts. (Curiously, 
there is a chapter of three pages on Philosophie, consisüung of one section 
[S 459], which presents a *vue générale" on the various schools of thought). 
As to general trends, in his introductory section (8 401) K. Sallmann on 
the one hand singles out "un goüt irraisonné pour l'inédit, l'inquiétant, le 
paradoxal, le privé". Yet, in $ 407 P.L. Schmidt draws attention to the 
almost total absence of Latin paradoxography! On the other hand, there 
was a serious concern with *la pureté de la langue", which can be explained 
as the Roman reflection of the Second Sophisac in the Greek world. In 
studying this handbook, one comes across a number of striking phrases, 
e.g. ^On doit à Aulu-Gelle d'avoir cultivé la citation exacte" (Sallmann, 
p. 80), "passé maitre en discours de divertissement" (id. on Apuleius, p. 337), 
*son habilité inouie à frapper des formules saississantes" (Tránkle on Tertul- 
lian, p. 566). 

The value of this book is enhanced by the frequent detailed biblio- 
graphical sections. Risking to show undue discontent, I am somewhat dis- 
appointed that a, handbook, the preface of which is dated summer 1999, 
does not contain two important *instruments de travail', which were recently 
published by compatriots of mine: V;J.C. Hunink's commentary on Apuleius, 
De magia (Amsterdam 1997) and the critical edition of three Latin versions 
of the Apocalypse of Paul by T. Silverstein and A. Hilhorst (Geneva 1997). 
What about printing errors? One can understand that these are inevitable 
in a book of 700 pages, for a great part in small print, but the occurrence 
of errors on more than 109^; of the pages is slightly unsatisfactory. Among 
such errors Greek words and phrases are conspicuous: faults in orthogra- 
phy, accents and spiritus are found on more than 25 pages, with some 
really bad examples on p. 63, 349 and 534. The conclusion must be that 
more faults ought to have been detected and eliminated. 

These critical observations do not detract from the great value of this 
handbook, which accommodates some famous authors and texts, but also 
the Passio Maximi, the inscriptions on the walls of the Mithraeum in Santa 
Prisca, the scholia in Germanicum. Basileensia and many other *minor' texts. 
The present review may have shown that not only francophone readers 
are pleased with this indispensable volume. 
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Simon Claude Mimouni, Le judéo-christianisme ancien. Essais historiques. (Série 
Patrimoines), Les Editions du Cerf 1998, 547 pp., ISBN 2-204-05937-4, 
FF 300 (pb). 


This book brings together a large number of shorter and longer essays 
which were written more or less independently of each other during a 
period of ten years. Some of these have already been published before; 
some appear in print here for the first time. The pieces of writing repre- 
sent different scholarly hterary genres, such as full-blown articles, short 
notes and excursuses. All of the essays, however, have in common that 
they deal with the difficult and much debated phenomenon of Jewish 
Christianity as it existed in the first centuries CE. The bulk of the volume 
is devoted to the presentation of both literary and non-literary sources that 
are of primary importance for the study of this topic. The book also con- 
tains chapters dealing with questions raised by the definition of the term 
"Jewish Christian' (Ch. I) and a survey of the history of the research of 
Jewish Christanity' (Ch. V). 

The principal merit of M.'s book is that 1t opens relevant dossiers (see 
also A. Caquot in his preface, p. II) and presents a more or less complete 
picture of early Jewish Christianity and of the numerous problems to which 
the study of this phenomenon gives rise. It may be added that, through- 
out his book, M. proves to be aware of the numerous pitfalls that beset 
the scholar who ventures into this tricky field of research: confusion regard- 
ing the definition of Jewish Christianity; uncritical use of sources; theological 
and ideological prejudices; and the temptation to draw clear boundaries be- 
tween different sorts of Jewish and Christian groups (orthodox-heterodox; 
Jewish Christian-Gentile Christian) before such boundaries had been clearly 
defined and there were stüll grey areas between them which were numer- 
ous and large. In addition, some of the chapters deal with issues which 
are only rarely discussed in publications devoted to this subject. This is 
especially true for Ch. IV in which M. critically values the non-literary 
(ie. archaeological and epigraphic) sources adduced by some archaeolo- 
gists (in particular E. Testa and B. Bagatti) as evidence for the existence 
of Jewish Christian communities. In general, M. is very critical about many 
of the hypotheses put forward by these Franciscan archaeologists—and with 
good reason—but his tone always remains respectful and sometimes he is 
even willing to give them the benefit of the doubt. Incidentally, with regard 
to some more specific points, M.'s criticism 1s less severe than that of 
J. Laylor (Christians and the Holy Places, Oxford 1993). Finally, it should be 
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noted that in several passages the author tries to develop new perspectives 
for further research. He does so most explicitly in the final section (Ch. 
VI) where he argues that the parting of the ways between Jews and 
Christians progressed more gradually than is often assumed. In his view, 
the process did not start before the destruction of the Temple and, fur- 
thermore, it took a considerable time before it resulted in a more or less 
definitive separation of both religions with, as its corollary, the exclusion 
of the Jewish Christians (Nazoreans) from the Jewish communitie(s). Accord- 
ing to M. this must have happened in the first part of the second century. 
Elaborating upon this point of view he goes so far as to posit that with 
regard to the period prior to 135 CE, the term 'Jewish Chrisaanity' might 
be better replaced by (Christian Judaism'. Although this view would need 
to be substantiated by further research, it may be remarked that here M. 
takes an interesting position in recent and important discussions about the 
*parting of the ways' and issues that are closely related to it, such as the 
rse of Rabbinism (see e.g. J. Dunn (ed), Jews and Christians. The Parting of 
the Ways A.D. 70 to 135, Tübingen 1992 and D. Boyarin, Dymg for God, 
California 1999). 

Some critical remarks are in order. The principal objection that may 
be raised against this book 1s that its author has neglected to harmonise 
the content of the different pieces of wriüng. As a result the reader is more 
than once left with puzzling loose ends which might have been brought 
together quite easily. I'll confine myself to two examples. First, in chapter 
I, M. tackles the question of how to define Jewish Christianity. His obser- 
vations are to the point and the definition he proposes 1s clear and feas- 
ble. In his view, Jewish Christians are Jews who accept Jesus as Messiah, 
may believe or not in his divinity, but continue to observe the Torah 
(p. 70). The problem 1s that in this chapter he emphatcally states that he 
wants to take into consideration only Palestine (p. 47), but 1t is obvious 
that in the rest of the book sources derived from other regions are dis- 
cussed. It has to be assumed that his definition of Jewish Christianity also 
applies outside Palestine, but one wonders why he has omitted to clarify 
this explicitly. My second example raises questions that are even more 
serious. In Ch. III we find an enumeration of sources that according to 
M. may be considered as Jewish Christian because they originated from 
Jewish. Chrisütan communities (although M. allows for the possibility of a 
reuse—and adaptation?—by Gentile Christian communities). His list con- 
sists of the following works: Didache, the Ascension of Isaiah, the Odes of 
Solomon, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hermas and the 
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Protevangelium of James (see esp. p. 104). Anyone who is slightly famil- 
iar with early Christian literature knows that the Jewish Christian origin 
of most of these works is far from being commonly accepted among schol- 
ars; and definitely does not apply if we maintain the narrow definition of 
Jewish Christianity as defended—with good reason—by the author in Ch. 
I. Therefore, one may expect the author to give arguments for his point 
of view. It should be admitted that further on in his book (Ch. III/II and 
Ch. III/II/2) he goes more deeply into the Jewish Christian character of 
two of these sources, namely the Didache and Barnabas, but in the rest 
of the book nothing is said about the origins and background of the other 
works characterised as Jewish Chrisüan. By the way, even after reading 
the chapter on the Epistle of Barnabas, it remains puzzling how the 
qualiicaünon of Barnabas as Jewish Christian can be reconciled with M.'s 
definiion of Jewish Christianity which includes the criterion. of observing 
the Torah! 

M.'s book gives rise to other critücal observations. Assuming that the 
author does not limit his research to Palesüne (as suggested in Ch. D) I 
miss a chapter about sources derived from the region of Syria and 
Mesopotamia, such as e.g. the Didascala or the seventh chapter of the 
Apostolic Constitutions. Further, M. is very critical about the publications 
of *theologians', in particular Jean Daniélou. He takes them to task for 
confusing theology (or, more in general, "ideology" and history (e.g. pp. 
36-37). As a remedy he proposes a strict disünction between both disci- 
plines. I wonder whether that therapy will work. Are theologians the only 
scholars who risk falling victim to ideological hidden agendas? And will a 
historian trying to develop a new synthesis of early Jewish Christianity be 
more successful in avoiding this risk? 

These observations, however, are not meant to detract from the many 
merits of M.'s collection of essays. Overall, they constitute a valuable con- 
tribution to a new and less prejudiced approach to early Jewish Christianity 
or Christian Judaism. 


Catholic Theological University at Utrecht GERARD RouwnonsT 
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Uta Heil, Athanasius von. Alexandrien, De sententia. Dionysu. Einleitung, Über- 
setzung, Kommentar (Patrisüsche Texten und Studien 52), Berlin-New York: 
Walter de Gruyter 1999, IX -- 344 S., ISBN 3-11-016520-1, DM 208 (— 
approx. US$ 118), (Leinen). 


The fourth century debates on the Trinity, generally known as 'the Arian 
controversy, witnessed in the 350's a shift in attention. Contrary to the 
preceding decades, the legitimacy of ousia-related terminology to denote 
the relationship between the Father and the Son, as in the Nicene Creed, 
came to the forefront of the discussions. The Second Sirmian Synod (357) 
tried to prevent the use of such unscriptural terminology (in particular éx 
tfjg o0cíag and ópooóciog) and the synod held in Antioch one year later 
endorsed this decision. Other theologians defended the suitability of using 
these terms to speak about the relationship between the Father and the 
Son, among them also Athanasius. In Athanasius! writings, the increasing 
attention to this issue is very clearly present in such wriüngs as De decretis 
JVicaenae. synodi and. De sententia. Dionysii. "The work Decr. was written to jus- 
tify the use of the terminology of the Nicene Creed. In this work Athanasius 
referred to Dionysius of Alexandria to support his thesis. The "Arians", 
however, reclaimed Dionysius for their cause. In reaction to this, Athanasius 
published Dion. in order to show that the theological viewpoints of Dionysius 
were very different from the Arian position and that Dionysius! writings, 
when correctly interpreted, supported perfectly the argument of the *ortho- 
dox" party. It 1s clear that Decr. and Dion. are closely linked to each other. 
Despite their obvious importance, both wriüngs have received much less 
scholarly attention than, say, the double-work Contra Gentes-De Incarnatione 
Verbi or the Orationes contra Arianos. With. regard to. Dion. this lacuna is now 
filled by this book. It contains a long introduction, a German translation 
and a detailed commentary. Though certainly not everybody will agree 
with all the conclusions defended by Heil, overall it is an excellent work 
for which the author is to be congratulated. 

In her introduction (pp. 3-74), Heil addresses three issues: the textual 
transmission of Dion, the date and the long quotations—purportedly of 
Dionysius of Alexandria—it contains. Especially her stance on the latter 
two questions should be mentioned here. As to its date, which is closely 
connected to the date of Decr., Heil does not join the large group of schol- 
ars defending a date in the early 350's but proposes a later date, in the 
last years of that decade (359-360). Dion. does not contain any solid basis 
to establish a secure date. Therefore, one has to match the few hints Dion. 
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and the intimately linked. Decr. contain with. what we know from the gen- 
eral theological evolution of the 350's. From the text can be gleaned that 
Athanasius wrote his Decr. in reaction to theologians who objected to the 
use of the Nicene terms ousia and Aomoousios because of their unscriptural 
character. Acacius of Caesarea played an important part in this contro- 
versy. The Council of Nicea already belonged to a quite distant past. 
According to Heil, the discussion on the ousia-terminology fits the. theo- 
logical climate between the second and the fourth Sirmian. Creed, when 
theological debate centered around the controversy instigated by the so- 
called anhomoeans. Decr. indeed centers around the issue whether the term 
homooustos reflects the Scriptural message about Christ. This period was, 
moreover, also the time when Acacius of Caesarea was leading the debate. 
Thus, in this 'Sitz im. Leben?, Dion. can be easily fit. In Decr., Athanasius 
had written that Dionysius of Alexandria was a supporter of the Aomooustos. 
In Dion., he develops this thought by showing how several theological tenets 
considered orthodox can already be found in Dionysius! writings. Therefore, 
instead of a date early in the 350's, Heil suggests a date in the final years 
of this decade. This difference of seven years is more than just a matter 
of chronology: it completely alters our perception of the Alexandrian bishop's 
role in the theological controversies of the 350's. According to the tradi- 
tional date, Athanasius 1s the one who is leading the debate: he is hark- 
ing back to Nicea in reintroducing the Aomoousios-issue; Sirmium and its 
aftermath can now be seen as the "Arian" reaction. If Heil is right, the 
reality was the reverse: together with many other Nicene-oriented. theolo- 
gians (Hilary of Poitiers, Phoebadius of Agen, Gregory of Elvira), Athanasius 
reacts to the anhomoaean challenge by reintroducing the homoousios into 
the discussion. Heil summarises her position as follows (p. 270): *'Auch 
Athanasius machte sich also erst zum diesem Zeitpunkt [scil. Ende der 
20er Jahre| die besondere Terminologie des Nicaenums eigen und nicht— 
als einsamer Vorkámpter für das Nicaenum schon 350/1, wie die bislang 
übliche Datierung nahegelegt hatte. Dion. schhesst sich. unmittelbar an 
decr. an und dürfte also 359/360 n. Chr. geschrieben worden sein'. Heil's 
reconstruction of the 'Sitz im. Leben! of Decr. and Dion. is ingenuous; its 
importance for the theological history of the 350's definitely requires. fur- 
ther consideration. 

The final part of Heil's introduction deals with the quotations of Dionysius 
of Alexandria in Dron. Following the lead of an article by Luise Abramowski 
(1982), Heil questions the almost general assumption that these texts, ascribed 
to Dionysius of Alexandria, were actually written by him. Whereas so far 
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in this debate only arguments related to the contents of the quotations and 
the theological climate of the third resp. fourth century have been used, 
Heil endeavours to provide a more objective basis which she seeks in a 
detailed statistical and stylisuc analysis of the quotations from Dionysius of 
Alexandria in. Don., on the one hand, and the wnitüngs that were certainly 
written by him, on the other. As for Dionysius! authenüc writings, she lim- 
its her analysis to three theological treatises: Ad. Basilidem, De promissionibus 
and De natura. In the statisücal analysis she gives a thorough analysis of the 
frequency of the use of particles (y&áp, &AX&, oov) and of verbs, the length 
of the sentences and the richness and variability of the vocabulary used. 
All these are elements that can be taken to remain rather fixed, regardless 
of the genre of the work ((Es sollen unverfánglhche Elementen verglichen 
werden, die unabhánglich von der jeweiligen Gattung spezifisch für einen 
jeweiligen Autor sein dürften; p. 45). These statistical analyses must be used 
with caution, as the following example shows. I analyzed the use of yóg, 
&AX& and oov in Dionysius of Alexandria's Ad Fabianum (transmitted in 
Eusebius! Historia ecclesiastica). The particle &AA& occurs four times in the 
Letter to Fabian (0,2609/9), the particles Y&p and ov three times each (0,1959/). 
These percentages are significantly lower than the ones Heil calculated for 
the 'Athanasian Dionysius! (2,1399/o, 0,8919/o and 0,6249/» respectively) but 
they are also, almost without exception, equally significantly lower than the 
percentages indicating the frequency with which these particles are used 
within the three mentioned authentic writings of Dionysius of Alexandria. 
This does not make Heil's statisücal analysis without value; it only indicates 
that her results have to be approached with caution. By her detailed analy- 
sis of the construcüon of sentences and the stylisic ornamentation, how- 
ever—though necessarily more subjective than the preceding statistical part— 
Heil succeeded in persuading me that there is indeed a problem that deserves 
to be looked into: the difference in style between the works of Dionysius 
of Alexandria and the quotations of the 'Athanasian Dionysius! could. well 
be due to the fact that they are the work of two different authors. 

The hion's share of Heil's work (pp. 74-270) consists of a detailed com- 
mentary. The text of Din. is broken in subsections. For each of these 
subsections Heil gives a translation, a paraphrase of the contents and the 
commentary proper. Moreover, in the footnotes to the translation the reader 
will find many useful text-criücal and stylistic observations. The commen- 
tary proper is mostly of a historical-theological nature, though Heil also 
deals with other issues where appropriate: e.g. the letter-form of Dion. She 
used the lion's share of the vast secondary literature available on Athanasius 
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and the trinitarian controversy of the fourth century. A possibly useful 
addendum is D.W.H. Arnold, Excursus on the Athanasian Use of Sources in De 
Decretis, n. PBR 11 (1992) 33-51. The red thread in the commentary is 
Heil's concern to put Dion. back in the historical-theological context of the 
340's and the 350's. Her thesis, that the quotations of the '*Athanasian 
Dionysius! derive from à. work composed by the Eusebians around the 
synod of Serdica awaits further corroboration but certainly deserves seri- 
ous consideration. I missed in the commentary attention for Scriptural quo- 
taüons and allusions. Heil treats them very briefly and does not go any 
further than to show how they contribute to the argument. In some pas- 
sages (e.g. Chapters 7 and 8), this contribution is considerable. It would 
have been interesting to know whether Athanasius is adducing these same 
Scriptural passages also in other works. This could help to assess the orig- 
inality and creativity of Athanasius! use of Scripture. 

Two topics are treated more extensively in separate excursuses. In the 
first of these digressions (pp. 88-100), Heil amply documents how Athanasius 
in several long passages in his writings presents fArianism' in an over- 
simplifying way by obliterating the differences between several kinds of 
Anans as well as by reducing their theological position to some stereotypic 
formulae. Sterotypic is also the polemical language Athanasius uses through- 
out Dion., as in all his other works, to denounce his opponents. The excur- 
sus devoted to this subject (pp. 101-110) is entitled *Polemik und Antijudaismus 
bei Athanasius', but Heil gives a general survey of Athanasius! use of anti- 
Arian polemical language that goes much further than a discussion of 
Athanasius' frequent styling of the Arians as 'the new Jews'. Thus, she also 
includes the use of morally disqualifying terminology (xoaxóc, kakovota, 
rovnpóg .. .), the portrayal of the Anians as erring (&Aoyta, weóOopot, uovío) 
and as fighüng against God and Christ (0sojóxot, xpiotoniyo: . . .). 

lo conclude: Heil's book is a valuable work. By situating Dion. in the 
context of the theological debates of the mid-fourth century as well as by 
offering a detailed commentary she paid an important service to the study 
of Athanasius, his wriüngs and his world. 


B-3000 Leuven JOHAN LEEMANS 
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IRENAEUS, THE *CANON OF TRUTH," AND THE GOSPEL 
OF JOHN: *MAKING A DIFFERENCE" THROUGH 
HERMENEUTICS AND RITUAL 


BY 


ELAINE PAGELS 


As is well known, Irenaeus of Lyons set out to *make a difference"! 
between Christians in order to demonstrate that those he calls "followers 
of Ptolemy" (and so, he implies, of Valentinus), while commonly accepted 
as fellow believers, were, in fact, apostates and heretics. This article sug- 
gests that what concerned Irenaeus was not so much that they held beliefs 
and ideas that differed from his own, but that they engaged in practices 
intended to effect apolutrósis "redemption," sometimes called "second bap- 
tism"). Second, this article shows how Irenaeus, determined to develop a 
practical antidote to this heretical "poison," used language he found in the 
Gospel of fohn to radically revise what he called "the canon of truth received 


! In borrowing this phrase from Daniel Boyarin, I am glad to acknowledge my indebt- 
edness to him, both in conversation, and to the insights expressed in his forthcoming 
work, in which he uses this phrase to refer to questions of difference involving Jews 
and Christians. In the preparation of this research, I am grateful also to other col- 
leagues and friends who have read it in earlier stages, and have offered comments and 
criticism, especially to Anthony Grafton, Peter Brown, Susannah Elm, and the other 
members of the Davis Seminar at Princeton University, where the paper was first pre- 
sented. I owe special thanks, as well, to Virginia Burrus, Karen King, Rebecca Lyman, 
Peter Scháfer, Michael Stone, and Annette Reed. I am especially grateful to Professor 
Alain Le Boulluec for his comments on an earlier draft of this paper which enabled 
me to make corrections and qualifications. In regard to the topic of *making" heretics, 
among recent work note also D. Brakke, Athanasius and the Polis of Asceticism (New 
York/Oxford, 1995), and the incisive monograph by V. Burrus, 7/e Making of a Heretic: 
Gender, Authority, and the. Priscillanist. Controversy (Berkeley, 1995). Notable recent work on 
Irenaeus! Scriptural exegesis includes, for example, P. Ferlay, "Irénée de Lyon exégéte 
du quatriéme évangile," NRT 106 (1984), 222-34; J. Fantino, La théologie de Saint. Irénée: 
lecture. trinitaire des. Écritures en. réponse. à. l'exégése gnostique (Paris, 1994), and DJ. Bingham, 
Irenaeus? Use of Matthew's Gospel in Adversus Haereses (Louvain, 1998). 
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in baptism"? to establish the efficacy of "ecclesiastical" practices of bap- 
tism and eucharist. 

In his influential recent monograph, Alain Le Boulluec has articulated 
well the traditional view, suggesting that Justin, in effect, "invented" heresy;? 
by charging that many who *"confessed themselves to be Christians" were 
not among the "disciples of the true and pure doctrine of Jesus Christ," 
but instead were inspired by evil demons "to speak blasphemies."* Le 
Boulluec carefully analyzes the way that Justin changes the connotation of 
the terms Aa?resis and. diadoche from their more general philosophic usage 
in order to characterize those he regards as false Chrisuans as "liars and 
apostates" inspired by—and descended from— Satan? Le Boulluec then 
proceeds to show in detail how Justn's heirs, prominently including Irenaeus, 
inherit Justin's repertoire of polemics, both using them and transforming 
them in order to deal with controversies that would emerge in later gen- 
erations. He intends to examine, in his words, 


... 8i les mémes schémes continuent de dominer des désaccords différents, ou 
si le changement des préoccupations et des débats entraine des infléchissements 


dans la description et la classification des *hérésies". 


When introducing his topic, Le Boulluec expresses concern about cer- 
tain limitations imposed on our understanding by the heresiological sources, 
as well as by his own methodology. Although "la réalité désignée comme 
hérésie posséde à l'origine une extension plus large qu'un courant doctri- 
nal divergent,"/ he points out that Justin and his successors chose to define 
heresy by contrast with *orthodoxy" and thus underplay issues of ortho- 
praxy. Consequently, Le Boulluec observes, from the second century to the 
present, discussions of heresiological controversies, including his own, tend 
to lack sociological perspective.? 


? Adv. haer. 1.9.4. 

* A. Le Boulluec, Za notn d'hérésie dans la littérature. grecque. II*-IIl* siécles (Paris, 1985) 
I, 110. Note, too, R. Lyman's contribution to the Davis Seminar at Princeton University 
on Nov. 10, 2000: *The Politics of Passing: Jusün Martyr's Conversion as a Problem 
of *Hellenization.' " 

* Dial. 35.1-3. 

? On Zaireseis, see Le Boulluec I, 36.41-51; on diadoche, I, 84-91. For discussion of the 
latter term, see A. Brent, *Diogenes Laertius and the Apostolic Succession," JEH 44.3 
(July, 1993), 347-375; for an alternate view, see E. Bammel, "Sukzessionsprinzip im 
Urchristentem," St. Eph. Aug. xxoa (1990), 63-72. 

? [bid,, IL 16. 

 [bid,, I, 12. 

? [bid,, I, 12-17. 
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How, then, can we discover, along with La notion de lhérésie, some clues 
to its practice? I suggest that we take a somewhat different approach and 
attend more to the polemical techniques Irenaeus zovates than to those 
he :znherits. Then, when we proceed to evaluate his testimony 1n terms of 
the available evidence from Nag Hammadi sources, prominently including 
the six major Valentinian texts discovered there,? we begin to see the out- 
lines of such a sociological perspective emerge. As we shall see, this approach 
demonstrates, in the first place, that the situation Justin confronts in Rome 
and Asia Minor (c. 150 CE) differs enormously from that addressed by 
Ireaneus in Lyons some thirty years later. Second, as mentioned above, it 
shows that, especially in regard to Irenaeus, we need to consider what con- 
stitutes *heresy" not so much, as we have traditionally, in terms of peo- 
ple holding different beliefs and ideas, but in terms of people involved in 
different forms of practice, both hermeneutical and ritual. 

If, then, Jusün "invented heresy," who are those whom he seeks to iden- 
tify as heretücs? Le Boulluec most often characterizes Justin's opponents as 
"the gnostics."'? [n fact, throughout his discussion of Justin's hermeneutics, 
Le Boulluec repeats the term and its variants (ie. *"gnostic Chrisüians;" 
Justin's *anti-gnosüc polemic") so often that the repetition distracts atten- 
tion from his argument (so much so that reading his discussion, I actually 
began to count the occurrences of the term, and discovered the trivial— 
but telling—fact that he uses it an average of three times on every page).!! 
For example, Le Boulluec explains that in the Dialogue with Trypho, Jusun 
articulates hermeneutical arguments that he has developed in order to 


5512 


"refute the objections of the gnostcs,"^ whom he identifies as "gnostic 


Christians." According to Le Boulluec, these include Marcion as well as 


"the gnostics whose names are most frequently cited by the fathers,"!* 


including, he specifies, Basilides and Valentinus. Even at the point of 


? Specifically, the Gospel of Truth (I, 3); Treatise on Resurrection (I, 4); Tripartte Tractate (L, 5), 
Gospel of Philip (IL, 3); Interpretation of the Gnosis (XI, 1); and A Valentiman Exposition (L, 2). 

!? "Typical of this usage is the following statement (I, 61): *Le souci primordial du 
parti ecclésiasüque représenté par Justin est d'exclure les gnostiques de la communauté 
chrétienne." On p. 84, he effectively equates the "hérésies" Justin opposes with *le gnos- 
ticisme." 

!! See especially his discussion of *Polémique antihérétique et doctrine de l'Écriture 
chez Justin," I, 193-208. 

7? [bid., see especially I, 198ff. 

5 [bid,, I, 201. 

^^ More precisely, as Le Boulluec has pointed out, Justin speaks of "Basilideans" and 
*Valentinians". 
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acknowledging that some aspects of Justin's argumentation remain obscure, 
Le Boulluec declares that "7e pomt le plus sür est leffort de Justin pour protéger 
la Bible de l'assaut des gnostiques. "^? 

Le Boulluec proceeds to infer not only that Justin contends against the 
hermeneutics of Valentinus and his followers, but also to say that the lat- 
ter were well aware of Justin's cntique, and responded in kind. On the 
basis of comparative analysis of Justin's discussion of the law with that of 
Valenünus' disciple Ptolemy in his Leiter to Flora, Gilles Quispel cautiously 
states that Ptolemy might possibly be responding to Jusün,'?^ while Le 
Boulluec declares that "Il n'est sans doute pas une réaction directe à l'effort à 
la fois polémique et conservateur du Justin." Furthermore, throughout his 
discussion, Le Boulluec assumes that "gnosüc" is equivalent to "Valentinian"— 
although, as we shall see, this equation is wholly unknown to Justn.'? 

For if contending against gnostics were, indeed, Justin's primary pur- 
pose, he never says so. For all of Le Boulluec's repetition of the word, 
Justin did not know the term "gnostic,"? 
the way that Irenaeus would apply it, a generation after his death, to 


so far as we can tell-—much less 


Christians who follow Valentinus. What 2s accurate in Le Boulluec's account 
is, quite simply, what he quotes from the Dialogue with. Trypho—that Justin 
singles out certain people *who are called Chrisüans" but who, unlike 
Jusün himself, do not hold to the "pure and true teachings" of Christ. 
Jusün declares that such people are *godless, impious heretics who teach 
doctrines that are entirely blasphemous, atheistic, and foolish."? The one 


5 Loc. cit. 

!5. Ptolemée, Lettre à Flora, Sources chrétiennes 24 (Paris, 1966), 27. 

7 [bid., I, 203. 

!? Gertainly it is possible that when Ptolemy wrote his Letter to Flora, he was respond- 
ing to Justin's theology, although I agree with Quispel in finding only generalized sim- 
ilanties between the latter and the Dialogue with. Trypho. 1 find, in fact, more similarities 
than differences between Justin's approach and that of Ptolemy; see, for example, the 
excellent article by W.A. Lóhr, *La doctrine de Dieu dans la Lettre à Flora de Ptolémée;" 
RHPR (75, 1995/2), 177-191, and the incisive new recent article by C. Markschies, 
"New Research on Ptolemaeus Gnosticus," in ZAC 4 (2002), 225-254. Even if Le 
Boulluec were nght to assume, first, that Ptolemy knew Justin's work, and, second, that 
he regarded it as antithetical to his own, however, it does not follow that Jusün knew— 
and aimed his work against—that of such teachers as Ptolemy. 

7? Having searched his writings for the term, I could not find it, and appreciate 
Annette Reed's subsequent search of TLG, which confirmed that the term does not 
appear in any of Justin's extant writings. 

? Dial. 80.3. 
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man whom Justin singles out as archheretic, of course, is Marcion of Pontus, 
who, to Justin's dismay, has succeeded in gaining wide acceptance as an 
influential Christan teacher and head of those groups of believers who 
accept his teaching along with the ascetic and ecclesiasücal disciplines he 
imposes.?! 

In short, Justin attacks not *gnostics" but Aeretics—and above all Marcion, 
that zealous, passionate disciple of Paul who set up rival Chrisaan con- 
gregations that, Justin warned, many believers mistook for genuine Christian 
churches. Marcion himself was by no means a gnostic, whatever we take 
that slippery term to mean;? on the contrary, he tended to read the Hebrew 
Bible (along with elements he selected from the Gospel of Luke and the let- 
ters of Paul) quite literally. As Le Boulluec observes, what Justin accom- 
plished was to have "invented heresy" by lumping together a wide range 
of "so-called Christians" as people who do neither teach nor practice the 
*pure and sound doctrine of Christ," and to claim that they are all related 
to one another, however different they may be, since all derive their com- 
mon inspiration from ^the serpent, the great author of apostasy."? Yet the 
assumption that identifies Zeretics with. gnostics—and | gnostics with. "followers 
of Valenünus"—an assumption so pervasive that even Alain Le Boulluec, 


? On the terms scholé and ekklesia, see the fascinating study by P. Lampe, Die 
Stadtrómischen Christen in. den. ersten. beiden. Jahrhunderten (Vübingen, 1989). I am indebted to 
V. Burrus for pointing out certain assumptions I had adopted in previous work in her 
incisive article, *Hierarchalization and Genderization of Leadership in the Writings of 
Irenaeus", Studia Patristica 21 (1989) 42-48. Yet would switching categories (from episko- 
pos to didaskalos, for example, as A. Brent's article on *Diogenes Laertius and the Apostolic 
Succession" seems to imply) adequately advance our understanding? On this question, 
I suggest that we need to evaluate more carefully the connotations of both terms; cer- 
tainly R. Lyman, A. Brent, and V. Burrus are right to show that the evidence needs 
fresh evaluation. 

? Even Hans Jonas, who used the term in a generic and inclusive way in his book 
Gnosis und Spátantiker. Geist, published in. 1934, expressed awareness of the difficulty of 
applying this category to Marcion (see ch. 6); now that we have much more evidence 
of the works of those whom the heresiologists called "gnostics," contemporary scholars, 
even those who still use the term in regard to Valentinian and Sethian Christians, do 
not use this term in regard to Marcion. For a thoughtful discussion, see M. Williams, 
Rethinking. Gnosticism: An. Argument for Dismanthng a. Dubius: Category (Princeton, 1994); see 
also references to the contributions of Lóhr, Lüdemann, and Markschies in note 29. 

?5 Cf, Irenaeus, Adv. haer. I.27.4. Is the latter Justin's comment, or Irenaeus' editor- 
ial insertion? While I do not see evidence that allows us definiüively to resolve this 
question, I suspect that this comment, which accords with Irenaeus' argumentation 
throughout, comes from his hand. 
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despite his careful and incisive verbal analysis, takes it for granted—1s a 
tribute to Irenaeus! success. For, as we shall see, Irenaeus worked hard to 
forge these very links. 

Besides not mentioning the term "gnostic," Justin never mentüons the 
name Valentinus. Although, as noted above, Justin traces Marcion's inspi- 
raüon to Simon of Gitto, who, he says, practiced magic, impersonated 
God, and consorted with a prostitute, and to the magician Menander, he 
does not mention Valentinus in this diabolic succession—or anywhere else. 
Can we assume, then, that Justin regarded Valentinus as a heretic? 
Christopher Markschies, addressing this question in his definitive mono- 
graph Valentinus Gnosticus^: Untersuchungen zur valentiniantschen. Gnosis mit. einem 
Kommentar zu den Fragmenten Valentins concludes from his careful investiga- 
tion that in his own time Valentinus was neither characterized as "gnos- 
tic" nor *heretic."^ And although Tertullian, following Irenaeus, writes his 
vehement treatise Adversus Valentinianos some forty years after Jusun's death, 
he nevertheless attests that in his own time, Valentinus was widely respected 
as an "ingenious and eloquent" teacher.? Within a generation, of course, 
Irenaeus would indict the followers of Valentinus—with enormous success; 
but that 1s another story. 

We should note, however, that the term *Valenünian" does occur once 
in Justin's extant writings, in that well known passage already cited from 
the Dialogue with Trypho 35.6, where he lists certain people who "confess 
themselves to be Christians," but who are, he says, false Christians more 
properly called by the names of their philosophic mentors. If it was Justin 
himself who included the term on this list, then he did indict Valentinus' 
followers, although contrary to his practice in the case of the others listed 
in this passage ("Marcionites," *Basilidians" and *Saturnalians") he makes 


^* (Tübingen: 1992), passim; see especially his conclusion, "Valentin als frühchristlicher 
Lehrer," 388-407. Some twenty years earlier, Gerd Lüdemann concluded his survey of 
the evidence by showing that, in all probability, Valentinus continued to be regarded 
as a member of the Chrisuan community by others in Rome; Lüdemann, Zur Geschichte 
des áltesten Christentums in Rom, I, ZNW 70 (1979), 86-114, see especially 86-96. For 
other references, see note 29. I am grateful to Professor Le Boulluec for pointing out 
that Justin also does not mention Basilides by name. 

^ 'lertullian, Adv. Val.4. This may, of course, evince the convention of representing 
"heretics" as formerly "genuine Christians," who subsequently strayed from the true 
path; see, for example, W. Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity (Philadelphia, 
1971), 111-194, and the perceptive discussion by D. Boyarin in Dying For God: Martyrdom 
and the Making of Christianity and fudaism (California, 1995), 25f. 
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no menton, here or elsewhere, of their teaching. Alternatively, the term 
may have been added by a copyist in a later generation, for whom 
^Valentinians" would have become staple figures among the "usual sus- 
pects."?9 Other telling evidence comes from Adv Haer 1I.23-27—although 
this, too, is an argument from silence—precisely what we would expect, 
of course, if Justin did not regard Valentinus as an heretc. If we follow 
the critical consensus? that Irenaeus has borrowed the material he pre- 
sents in this section from Justin's lost Syntagma, even here, where we find 
his most elaborate version of his theory of demonic succession, in which 
he names nearly a dozen "*heretical" leaders, Justin neither. mentions 
Valentinus nor discusses any teachings ascribed to him. Instead, he traces 
Marcion's diabolical heritage from. "Simon the Samaritan" and Menander 
to such predecessors as Saturninus, Dasilides, Carpocrates, Marcellina, 
Ceninthus, and Cerdo—a lineage that leads finally to the archheretic who, 
he says, put forth "the most daring blasphemy" of all. Since Irenaeus appar- 
ently has inserted this entire section from Jusün's Syntagma into his own 
Refutation and. Overthrow of Falsely So-Called Gnosis—and 1s aiming his entre 
polemic primarily against Valentinian "the disciples of Ptolemy," we would 
expect that he would have taken special care to include—indeed, to amplify— 
anything that Jusün might have said against Valentinus or against his fol- 
lowers. Yet apparently he finds nothing of the kind. 


?' [f Justin did mention *Valentinians" as heretics, did he know what they taught? 
His extant theological writings offer no evidence to show that he did. Such works as 
On the Resurrection, for example, do not menüon, much less describe, any such teachings; 
however, as Professor Le Boulluec reminds me, we cannot be certain that Justin actu- 
ally wrote this work. He also points out P. Nautin's suggestion that the Carpocratians 
are also omitted from this list (Annuaire de l'EPH/SR 1981-82, 334ff). By contrast, 
when Irenaeus and Tertullan discuss resurrection, both treat the topic as a starting 
point for anti-Valentinian polemic. 

? A. Hildenfeld, Die Ketzergeschichte des Urchristentums (Leipzig 1884 — Hildesheim 1963); 
so also G. Henrici, s Die valentimanische Gnosis und die heilige Schrift (Berlin, 1871), as do 
Lüdemann and Markschies; see also Le Boulluec, I.163, note 109. 

7 | infer that what persuaded Le Boulluec that Justin directs his attack against 
*Valentinians"—and received their responses in kind—are the possible parallels between 
Justin's view of Israel's law and views expressed in Ptolemy's Letter to Flora. Yet Justin 
may well have directed the distinctions he draws between "human traditions" and divine 
law from the same source as Ptolemy— namely, a source both revere, that 1s, from "say- 
ings" of Jesus (see, for example, I Apol.15-19, and H. Kóster's analysis of Justin's sources, 
in: Ancient. Christian. Gospels: "Their History and. Development (Philadelphia, 1990), 360-402. 
Compare, for example, Ptolemy, Zztter To Flora 3.8. Besides their common regard for 
such sayings, Justin and Ptolemy share a Christian middle-Platonic perspective (as 
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What situation, then, does Irenaeus confront a generation after Justin's 
death—and see dividing Christian groups throughout the world, from Rome 
to Asia Minor, including his fellow Christians in his adopted homeland in 
Gaul? His argumentation in Adversus Haereses suggests that Irenaeus con- 
cerns himself litlle with Marcion or his followers. For Irenaeus, apparently, 
Marcion makes a relatively easy target, like *Simon the magician"—names 
he can invoke to conjure notorious frauds and sinners. What concerns 
Irenaeus instead is a far less obvious—and thus a much more insidious— 
threat to Christian unity: the presence of those he characterizes as fol- 
lowers of Valenünus, who offer believers "advanced" exegetical instruction 
that, he charges, culminates in various forms of initiation they call apolutrosis. 

Knowing that he confronts the extremely difficult task of accusing many 
who have so far gone undetected—even unsuspected—within. Christian 
congregations, Irenaeus borrows whatever he can from his predecessors, as 
Le Boulluec has shown so persuasively. First he opens his enüre treatise 
by quoting a passage from "the apostle" (actually, of course, from deutero- 
Paul) whose indictment of *falsely so-called gnoszs" will help Irenaeus make 
the equation between the teaching of Valentinus and "the heresy called 
gnostic (&xó ti; Aeyouévng yvootikfi aipéceoc). ^ Denouncing "evil exegetes," 
Irenaeus first mentions "disciples of Valentinus," some of whose Commentaries 
he has read, along with "followers of Ptolemy" who, he charges, are *now 
spreading heresy." Then, as he concludes chapter thirteen, he places as an 
addendum to his diatribe against "Marcus the Magus" the polemical poem 
written by a revered "holy elder." Finally, as noted above, when he moves 
toward concluding Book I, Irenaeus does, indeed, adopt Jusaun's anti-heretical 
arsenal to make the audacious—and erroneous—-charge that those he char- 
acterizes as "disciples of Valenünus" are actually crypto-Marcionites. Did 
he know—could he not have known-—that Ptolemy, whose disciples form 
his chief target, had published a well-known anti-Marcionite tractate? In 
any case, Irenaeus elsewhere acknowledges that unlike Marcion's follow- 
ers, Ptolemy's disciples are, indeed, sincere monotheists who "confess one 


W.A. Lóhr has so clearly demonstrated in his arücle, "La Doctrine de Dieu dans la 
Lettre à Flora de Ptolémée," in RHPR (75, 1995/2) 177-191. Even more important, 
both Justin and Ptolemy, in their respective writings, actively opposed the teaching of 
Marcion. Thus several passages that Le Boulluec reads as anti-Valentinian can be much 
more simply understood as anti-Marcionite. 

? Adv. haer. I.11.1; cf. I Timothy 1:4. Of course, this identifica&on may not be orig- 
inal with Irenaeus; so far as I know, however, he is the first to make this equation. 
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God," as other Christians do.? But in his polemic, Irenaeus also includes 
the stock accusations of sexual licentiousness, while acknowledging that 
many of them are celibate (or, he adds darkly, they "pretend to be")?! All 
of this means that these apparently innocent—even exemplary— Christians 
are actually Satan's agents—just as Justin and "the saintly elder" had said 
about Marcion of Pontus and the rest of his diabolical crew. 

Yet before he takes up Justin's arsenal to amplify his own, from the 
twenty-third to the twenty-seventh chapters of book one, Irenaeus has 
already set forth, in /he previous twenty-two chapters, the careful and detailed 
case that he directs much more specifically—and effectively—against "dis- 
ciples of Ptolemy." Irenaeus' case against them makes clear that what con- 
stitutes heresy, for him, involves more than "heterodoxy" (in the simplest 
sense of accepting "other beliefs or opinions"). For as he sought to endorse 
and embrace the wide range of traditions he included as "apostolic"—tra- 
ditions that already spanned a century and a half, and, he claimed, were 
shared by Christians ranging from Germany to Spain, Gaul to Asia, and 
from Italy to Lybia, Egypt and Palestine—lrenaeus was aware that the tra- 
ditons he accepted, to say nothing of the many he sought to exclude, 
included considerable diversity of beliefs and opinions about God, about 
Jesus and his teaching, as well as diversity of practice. 

Nor did Irenaeus deplore such diversity; on the contrary, he seems to 
regard it as evidence of the "catholicity" he claimed for *the church. . . . scat- 
tered throughout the whole world."*?? We need only recall, for example, 
how he argued against Christians who accepted only one gospel account? 
and, how, unlike fustün's other student, Tatian, he made no attempt to 
harmonize various accounts into one. On the contrary, so far as we know, 
he became the first to urge believers to accept four distinct wriüngs, despite 
their obvious differences, and join them into the collage that he called the 
"four-formed gospel".?* Nor did Irenaeus simply deplore diversity of practice, 


9 See Ptolemy's Letter to Flora; concerning Irenaeus! awareness of their theology, see, 
for example, such passages as Adv. haer. I, Praef; 1.15; IL.42; III.16-17; IV.18,51; V.8; 
Lüdemann, 106-109; see also Lóhr, *La doctrine de Dieu," and C. Markschies, Valentinus 
Gnosticus? especially 371-395; "Valenünian Gnosticism: Toward the Anatomy of a School," 
in: J. D. Turner and A. McGuire, 7he .Nag Hammadi Library after Fifily Years (Brill, 1997), 
401-438; and his recent article, *New Research on Ptolemaeus Gnosticus." 

?! Adv. haer. L.6.3. 

? Adv. haer. I.10.2. 

5 Tbid., IIL11.7. 

** Adv. haer. III.11.8. 
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if we accept Eusebius' account of his attempt to persuade Victor, bishop 
of Rome, to deal amicably with those Asians whose Quartodecimian cel- 
ebration of Easter differed from that of other groups in the capital city.? 
Given, then, that Irenaeus acknowledged a wide range of views and 
practices, at what point did he find "heterodoxy" problematic, and for what 
reasons? Reflecüng on this question, we need to remember that Irenaeus 
was not a philosophically inclined theoretician debaüng theology with aca- 
demic and ecclesiastical colleagues so much as a young man thrust into 
leadership over the survivors of a group of Christians in Gaul after a vio- 
lent and bloody persecution.? Irenaeus could not forget that in Smyrna, 
where he had grown up in the household of his beloved teacher, bishop 
Polycarp, his aged and renowned spiritual father had been hounded by 
police, and, after escaping and hiding in a country house, had been cap- 
tured and brought back to the public amphitheater, where, as the mob 
shouted insults, he was burned alive. About twenty years later (c. 177), in 
Gaul, where Polycarp may have sent him to work as a missionary, Irenaeus 
had seen violence break out against Christians, some of whom were lynched, 
while dozens of others were arrested and tortured, many strangled to death 
in prison. According to the Acts of the Martyrs of Lyons and Vienne, some thirty 
to fifty who survived and maintained their witness were torn apart by wild 
animals and killed by gladiators in a public spectacle attended by his fellow 
townspeople. And since the aged bishop Pothinus" had died of torture and 
exposure in prison, Irenaeus, in his early twenties, having somehow escaped 
arrest, apparently stepped in to serve as leader of those who were left. 
For Irenaeus, then, denouncing *heresy" involved more than intolerance 
for diverse beliefs and ideas. For as he determined to strengthen these 
threatened believers and join them into a worldwide network—what Polycarp 


? Hist. Eccles. V.24. 

*' Historians debate whether Irenaeus' leadership included episcopal office, as schol- 
ars such as Ehrhardt (7/Ae Apostolic Succession of the First Two Centuries of the Church, London, 
1953), have assumed (Eusebius, in Hist. Eccles. V.4 designates him as presbyter) or whether 
it consisted primarily in teaching authority, as H. Von Campenhausen suggests: see 
Ecclesiastical Authority and Spiritual Power (Cahlfornia, 1969 trans. from the German edition 
from Tübingen, 1953), 169-173; see also A. Brent, "Diogenes Laertius and the Apostolic 
Succession," JEH 44.3 ( July, 1993), 358f; and the fascinating discussion by P. Lampe, 
Die. stadrómischen. Christen in. den. ersten. beiden Jahrhunderten (Tübingen, 1987), and V. Burrus, 
"Hierarchalization and Genderization of Leadership in the Writings of Irenaeus," Studia 
Patristica 21 (1989), 42-48. 

?' So, at any rate, Eusebius designates him; cf. Hist. Eccles. V.1.29. 
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had envisioned as a "catholic" church—what concerned the young leader 
was whatever proved seriously divisive. What, then, threatened the cohesive- 
ness of the fragile groups that he and other leaders were trying to stabilize 
and unify? I suggest that we cannot classify those "ideas and opinions" he 
denounces, as scholars have traditionally, simply in terms of their philosophical 
and theological content. Instead, what Irenaeus idenüfied as "heresy" among 
Valentinian Christians was Aermeneutical teaching. communicated in. ritual—and 
specifically any form of initiation ritual that could constitute distinct groups 
within Christian congregations. 

Let us investigate, then, the grounds on which he objects to their 
hermeneutical practice, which, as he demonstrates, is inextricably involved 
with apolutrósis—initiaton ritual he says they often enact as a kind of sec- 
ond—and "spiritual"—baptism. Following that, we shall see that the antü- 
dote Irenaeus prescribes for this heretical "poison" simultaneously involves 
hermeneutics and ritual as well. As we outline the structure of his argu- 
ment, we note that Irenaeus prefaces his account by warning that "some 


? 


people have cast truth aside," and introduce lies to lure and destroy naive 
believers, having become "evil exegetes of things that have been well spo- 
ken."*? But their lies, far from being obvious, actually seem to many peo- 
ple to be true. Irenaeus goes on to explain that "the disciples of Ptolemy" 
teach a primordial mystery about the onigin of divine being, describing its 
structure as the "primary ogdoad" originating from the primal Father and 
from silence, and issuing in such dyadic energies as nous/aletheia, logos/ zoé, 
and anthrópos/ ekklésia.? "They go on from this to relate the heavenly origin 
of divine Wisdom, who fashioned the creator in the image of the true 
God, and, working through him, brought forth the universe, as described 
in Genesis 1-3.9 Such narratives of human creation, in which Wisdom and 
the creator participate, the latter making and forming matter, account for 
the different kinds of human response to revelation.*! 

Having sketched their invention,"* Irenaeus declares that although such 
Chrstians claim to support such teaching from the Scriptures, they do so 
only by coming up with exegesis that is arbitrary and false. As he docu- 
ments his case against them, Irenaeus demonstrates detailed and specific 


9 Adv. haer. I. praef. 
? ]bid., L1.1. 

* [bid., L.2.1-5.5. 

*! Tbid., L.5.6-7.5. 

*? [bid., I.9.1. 
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knowledge of the various ways in which they read many passages from 
the Hebrew Bible—-especially from such sources as Genesis, the Psalms, and 
from the oracles of Isaiah. Furthermore, although these "heretics" did not 
invent the practice of invoking "apostolic" writings as authoritative proof 
texts to verify their teaching, Irenaeus demonstrates that they enormously 
developed this pracüce. Such texts as the Gospel of Truth, the Tripartite 
Tractate, the. Gospel of Philip, and Ptolemy's Letter to Flora and the passage 
Irenaeus cites from a Valenünian Commentary on the Gospel of john amply 
confirm his point. Ptolemy's Letter to Flora even places the authonity of "the 
sayings of the Lord" above that of the Jewish Bible, for these, its author 
declares, alone offer *the only unerring way to comprehend reality."^* 

Then, after citing many examples of their exegesis of single passages 
from Paul's letters as well as from "sayings of the Lord," Irenaeus pre- 
sents, as his primary evidence of such "evil" exegesis, an extended quota- 
tion from an anonymous Commeníary on the Gospel of John (often attributed 
to Ptolemy himself, but without sufficient evidence, as Christopher Markschies 
shows).^ Thus, Irenaeus says, according to this commentary, "John, the 
disciple of the Lord, wanüng to set forth the origin of all things, how the 
Father brought forth the all," set forth in this prologue—although in a 
way hidden from the casual reader—the original structure of divine being, 
which he calls the "first tetrad," and then the "primary ogdoad," consist- 
ing of the dynamic interaction of the energies mentioned above (page 349). 
Thus John mentüons the "beginning of all things (arché ión pantón)" the 
monogenés ui0$, who brought forth all things; the logos, in whom, John says, 
^was zo&", and the *zeé was the pAós tón anthrópon." "Through the latter 
phrase, the author says, John also intends to allude to ekK/ésia, whom he 
implicitly includes with anthrópos; finally, he also mentions aletheaa. 

Thus, the Valenünian exegete concludes, 


.. . Clearly, then, ( John) mentions the first tetrad, saying patér, charis, monogenés, 
and aletheia; and thus John speaks of the first ogdoad, and mother of all the 
aions, for he speaks of charis, and monogenés, and. aletheia, and logos, and zoé, 
and anthrópos, and. ekklésia.*6 


5 See H. Von Campenhausen, 7/7 Formation of the Christian. Bible (translated by J.A. 
Baker, Philadelphia, 1968), 120, note 63. 

** Ptol. ep 3.8, lines 4-6: tàv 9nOnconévov njuiv t&g &noóetGeic £x t&v too ootífjpoc uiv 
Àóyev napiotüvitec, 6v v uóvov Écuv àntaiotog eni xijv xatáAmnyi t&v óvtov ó0nyeio0o. 

95 See, most recently, Markschies' *New Research on Ptolemaeus Gnosticus," 249- 
250; as he notes, the Latin version of Irenaeus' text concludes with the words et Ptolemaeus 
quidem ita; these words do not occur, however, in the Greek version. 

** Note that in IV.20.11 Irenaeus cites a variant reading of Jn 1:18 that reads mono- 
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Addressing his reader, Irenaeus declares that he has quoted this exeget- 
ical passage at length so that *you may see, beloved, the method by which 
those using it deceive themselves, while they abuse the Scriptures by attempt- 
ing to substantiate their own invention (fíasma) from them."?" Irenaeus 
declares that if John had meant to set forth the primary ogdoad, he would 
have done so in order; thus, he says, "the fallacy of their exegesis 1s obvi- 
ous."* [renaeus goes on to state that the true interpretation of John's gospel 
is the following: that "the Jesus who suffered for us and *dwelt among us' 


(Jn 1:14) 1s the logos of God." Once one sees that the /ogos and Jesus are 


identical, *the whole ogdoad which they have constructed falls to pieces." *? 


Yet Irenaeus undertakes this massive, five volume refutation precisely 
because he knows that many Christians might find his conclusions far from 
obvious. Worse yet, they might well see him and his Valentinian oppo- 
nent as rival theologians squabbling over exegesis.? How, then, can one 
tell truth from falsehood? Irenaeus explains that the only way to be safe 
from error is to hold unmoving in (one's) heart the kanón és alétheias which 
(one) received in baptism."?! Irenaeus refers to what he apparently assumes 
his audience knows. He recalls for them "this faith" which *the church, 
even when scattered throughout the whole world ... received from the 
apostles." "This, he says, includes faith in 


genés lheos, instead of monogenés us. The same variant occurs in Clement's account. of 
Theodotus' exegesis of the passage; see, for example, Excerpta ex Theodoto 6:2, while 
Clement apparently "corrects" to w:s (loc. cit. 7.3). See Harvey's note, 11I.22.1. I am 
grateful to Professor J. den Boeft for pointing out that K. Aland, in his recent edition 
of Nestle-Aland's Synopsis Quattuor Evangeliorum, prefers the reading monogenés theos 
on the basis of the manuscript tradition; see, for example, his eighth edition of Aland- 
Nestle's Synopsis of the Four Gospels (Stuttgart, 1987) 1. 

"7 Adv. haer. I.9.1. 

** Ibid., I.9.2. 

** Adv. haer. 1.9.3. 

9 Note, for example, Tertullian's warning against debating hermeneutics with *heretics" 
lest onlookers not know whom to believe, Praesc.18. 

?! Adv. haer. L9.4. As is well known, A. von Harnack took this to be a version of 
a baptismal creed (History of Dogma Y, 354-372) while others, like C. Blume (Glauben und 
Taufbekenntnis in. den. allen. Kirche, 238-270) identified it. with. what he calls "apostolic tra- 
dition," and includes the whole of the doctrines, precepts, rites, and customs transmit- 
ted in the churches and preserved by the bishops. Most persuasive, however, is the 
work of van den Eynde, who shows that, for Irenaeus, it involves hermeneutics as well 
as creedal formulations, but cannot be as inclusive as Blume suggests; for his discussion 
on Irenaeus, see D. van den Eynde, Les normes de l'enseignement. chrétien dans la. littérature 
patristique des. trois premiers. siécles (Panis, 1933) 288-291. 
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....0ne God, the Father almighty, creator of heaven and earth and the 
seas... and in one Christ Jesus, the son of God, who became incarnate for 
our salvation; and in the Holy Spirit... and the birth from a virgin, and the 
passion, and the resurrection from the dead, and the fleshly ascension into 
heaven .... of our beloved Christ Jesus. 


All genuine believers throughout the world, he says, hold to this faith 
unanimously. 

But, he charges, those who follow Valentinus all say different things." 
To demonstrate this, Irenaeus proceeds to enumerate first what Valentinus 
taught (L11.1), then what Secundus taught (1.11.2), what "another famous 
teacher" (possibly Heracleon) taught (L.1.3-4), what "others" say (L.11.5), 
what "followers of Ptolemy" teach (L.8.5, Latin version; I.12.1-2), and what 
Colorbasus says (1.12.3). Finally Irenaeus describes in detail the teachings 
and ritual practices of Marcus (1.13.1-16.2). Thus, Irenaeus concludes, all 
of this shows how "everyone of them claims to reveal something new every 
day"? about the creation. Their purpose in all of this 1s to "draw people 
away from faith. in. one. God." 

The work of Paul Bradshaw and other contemporary scholars of liturgy 
persuades me that Irenaeus! claims about unanimity of baptüsmal faith 
and practice in second century communities are considerably overstated.?* 
Irenaeus himself acknowledges that the Chrisüans he accuses of divisive- 
ness object to this charge, insisting that they, too, being baptized Christians, 


»5 as other 


have received the same faith. and. "confessed the same things 
believers. Being "the first Chrisüan theologians" as Harnack called them, 
such Chrstians attempt to go beyond the surface meaning of the texts to 
perceive their deeper, spiritual meaning. In the process, they attempt to 
discriminate between the original, hidden nature of God and the man: 
festations of divine activity that biblical sources characterize through such 
anthropomorphic epithets as Father, Creator, Lord of the universe. Like 
kabbalistic Jews centuries later, who would discuss how the qualities of the 


En Sof, the infinite, ineffable divine source, become manifest in the pre- 


? Adv. haer. I.11.1ff. 

5 Adv. haer. 1.18.1. 

?* P. Bradshaw, 7e Search for the Origins of. Christian Worship: Sources and Methods for the 
Study of Early Litugy (New York/Oxford, 1992). 

? Adv. haer. III.15.2. 

** A. von Harnack, History of Dogma (New York, 1961, trans. from the third German 
edition of 1900) I, 223f. 
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sent world, Ptolemy and his disciples reflect theologically on the divine 
being, discussing, debating, formulaüng and reformulating their imagina- 
tive and speculative theology." Like the kabbalists, Ptolemy's followers do 
not take any single formulation as decisive, but as poetic intimations of 
divine reality. And although, as we noted, Irenaeus elsewhere admits that 
they "sincerely profess faith in one God," he criticizes them for going 
on, nevertheless, to reflect on such questions as *^what God was doing 
before the universe was created," and claiming that, in so doing, they are 
following Jesus injunction to *seek, and you shall find."?? 

What such seekers are not doing, however, is what Irenaeus now demands: 
that they *hold unmovwmg in (their) heart(s) the canon of truth . . . received 
in baptism." On the contrary, those who go on to join circles of "spiri- 
tual Chrisünans" have become convinced that the catechetical teaching and 
baptism which they have received in common is only the preliminary first 
step in the life of faith. Followers of Ptolemy explain to their "ecclesiasti- 
cal" brethren that those who are baptized nevertheless remain subject to 
cosmic powers. Thus they stüll stand in need of the second baptism—the 
sacrament (mysterionf? called "redemption," apolutrósis (a term. which con- 
notes release from captivity, or manumission from slavery). 

They support this conviction, too, exegetically, poinüng out sayings of 
Jesus that, they say, contrast the baptism of john, water baptism enacted 
"for the remission of sins," with what they call the second baptism, the afo- 
lutrósis of Christ, which conveys the holy spirit. T'hus, they say, Jesus himself, 
having received water baptism from John, nevertheless declares that he has 
"another baptism with which to be baptzed" (Mark 10:38), referring to 
the spiritual baptism, which conveys teleósis; and ". ..they say that Paul, 
too, often has explicitly mentioned *the apolutrósis which 1s in Christ Jesus. "9! 

Irenaeus expresses concern that such Christians, "not content to deceive 
themselves, seek to deceive others" by luring unwary believers into meet- 
ing with them in private, where they challenge them to question the mean- 
ing of the faith.? Then they proceed to introduce passages from the 


?/ See, for example, P. Scháfer, 7he Hidden and Manifest God (New York, 1992), 148- 
166. 

* Adv. haer. IL.42. 

? Adv. haer. II.27.1-2. 

9? See Adv. haer. II, Praef. 

9?! Ibid., 1.21.2. 

?? Ibid. IIL.15.2: I appreciate Virginia Burrus' observation (in *Hierarchalization and 
Genderization") that the text (praeterquam oportet) should be read carefully; compare, 
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Scriptures, interpreüng "what their words seem to teach"9—offering, appar- 
ently, the kinds of exegesis Irenaeus has already enumerated. After the 
newcomers have engaged in such a process of spiritual inquiry, they may 
be told that now, having become mature Chrisüans, they are ready for 
the ritual of apolutrósis. At this point, various teachers offer to initiate peo- 
ple into their own circles, using a wide variety of ritual practices for this 
purpose, inviüng believers to move beyond the "common" ecclesiastical 
community into their own esoteric circles. 

Irenaeus explains that there is no single way to characterize such rit- 
ual. Since "their tradition (faradosis) concerning. apolutrósis 1s invisible and 
incomprehensible," its form is not fixed, and "every one of them transmits 
it in his own way."** *Some," Irenaeus says, 


... enact a kind of initiation into the mysteries (uyvotayoytav &nvceAo0o1t) with 
certain words they pronounce over those being initiated, and claim that what 
they are celebrating is a spiritual marriage; but others bring the initiates to 
water, and, baptizing them speak as follows: *in the name of the unknown 
Father of all being; into Truth, the mother of all things; into the one who 
descended upon Jesus (the Spirit); into unity, redemption, and communion 
with the powers."9^ 


Irenaeus reports that still others "repeat certain Hebrew words," and he 
claims to report such invocations along with translations. Next he reports 
a series of response formulae taught to initiates in preparation for some 
forms of apolutrósis ritual. He describes how, after the liturgical dialogue 
concludes and the initiate is baptized, the bystanders unanimously pro- 


? 


nounce the "peace," and the initiate is anointed with balsam. Yet others, 


he says, unlike the groups mentioned so far, claim that rebaptizing the ini- 


for example, IV.26.2. et quocunque loco (colligunt): should we translate they assemble 
*anywhere whatever"? Certainly she is right to point out that Irenaeus does not call 
himself bishop, nor, as my 1979 writing suggested, does he demand to supervise all 
meetings. But what he does claim—the leadership authority of the true teacher—is, 
I suggest, not separable from liturgical and ecclesiastical authority; at least, Irenaeus 
doesn't seem to think so; see, for example, IV.18-33 (and references from pp. 31-38 of 
this paper). 

$9? Adv. haer. III.15.2. 

?* T[bid., L21.1. 

9 Tbid., 1.21.3. 

66 ''he two formulae he records here, however, are not in Hebrew, nor does his 
report of their meaning correspond to his translation. These terms may intend to con- 
vey the names of supernatural *powers"—-either those from whom apolutrósis is sought, 
or those who are thought to convey it. 
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tiate is superfluous, and so enact afolutrósis simply through invocations and 
anointing. Still others, Irenaeus tells us, reject even these practices, declar- 
ing that since "recognition (yvóoig) of the ineffable greatness" is itself "the 
complete apolutrósis," no physical elements or acts are needed to convey 
it. Finally, Irenaeus describes yet another form of the rite that combines 
invocations with anointment and a ritual dialogue, in order to effect afo- 
lutrósis from the lower powers, and restoration to those above.9?? 

Several texts discovered at Nag Hammadi offer evidence that corrobo- 
rates many elements in Irenaeus! account, suggesting that he had, indeed, 
carefully investigated various forms of ntual practiced among Valentinian 
groups. Ihe Gospel of Phuhp, for example, often refers to a rite (mysterion) 
called nymphios (Coptic HA IOC), and so imaged as a spiritual marriage.9? 
Yet this author's allusions to 2ymphios remain so impressionisüc that schol- 
ars variously have suggested idenüfying it as a separate "gnostic" ritual; as 
an interpretation of baptism, chrism and eucharist; or (as I tend to think 
is more likely in the case of the Gospel of Philip) as the whole process through 
which a Christian who is spiritually. "mature" receives these sacraments 
(mysteria). As for the invocations Irenaeus wrongly supposes are Hebrew 
words, I know of no exact parallels among the Nag Hammadi texts; but 
comparing them with the wide range of nomina sacra that occur in invocatory 
passages in such texts as 7/7 Gospel to the Egyptians may prove instructive.! 

Most intriguing, perhaps, are partial parallels to Irenaeus! various accounts 
of serial response formulae taught to initiates in preparation for afolutrósis." 
According to one of Irenaeus! accounts, the initiate first identifies himself 
in terms of his spiritual paternity ("I am a son from the preexistent 
Father . . .), then tells whence he came (*I derive origin—genos—from the 
preexistent . ..") and where he is going ("I am going to the place where 
I belong, whence I came"). Such answers seem to respond to a stock set 


?? Adv. haer. L.21.4. 

9 'lThe Latin text suggests that this latter rite was performed on those who were 
dying, but the evidence is far from clear; see Adv. haer. 1.21.6. 

$* [ am grateful to Michael Stone for pointing out the variant in 4 Ezra 7:26. 

7 For discussion, references, and citations, see E. Pagels, Ritual in the Gospel of 
Philip," in: J.D. Turner and A. McGuire, 7he .Nag Hammadi Library Afler. Fifly Years 
(Leiden, 1995), 280-291; see also the impressive study by J. Turner, Ritual in Sethianism," 
delivered at the SBL meeting in November, 2000. 

"' See, for example, J. Sevrin, Le Dossier Baptismal Séthien: Études sur la sacramentaire gnos- 
tique (Canada, 1986), 94-110. 

7? Adv. haer. 1.21.3 and 6. 
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of questions—questions that could serve the archons of government, as 
appropriate to a local border patrol as to interrogation at a trial—but 
which religious groups apparently adopted into various forms of initiation 
ritual. Clement of Alexandria attests that followers of the teacher Theodotus 
used a corresponding set of questions in baptism. So, according to Clement, 
"they say" that the initiate not only receives "the bath, but also the gno- 
sis of who we were, what we have become, whence we came, whither we hasten," and 
comes to understand the process of afolutrósis (nó0gv Xotpooue0o) as well as 
the disünction between ordinary birth and baptismal rebirth. (ti yévvnoisg, «i 
&voyévvnoig).? However enacted, Irenaeus says that such Christians "say 
that it is necessary for those who have received complete understanding 
(veAeíav yvÀow) to come to be reborn (àvoyeyevvnuévoy into the power 
which is above all things.""* 

The author of the Gospel of Philip concurs: through this mysterion, *we 
are born again...through the holy spirit? (Jn 3:5).? Because this Gospel 
offers an illuminating example of one teacher's understanding of afolutró- 
515—0ne based on exegesis of the Gospel of John, among other sources—we 
briefly sketch a summary of an earlier, detailed discussion.'? Unlike Irenaeus' 
account of what the "followers of Ptolemy" teach, however, the author of 


5 


this gospel neither denigrates "first baptism," nor indicates any knowledge 


of a "higher" or distinct baptismal ritual." When Philip? speaks of bap- 


7^ Excerbta ex Theodoto 76.3. Intriguingly, 7e Gospel of Thomas has "the living Jesus" 
instruct his followers about a similar set of questions they will be asked: first, "Where 
did you come from?" (N'T&.TErhUKQOILl€ €803); next, "Who are you?" (N'TQITI JI€), and 
finally, *What is the sign of your father in you?" (Ov Jl€ JUAG.€II ATJUETIEROT €TON 
TH'VTIO, and instructs them in the answers they are to give, probably in a baptismal 
ritual; for discussion of the context, see J.Z. Smith, *The Garments of Shame," HR 5 
(1966), 217-238; for an alternate view, A. de Conick and J. Fossum, *Stripped Before 
God: A New Interpretation of Logion 37 in the Gospel of Thomas, i VC 45 (1991) 
123-50; see also E. Pagels, *Exegesis of Genesis 1 in the Gospels of Thomas and John," 
JBL 118,3 (1999), 477-9. For similar lists of questions, although not placed in an obvi- 
ously ritual context, see I Apoc Jas 33-34; Apoc Paul 23; Gos Mary 15.10-17.7. 

^ Adv. haer. L.21.2. 

^ G Phil 69.4-14. 

? E. Pagels, *Ritual in the Gospel of Philip," in J. Turner, A. McGuire, 7e .Nag 
Hammadi Library After Fifly Years: Proceedings of the 1995 Society of Biblical Literature Commemoration 
(Brill, 1997), 280-291. 

?' See M. Desjardins, *Baptism in Valentinianism," paper delivered at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the SBL, Boston, 1987, especially 18-22; see, too, the detailed summary of evi- 
dence presented by E. Thomasson at the Annual Meeting of the SBL, Nashville, 2000. 

? In using such a shorthand term to designate the author of this text, we do not, 
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tism, so far as we can tell, he seems to have in mind the kind of rite. to 
which sources as diverse as the Didache and Justn's Apology refer. Yet Philip 
does criticize the way that "some" Christians practice baptism, saying that 
these may serve to bind people to the cosmic powers, instead of releasing 
them, because such believers are *in error" concerning rebtrih and. resurrec- 
tion. So, Philip explains, "some say that Mary conceived through the Holy 
Spirit; they are in error."? Thus Philip castigates those who believe that 
Jesus! birth. derived its significance from its uniqueness, a miraculous event 
in which a woman conceived by parthenogenesis. Instead, Philip explains, 
Christ's vmgin birth and. his resurrection, far from being unique events, are 
actually paradigms for the experience of everyone who undergoes baptism 
and receives the Holy Spirit. Thus, just as Jesus was born, as we are, from 
human parents, from Joseph and Mary, so also he was spiritually born from 
the Father in heaven and from "the virgin who descended" to earth, that 
is, the Holy Spirit. Christ, then, established the paradigm, so that those 
who follow in his path might come to be born, as he was, "through the 
Holy Spirit" in baptism (]n 3:5f.). So, Philip explains, ^when we became 
Christians we came to have both a father and mother," now becoming, 
like Christ himself, children of the heavenly Father and the Holy Spirit. 
Philip declares, however, that people he designates as "the apostles and 
the apostolic ones" err, since they remain oblivious of—or offended by— 
this mysterion. Such people interpret Jesus birth and resurrection as if they 
happened only to Am and not to ourselves as well. Offening another exam- 
ple, Philip takes up a second issue that Christians dispute—this time, con- 
cerning resurrection. Here again, Philip envisions a direct analogy between 
Christ's experience and that of the initiate. Against those who take resur- 
rection as a unique event in which Christ died and then rose bodily from 
the dead, Philip invokes Pauline passages to explain that those who receive 
the spirit in. baptism thus also receive "resurrection" and "redemption" 
(apolutrósis). Then, apparently responding to those who insist that resurrec- 
tion means "resurrection of the flesh," Philip agrees that of course one 
must rise "in this flesh," since, he says, in this world "everything exists in 
it." But, he continues, what does "flesh" mean? To answer this, he quotes 
approvingly a saying attributed to Jesus in the Gospel of john ("Whoever 
shall not eat my flesh and drink my blood does not have life in him" Jn 


of course, presume that someone named Philip, much less the apostle mentioned in the 
New 'T'estament gospels, actually served as its author. 
? G Phil 55.24-25. 
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6:53) and interprets the verse in the context of eucharisüc practice: His 
flesh 1s the /ogos, and his blood is the holy spirit. Whoever has received these 
has food and drink." 'Thus Philip indicates how his perspective differs 
from that of Christians such as Irenaeus, who regards Jesus' divine birth 
and his resurrection as unique, revelatory events that insure salvation for 
the rest of humankind. Philip, on the contrary, declares that one who 
receives the Holy Spirit while being initiated through the sacramental 
process that includes baptism, eucharist, and chrism may become "no longer 
a Chrisaan, but a Christ (XpICTOC, anointed one)."*! 

Challenging such theology, Irenaeus charges that what apolutrósis really 
means is something very different: namely, that Satan has inspired these 
so-called "spiritual teachers" to "deny that baptism 1s rebirth unto. God, and to 
renounce the whole faith." By deprecaüng what they hold in common with 
other believers, and by "initiating" people into various subgroups, such 
Chrisüans may create potentially innumerable schisms throughout Chrisüan 
groups worldwide, as well as in each congregation. For, Irenaeus continues, 


They call those who belong to the church "common," and "ecclesiasüc". .. . and 
?f anyone gies himself up to them like a little sheeb, and follows out their practice and 
their apolutrósis, such a person is so elated that he imagines he .... has already 
entered within the "fullness of God" .. . and goes strutting around with a supe- 
ror expression on his face, with all the pomposity of a cock.? 


Irenaeus concludes that "no recüficaton of the church could possibly 
compensate" for the way that these would-be reformers actually "cut in 
pieces and destroy the great and glorious body of Christ."?* According to 
Irenaeus, for Valenünian Christians, what actually *makes the difference" 
then, between ordinary believers and spiritual Christians is apolutrósis. But 
Irenaeus sees the same ritual very differently: it s apolutrósis that "converts" 
genuine Christians into heretics. 

Yet Irenaeus realizes that to vanquish these most insidious of heretics, 
he has to go much farther than he has in his first book, in which, as he 
summarizes in the preface to book two, 


9 G Phil 71,5-10. 

?! G Phil 68,26. 

?? Adv. haer. 1.21.1. 

55 Ibid., IILI.15.2. Harvey suggests that the Greek text read as follows: ... tiv to0tov 
&xoAovÜtav xoi tijv to0tov droAotpociv t£tUxnKic. 


** bid. IV.33.7. 
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...We have shown that all these heretics, taking their initiative from Simon, 
introduced impious and irreligious doctrines (dogmata) . . . and we set forth. their 
apolutrósis (redemptionem), and in what way the initiate. those whom they. "berfect^, as 
well as their invocations (note on trans: Harvey reconstructs rpooptioetg) and their sacra- 
ments (mystéria). 


And although, as noted above, Irenaeus adopts whatever available polem- 
ical strategies he finds useful, the most effective are those he innovates. 
How, then, does Irenaeus himself join hermeneutical and ritual practice in 
order to counter what he regards as such threats to church unity? 

As we have seen, Irenaeus' first response was to declare that one must 
"hold unmoving in his heart the rule of truth which he received through 
baptism," and to proceed immediately to enumerate what he claimed were 
universally accepted elements of "the church's faith." Many church histo- 
rians, following Harnack, have assumed that this "rule of faith" consisted 
of some kind of creed, or, as Seeberg asserted, of certain catechetical for- 
mulae.? Yet tactics that may have been developed to weed out Marcion's 
followers from the churches proved useless against Valentinians. As van 
den Eynde has shown, Irenaeus recognized that Valentinian Christians 
could—and did—receive the same kind of baptism and "confess the same 
faith." How, then, could he persuade believers that their *common" bap- 
üsm, far from being merely the preliminary step, actually effects, in his 
words, "rebirth to God," and conveys not just elementary teaching, but, 
indeed, the "whole faith"? 

lo accomplish this, Irenaeus sets out to reformulate the canon of truth? 
and so to reestablish the truth of the faith received in baptism. And although 
he says that he himself has no need for "that series of proofs ( probationem) 
which may be derived from the writings of the Lord (ex scripturis Dominicis)" 
that figure so prominently in Valentinian theology, nevertheless, "lest I be 
thought to avoid them," he declares that he intends to devote a special 
book to setting forth "proofs" from these "these divine scriptures"— proofs 
that, he says, should satisfy *all those who love truth."?9 

As he opens this "special book," volume three of his treatise, Irenaeus 
intends, first of all, to limit the sources of revelation by outruling recourse 
to what he calls *innumerable apocryphal and illegitimate writings"? that 
his opponents often invoke, along with their alleged access to "secret 


5 For references, see note 51 above. 
*9 Adv. haer. 1I.25.3. 
9? Ibud., 1.20.1. 
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revelation" orally transmitted by Paul (or any of the apostles).9 "Then, in 
order to control which of many Christian wriüngs legitimately convey "the 
gospel"9—that is, the living, oral preaching which the apostles proclaimed 
in common—-lrenaeus takes the bold step of defining the "fourformed 
gospel" as the whole constellation of truth supported by four "pillars," 
which are, he explains, the written gospel accounts attributed to Matthew, 
Luke, Mark, and fohn.? 

But Irenaeus is well aware that taking this step—so crucial to the devel- 
opment of what Christians in later generations would call the *New 
lestament canon"—would not suffice to curb Valenünian Christians "hereü- 
cal" practices of exegesis and afolutrósis. Nothing demonstrates this more 
clearly than what he set forth as his prime example of "evil" exegesis, the 
Commentary on the Gospel of John often attributed to Ptolemy. Did Irenaeus 
know that Heracleon, another prominent disciple of Valentinus, had writ- 
ten what 1s, so far as we know, the earliest known Commentary on. John's 
gospel, and that other Valenünian Christians, including the authors of 
such major works as the Gospel of Philip, the Gospel of Truth, and the Tripartite 
Tractate interpreted John as well? Perhaps so, for he says that he has read 
"some of their Commentaries."?? Certainly he acknowledges that those who 
"make copious use" of the Gospel of John are precisely those he intends to 
expose as heretics— Valentinus and his disciples.? 

Irenaeus may have realized, too, that many of his fellow believers might 
regard the Gospel of fohn as problematc, even suspect." Perhaps he knew 


$5 Adv. haer. III.3.2f. 

9? Ibid., II.11.9: For an excellent discussion of the use of the term euangelion in. Adv. 
haer., — A. Reed, *Evoyy£Avov: Orality, Textuality, and the Christian Truth in Irenaeus 
Adversus haereses^, Vig. Chr. 56 (2002), 11-46. 

?' Ibid. IIL.11.8. For a fine discussion of Irenaeus! use of the Gospel of Malthetw, see 
DJ. Bingham, /renaeus? Use of Matthews Gospel in Adversus Haereses (Louvain/Peeters, 1998). 

?! See, for example, A. Orbe, Hacia la primera theologia de la procesion. del verbo. Estudios 
Valentiniaanos Volume 1.1 (Rome, 1958); E. Pagels, 7Ae Gospel of John tn Gnostic Exegesis 
(Fortress, 1973). 

? Adv. haer. I, Praef. 

? Here again, evidence from Nag Hammadi supports his contention. Such major 
Valentinian texts as the Gospel of Truth, the Gospel of Philip, and the Tripartte Tractate, all 
draw extensively on the Gosfel of John. A variety of other Nag Hammadi texts also make 
use of the Gospel of John; Karen King argues, for example, in a fascinating forthcom- 
ing monograph, that the Afocryphon of John is written to extend and interpret the Gospel 


of john. 
** Note the discussion of this gospel in Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy, 185-190. 
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that this gospel was either not known——or, so far as we know, not acknowl- 
edged—by his own teacher, Polycarp of Smyrna, nor by the revered mar- 
tyr, Ignatius of Antioch, nor, for that matter, by his mentor, Justin Martyr. 
Irenaeus! contemporary, the Roman Christian Gaius, charged that the 
Gospel of john was actually written by the heretic Cerinthus. Yet introduc- 
ing the Johannine gospel into circles of *ecclesiasücal" Christians apparently 
was not an innovation on Irenaeus! part. Some years earlier, another of 
Justin's students, the Syrian Tatian, had included it with the synoptcs and 
other sources into his synthesis of gospel traditions. Irenaeus himself treats 
it as part of the tradition he received from his home community in Asia 
Minor, telhing us that John, the disciple of the Lord," wrote this gospel 
while he was living in Ephesus, a man revered by many behevers, includ- 
ing Polycarp." Irenaeus notes, too, that Chrisaans sympathetic to the con- 
troversial new prophecy" movement apparently drew upon this gospel's 
promise of the coming "Paraclete."?? 

What, then, impels Irenaeus to join the Gospel of john with the much 
more widely accepted synoptics and to claim it as an indispensable element 
of what he calls the "fourformed gospel"? And while he admits that john 
was written only after Matthew, Mark, and Luke (and so has the least claim 
to antiquity, why does he place it not (as Christians did later) as the fourth 
gospel, but instead as the first and foremost pillar of the "the church's gospel"??? 
Irenaeus says that this gospel deserves its exalted position because John— 
and John alone—proclaims Christ's 


... original, powerful, and glorious generation from the Father, thus declar- 
ing, 'In the beginning was the /ogos, and the /ogos was with God, and the /ogos 
was God (Jn 1:1-2). Also, fall things were made through him (the /ogos) and 
without him nothing was made (]n 1:3). 


Astonishingly, Irenaeus declares that it 1s the Gospel of fohn—and espe- 
cially the prologue—that establishes the canon of truth. Irenaeus clearly 


?» See, for example, the discussion by H. Koester in Ancient Christian. Gospels, 360-402. 

9 | am grateful to Annette Reed for reminding me that despite the title that later 
Christians would give to his attempted harmonization of gospel sources (Dxatesseron), 
Tatian seems to have used at least one other gospel as well; his was clearly not a "four- 
formed gospel." 

?/ Adv. haer. IIL3.4. 

?9 Adv. haer. IIL11.9. 

? Note animal symbolism in Adv. haer. IIL11.8; cf Campenhausen's discussion, 197- 
198. 
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identifies himself with "John, the disciple of the Lord" to whom he attrib- 
utes this gospel, when he says that John actually wrote his gospel for the 
same purpose that he himself now writes his own treatise—namely, to 
expose "heretics," to confound those who propagate "falsely so-called gno- 
sis," and above all *o establish the canon of truth in the church." But to make 
such a case, Irenaeus first has to establish the hermeneutical principle 
through which one can read this gospel—or any gospel— "without error." 

Irenaeus declares that his own chosen strategy is to turn this favorite 
source of Valentinian Christians against them: "I will prove them wholly 
in error by means of this very gospel.""! To do so, he boldly reformu- 
lates the "canon of truth" using precisely the terminology and concepts he 
finds in the Gospel of John. Yo understand "the church's gospel" rightly, 
Irenaeus declares, one must recognize God, /ogos, and Jesus Christ as onto- 
logically equivalent. Because he manages to find this theological principle 
in the Gospel of john, Irenaeus places this gospel, despite its appropriation 
by Valentinian Christians, as the first of the four gospels. This "canon of 
truth," amplified in third and fourth century creeds, thus will become— 
together with the Gospel of John from which he forges 1t—the lens through 
which behevers henceforth are to interpret not only "the gospel" but all 
of "the scriptures." 

For immediately after exposing and denouncing the practice of afolutró- 
515, Irenaeus borrows the language of Jn 1:1-3 to paraphrase and revise 
what he calls the "canon of truth." Here he imnvokes Jn 1:3 as his second 
"proof text", following Psalm 33:6, in order to lend the authority of the 
Jewish Bible to his reading of the Johannine prologue: 


For we hold the canon of truth, that is, that there is one God all powerful, who 
crealed. all. things. through his logos (cf. Jn. 1:3), and fashioned and created from 
what was not all things that are. Thus says the Scripture: By the /ogos of the 
Lord were the heavens established . . . (Psalm 33:6) and, again, (all things were 
made by him, and without him nothing was made (Jn 1:3).'? 


Like his Valentinian opponent, then, Irenaeus treats the Johannine pas- 
sages as "Scripture" holding equal authority with that of the passage from 
the Psalms. But while the Valentinian exegete seems to understand God, 
logos, and Jesus Christ as characterzing descending levels of divine ema- 
nation, Irenaeus, on the contrary, insists on their virtual equivalence. As 


1990 Adv. haer. III.11.1. 
19! Adv. haer. IIL.11.6. 
10 Adv. haer. I.22.1. 
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Irenaeus reads the prologue, then, John radically identifies the /ogos with 
the "God above all," on the one hand, and, on the other, with "Jesus 
Christ who dwelt among us." So, Irenaeus explains, John proclaims 


... One God all powerful and one Christ Jesus, through whom all things 
came into being' (1:3), he says, (the same one Son of God (1:14); the same one 
only begotten (1:14; 1:18); the same one Maker of all things (1:3); the same one 
true light enlightening everyone' (1:9); the same one Creator of all things (1:3); 
the same one fcoming to his own' (1.11) the same one that *became flesh, and 
dwelt among us' (1:14). 


Irenaeus' bold exegesis, then, interprets Christ Jesus as the one 'though 
whom all things came into being,' and declares that this same Christ Jesus 
is himself *maker of all things' and 'Creator of the universe. As we shall 
see, Irenaeus will go on to apply this "canon" to his reading of the Jewish 
Bible, with starting results. 

As we noted, Irenaeus insists that this is precisely what distinguishes 
John from the synoptic evangelists, and elevates his gospel above theirs. 
For the gospel wnrtings more widely recognized by various Christian groups 
throughout the world—the Gospel of Matthew, as well as the gospels of Luke 
and Mark—proclaim Jesus to be Messiah, Son of God, Son of Man. As is 
well known, such epithets variously characterize Jesus! divinely given sta- 
tus; but they stop far short of idenüfying him with God, much less as God. 
But Irenaeus takes the Gospel of John—and in particular, its prologue—to 
do precisely that. Specifically, his reformulated "canon of truth" allows him 
to apply what the prologue says of the /ogos directly to Jesus Christ, so 
that the two become virtually identical, even interchangeable. So, as noted 
above, Irenaeus declares that John 1s speaking of fesus Christ in the pro- 
logue's opening verses: 


The Gospel of John xelates ( Jesus Christ's) original, powerful, and glorious gen- 
eration from the Father, thus declaring, */n the beginning was the logos, and the 
logos was with God, and the logos was God'.... also, all things were made through 
him, and without him nothing was made. (1:1-3).9* 


It is because he believes that John sets forth this "canon of truth" that 
Irenaeus insists on. welding the Gospel of john with the synopücs to form 
that "four-formed gospel." Henceforth Irenaeus repeatedly and emphatically 
arüculates the "canon of truth" in Johannine language: 


105 Adv. haer. 1.9.2-3. 
!^* Tbid., III.11.8. 
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John, the disciple of the Lord . . . intending through the gospel. ...to remove 
error....and confound those teaching faísely so-called gnosis (I "lim 1:4) and 
persuade them that there is only one God, who made all things through his logos 
(Jn 1:3)... desiring to put an end to (false) doctrines, and 1o establish the canon 
of truth in the church—that there is one God. all powerful, who made all things by his 
logos (Jn 1:3), showing at the same time, that through the logos, through whom God 
created all things (Jn. 1:3) he also bestowed salvation . . . thus began his teaching in 
the gospel: 4n the beginning was the logos and the logos was with God and the logos 
was God. The same was in the beginning with. God. All things were made through. him, 
and without him nothing was made. What was made was life in him, and the life was 
the light of humanity. And. the light shines in. the darkness, and the darkness did not. com- 
prehend i? (Jn. 1:1-5).9 


As we shall see when we turn to the fourth book of his treatise, Irenaeus" 
insistence on separating Jesus Christ from the rest of humanity and declar- 
ing him to be essentially God manifest, opened radically new ways of inter- 
pretüng the Hebrew Bible. Valenünian theologians, on the contrary, place 
Jesus Christ together with ourselves on the human side of this equation. 
Thus they take as the basic premise of their theology in general, and of 
Johannine exegesis in particular, the premise that the human mind, or con- 
sciousness, bears some analogy to the divine. From this premise Valentinian 
Christians infer that one may, by invesügating and exploring one's own 
experience, discover intimations of truth about God. Thus, Irenaeus says, 
when Valentinian Chrisüians interpret the Gospel of john, they assume that 
by exploring the function of nous or logos in human experience, one may 
discover truths about the divine nous or logos. 

Irenaeus, however, chastises such theologians, accusing them of mistak- 
ing for theology what is only their own projection. Every one of them, he 
charges, only projects what he invents into the Scriptures, "each one seek- 
ing to validate his own opinions."'? When they discuss the nature of logos, 
"they rashly form conjectures about God as if they had discovered some- 
thing amazing when they claim that /ogos was produced by nous." Everyone 
understands, he says, "that this may logically be affirmed with respect to 
human experience," but, he insists, human experience offers no accurate 
analogue to divine being: 


... thus it 1s that heaping together with a kind of plausibility all human emo- 
tions, mental exercises, and formation of intentions, and utterances of words, 


15 Loc. cit, IILI1.I. 
1? Adv. haer. IL13.10. 
17 Tbid., 11.13.8. 
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they have lied with no plausibility at all against God. For they ascribe the 
things that happen to human beings, and whatever they recognize themselves 
as experiencing, to the divine /ogos.'?? 


Were their assumptions true, Irenaeus continues, we would have no need 
of revelation; indeed, *the coming of the Lord will appear unnecessary and 
useless, if he did, indeed, come intending to tolerate and preserve each 
person's ideas concerning God." 

Irenaeus intends his own exegesis of John's gospel to demonstrate the 
opposite: that God—and Jesus Christ, who manifests God on earth—wholly 
transcends human modes of thought and experience. Against Ptolemy and 
his disciples, who (like the author of the Gospel of Philip, assume a certain 
kinship (syngenta) between Jesus Christ and those who are spiritual, Irenaeus 
sets forth a detailed exegetical argument to prove that Jesus" transcendence 
sets him apart from the rest of humanity: 


I have shown from the scriptures that no one of all the sons of Adam 1s, in hus 
own righi, called *God^ or named *Lord.? But that He 1s himself; and in his own night . . . 
beyond all men who ever lived, God, and Lord, and Eternal King, and Onlybegotten, and 
Incarnate Logos, is proclaimed by all the prophets, the apostles, and by the 
Spirit itself, may be seen by all who have attained to even a modicum of truth.'? 


Irenaeus goes on to invoke passages from John's gospel to refute "those 
who say that ( Jesus) was a mere human being, begotten by Joseph." Those 
who say such things, he warns, 


... prove themselves ungrateful to the */ogos of God, who became flesh ( Jn 1:14) 
for them,' and lack the freedom John's Jesus promised when he said, ^f the 
Son makes you free, you shall be truly fre? (Jn 7:36).''9 


Besides showing that Jesus' "spiritual generation" was wholly unlike ordi- 
nary human birth, Irenaeus believes that John's gospel also proves how 
utterly unlike ourselves he was in death. As Jesus alone was born miraculously 
from a virgin, so Jesus alone of the whole human race was resurrected 
corporeally, and taken bodily into heaven. So, he points out from Johannine 
passages, this gospel tells how Jesus "rose in the substance of flesh, and 
pointed out to his disciples the. mark of the nails and. the wound in. his side". ( ]n 
20:20-25).!! 


!^ Tbid,, II.13;3; ILI.13.10. 
!? Tbid,, III.19.2. 

!? Tbid,, III.19.1. 

I! Adv. haer. V.7.l. 
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As we noted, besides requiring those who rightly interpret "the church's 
gospel" to maintain this high Christology, Irenaeus! Johannine "canon of 
truth? enables him to find the presence of Jesus in the Jewish Bible, wher- 
ever allusion is made to God's word or God's manifestation. So, Irenaeus 
explains, the divine presence that the prophet Ezekiel envisioned surrounded 
by angels and worshipped in heaven was none other than "the /ogos, the 
Maker of all things ( Jn. 1:1-3), *He who sits enthroned upon the cherubim 
and contains all things; He who was made flesh, and dwelt among us (n 
1:13).^?!? As noted above, Irenaeus did not invent such exegesis of the 
Hebrew Bible; others before him, like the author of the Letter of Barnabas, 
had heard Jesus speak through the mouths of the prophets. Yet Irenaeus' 
formulation of the "canon of truth" enables him to interpret Biblical pas- 
sages in ways that are more radical and more systematic than those of his 
predecessors. Irenaeus' appropriation of Valentinian techniques of Scriptural 
proofs would become, too, for his orthodox successors, an enormously 
effecüve arsenal for theological controversy. 

Irenaeus devotes, indeed, the fourth book of his treatise to interpreüng 
the Hebrew Bible, frequently invoking passages from John to demonstrate 
the identification of /ogos with Jesus Christ. Irenaeus takes Jn 5:26-27, for 
example, as proof that "the writings of Moses are the words of Christ, as 
he himself declared to the Jews, '/f you had believed Moses . . . you would have 
believed me! (Jn. 5:46-47)."? Furthermore, he continues, Jesus! words to 
"the Jews" 1n Jn 8:56 ("Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day, and he saw 
it, and was glad") demonstrates that "all who have known God since the 
beginning... have known him through the /ogos." Irenaeus specifies that 
this means not only since the incarnation, but "throughout all time,"!!* 
since, Jesus claimed the divine name of the God revealed to the patriarchs 
when he said, 5... before Abraham was, 1 am" (]n 8:58)? Both covenants, 
then, reveal *one and the same God. This, then, is our Lord, the /ogos of 
God." Irenaeus declares repeatedly that Jesus! words in Jn 14:6-5 ("7 am 
the way, the truth, and the life?) show that the patriarchs, like Moses and the 
prophets, knew God through the /ogos.!* Irenaeus goes on to say that 


I1? Adv. haer. IV.20.9-10. 

!5 Adv. haer. IV.2.3. 

!* Loc. cit, IV.7.2; see also IV.7. 

!5 Tbid., IV.13.3. 

!I* Cf. Abraham, see, for example, Adv. haer. IV.7.3; IV. 7.1; IV.5.3; in regard to 
Isaiah, IV.2.6. 
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——À John appropriately relates what the Lord said to the Jews, *You search 
the Scribtures, in which you think you have eternal life . . . and you are not willing to come 
unto me..." (Jn 5:39-40) and "For :f you had believed Moses, you would also have 
believed me, because he wrote about me" ( Jn 5:46), saying this, no doubt, because 
the Son of God is implanted everywhere throughout his scriptures; at one 
time, indeed, speaking with Abraham, when about to eat with him; at another 
tme with Noah, giving him the dimensions (of the ark); at another time, 
bringing down judgement upon the Sodomites; and again, when he becomes 
visible, and directs Jacob on his journey (see, for example, Gen. 17:13 and 
31.1:1) and speaks with Moses from the bush (Ex 3:4). 


Finally, Irenaeus! reformulated "canon of truth" allows him to find the 
presence of Jesus Christ—as logos of God, or as *Lord"—even in Genesis 2, 
where the creation account refers to "the Lord God." Here again, Johannine 
passages facilitate his exegesis. Irenaeus takes John 9 as a direct parallel 
to Genesis 2, so that, he says, just as the creation account relates that "the 
Lord took clay from the earth, and formed man" (Gen 2:7), so the Gospel 
of John tells how "the Lord also spat on the ground and made clay, and 
smeared it upon the eyes" of the blind man. Thus, he concludes, just as 
"the /ogos of God forms us in the womb (Jer 1:5)," so, according to John 
9, *the same /ogos formed the power of sight in him who had been blind 
from birth." In such exegesis, Jesus Christ becomes the manifest form of 


God: 


... for the Creator of the world 1s truly the logos of God; and this is our Lord, who 
in the last times was made flesh, existing in this world, and who in an invisi- 
ble way contains al] things that were made ( Jn 1:3) and is inherent in the whole 
creation, since the /ogos of God governs and arranges all things; and there- 
fore *he came to his own" (Jn 1:11) in a visible manner, and *was made flesh" 
(Jn 1:14) and was hung upon the cross . . .''? 


Irenaeus did not, of course, invent such high Christology, nor did the 
Johannine evangelist. Such evidence as the *Christ hymn" that Paul quotes 
in Philippians 2:5-11—to say nothing of Pliny's interrogation of believers 
who, he reported, "sing a hymn to Christ as to a god"—shows that such 
formulations were known and accepted in some early Christian groups. 
Yet Irenaeus! determination to overthrow Valentinian Christianity impels 
him to draw out clearly and so to emphasize the soteriological and eccle- 
siastical implications of such Christological hermeneutics. 


!7 fbid., IV.10.1. 
!^ Ibid, V.15.3. 
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From such exegetical discussion Irenaeus draws practical conclusions 
about the divisions that, in his view, are troubling Christian churches. Who, 
he asks, worships God rnightly—and who worships God wrongly? Here 
Johannine passages serve, in the first place, to show that the Jews have 


ec 


been superseded, since, he says, *"... one can be saved in no other way 
from the wound of the old serpent... except by believing in him who, 
being 'bfled up! (]n 3:14)... 'draws all to himself? (Jn 12:33).^? Such pas- 


sages "prove," for him, that 


...the Jews have departed from God, in not receiving his /ogos, but imagin- 
ing that they could know the Father ... without the /ogos, being ignorant of 
that God who spoke in human form to Abraham (Deum nescientes eum. qui in. figura 
locutus est humana ad Abraham . . .) and then to Moses.'? 


Then, having disinherited the Jews, Irenaeus explains that "the Lord" 
subsequently entrusted the priesthood instead to "his disciples," when he 
"took bread ... and gave thanks, and said, *This is my body," and the cup 
likewise ... he confessed to be his blood," thus teaching them "the obla- 
&on of the new covenant, which the church has received from the apostles."!?! 
What this means, Irenaeus concludes, is that now "this pure oblation only 
the. church. offers—not the Jews ... nor any of the assemblies (synagogae) of the 
heretics." 

Irenaeus anücipates the objection he expects from his Christian audience: 
what would make the eucharist, offered according to Christ's teaching, 
"gmpure" when celebrated by Valentinian Christians? Irenaeus argues that 


their characterization of Jesus is inconsistent with the sacrament they offer: 


... how can they be consistent with themselves, when they say that the bread 
which they eucharize is the body of their Lord, and the cup is his blood, if 
they do not call him the son of the creator of the world, that is, his /ogos . . .??? 


Immediately thereafter, he switches the topic to resurrection, charging 
that the Valenünians' view of resurrection clashes with *the church's" 
understanding of the eucharist. For, he says, while followers of Valentinus 


!I? Adv. haer. IV.2.3. 

!? Ibid., IV.7.4. 

P?! Adv. haer. IV.17.5. 

77? Adv. haer. IV.18.4. Note that Irenaeus apparently uses here the same term as he 
had in I1I.15.2 and IV.26.1 (se colliguntur/synagontai) to characterize the "meetings" 
of Valenunian Chrstians. 

75 Tbid,, IV.18.4. 
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cite I Cor 15:51 to proclaim resurrection a mystery, they take the previ- 
ous verse ("flesh and blood cannot inhent the kingdom of God, nor can 
corruption inherit incorruption") to mean that the physical corpse does not 
participate in resurrection.* But, Irenaeus declares, these *heretics" are 
wrong: just as the resurrection conjoins two unlike elements, flesh and 
spirit, so does the eucharist. Therefore he proclaims an ultimatum: 


Either Jet them change their understanding (gnómé) or let them cease offering these things. 
But our understanding (gnómé) is consistent with the eucharist, and the eucharist 
confirms our perception... proclaiming the community and union (ÁKoinónian 
kai henósin) of flesh and spirit. 


Finally Irenaeus again invokes Jn 1:14 to show that participaüng in the 
eucharistic offering is essential for salvation ("There is one God who 
redeemed us by his blood... when "/he logos was made flesh ^), since, he 
explains, the physical elements of the eucharist, joined with spirit, are what 
convey the salvation offered through Christ's flesh to ours, so that what 1s 
fleshly and human *may attain immortality."!?? 

Irenaeus ends book four proclaiming to the unwary that their eternal 
salvation depends on discriminating which presbyters are genuine, and 
which are false. He directs believers to obey certain presbyters, and to 


shun others: 


Therefore it is necessary to obey the presbyters who are in the church—those 
who have received the succession from the apostles as we have shown, and 
who have received with the episcopal succession (episcopatus successione) the sure 
charism of truth... but to hold in suspicion those who stand apart from the 
principle succession (afo [es proergoumenés diadochés) and gather in any place 
whatsoever (et quocunque loco), (regarding them) either as heretics with. evil inten- 
tions, or as schismatics, puffed up with themselves, or as hypocrites . . .'? 


Irenaeus recognizes, however, that he is not contending against an anti- 
clerical movement. On the contrary, he admits that many presbyters whose 
claims to *priestly office" look virtually identical to any others are, in fact, 
followers of Valentinus. But just as certain sons of Aaron dared to offer 


7* Note, from the article cited (note 73) that the author of the Gospel of Philip invokes 
the same verse to make a similar exegetical point. 

75 Adv. haer. IV.18.5. 

76 Adv. haer. IV.20.2: in a rather poeüc passage he explains how God's "paternal 
light" ... ut in carnem Domini nostri occurrat... et a carne eius rutila veniat in nos, 
et sic homo deveniat in incorruptelam, circumdatus paterno lumine. 


77 Adv. haer. IV.26.1. 
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incense and *unholy fire" upon the altar of God, and were consumed by 
God's wrath (Lev 10:1-2), so, he warns, *the heretics . . . who bring strange 
fire—that is, alien doctrines—to the altar of God shall be burned up by 
fire from heaven."'"? Since *those who are thought by many to be pres- 
byters" sometimes "serve only themselves," he says that believers must be 
careful to associate only with presbyters who worship God rightly. What 
this means, he says, 1s that they not only teach "sound doctrines" but that, 


129 


together with the *order of priesthood" ( presbyteri ordine) ^ they also display 


"sound words and blameless conduct." 

Irenaeus concludes book four with a solemn call to judgement—and, 
apparently, to excommunication.? Recalling how God's wrath falls upon 
the Jews *who became the killers of their Lord,"?! he declares that one 
who is genuinely "a spiritual disciple" not only shall judge the followers 
of Marcion, but also "all the followers of Valentinus," since, although they 
confess the same things as other believers, they secretly subvert the faith 


132 


they claim to profess,"^ and so have become, through apostasy, sons of 


the devil.'? 

As he opens book five, Irenaeus recapitulates the theological stance that 
he intends his canon of truth to protect. His initial discussion seems to 
respond to a question. If humanity *belonged by nature to God" and was, 
indeed, created "in. God's image," how can we now have no intrinsic 
affinity with God (as the Valentinians claim we do)? Irenaeus explains that 
the original affinity between God and humankind was obliterated when 
"the apostasy" violently captured the human race and came to wholly tyr- 
annize it. Subsequently, humankind was left wholly incapable of knowing 


735 Adv haer. IV.26.2. 

779 [bid., IV.26.2: What Irenaeus means by this phrase is far from clear: what char- 
acteristics marked such an "order"? We do not know what this constituted in his time, 
just as much else about his understanding of the presbyter's role (which Eusebius says 
that he shared). In attempting to read especially books four and five with care, how- 
ever, what I see is a seamless discussion involving teaching as well as such ecclesiasti- 
cal practices as baptism and eucharist—not discrimination between these, as if each 
engaged different persons or roles. 

!? In using this word, I am not suggesüng that we know a formal practice to which 
this corresponds; rather, Irenaeus! account reads like an attempt to follow Paul's exam- 
ple, and pronounce judgement upon an erring member and "deliver him to Satan" 
while hoping for his salvation (I Cor 5.3-5). 

5! Adv. haer. IV.28.3. 

/? Adv. haer. IV.33.3. 

53 Adv. haer. IV.41.1. 
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God, apart from revelation: *in no other way could we have learned the 
things of God, unless... he logos had become flesh (Jn 1:14)."7* Only God 
himself, incarnate in human flesh, could redeem the human race "through 
his blood." Consequently, only those who partake of his body and blood 
in the eucharist thereby are restored to the "union and communion of 
God and humankind."? Finally he again contrasts the heretics, who take 
"many deviant paths" with those *who belong to the church ... who have 
received the sure tradition from the apostles." Such believers share *one 


5, 


and the same faith," observe "the same precepts," and "protect the same 
form of ecclesiasücal constitution ...in which one and the same path of 
salvation is demonstrated throughout the world."? Vividly evoking scenes 
from the book of Daniel and the Johannine Afocalppse, he leaves the reader 
with visions of final judgment, as the devil, his antichrist, and all his apos- 
tate powers," along with their human offspring, are thrown into eternal 
fire, while the heavenly Jerusalem descends to welcome "the presbyters, 
the disciples of the apostles," along with the faithful." For Irenaeus, then, 
making a difference between true Christians and those he calls "the 
Valenünians"—and choosing the path of "orthodox" faith and pracüce— 
is what ultimately makes the difference between heaven and hell. 
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GREGORY OF NYSSA ON UNIVERSALS 
BY 


RICHARD CROSS 


In this paper, I would like to consider whether or not Gregory of Nyssa 
held a collecave theory of universals: that 1s to say, that a universal 1s the 
collecaon of all individuals of such-and-such a kind. The main evidence 
in favour of such a reading of Gregory comes from De hominis opificio and 
the work found as Basil, Epistle 58, widely suspected to be by Gregory. 
Indeed, the alleged presence of a collective theory of universals in. Epistle 
36 is sometümes considered to be evidence in favour of the Gregorian 
authorship of this work. The claim that a collecave theory of universals is 
true should not be understood in this context as precluding the possibility 
of other sorts of universal too. Johannes Zachhuber, for example, has 
recently argued—largely on the basis of a reading of Epistle 38—that 
Gregory runs two distinct but not inconsistent theories alongside each other. 
Thus, according to Zachhuber, Gregory claims that a universal fAhusis or 
nature is a collection of individuals of such-and-such a kind, and that a uni- 
versal ousia or essence/substance is an item somehow shared by all indi- 
viduals of such-and-such a kind—and immanent in each individual—that 
is responsible for that individual's being an individual of a kind.! 

I shall argue that the evidence in favour of the collecüve reading of 
Gregory—evidence that has been comprehensively presented by Zachhuber— 
is remarkably thin. Indeed, I shall argue that there is good reason to sup- 
pose that Gregory wants consciously to reject such a theory. Collective 
theories of universals are most commonly associated in antiquity with Neo- 
platonists, and—in accordance with this—the details of Zachhuber's ac- 
count rely on the postulation of a distinct Neoplatonic and Peripatetic set 
of influences on Gregory. Central to Neoplatonic theories of universals is 


! Johannes Zachhuber, Human Nature in Gregory of .Nyssa: Philosophical Background and 
Theological Significance, Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae, 46 (Leiden, Boston, Cologne: 
Brill, 2000), 61-118. 
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the claim that a universal 1s disible into its particulars. I shall argue that 
Gregory persistently and deliberately rejects this claim, and instead opts 
for an immanentist theory of universals. Thus, Gregory consistently claims 
that universals are indivisible, and there is good reason for supposing 
that his target here is a Neoplatonist collective theory of universals. Much 
ink has been spilt in the attempt to work out whether the background 
to Gregory's claims about universals is Platonic or Aristotelian. There seems 
to me to be good reason to suppose that the theory defended by Gregory 
is original to him, though it would take much too much space to try to 
defend that claim here. I shall briefly consider what Basil of Caesarea has 
to say on the subject, however, since Basil makes clear that the phulosoph- 
ical problem that Gregory inhenrits is Neoplatonic, and that 1t 1s thus plau- 
sible to read Gregory's solution as deliberately opposed to the Neoplatonic 
theory. (Lhis is not to say that his opponents are not theologians. His 
opponents are indeed theologians, but they are theologians—of whatever 
stamp—who accept a collecüve theory of universal substances, and thus 
deny the applicability of the Aomoousion to a "Trinity of persons on pain of 
tritheism.) 

In what follows, I shall begin with a very brief presentation of the rel- 
evant Neoplatonic theory (secüuon 1). In section 2, I shall consider the 
development of Basil's thought on the matter, since Basil, by the mid-370s, 
is clear that the relevant opponents accept Neoplatonic collective theories 
of universals, and I shall argue that this provides good evidence for the 
relevant background to Gregory's work. In the third section, I consider 
Epistle 38? (along with De hominis opificio)? and try to show that neither work 
provides clear evidence in favour of an acceptance of a collective theory 
of universals. In the next section (section 4) I shall consider Ad Graecos* and 
Ad Ablabium? together, and in the final section I shall offer some brief the- 
ological reflections. I believe that Gregorian authorship of Epistle 58 1s likely 
though not indubitable—a matter that I consider briefly in section 3 below. 


? Basil of Caesarea, Epistulae [7 Ep.], ed. Yves Courtonne, 3 vols., Collection des 
universités de France (Paris: Belles Lettres, 1957-66), I, 81-92. 

* Gregory of Nyssa, De hominis opificio [7 Hom. op.|, PG XLIV, 125-256. 

* Gregory of Nyssa, Opera Dogmatica Minora. Part 1 (Gregori .Nysseni Opera [7 GNO], 
III/1), ed. F. Müller (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1958), III/1, 19-33. 

^ GNO, III/1, 37-57. I mention once or twice the other relevant Trinitarian work, 
Ad Eustathtium de sancta. trinitate [7 Eust.] (GNO, III/1, 3-16), though it does not contain 
such detailed discussion as the other works considered here. Translations of the vari- 
ous texts here are my own, but in preparing them I have made full use of the stand- 
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]. Philosophical background 


Understanding Gregory's theory of universals is greatly facilitated by a 
grasp of philosophical theories on this subject canvassed in the ancient 
world. So I shall in this first section present what strikes me as the rele- 
vant material. I make no claims to originality; indeed, I rely heavily in 
some of what follows on the still unsurpassed work of A. C. Lloyd on this 
topic.? By far the most important discussions on the question are Neoplatonic, 
and particularly Porphyrian—not least because it is clear to me that 
Gregory's theory is directed, probably consciously, against Porphyry's 
account./ The philosophical ideas that I discuss here are clearly found in 
Porphyry's /sagoge; and it may be supposed that this work was as popular 
in the general educational curriculum as Aristotle's Categories. 


ard versions of the various works I consider here. For 44 Ablabium [7 Ab], see William 
G. Rusch (ed.), 7Ae Trimtarian Controversy, Sources of Early Christian Thought Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1980), 149-61, Edward Rochie Hardy (ed.), Christology of the Later Fathers, 
The Library of Christian Classics, 3 (London: SCM Press, 1954), 256-67 [7 LCC], 
William Moore and H. A. Wilson (eds.), Select Writings of Gregory, Bishop of .Nyssa, A Select 
Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 2nd Series, 5 (Oxford: James Parker; New 
York: Christian Literature Company, 1893), 331*-6^ [2 NPNF]; for Ad Graecos [7 Graec.], 
see Daniel F. Stramara, *Gregory of Nyssa Ad Graecos "How It Is That We Say There Are 
Three Persons In. "The Diinity But Do .Not Say There Are Three Gods? (To The Greeks: 
Concerning the Commonality of Concepts), Greek Orthodox "Theological Review, 41 (1996), 
375-91 (pp. 381-91); for Epistle 38, see St Basil, 7e Letters, 4 vols., trans. Roy J. Deferrari, 
Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press; London: William 
Heinemann, 1926-34), I, 196-227), Maurice Wiles and Mark Santer (eds.), Documents :n 
Early Christian. Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975), 31-5 (Ep. 38. 
1-4 only) Blomfield Jackson (ed.), 7e Treatise de spnitu sancto. The Nine Homilies of. the 
Hexameron and the Letters of Saint. Basil. the. Great, A Select Library of Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers, 2nd Series, 8 (Oxford: James Parker; New York: Christian Literature 
Company, 1895), 137*-41^ [2 NPNF]; for Eust, see Gregory, NPNF, 326*-30*. For the 
convenience of readers with English but no Greek, I include page references to the var- 
ious translations. 

* A. C. Lloyd, *Neoplatonic Logic and Aristotelian Logic: I', Phronesis, | (1955-6), 58- 
79 (pp. 59-64); see too Lloyd, 7he Anatomy of .Neoplatontsm (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1990), ch. 2. For a general history of theories of universals, see Alain de Libera, Za 
querelle des universaux de Platon à la fin du Moyen Age (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1996); on 
the Neoplatonists, see pp. 103-8. De Libera neglects the theological tradition that I 
focus on here, and his treatment of the Neoplatonists is somewhat brief. 

' On Gregory's knowledge of Porphyry, see P. Courcelle, Grégoire de Nysse, lecteur 
de Porphyre', Aue des Etudes Grecques, 80 (1967), 402-6. I hope that my argument here 
provides further evidence for this. 
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The Neoplatonic desire to see overall coherence in the combination of 
Platonic and Aristotelian thought has some striking consequences, at least 
some of which in turn derive from the Peripatetic school and the Middle 
Academy. One such consequence is a general agreement about the univer- 
sal. 'The locus classicus is Simplicius, who, summanzing the commentary tra- 
diüon deriving from the Middle Academy, disünguishes (1) the universal 
that is separate from particulars—the *common cause' of these particulars' 
being the kind of things they are; (i) the nature existent in each individ- 
ual of the same kind; and (ii) the abstracted concept. Simplicius makes it 
clear that only the third of these—the concept—1is a genuine universal, a 
general item predicable of many. The first is a cause, and the second lacks 
real identity." Indeed, Ammonius of Hermeias, in his discussions of the 
matter, makes it clear that the second is just an aggregate, the collection 
of particulars, and as we shall see there is nothing atypical about this 
account of the 1 re *universal"? 

The various components of this theory can be traced to different ori- 
gins. The first—the separate universal—31s clearly Plato's forms or 1deas, 
and I will return to it below. The second—the nature existent in each 
individual of the same kind—is more complex. In 7/eaetetus, Plato accepts 
a collecüve theory of the reference of common nouns such as 'man' and 
'stone', and (for that matter) a collection theory of individuals as bundles 
of (particular) qualities. In Ploünus, we apparently find an acceptance of 
the view that there are forms or natures that are ^not primarily divisible, 
like bodies', but that 


become divisible in bodies; so that, when the bodies are divided, the form in 
them is divided too, but is a whole in each of the divided parts, becoming 
many and remaining the same, when each of the parts is completely sepa- 
rated from another.'' 


? Simplicius, /n Aristotehs Categorias commentarium 5 (ed. C. Kalbfleisch, Commentaria 
in Aristotelem Graeca, 8 (Berlin: G. Reimer, 1907), 82,35-83,20); on the possible Middle 
Platonist antecedents, see e.g. Alcinous, Didascalicus 4.6-7 (ed. C. F. Hermann, 3rd ed. 
(Leipzig, 1907), 155-6). See too Proclus, Elements of Theology |- El. theol.] 67 (ed. E. R. 
Dodds, 2nd ed. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1973), 64), and the comments of Dodds, 
in loc. (p. 237) for the origins of the position. 

? Ammonius of Hermeias, /n Porphyr Isagogen sie v voces (ed. A. Busse, Commentaria 
in Aristotelem Graeca, 4/3 (Berlin: G. Reimer, 1891), 41,10-42,26; 68,25-69,11). 

!? Plato, Theaetetus (157b-c). 

! Plotinus, Enneads [7 Enn.| 4.2.1, ll. 33-6 (Opera, vol. 2, ed. Paul Henry and Hans- 
Rudolf Schwyzer (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer; Brussels, L'édition universelle, 1959), 4; 
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Proclus is clearer: the forms of material objects are themselves just indi- 
viduals." 

This understanding of universals—as having instances or instantiations, 
as we would say—is nominalit, at least as 1t appears in the commentary 
tradition: a species is nothing more than an aggregate that can be divided 
into particulars." The theory as found in the commentators is a way of 
understanding Aristotle's form: an enmattered form 1s, in the commenta- 
tors view, somehow di?vided amongst its instances. The relevant represen- 
tative of the commentary tradition in the years prior to Gregory is Porphyry. 
In line with the account just given, the Porphyrian teaching is that a species 
is a collection of particulars, and that a species is divisible into such par- 
ticulars as a whole is divisible into parts. For example: 


Species ...1s a combination of many things into one nature. By contrast par- 
ticulars and singulars always divide the one into a multitude. The many men 
are one by participation in the species, but the common man, the species, is 
made several by its individuals. For the individual is always divisive, but what 
is common combines and unites.'* 


The relevant sort of division that Porphyry has in mind is simply the divi- 
sion of a collection of objects into the objects that compose it. The clear- 
est evidence for this comes from Boethius, whose De divisione 1s usually held 
to contain a summary of Porphyry's teaching on the subject.? Boethius 
disünguishes the sort of relationship that obtains between genus and species, 


ET Ennead IV, ed. A. H. Armstrong, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, MA and 
London: Harvard University Press,1984), 11); see too the musings about the divisibility 
of ideas in Parmenides |7 Parm.] (131a-d), though Plato of course rejects the thought that 
forms or ideas are divisible. 

!?? Proclus, £l. theol. 23 (Dodds, 26,32, 28,1-2). 

5 [ believe that the collection theory I am discussing here is nominalist in the sense 
that the collections under discussion are just aggregates, and thus not real objects. Someone 
who thinks that aggregates have some kind of reality over and above the parts that 
compose them could think of this collecüon theory as a kind of realism, since on this 
view a collection would be a real object over and above its components. But I prefer 
the less theory-laden claim that the view amounts to a form of nominalism. 

!* Porphyry, /sagoge | 1sag.] (ed. A. Busse, Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca, 4/1 
(Berlin: G. Reimer, 1887), 6,11-20; ET in Paul Vincent Spade, Five Texts on the Mediaeval 
Problem of Umiversals: Porphyry, Boethius, Abelard, Duns Scotus, Ockham (Indianapolis, Cambridge: 
Hackett Publishing Company, 1994) 6, n. 32). 

^ For the identity of this teaching with Porphyry's see Boethius, De drwisibne liber: 
Critical. Edition, Translation, Prolegomena, and Commentary, ed. John Magee, Philosophia 
Antiqua, 77 (Leiden, Boston, Cologne: Brill, 1998), xlviii-xlix, lv-lvi. 
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on the one hand, from that which obtains between species and particular, 
on the other. Only the second of these is held to be an instance of the 
division of a whole into its parts, and the reason for this is that the whole 
of a species is just a collection of individuals: 


A whole is divided into parts whenever we resolve one or another thing into 
those elements of which it is composed, e.g. when I say that of the things 
belonging to a house one is the roof, another the walls, another the founda- 
ton, or that man is composed of soul and body, or when we say that the 
parts of man are Cato, Vergil, Cicero, and the single men who, although 
being particulars, nevertheless combine to make up the sum total of man. For 
man is not a genus and single men are not species; they are rather the parts 
out of which the whole of man is composed.'^ 


A little later in the same treatise, Boethius clarifies that it 1s the universal 
that is the collection of particulars: 


We speak also of a *whole' that is universal, e.g. man or horse—-for these are 
wholes pertaining to their respective parts, 1e. men or horses, which also 
explains why we call this or that man a particular." 


The point 1s that farüculars are parts: hence the etymology. This is a clear 
statement of a collective theory of universals. 

How, in the light of this, should we understand Porphyry's claim that 
the whole species 1s in each of the individuals that it contains? Clearly, 
what Porphyry is talking about is predicability: the whole species man is in 
the particular Socrates (there is no feature of humanity that Socrates lacks). 
But talk about predicability in this context 1s no more than a way of talk- 
ing about a concept, in partücular focusing on whatever falls under the 
extension of the concept. The whole concept is in each object to which it 
is ascribed. And this is perfectly consistent with a collective theory of (extra- 
mental) universals.? In summary, then, there are two senses of 'species 
here: a predicable concept, and an extramental collection of particulars. 
The first of these 1s Simplicius's universal concept, and the second Simplicius's 
collection of particulars. 


/? Boethius, De dwisione [7 Div.] (Magee, 8,9-16; for genus-species division, see Magee, 
8,3-9, though note that Boethius 1s prepared to use the term 'part' in this context too: 
see Magee, 8,7). 

7 Boethius, Div. (Magee, 38,22-5). 

| Porphyry, 4sag. (Busse, 7,26-8.3 — Spade, 7, n. 37). 

? For Porphyry's nominalism, see most notably Sten Ebbesen, *Porphyry's Legacy to 
Logic: A Reconstruction", in Richard Sorabji (ed.), Aristotle Transformed: the Ancient Commentators 
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There is a further feature of the Neoplatonists' account that results from 
their nominalist theory of universals, namely, talk of particular substances. 
Such talk is an established feature of the philosophical tradition by the 
time of Gregory, though as far as it 1s possible to tell something of a third- 
century C.E. innovation. The disünctive novelty is the terminology: the 
term 'particular' (uepixf), coupled with the substantives 'substance' or 
'nature'. The notion of particularity—the consideration of something xotà 
uépoc—goes right back to Aristotle and beyond.? Unsurprisingly, it is found 
in the later Peripatetic tradition, specifically Alexander of Aphrodisias, where 
xatà uépog is used interchangeably with uepixóv.?! But Alexander refers too, 
apparently synonymously, to particular substances—pepixoi oooíov—and 
individual substances—touoi ototot.^? And Porphyry took up the termi- 
nology of particular substances as a gloss on Aristotle's primary substance,? 
again used synonymously with individual substance.?^* 

It seems not unreasonable to suppose that Porphyry associates this doc- 
trine of particular substances with his collecüve theory of universals. As we 
have already seen, Boethius associates talk of particulars with talk of divi- 
sion, and thus with the collecüve theory of universals. And (as noted above) 


and the Influence (London: Duckworth, 1990), 141-71. It 1s the second and third in 
Simplicius's list that I am claiming for Porphyry here. 

? See most notably Physka 1.5 (189*6, 8), 6.3 (24796, 7), Rhetorica 4 (1426^9). Of 
course, the notion 1s earlier than that: see again the discussion in Plato's Parm., where 
Parmenides attempts to get the young Socrates to agree to the claim that the ideas 
exist merely partly in each exemplificaton: Parm. (1316). 

? Alexander, /n Metaphysica [7 In Metaph.] Z.4 (In Aristotelis Metaphysica. Commentana, 
ed. Michael Hayduck, CAG, 1 (Berlin: G. Reimer, 1891), 467,30-1). 

? Alexander, /n Metaph. Z.4 (Hayduck, 483,30); see too K.1 (Hayduck, 636,22). 
Elsewhere, Alexander establishes the synonymity of uepikóv, xopiotóv, iov, and átopov 
(In Metaph. M.9 (Hayduck, 785,26, 31-2); see too Z.13 (Hayduck, 525,18)). The contrast 
is with universal—ka06Aov: see Alexander, /n Metaph. Z.13 (Hayduck, 525,9). For the 
terminology of particular substances in the Stoics, and thus (presumably) prior to 
Alexander, see too Epiphanius, Adversus haereses (Panarion) 5.1.2 (ed. Karl Holl, Die 
griechischen. christlichen. Schriftsteller der ersten. drei Jahrhunderte, 25 (Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, 1915), 183; text also in H. Diels (ed.), Doxographi Graeci 
(Berlin: G. Reimer, 1879), 588,6-7). 

?5 Porphyry, Zn Aristotelis Categorias commentarium |— In Cat.]|, ed. A. Busse, Commentaria 
in Aristotelem graeca, 4/1 (Berlin: G. Reimer, 1887), 72,8, 74,16. 

^ Porphyry, /n Cat. (Busse, 75,10-11); in both cases again the contrast is with uni- 
versal (/n Cat. (Busse, 73,14)). Porphyry talks too about particular accidents: see /n Cat. 
(Busse, 74,21); again, the terminology is new, but the teaching seems to be Aristotle's: 
see Cat. 2 (1*23-9). 
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Boethius's De divisione 1s usually taken as reporting Porphyry's teaching. On 
this view a universal substance is a collection of particular substances. 

Thus far, I have ignored the first of Simplicius's three understandings 
of *universal': Plato's undivided and extramental idea or form, that in which 
these various particular forms and substances participate. According to Plato, 
at least in the middle period dialogues, material things are as they are in 
virtue of their parücipation in an (extrinsic, immaterial) idea or form. This 
form is indivisible—(numerically one and the same?—and extrinsic to 
material objects: 


None of [the absolute ideas of things] exists in us...they have their own 
nature in relation to themselves and not in relation to the likenesses . . . which 
are amongst us.?? 


Material objects and property instances participate in these forms, which 1s 
to say that they zmilate them (or are Ikenesses of them, as in the passage 
just quoted). And they are imitated because they are somehow the causes 
of material beings: an idea F-ness is the (efficient?) cause of x's being F.?? 

The subsequent history of Plato's ideas includes a further refinement 
that may be relevant for an understanding of Gregory. One way some 
later Neoplatonists found of drawing attention to the numerical singular- 
ity of the (supramundane) forms was to describe the forms—-or at least 
some of them—as 'monads'. The innovation is found in Iamblichus. Earlier 


5 Plato, Parm. (131b, 131c (by implication: the ideas are not divided (uepioxó)); Republic 
[7 Rep.] 10 (597c-d); Theaetetus (205b)). 

? Plato, Parm. (133c; see too 132a, 133b, 134b); Aristotle, Metaphysica [7 Metaph.] A.9 
(991*13). 

? Plato, Parm. (132d, 133d); Plato, Rep. 10 (597b): see too Aristotle's remarks in 
Metaph. A.6 (987^10-15) to the effect that Plato renames the Pythagoreans' relation of 
imitation fparticipation', but that there is no more than a terminological distinction 
between the two; see too the material in 7zmaeus (49a) where Plato asserts that mater- 
ial objects are copies of forms. 

?^ Plato, Phaedo (100c). Whether or not Plato should, on my way of looking at things, 
be classed as a nominalist, in the manner of the later Neoplatonists, is a nice question, 
and one that does not admit of a clear answer. In brief, that answer entirely depends 
on whether or not the extrinsic forms or ideas have a role that could be classified under 
what Arnstotle will later label 'formal' causahity. If so, then Plato's theory is an extreme 
realism on the question of universals: there exist objects which are somehow common — 
though extrinsic—to all the items which fall under them. Thus, the participation rela- 
tion will need, on this view, to be something analogous to Aristotle's formal cause. 
Anstotle, oddly, thought that Plato did not have any such theory, and held instead that 
the forms are merely efficient causes of particulars: see most strikingly De generatione. et 
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thinkers, including Plotinus, use *monad' to refer to the form of the One.? 
But Iamblichus uses the term more generally as a description of some of 
the forms. Iamblichus holds that each form has a (monad', a 'form of a 
form'—the form's 'ideal' existence in the First Intelligence: *On this level 
[viz. of the first or Pure Intelligence] one may place the monads of the 
Forms, meaning by "monads" the undifferentated (adwakriton) element in 
each'.? As in so many things, Iamblichus is followed here by Proclus— 
though of course Proclus, unlike Iamblichus and whatever tradition that 
immediately succeeded him, is too late to be an influence on Gregory.?! 

Various notions relevant for my study of Gregory emerge here: the indi- 
visibility of the extrinsic idea or form; the divisibility of the immanent uni- 
versal, and the resultant collective theory of such universals. I want to show 
below that Gregory rejects a// of these claims. What he replaces it with is 
a theory of indivisible immanent universals (referred to indifferently as oustat 
and phuseis). It 1s this theory that he uses to attempt to defend the Aomoou- 
sion against theological objections. 


corruptione 2. 9 (335^18-24). Modern commentators are divided. For the now classic 
defence of the view that Plato's forms are something analogous to Aristotle's formal 
causes, — G. Vlastos, Reasons and Causes in the Phaedo', Philosophical Review, 78 (1969), 
291-325, and against Vlastos see G. B. Matthews and T. A. Blackburn, *Causes 1n the 
Phaedo', Synthese, 79 (1986), 581-91; for a full discussion of the various issues, see recently 
Robert Bolton, 'Plato's Discovery of Metaphysics: The New Methodos of the Phaedo', in 
Jy1 Gentzler (ed.), Method in Ancient. Philosophy (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1998), 91-111. 

^? See e.g. Plato, Phaedo (101c), Philebus (15b); Plotinus, Enn. 6.9.5, 1. 42 (Opera, vol. 3, 
ed. Paul Henry and Hans-Rudolf Schwyzer (Brussels: Desclée de Brouwer; Leiden: Brill, 
1973), p. 315). The origins are clearly pre-Socratic: the notion that there are two supreme 
principles, the monad and the (indefinite) dyad (see Plato, 7zmn. (48c); Anst. Metaph. A.5 
(986*15-25; 987*9-28); A.6 (987^25-988?2)). 

? Iamblichus, Zn Philebum, fr. 4,6-7 (Iamblichus, Zn Platonis dialogos commentariorum frag- 
menta, ed. John M. Dillon, Philosophia Antiqua, 23 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1973), 102; ET 
103), reported in Damascius, /n Philebum 105,3-4 (ed. L. G. Westennk (Amsterdam: 
North-Holland Publishing Company, 1959), 51). See too Iamblichus, /n Timaeum, fr. 
50,19-24 (Dillon, 156; ET Dillon, 157-9), reported in Proclus, Jn Timaeum 171E (ed. E. 
Diehl, 3 vols, Bibliotheca Scripterum Graecorum et Romanorum Teubneriana (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1903-6), 11. 105,16-24), where Iamblichus refers to the hypercosmic soul as a 
monad. In addition, see too the use of &monad' by Asclepius (the pupil of Ammonius) 
at e.g. In Metaph. A.4 (ed. M. Hayduck, Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, 6/2 (Berlin: 
G. Reimer, 1888), 34,28), A.5 (Hayduck, 38,12). 

3! See Proclus, £L. theol. 21 (Dodds, 24,1-3), where the monads are held to stand at 
the causal head, of various quidditatively distinct *downward' emanations; see too EJ. 
theol. 108 (Dodds, 69,16), where Proclus uses *monad' to refer to the universal consid- 
ered as cause. 
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2. Basil and the development of late fourth-century "Trinitarian. thought 


In this section I should like to show how, examining the development 
of Trinitarian thought in Basil of Caesarea, the problem that Gregory had 
to face was in showing how the divine essence could be a universal with- 
out this entailing the disibility of the divine essence. As we have seen, the 
in re universal of the Neoplatonists is just a collection of particulars, and 
is—equivalently—thus divisible into all its particulars. As Basil eventually 
sets up the Trinitarian problem, the issue lies in showing how the divine 
essence can be a universal without thereby being merely the collection of 
the three persons. Thus, the issue is finding another sort of universal, dis- 
tinct from the Neoplatonists' collective theory. 

It may be thought that the whole question 1s otiose. A persistent fea- 
ture of Arianism 1s a rejecüon of Trinitarianism on the grounds that the 
divine substance—identified as the Father—is indivisible. The derivation 
of another God from this substance—so the argument runs—would require 
that the substance is divided.? Athanasian varieties of Trinitarianism, tak- 
ing their lead ultimately from Origen, agree with the Arians that the Father 
is indivisible. But they deny that the generation of the Son entails the divis- 
ibility of the Father. The standard strategy is to account for the unity of 
the persons by appealing to the dermation of one person from another, 
without such derivation entailing further subordination. The divisibility 
problem is countered by asserting that not all derivation relations diminish 
the substance of the source. The Father remains the indivisible monad; 
the Son derives from him by generation, without division of the Father's 
substance.?? 

But such a defence of Trinitarianism was ultimately found to be want- 
ing. It is hard to defend such a derivation account without falling into sub- 


?' ''his objection is clearly present in Arius's letter to Alexander of Alexandria: see 
Athanasius, Werke 3/1: Urkunden zur Geschichte des arianischen Streites, 318-328, ed. H. Opitz 
(Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1940), 12, and can be found too in more complex form in 
e.g. Eunomius, Zzber Apologeticus [7 Apol], 9, ll. 7-11 (Eunomius, 7Ae Extant Works, ed. 
Richard Paul Vaggione, Oxford Early Christian Texts (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1987), 
42-4. 

33 See Athanasius, Contra Arianos | Ar.] 1.14-16 (Werke 1/1: Die dogmatischen Schriften. 
2. Lieferung: Orationes I et II contra Arianos, ed. Karin Metzler and Kyriakos Savvidis (Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1998), 123-6). Compare Origen: see famously the first chapter of 
De principüs (1.1.6 (ed. Paul Koetschau, Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der 
ersten drei Jahrhunderte, 22 (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, 1913), 21,12- 
13): *That he [viz. the Father] may be in every respect monad, and, so to speak, henad'. 
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ordinatüonism, and, as Zachhuber notes, Eunomius's insistence on sub- 
stantial dissimilanty between Father and Son ultimately forced his oppo- 
nents to adopt a coordinatüve view of the divine substance, and claim that 
the substantial predicates of Father and Son really are synonyms.* But 
any notion of a shared essence, or shared attributes, is open to an obvi- 
ous objection of its own. How can an essence be shared without thereby 
being divided (into its particulars? Thus the problem is not the indivisi- 
bility of the Father, but the indivisibility of the divine essence/substance 
considered as an entity in some sense distinct from the Father. 'The distance 
from Athanasian varieties of Trinitarianism that 1s finally achieved can be 
seen by considering Gregory of Nyssa's claim, made in Ad Ablabtum in the 
penultümate decade of the fourth century and discussed in detail in sec- 
tion 4 below, that the indivisible divine monad 1s not the Father (as it is 
for Athanasius) but rather the divine substance or nature considered as 
common to the three persons. 

Of course, one standard available philosophical theory is the view that 
a universal is an extrinsic monadic substance—a Platonic Form or Idea, 
for example. The reason why homoiousians—and for that matter Athana- 
sius—reject a coordinative model of the Trinity is that any such substance 
will amount to a fourth divine item over and above the three persons, 
such that the persons themselves derive from it. Zachhuber summarizes: 


The homoiousians apparently took for granted a Platonic approach assuming 
that the common ousia must be a separate entity ontologically prior to the 
items partaking of it (substantia prior). 


But there is another available view which would allow for the divine sub- 
stance to be a universal. The divine substance could be the collection of 
the three divine persons, along the lines of a Neoplatonic collective uni- 
versal. Now, it seems to me that the development of Basi's thought on 
the matter from the early 360s to the early 370s involves an ever clearer 
perception that the relevant available philosophical theory of universals is 
collective, and that, if applied to the divine substance or nature, such a 
theory clearly entails the divisibility of that nature. Put bluntly, a collec- 
ton is composed of—constructed out of—its members, and this is what 


* See Zachhuber, Human Nature, 44-50. 
? Zachhuber, Human Nature, 30. Athanasius too, of course, persistently rejects this 


Platonic sort of view in favour of a derivation account: see e.g. the passage cited in n. 
33 above. 
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the Neoplatonists' divisibility amounts to. Seen against this background, 
the likelihood of Gregory's acceptüng a collective theory of universals seems 
far more remote than earlier commentators have supposed. 

As Basil sees it, the basic problem consists in finding a way to allow 
both that the divine substance is somehow shared by the three persons 
and that the divine substance 1s indivisible. Prior to 375, Basil claims that 
seeing the (shared) divine substance as a umwersal entails violating the indi- 
visibility claim. Thus, in the correspondence with Apollinarius, dating from 
362/3063, Basil denies that the divine substance could be seen as an *over- 
lying common genus' (yévog xowóv ozepxetuevov) or 'underlying material 
(oAÀ1xóv orxoxetuevov), and for this reason is puzzled by the term Aomooustos.?? 
In a later letter, daüng from around 370 (and explaining why the Synod 
of Antioch in 268 allegedly rejected the notion of the homoousion, against 
the supposed modalism of Paul of Samosata), Basil explains more clearly 
the potential problems of affirming the Ahomoouston, and begins to feel his 
way towards a solution: 


Those [viz. the orthodox opponents of the Aomoeousion] said that the word 
homoouston suggests the notion both of substance and of the things that follow 
from it, so that the divided (kavapuepioÜOeicav) substance confers the attribute 
of consubstantiality (too óuoovotov) to the things into which it has been divided 
(Owp£On). This notion, in the case of bronze and the coins made from it, has 
a certain reason; but in the case of God the Father and God the Son, sub- 
stance is not seen as anterior, nor as overlying both.?' 


In this passage, Basil comes closer to suggesting that a (Platonic) univer- 
sal is a collection, and that the problem of applying such a theory to the 
Tnnity is that such a universal—a yévog xotóv onepkeiuevov—34s divided into 
its particulars. The divine substance 1s, according to Basil, somehow shared 
without being such a universal. The understanding of the yévog kowóv 


?? See Basil, E. 361, ll. 19-21 (Courtonne, III, 221 — Loeb, IV, 333). Apollinarius's 
response ties in the notion of consubstantiality to unity of descent from a common 
ancestor—and thus, by implying the old derivation model that Basil is basically anx- 
ious to reject, provides little help for Basil: see the letter of Apollinarius printed as Basil, 
Ep. 362 (Courtonne, III, 222-3 — Loeb, IV, 337-9). For the dates of the relevant works 
of Basil, see Volker Henning Drecoll, Dw Entwicklung. der. Trinitütslehre des. Basilius. von 
Cüsarea: sein Weg vom. Homóusianer zum .Neonizüner, Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Dog- 
mengeschichte, 66 (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1996), 282; for the dates of 
Basil's letters, see generally Friedrich Loofs, Eustathius von. Sebaste und die. Chronologie der 
Basilus-Briéfe (Halle a. S., 1898). 

7 Basil, Ep. 52.1, ll. 30-6 (Courtonne, I, 134-5 — Loeb, I, 331 —- NPNF, 15555; on 
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onepkeiuevov is oddly materialistic (note the analogy to bronze), but the 
crucial insight is that not every ousia need be thought of materialistically.*? 
Thus, an immaterial ousia—the substance of the Father and Son—can 
somehow be shared without being divided. By the time of De spiritu. sancto 
(usually held to be written. 374-5, though for reasons that will become 
apparent in a moment the relevant portüon must have been completed 
before the spring of 375), Basil is even more explicit in his strictures against 
seeing the divine substance as common in any sense other than a spe- 
cialized theological one. And he is much clearer here that his theological 
opponents here assent to—or are at any rate perceived by Basil to assent 
to—a Neoplatonic, collective, understanding of universals: 


the Synod of Antioch and the teaching of Paul of Samosata, see the brief discussion in 
Zachhuber, Human Nature, 28-9, and the literature cited there. 

3? (The problem of materiality too.is found elsewhere in the early Basil. Basil's Contra 
Eunomium includes the following, (mis)quoted by Gregory: *When we hear "Peter", then 
from that name we do not think of the ousia (ousia I now call the material substrate)': 
Basil, Contra Eunomium, 2.4 (PG, XXIX, 577C). Gregory of Nyssa quotes this passage, 
and simply negates Basil's identification of ousia with substrate: see Gregory, Contra 
Funomium libri [7 Eun.] 3/5.22, ed. W. Jaeger, 2 vols. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1960) [2 GNO, 
I and II], II, 168,2-3). Gregory's discussion of the question of the consubstantiaality 
of human souls reveals that Eunomius criticized this part of Basil's argument on the 
grounds that consubstantiality entails materiality and thus corruptibility (Gregory, Eun. 
3/5.61-3 (GNO, II, 182,25-183,19 — NPNF, 198**»). Perhaps Gregory has a rhetorical 
rather than strictly logical argumentative goal here: refusing, at this point in the argu- 
ment, to make anything other than an implicit identification of the divine substance as 
a substrate may help deflect Eunomius away from the materiality component of his cri- 
tique. And the earlier alteration of Basil is indeed more than disingenuous, since, to 
judge from his treatment of the consubstantiality of human souls, Gregory in fact clearly 
accepts that the divine substance is (in some sense) a substrate. I quote the relevant pas- 
sage in section 4 below. The link between immateriality and indivisibility is made by 
Gregory of Nazianzus too: specifically, Nazianzen claims that indivisibility entails imma- 
teriality (see e.g. Oratio [7 Or.] 31.9, l. 19 (Discours 27-31 (Discours thélogiques), ed. Paul 
Gallay and Maurice Jourjon, Sources chrétiennes, 250 (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1978), 
292); Or. 29.8, |. 21 (p. 250). For Nazianzen, then, the question of indivisibility has 
nothing to do with universals as such, since universals can pertain as much to mater- 
ial substances as to immaterial ones. Indeed, as we shall see, Gregory of Nyssa holds 
that no universal is divisible; thus it must be the case that immateriality is sufficient but 
not necessary for indivisibility. So immateriality is irrelevant to the Nyssen's teaching. 
In accordance with all this, Gregory of Nazianzus does not in fact appear to think of 
the divine essence as literally universal. See for example Or. 31.14, passim (pp. 302-4) 
for a denial of the analogy to humanity, and Or. 31.19, passim (pp. 310-12) for the 
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I should scarcely believe that they have reached such madness as to assert 
that the God of the universe, like some common property (kowótnta)—con- 
ceived only by reason and having existence in no hypostasis—is divided into 
subjects (eig tà onoxeipeva: Owapeio0o). ? 


Basil makes it clear that the divisibility that he wants to deny 1s 'the divi- 
sion of what is common into its subordinates (tijv 100 kotwo9 eic tà oreotoAuéva 
Owxipecw)', and couples this with the view that properties as such are 
reducible to concepts.? One could scarcely hope for a clearer statement 
of the Neoplatonists' nominalism, and of the problems that arise from see- 
ing the divine substance as a universal understood in the manner proposed 
by Neoplatonists.*! 

Basil, apparently, does not know of any other sense in which a sub- 
stance or nature could be universal. The point, however, is that the under- 
standing that Basil is anxious to ofpose is that of a collective understanding 
of the divine nature. When, in 375, he comes to concede that the divine 


claim that we cannot count Gods despite the semantüc fact that *God' is a name com- 
mon to all three persons. At Or. 31.14, I. 7 (p. 302), Gregory describes God as *àyepiotóq 
£v ueguepiopévotg, though note that his speaking just of *God' does not make it clear 
that it 1s nature that he has in mind; I suspect that the description is again simply a 
way of underlining divine immateriality. Gregory of Nyssa, as I am trying to show, 
believes that universals are indivisible, common items. Gregory of Nazianzus lacks the 
Nyssen's crucial association. of indivisibility with universality, an association that allows 
this latter theologian to exploit to the full the claim that the divine essence is a uni- 
versal. (I suspect that the Nazianzen's account of universals is more nominalist in ten- 
dency than the Nyssen's: this would certainly explain his reluctance to think of the 
divine essence as a universal. On this, see especially Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 31.15, 
ll. 3-7 (p. 304)) 

5$ Basil, De spiritu sancto [7 Spir.] 41 (PG, XXXII, 144C - NPNF, 265. 

* Basil, Spir. 41 (PG, XXXII, 144C 7 NPNF, 26^. 

*! On this, see too Drecoll, Entwicklung der Trinitütslehre, 235, n. 99. It is not clear to 
me who Basil's opponents are in all this—though correctly identifying them in any case 
makes no difference to my argument. It may be that Basil sees the universality prob- 
lem as endemic to all his opponents, whatever their theological stamp. There is clear 
evidence that homoiousians objected to the homoousion on the grounds that it entails the 
divisibility of the divine substance: see Hilary, De synodis 81 (PL, X, 534AB); De synodis 
68 (PL, X, 525B-6A). But there is some evidence too that one of the most philosoph- 
ically sophisticated of Gregory's treatments of the issue—Graec., a text that, as we shall 
see below, clearly engages with Neoplatonic theories of universals—was directed against 
Marcellans, who presumably denied that there could be more than one divine person 
without this entailing the divisibility of the divine substance: see Johannes Zachhuber, 
*Gregor von Nyssa und das Schisma von Antiochien', 7/Aeologie und Philosophie, 72 (1997), 
481-96. 
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nature 75 a universal, there seems to be no evidence that he has shifted 
from his belief that a collecüve understanding of the divine nature entails 
its divisibility. What changes is his belief that all theories of univer- 
sals amount to collective theories. Thus in two late letters (dating respec- 
tively from early in 375 and autumn of the same year), Basil makes it 
clear that the disinction between ousia and hypostasis 1s a distinction between 
universal and particular.? What caused Basil to change his mind? A per- 
ception that the divine substance can be seen as a universal without this 
uniersality entailing. diisibility—and this in stark contrast to Basil's earlier 
acceptance of Neoplatonic sort of objection to this view. This perception 
is first articulated in. Epistle 358. But what we can take away from the ear- 
lier objections 1s the insight that, if the divine nature is a collection, then 
it is divisible into its subordinates—an insight that makes it rather unlikely 
that either Basil or Gregory would later come to accept that the divine 
nature could be a collection of particulars. 


3. Umnwersals, and the Trinity in Epistle 38 


In what follows, we should keep in mind two features of all the texts 
that I discuss below. The first 1s that the preferred term for universal is 
*common' (xowóv), though *universal' (ka86Aov) crops up occasionally. (Note, 
however, that there is no ffilosophical precedent for distinguishing the senses 
of Ácommon' and *universal', so in the lack of any counterevidence we can 
reasonably accept their synonymity in the theological context too.) The 
second is that the texts all rely on an analogy between divine and human 
natures, such that the relationship between the divine hypostases and their 
nature or substance 1s the same as the relationship between human hypostases 
and their nature or substance.** 


?! See Basil, Ep. 236.6 (Courtonne, III, 53-4 — Loeb, III, 401-4 — NPNF, 278*5, 
and Ep. 214.4 (Courtonne, II, 205-6 — Loeb, III, 235 — NPNF, 254*". The relevant 
portion of De spir. must have been completed before £p. 236. 

*5 Note that it is a quite distinct question whether the divine persons are divisible 
from each other. It would be perfectly possible to accept that a nature is divisible into 
persons without the persons being divisible from each other. The former divisibility 
claim amounts to the assertion of a collective theory of a nature; the latter indivisibil- 
ity claim amounts to an assertion that the members of this collection cannot exist in 
isolation from each other: that they are inseparable. 

* Ep. 38.3, ll. 30-3 (Courtonne, I, 83 — Loeb, I, 203 - Wiles and Santer, 33 — 
NPNF, 1385; Abl. (GNO, III/1, 42,4-6 — Rusch, 151-2 — NPNF, 3325; Graec. (GNO, 
III/1, 21,2-10 — Stramara, 382). 
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For reasons that should be reasonably apparent, it seems to me that 
whether we ascribe this letter to Gregory or Basil, it should be dated to 
some time around 375.*? In this section, I want to establish two things, 
one uncontroversial, the other not. The uncontroversial claim is that the 
author of Epistle 38 clearly understands the divine substance as a univer- 
sal, and understands further that substances— since they are not collec- 
tions—are indivisible. The controversial claim is that the author of Epistle 
38 rejects any collective theory of universals—and to such an extent that 
he will not even allow concrete nouns such as (God' or *man' to refer to 
a collection of particulars. Once I have established these two facts, I will 
show too that there is no reason to ascribe a collective theory of univer- 
sals to De hominis opificio. Y take it that my argument in section 2 entails 
that the antecedent probability of either Gregory or the author of Epistle 
38 accepting a collective theory of universals is, frankly, low. I shall pre- 
suppose this in what follows, though I beheve that my argument would 
still be likely to be successful even without this presupposition. 

According to Zachhuber, the author of Epistle 568 makes a distinction 
between ousia and phusis: an ousia 1s an 1mmanent universal; a phusis is a 
collecion of things of a given kind. Equally, those concrete nouns that we 
would label 'substance-sortals', such as 'man', refer properly not to any 
given individual man but to the whole collection. *Man' is the name of a 
fhusis, a. collecaon of things of a given kind. Taking my uncontroversial 
claim first, it seems clear enough to me that the account of ousia outlined 
by Zachhuber constitutes a more or less accurate representation of the 


5 If we suppose that Basil wrote the letter, then it must date from 375 or shortly 
thereafter, since it clearly enunciates a view that Basil did not come to unül 375. For 
the same reason, 1f we suppose Gregorian authorship, the letter could plausibly be dated 
to 375 or before, since it provides reasons for DBasil's volle face that we may suppose 
were influential on Basil himself. Contrast the standard date of c. 370 on the assump- 
tion of Basilian authorship (though see now Drecoll, Entwicklung der Trinitütslehre, and 
late in the 370s on the assumption of Gregorian authorship (see e.g. R. P. C. Hanson, 
The Search for the Christian. Doctrine of God: The Arian Controversy 318-381 (Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark, 1988), 717). The standard defence of Gregorian authorship, made on 
stylisic grounds, remains Anders Cavallin, Studien zu den Bnwefen des hl. Basilius (Lund: 
Gleerupska Universitetsbokhandlen, 1944), 71-81. 

*9 See Zachhuber, Human Nature, 63-70 (for phusis) and 73-5 (for ousia). For an appar- 
ent statement of specifically the collective aspects of the letter's use of fphusis according to 
Zachhuber, see e.g. Human Nature, 74: Phusis... indicate[s] the whole of man in the 
collective sense'. 
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teaching of Epistle 56. Zachhuber focuses on the central text where the 
author first introduces the notion of ousia: 


If now of two or more who are [man] in the same way, like Paul and Silas 
and Timothy, an account of the ousia of men 1s sought, one will not give one 
account of the ousia of Peter, another one of Silas and again another one of 
Timothy; but by whatever terms the ousia of Paul is shown, these same will 
fit the others as well. And those are homooustot to each other, who are described 
by the same formula of being." 


Zachhuber notes that the author's claim in relation to the ousza of human 
beings is that 


each account, which one could give of the ousia of one of them, would fit the 
ousia of the others as well. Àn account of the ousia can, I think, only mean: 
an account that reveals what it means for them to be man.*? 


And he later summarizes: 


It [viz. ousia] indicates the item which 1s responsible for each individual's being 
man, his essence. Ás such an item——once its existence 1s conceded—t can, I 
think, be thought of as universal without much difficulty: it would be an item 
of such a kind that it 1s both one in all members of the species and whole in 
each of them.? 


This much seems reasonable enough, though Zachhuber supports his account 
with various speculations about the possible philosophical background which 
seem to me questionable. (I do not have space to consider these specula- 
tions here, though in any case they are not required for the success of 
Zachhuber's analysis.) 

Read in the light of my discussion thus far, there 1s one crucial piece 
of further evidence here that Zachhuber misses: the author's explicit claim, 
made at the very opening of the letter, that the position that the divine 
ousia 1s divisible into ousia? (tijv t&v oooiov Owxtpeow) should be rejected." 
The author's use of the correct technical term here is very suggestive: a 
substance (at least the divine substance) 1s not divisible in the way that the 
Neoplatonists' collective universal is, and there are no particular substances 


"U Ep. 38.2, ll. 19-26 (Courtonne, I, 82 - Loeb, I, 199 — Wiles and Santer, 32 — 
NPNF, 1375; translation from Zachhuber, Human Nature, 70). 

*8 Zachhuber, Human Nature, 71. 

*9 Zachhuber, Human .Nature, 74. 

* E». 38.1, ll. 7-8 (Courtonne, I, 81 — Loeb, I, 197 — Wiles and Santer, 31 — 
NPNF, 137?) 
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in the Neoplatonic sense. The combination of the claim about the uni- 
versality of substances with the claim about the indivisibility of substances 
entails an unequivocal rejection of a collective theory of universal sub- 
stances. 

What about Zachhuber's proposed interpretation of fhusis, and the related 
understanding of substance-sortals? The first thing to note, of course, is 
that Zachhuber himself is attempting to resolve a long-standing aporia in 
Gregory studies: the ascription of a collective theory of universal natures 
to Gregory has a distinguished pedigree! It seems to me, however, that 
the author of Epistle 38 does not accept such a theory of phusis. Rather, 
the author treats phusis as synonymous with ousia—or at least, if there are 
subtle distinctions between the senses of fphus:s and ousia, they are not such 
that a phusis is not an immanent universal in the way that an ous: is. 
Furthermore, it seems to me that the author treats substance-sortals as 
referring to immanent universals, not to the collection of things possessing 
that universal. 

Zachhuber begins his account by noting that '*the evidence that can be 
gathered for this [collective] interpretation [of phuszs] from within the Epistle 
38 is not conclusive', and goes on to note that it needs supplementing 
from other works, notably De hominis opificio.^ Y will consider Epistle 58 first, 
and return to De hominis ofificio below. Further, I will begin with evidence 
in favour of my reading of Epistle 38, and then go on to consider Zachhuber's 
interpretation. 

Let me begin with the most straightforward piece of evidence, and that 
is that the almost universal practice of the author of Ppistle 38 is to use 
the terms 'substance' (ousia) and 'nature' (phusts) synonymously. We can see 
this by seeing how the author uses (common' (kowóv and cognates) in rela- 
tion to substance and nature respectively. We need to keep in mind the 


? See e.g. H. Cherniss, 77 Platonism of Gregory of .Nyssa, University of California 
Publications in Classical Philology, 11/1 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1930), 
33; R. M. Hübner, Due Einheit des Leibes Christi. bei. Gregor von. .Nyssa: Untersuchungen zum 
Ursprung der. "physischen? Erlüsungslehre (Leiden: Brill, 1974), 83-7; D. L. Balás, 'Plenitudo 
humanitatis: The Unity of Human Nature according to Gregory of Nyssa', in Donald F. 
Winslow (ed.), Disciplina .Nostra: Essays in Memory of Robert F. Evans, Patristic Monograph 
Series, 6 (Cambridge, MA: Philadelphia Patrisüc Foundation, 1979), 115-31 (pp. 119- 
21), all cited in Zachhuber, Human .Nature, 66, n. 71. 

3? Zachhuber, Human .Nature, 66. 
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basic association of commonality and universality. More specifically, the 
author only uses the term (common' to describe vmmanent universals. 'The 
very opening of the letter provides a useful summary: *There are many... who 
fail to distinguish the commonality of the substance (ousta) from the concept 
of the hypostases', and the author goes on to identify the commonality 
of the substance as the common nature (fusis), referred to by substance- 
sortals (e.g. fman").? The phrase that I am translating Àcommonality of the 
substance' 1s 1ó xotwóv tfj; ovotac, and is identified not only as the common 
nature (as just noted), but also as the commonality of the nature, 1ó kowóv 
tfjg 96c0£06.^ The similanty of expression here suggests that it would not 
be unreasonable to suppose that the author simply believes ousia and phusis 
to be synonymous: the commonality of each is just each considered as 
common (not that there is any other way of considering them!—as is clear 
from the agreed understanding of ousia), and the commonality of an ousia 
is just its being an immanent universal. And in this discussion the author, 
at least implicitly, identifies the referent of a. substance-sortal as (indiffer- 
ently) the phusis and the ousia—which latter 1s agreed to be the immanent 
universal. 

At one point, the author appears to identüfy nature with hypostasis, and 
to claim that the substance is in some sense a part of the nature. Thus, 
he claims that the description of a nature can include (but need not be 
exhausted by) an account of a substance: 


If he [the author of fob] had been giving an account of the substance [of 
Job], there would have been no mention... of the aforesaid things [viz. par- 
ticular characteristics] 1n his description of the nature [viz. of Job]: for the 
same account would have been given in the case of... each of the men men- 
tioned in the narrative.? 


Here, the account of an ousia can be included in the description of a fhu- 
515; the description of the fusis includes too particular characteristics. This 
passage presents difficulties for my reading. But these difficulties are as 


? Ep. 38.1, Il. 1-4 (Courtonne, I, 81 — Loeb, I, 197 —- Wiles and Santer, 31 - 
NPNF, 1375. 

** Ep. 38.2, ll. 16-17 (Courtonne, I, 82 — Loeb, I, 199 — Wiles and Santer, 32 — 
NPNF, 137^). 

? Ep. 38.3, Il. 26-30 (Courtonne, I, 83 
NPNF, 138?. 


Loeb, I, 203 


Wiles and Santer, 33 — 
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nothing compared with the difficulties it presents for Zachhuber's reading. 
For it is clear enough, according to this passage, that natures, whether 
individual or universal, admit of zntensional description. But on Zachhuber's 
account, a nature is a collection of things, and in consequence its descrip- 
tion can be no more than merely extensional—4 list of the hypostases included 
in the collection. What we should learn from this passage is that natures— 
like substances—admit of intensional description. The implicit identification 
of nature with hypostasis must be—on any reading—a mistake. 

Perhaps the most compelling piece of evidence against the author's 
acceptng a collective theory of nature is his claim that a fphusizs cannot be 
tpartitioned": 


Beyond the divine nature, there is nothing which subsists which could really par- 
tion (kotopeptGew) it from itself by the interposition of anything external.?? 


The use of partition" here by its etymological link recalls the rejected 
Neoplatonic particular substances, and I do not think that it is utterly 
implausible to see this as a rejection of the collective account of universal 
natures, despite the failure to use the correct technical verb 'to divide' 
(6wxipew; though note that the verb uepitGew is used in this sort of context 
as early as Plato, as I showed in section 1 above). 

The position is a little messier all than this might suggest, however, since 
the author of Epistle 58 does elsewhere in this work use the technical philo- 
sophical term *to divide', and indeed apply it to the persons of the Godhead. 
He claims both that the persons are divided from each other, and that 
they are not so divided;? the overall position is indeed self-consciously 
paradoxical: 


5€ Ep. 38.4, ll. 57-9 (Courtonne, I, 86 — Loeb, I, 209 - Wiles and Santer, 35 — 
NPNF, 139? 

? We should not worry about the implicit shift from *particular substance! to fpartic- 
ular zatur£: the later tradition uses these terms synonymously in this context (see e.g. 
John Philoponus, Diaitetes 7 (ap. John of Damascus, Liber de haeresibus, 83 addit. (Bonifatius 
Kotter (ed.), Die Schriflen des Johannes von Damaskos, vol. IV, Patristische Texte und Studien, 
22 (Berlin and New York: De Gruyter, 1981), 55,187-9)), and in any case the author 
does not need to have encountered the phrase fparücular nature! in order to want to 
reject a collective theory of universal natures. 

3! For the first, see by implication Ep. 38.5, l. 26 (Courtonne, I, 88 — Loeb, I, 215 
— NPNF, 140*j; for the second claim, see Ep. 38.4, l. 81 (Courtonne, I, 87 — Loeb, I, 
210 - Wiles and Santer, 35 —- NPNF, 139». 
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Do not marvel that we assert that the same thing is both joined (cvvnupgévov) 
and separated (Owxkekpuiévov), and that, as though speaking in riddles, we 
devise a strange and paradoxical sort of conjoined separation and separated 
conjunction.?? 


But the important thing to note here is that it 1s the persons that are divided 
(or not) from each other, not the nature or substance that is divided into 
particulars. So none of this is counterevidence to my basic claim about 
the indivisibility of the nature. Indeed, the claim that persons are divisible 
or indivisible is logically unrelated to the claim that the nature is divisible 
or indivisible. The former asserts a relation (of separability or inseparabil- 
ity) between the persons; the latter asserts the applicability or inapplica- 
bility of collective theories of universals to the nature under discussion. 

In fact, Zachhuber's interpretation, as presented by him, 1s substantially 
based on a close reading of just one passage: 


For he who says *man' produces in the ear a somewhat scattered notion on 
account of the indefiniteness of its signification (onpuaoiac) so that the nature 
is indicated (6nAc0fvau)) from the name, but the subsisting thing, which is 
specifically indicated by the name, is not signified.9? 


Zachhuber notes that the disünction between signification and indication 
suggests that 


using the universal name we may wish to refer to one individual, but we do 
not do so, since a multitude of objects answer to the same designation . . . . The 
term 'man' indicates an individual pragma but ...it does not signify it.! 


Now, the passage quoted from Epistle 58 proposes that both the individ- 
ual thing and the nature are *indicated' by the name, and that the sub- 
sisung thing is not signified *on account of the indefiniteness of [the name's] 
signification: but we could just as well understand this to mean not that 
substance-sortals refer merely to the whole collecaon, but that they refer to 
the immanent universal, and thus indifferently to any instance of that nature. 
My claim is not that ascribing acceptance of a collective theory is incon- 
sistent with the text; merely that it 1s not obviously required by the text. 
Zachhuber comments that the passage 


H 


? Ep. 38.4, ll. 87-91 (Courtonne, I, 87 —- Loeb, I, 213 —- Wiles and Santer, 35 
NPNF, 1395. 

99 Ep. 38.3, ll. 2-6 (Courtonne, I, 82 — Loeb, I, 201 — Wiles and Santer, 32 
NPNF, 1375, cited in Zachhuber, Human Nature, 67 (Zachhuber's translation). 

9! Zachhuber, Human Nature, 67-8. 


H 
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provides us with a clue as to the 'indefinite' meaning the Cappadocian author 
ascribes to the universal term: the name man is indefinite in so far as it points 
out the individual in a way that does not allow for its unequivocal identification.?? 


lhis is doubtless true, but the reason why the universal term does not 
allow for the unequivocal identification of the individual may be that the 
term refers properly to the immanent universal. In fact, a few lines back, 
the author identifies the 'commonality' of the term ousia as the cause of 
its failure to refer properly to individuals: an identüfication that tends to 
confirm my proposed reading.? 

Equally, the author elsewhere seems to hold that a substance-sortal such 
as *man' is equally applicable to all who fall under the general term: *The 
commonality of the thing signified ...likewise covers all those who are 
included under the same name.'** While this, as Zachhuber notes,9 makes 
good sense on the supposition that a substance-sortal refers to a collection, 
it does not require this understanding. The claim makes equal sense on 
the supposition that a substance-sortal refers to an immanent universal. All 
are included under *man' because fman' refers to the immanent universal, 
and thus, indifferently, not properly to a// men but to any of them. Equally, 
the same passage (as we have just seen) identüfies the *Àcommonality of the 
thing signified' with the f(commonality of the nature', and we are told that 
'man' signifies the fcommon nature', which (as I have already made clear) 
is in turn identified as the common substance (ousia).99 

One passage does present difficulties: Zachhuber notes in support of his 
reading a sentence where a proper name is said to separate or cut off 
(xopicaoco) a definite object from the common term.9/ It seems to me that 


€? Zachhuber, Human Nature, 68. 

$$ Ep. 38.3, ll. 8-10 (Courtonne, I, 82 —- Loeb, I, 201 — Wiles and Santer, 32 — 
NPNF, 137^. 

** Eb. 38.2, ll. 8-9 (Courtonne, I, 81 — Loeb, I, 199 - Wiles and Santer, 31-2 — 
NPNF, 137^. 

9 Zachhuber, Zuman Nature, 65-6. 

** For the significance of fman', see Ef. 38.2, Il. 3-5 (Courtonne, I, 81 — Loeb, I, 
197 — Wiles and Santer, 31 - NPNF, 137*5; for the idenüty of phusis and ousia, see 
above. 

97 Ep. 38.2, ll. 16-19 (Courtonne, I, 82 — Loeb, I, 201 — Wiles and Santer, 32 — 
NPNF, 137, quoted in Zachhuber, Human Nature, 64. Note too in relation to this pas- 
sage, and in support of Zachhuber's reading, the claim made here that universal names 
are ascribed a (comprehensive meaning! (repYAnntuei] onuacto), which, as Zachhuber 
notes, 'is a technical term of the grammarians meaning a collective noun (examples are 
people, crowd, etc.)' (Human Nature, 69). And in AbL., as we shall see, Gregory uses col- 
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we should withhold judgment here, not least because the author's other- 
wise universal practice is to talk of the persons being divided from each 
other, and not from the nature. Equally, as I have already noted, the 
author elsewhere notes that the nature itself cannot be divided, a claim 
that I have argued to be difficult to reconcile with a collecüve theory of 
natures. Perhaps the correct reading is that the more precise designation 
(a proper name) restricts the extension of a common noun. (As I will show 
below, it is possible to understand the reference of ousia—the immanent 
universal—to extend to any man, and thus to all men, without accepting 
any collective theory of universals.) 

My provisional conclusion thus far is that there are no overwhelming 
reasons for supposing that the author of Episile 568 adopts a collective the- 
ory of universals, and at least some good reason for supposing that he 
wants to reject such a theory. Before I continue, however, I will mention 
one passage that presents equal difficulnes both for my reading and for 
Zachhuber's. In the light of the discussion thus far, we would expect ó 
Oeóc (the God', the proper name for God) to refer, on my reading, to the 
divine substance, and, on Zachhuber's reading, to the divine nature, the 
collecaon of divine persons. In fact, the only time in the letter where ó 
Oeóc (as opposed to Oeóg) is used, the author applies it neither to the divine 
substance, nor to the collection of divine persons, but to the Father: *'God 
(0... 60g), who is over all, alone has an exceptional note of his hyposta- 
sis: being the Father, and proceeding from no cause.'? [ take it that this 
is a remnant of the old dernvation view of the Godhead, and that the 
author supposes that, whatever the correct reference of /heos, ho (heos is 
clearly the Father alone. 

Stll, simply considering the evidence from £fpistle 58 does not do full 


lecüve nouns as examples of indivisible phuseis. As I shall note below, we need to be 
wary about reading too much into such examples, at least in A4. In any case, there is 
a disanalogy between collective nouns and common nouns (substance-sortals) that makes 
it unclear whether reference to collective nouns has any bearing on the allegedly col- 
lective meaning of common nouns in Gregory. 

** We should note too Zachhuber's claims that, according to the author of £f. 38, 
individuals are faris of the nature to which they belong (see Human Nature, 70 and 88). 
The author of Ef. 38 is never speaking in this way, and Zachhuber's interpretation 
depends on the assumption of a Neoplatonic background accepted by the author of £f. 
38; I am trying to argue that Neoplatonic theories are deliberately rejected by the let- 
ter's author. 

9? Ep. 38.4, ll. 35-7 (Courtonne, I, 85 — Loeb, I, 207 —- Wiles and Santer, 34 — 
NPNEF, 139». 
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jusüce to Zachhuber's argument, since he himself claims that the evidence 
needs to be supplemented with maternal from De hominis opificio. It seems 
to me that the relevant material from this latter work is as ambiguous as the 
material from Epistle 58, and just as susceptble of two rather different readings. 

The salient teaching in De hominis opificio runs as follows. When it is 
stated that God made man (Genesis 1.27), *the entire human item (&rav 
1o &vOpóámwov) is indicated by the term *man'—such that *man' here means 
not the individual (ó tí) human being but the universal (6 xo8óAov). The 
reference to the universal is, according to Gregory, grounded in the ^in- 
definiteness of the signification of the noun *man'. Furthermore, 'the whole 
totality of mankind (OAov to tfj; àvOpenótntog nÀAfpopuo) is encompassed 
by a single body through the foreseeing power of the God of the whole'.^? 
Aspects of this clearly suggest a collective understanding of *man'. And this 
reading 1s strengthened by Gregory's subsequent affirmation that 'all have 
been named one man... Our whole nature, then, exisüng from first to 
last 1s, so to say, one image of him who is'."! 

The teaching here is often associated with that of Epistle 58, not least 
because this latter text explicitly asserts likewise, in a passage quoted above, 
that the term *man' has an "indefiniteness of signification". The apparently 
collective reading in De hominis opificio 1s thus evidence for a collective under- 
standing of fman' in Epistle 38 too." 

But the collective reading is not the only possible reading here. When 
attempting to make sense of Gregory's the entre human item', Zachhuber 
considers a parallel in Alexander of Aphrodisias's use of fall [sc] man (nàg 
&vOponoc), which Zachhuber understands to refer to all human beings col- 
lectively.^ But Alexander can help us discern a very different reading of 
De hominis opificio from the one proposed by Gregory—and this, whatever 
we make of the implicit claim that Gregory's use owes something to 
Alexander. Alexander considers the case of there being just one man, and 
comes to the conclusion that the nature, man, would exist as much in this 
one man as it would if it were common to many men, and thus a species." 


7 Gregory, Hom. op. 16 (PG, XLIV, 185B-D), quoted in Zachhuber, Human Nature, 
155. 

7 Gregory, Hom. op. 16 (PG, XLIV, 185D), quoted in Zachhuber, Human Nature, 156. 

7? See Zachhuber, Human Nature, 67. 

^ Zachhuber, Human Nature, 66-7 and 87-8; for Alexander, see In Metaph. ^.6 (Hayduck, 
426,19-26). 

^ For Alexander's theory, see Martin M. Tweedale, Alexander of Aphrodisias' Views 
on Universals', Phronesis, 29 (1984), 279-303 (pp. 290-5). 
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And it is surely not impossible to read Gregory as suggesting that the 
immanent universal, man, exists entire in Adam such that one and the 
same nature is inherited by all of his posterity. What 1s striking 1s the sim- 
larity of example: and Alexander's teaching was clearly reasonably 
well-known on this point, even if not always understood.^? My proposed 
reading of Gregory is that the entire nature exists even if there 1s only one 
exemplificaüon of it (viz. Adam). The similarity with. Alexander. extends 
only so far, however. Gregory would claim universality for this nature— 
presumably on the grounds that the same thing is found in any other pos- 
sible instance of the nature; Alexander would not (perhaps because, unlike 
Gregory, his universals are not one and the same in each instance). 

On my reading, then, we could understand the claim that 'all have been 
named one man! to amount to an assertion that there is one universal, 
man, immanent in each human person. Of course, we could legitimately 
read De hominis opificio in the traditional way. The advantage of my read- 
ing 1s that it takes seriously Gregory's claim that the whole nature 1s found 
in the first exemplification of it. The loss is that Gregory's appeal to divine 
foreknowledge is rendered otiose."? 

As a final point here, it is unclear in any case that Alexander's (all man' 
should be taken as referring to the collection of all men. According to 
Alexander, we indeed use 'all men' to refer to the collection; we use *all 
man' to refer to them as 'under one thing'—namely the species 'man', 


7 'The Neoplatonists Simplicius and David both later cite Alexander as teaching that 
there is no species in the case of a uniquely instantiated nature: see Simplicius, 7n. Cat. 
(Kalbfleisch, 85,13-14) and David, in C. A. Brandis (ed.), Scholia in Aristotelem (Berlin: G. 
Reimer, 1836), 515,14-15, cited in Tweedale, Alexander of Aphrodisias', 293 and 290 
respectively. 

7? My reading has a precedent in Hübner's claim that *man' in Gregory's De hominis 
opificio argument is an. Aristotelian universal concept: see Hübner, Die Einheit des. Leibes 
Christi, 67-94. I agree with. Zachhuber that this reading is untenable, partly because it 
has some very implausible consequences (Zachhuber, Human Nature, 157). But I agree 
with Hübner that Gregory is not talking about a collection, and that he is (in effect) 
talking about something that is numerically singular (on this, see n. 84 below). But on 
my reading it is an item that is both extramental (and thus not just an Aristotelian con- 
cept) and immanent (and thus not a Platonic idea). Gregory's references to the fleroma 
of the human race seem likewise to admit just as easily of this immanentist under- 
standing as they do of a collective one: sometimes, indeed, the immanentist under- 
standing looks more probable: see e.g. Hom. op. 22 (PG, XLIV, 204D); Apologia in 
Hexaémeron (PG, XLIV, 113€). See too n. 96 below. 
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sand it is presumably this thing (the species, not the collection) that *all 
man' refers to." 

If my suggestion is plausible, we do not need to take De hominis opificto 
as evidence for a collecüve understanding of man in Epistle 38. Of course, 
my argument is not dependent on this interpretation of De hominis. opificio. 
It could be that this latter work does indeed provide an example of a col- 
lecüve understanding of man in Gregory's work. My claim is merely that 
Gregory's usual usage requires substance-sortals such as fman' to refer to 
the immanent universal, and not to the collection, and that his standard 
use of phusis makes it synonymous with ousza, the immanent universal. 

Who wrote Epistle 58? If my analysis of Epistle 58 and De hominis opificto 
is correct, we cannot appeal to the author's acceptance of a collective the- 
ory of universals to support an ascription of the letter to Gregory. Still, 
nothing in Basil's writing up to this point has prepared us for the devel- 
opment of the sorts of ideas found in Epistle 58, and while it 1s always pos- 
sible for thinkers to change their minds, I find it hard to credit Basil—at 
least judged in the light of his other works—with the philosophical sophis- 
tication required for the development of such ideas: whatever we make of 
his evident theological importance. I have nothing more to add on this 
question, except to note that in the main the traditional arguments in 
favour of Gregorian authorship seem strong and have not yet been satis- 
. factorily answered—with the exception, if I am right, of the argument 
about collective theories of universals. If the letter is indeed by Gregory, 
I hope to show that it is consistent with his more mature thought on the 
matter, though—contrary to Zachhuber's somewhat negative assessment of 
Ad Ablabium—somewhat less well developed than this more mature thought. 


4. Gregory of Nyssa on unersals 


Turning to works unquestionably by Gregory—Ad Graecos and Ad Abla- 
bium—the anti-Neoplatonic bias becomes, I shall argue, clearer. In this 
section, I shall try to outline, first, Gregory's teaching on substance and 
universals (focusing on the singulanty and immanence of the universal), 
and, secondly, his teaching on species such as man. I shall finally devote 
a brief discussion to the particular substances Gregory talks about in Ad 
Graecos. We should note that, as we shall see, Gregory uses 'nature' (phu- 
51$) and 'substance' (ousia) synonymously, the former being his preferred 


7 See Alexander, /n Metaph. ^.6 (Hayduck, 426,19-26). 
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term in Ad Ablabium, the latter the preferred term in Ad Graecos."? I follow 
the dating of these works accepted by Zachhuber, and thus assume that 
Ad Graecos dates from 379 or just before, and Ad Ablabtum, somewhat later, 
from the latter half of the 380s.? 

Let me begin with what seems to me the key passage for understand- 
ing Gregory's whole theory of universals: 


But the nature (fhusis) is one, united to itself and a precisely undivided monad 
(&Óiktuntog &xpiBógc uovóg), not increased through addition, not decreased 
through subtraction, but being and remaining one (even if it were to appear 
in a multütude), undivided (&oyiotoc), conünuous, perfect, and not divided 
(ouwvóiaipovogévn) by the individuals (toig xa0' £xaotov) who participate 
(uetéxovow) in it.9? 


Zachhuber holds that it is not clear from this passage whether the nature 
is supposed to be an immanent item or merely a collection of individuals, 
though Zachhuber prefers the immanentist reading.?! The reason for the 
difficulty 1s that, immediately after the passage just quoted, Gregory draws 
an analogy to a series of aggregates: 


And just as a people, a community, an army, and an assembly is always said 
in the singular, but each is known in the plural, so according to the most 
precise formula, *man' is properly said as one, even though those who are 
shown in the same nature are many.? 


[his passage has understandably led some commentators to suppose that 
Gregory's discussion in Ad Ablabium 1s confused, since, having rejected col- 
lective theories of universals, he immediately goes on to attempt to clanfy 
his theory by appealing to collective or aggregative wholes: a people, a 
community, an army, and an assembly. 


7? Op this, see n. 89 below. 

7 See Zachhuber, Human Nature, 108-9 and 113 respectively. 

9$" Gregory, Abl. (GNO, III/1, 41,2-7 — Rusch, 151 7 LCC, 258 - NPNF, 332». For 
the analogy to human nature, see generally Ab/. (GNO, III/1, 38-42 passim - Rusch, 
149-51 - LCC, 256-9 - NPNF, 331-2». See too Gregory, Abi. (GNO, III/1, 46,15-16 
— Rusch, 154 - LCC, 261 2 NPNF, 333^, where Gregory notes that the divine nature 
is &Owipetov; see too GO, III/1, 40,6 — Rusch, 150 —- LCC, 257 - NPNF, 332». 
With just one exception, which I discuss in detail below, Gregory avoids using the terms 
ütouog and pepióv to talk about an (individual) person. 

8! Zachhuber, Human Nature, 116. 

*?^ Gregory, Abl. (GNO, III/1, 41,8-12 — Rusch, 151 — LCC, 258 - NPNF, 332». 

5 See e.g. Zachhuber, Human Nature, 116-17. 
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It seems to me, contrariwise, that the first passage from Ad Ablabium is, 
in principle, as clear as can be. The divine nature is a monad that is indi- 
visible, and that remains one even when it appears in a multitude. Gregory's 
use of the key term 'monad' suggests very strongly numerical singularity— 
that the universal is a unit.?* As I noted in the section 1, using *monad' to 
characterize any universal (and not just the form of the One), is originally 
distinctive to Iamblichean forms of Neoplatonism—again, used by Iamblichus 
(and later Proclus) to draw attention to the (numerical) indivisibility of the 
extrinsic Form. We do not need, of course, to posit direct influence from 
Iamblichus to Gregory; the point is that it is at least plausible to suppose 
that the use of the term 'monad' to characterize the numerical indivisi- 
bility of the extrinsic idea formed part of the general philosophical tradi- 
tion known to Gregory, just as it later became a commonplace of Alexandrian 
Neoplatonism.9? 


** Talk about numerical singularity in this context requires some care, not least 
because ancient thinkers tend to confine talk of number and numerical singularity to 
contexts where it is appropriate to think in terms of (extended or discrete) quantity, and 
the Trinity of persons does not, of course, constitute such a context. The point is beau- 
tifully made in the letter printed as Basil, Ef. 8, but long known to be the work of 
Evagrius of Pontus, writing at the end of the fourth century against a charge of trithe- 
ism: *We confess one God, not in number but in nature. For nothing that is called one 
in number is one in reality or simple in its nature. But God is confessed by all to be 
simple and uncompounded. . .. For number is of quantity, and quantty is attributed to 
bodily nature; therefore number is of bodily nature. We have always believed that our 
Lord is the maker of bodies. Therefore also every number signifies those things that 
have been given a material and circumscribed nature, whereas *monad" and "henad"^ 
are attributes of a substance that is simple and unlimited: £f. 8.2, ll. 19-23, 36-41 
(Courtonne, I, 24-5 — Loeb, L, 53 — NPNF, 1135; note too the use of *&monad' and 
*henad' to characterize the sort of unity proper to the divine substance. In what fol- 
lows, I talk about numerical unity with this caveat. For reasons indicated, it seems to 
me nevertheless to be a reasonable rendition of the monadic and henadic character of 
the divine substance in Gregory's thought. The unity of the divine substance is not less 
than numerical; it is, like the Neoplatonists One, above number. (The point is that talk 
merely of specific unity was understood by the philosophers I considered in section 1] to 
be consistent with some sort of divisibility (into numerically many objects of the same 
sort); and it is this sort of divisibility that Gregory wants to deny of the divine sub- 
stance.) 

55 Ronald Heine has recently argued that Gregory was in fact directly acquainted 
with parts of the work of Iamblichus: see Ronald E. Heine (ed.), Gregory of .Nyssa's Treatise 
on the Inscriptions of the Psalms, Oxford Early Christian Studies (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1995), 34. But it makes no difference to my argument whether or not Gregory was 
directly acquainted with those passages in which Iamblichus discusses the monadic char- 
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Indeed, Gregory's claim about the unity of a universal is as strong as 
can be: 


Custom mistakenly assigns a plural significance to a term for nature. According 
to true reason, neither reduction nor growth grows according to nature, when 
it [the nature] is viewed in larger or smaller number. According to true usage, 
only those that are viewed according to a certain circumscription are num- 
bered.?? 


This amounts to the claim that a universal is (as we would say) numerically 
one and the same thing, repeated in each of its particulars. The claims 
about growth allow us to understand more clearly the claims about increase 
and decrease made in the first quotation from Ad Ablabium above. In the 
Categories Aristotle claims that secondary substance does not 'have degrees, 
or admit of more or less?" But Gregory's claim about the unity of nature 
are far stronger than Aristotle's about the unity of secondary substance. 
Unlike Aristotle, he claims that the unity of a nature is such that there 
cannot be more than one nature of any given kind. For Aristotle, con- 
trariwise, natures have specific but not numerical unity; the denial of increase 


acter of the divine substance, provided that he had some informal access to the rele- 
vant philosophical tradition at this point. 

*9 Gregory, Abi. (GNO, III/1, 53,6-9 — Rusch, 158 - LCC, 264 —- NPNF, 335^; for 
the claim that Gregory sees nature here as smgular, see Christopher Stead, *Why Not 
Three Gods', in Hubertus R. Drobner and Christoph Klock (eds.), Studien zu Gregor von 
JNyssa und der christhchen Spátantike, Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae, 11 (Leiden, New 
York, Copenhagen, Cologne: E. J. Brill, 1990), 149-63 (p. 158, n. 46). 

?! Aristotle, Cat. 5 (3533-45; see too Porphyry, 7sag. (Busse, 9,16-20 — Spade, 8, n. 
45). On Gregory's apparent knowledge of Aristotle, Cat., see Eun. 1.180-1 (GNO, I, 
79,28-80,3) and the comments in Zachhuber, Human Nature, 97; see too the wide-ranging 
discussion of Gregory's philosophical learning in Zachhuber, Human Nature, 8-12. For 
Cappadocian comments on the Eunomians and Aristotle's Categories, see Richard Paul 
Vaggione, Eunomius of Cyzicus and the .Nicene Revolution, Oxford Early Christian Studies 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 96. 

$$ Aristotle, Cat. 2 (176). At Metaph. Z.8 (1034*8) Aristotle does indeed claim that 
species is indivisible *&vopov'. But the sense here is that species is indivisible not in 
number but in species (see Metaph. I.1 (1052*30-4), where Aristotle claims that species 
is àOiaipetog elóet; see too e.g. Metaph. B.3 (999*3-6); thus, despite the terminological 
similarity, I think we can be confident that Gregory's claim is distinct from this. The 
fact that Gregory does not explicitly disünguish his opinion from the terminologically 
similar Anistotelian view of Metaph. suggests to me that Gregory simply did not know 
this view. Seen in the light of Cat., there is no doubt that Gregory wants to disagree 
with what he would understand to be the Aristotelian view. 
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and decrease is intended merely to pick out the fact that there cannot be 
degrees of a substance in the way that there can be of, say, a quality. 
What then should we make of the talk of participation in the first pas- 
sage quoted? It seems to me clear that what Gregory has in mind is quite 
different from the standard Platonic notion. Gregory does not mean that 
the three divine persons imitate some extrinsic idea—viz. the divine essence. 
He means that they are exemplifications of an intrinsic universal, imma- 
nent in them. It is possible to show that Gregory's universals are imma- 
nent, though admittedly throughout the discussion thus far I have been 
simply assuming—with all other commentators—that these universals, what- 
ever they be, are immanent in their particulars. Zachhuber, for example, 
argues that Gregory's universals are immanent not on the basis of claims 
Gregory explicitly makes, but simply on the basis of an interpretation of 
the philosophical background, an interpretation with which I do not agree. 
In any case, there is textual evidence in Ad Graecos and. Contra. Eunomium 
for the immanence of Gregory's universals. (In Ad Graecos, Gregory uses 
'substance' (ousia) in place of 'nature'.)? First, Gregory speaks of the divine 
substance as that 'of which' the persons are: Stramara's translation— of 
which the persons are constituted'—seems a convincing paraphrase here.?? 
Equally, Gregory insists that each of the persons ?s the substance? Both 
of these claims look to be inconsistent with the claim that the divine sub- 
stance 1s extrinsic to the persons. Furthermore, in Contra Éunomium, Gregory 
draws on a suggestion made earlier by the young Basil that the divine sub- 
stance is immanent in its hypostases as some sort of substrate. Gregory uses 
the example of the common essence of all human souls, but there is nothing 
in the text to suggest that he sees it as inapplicable to the divine substance: 


*? Gregory does occasionally use (substance! in Ab, and where he does it is clear 
that it is synonymous with 'nature': for example, 'If, according to the supposition of 
the mistaken, the nature in the holy Trinity has been varied, then it follows that the 
number would extend to a multitude of Gods, divided (cvvówoipotpevosc) by the difference 
of the substance (tfjg oSotac) of the subjects. But...the divine, single, and unchange- 
able nature rejects any difference of substance, so that it may be one': Gregory, Ai. 
(GNO, III/1, 55,10-15 — Rusch, 159 - LCC, 266 — NPNF, 336?. See Stead, "Why 
Not "Three Gods', 50, for a table of the frequency of occurrence of ousia, hypostasis, 
prosópon, and physis, yn. Graec., Ep. 38, Eust., and Ab. 

9 Gregory, Grae. (GNO, III/1, 19,15 — Stramara, 381). 

?' Gregory, Graec. (GNO, III/1, 20,24-25 — Stramara, 382). 
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For who does not know that there is a limitless multitude of human souls, 
but one substance underlying (onókewtou) all, and the consubstantial substrate 
(otoobciov broke(uevov) in them is opposed to all bodily corruption." 


The precise sense of 'substrate' here 1s not clear; but it 1s clearly uncon- 
troversial to read it as entailing that a common substance (a universal 
essence) is somehow mmanent in its particulars. After all, it does not seem 
to make any sense to think of the substrate of a particular that somehow 
fails to be (in some sense) an intrinsic component of that particular. This 
is all I need here. 

Lest this evidence does not seem sufficiently decisive, we should perhaps 
keep in mind too the inconceivability of Gregory's serious acceptance of 
the divine substance's being a transcendent universal along the lines of a 
Platonic idea. Not only would this lay him open to all the charges of the 
homoiousian party that the Aomoousion entails that the divine substance is 
something over and above the persons (I return to this in section 5 below), 
but it would also result in the absurd claim that the divine persons are 
somehow caused by, or dere from, the divine substance. 

There is, however, one passage in 4d Ablabtum that on the face of it 
causes problems for my interpretation. Thus, it is sometimes argued that 
Gregory does accept a collective theory of universals in Ad Ablabtum, along 
with his immanentist account. Ás I noted above, there is a passage in Ad 
Ablabtum where Gregory apparently likens a nature to a collection of par- 
ticulars. And on the face of it this is a problem for my reading. It 1s pre- 
cisely because of the apparent equivocation here that Zachhuber believes 
the Ad Ablabtum account to be philosophically inferior to the earlier accounts. 
But this is a misreading of Gregory. The collections Gregory mentions are 
notable for their dissimilarity from the Neoplatonists' collections: every man 
is a man, but no citizen a community, or soldier an army. Boethius, for 
example (probably repeating Porphyry), uses 'flock, people, [and] army' as 
examples of discontinuous wholes that are nof universals (in his collective 
sense)? In other words, if Gregory is using these examples to support a 
collective theory of universals, he is being even more careless than com- 
mentators suppose, since the examples are not even appropriate or ger- 
mane. The use of these analogies is much simpler. Gregory's collective 
wholes here are indivisible into parts of the same kind as their whole, and 
the analogies are intended to show how it can be that the existence of 


?' Gregory, Eun. 3/5.62 (GNO, II, 183,5-8 - NPNF, 198). 
?* Boethius, Di». (Magee, 38,21-2). 
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something indivisible (into parts of the same sort) 1s consistent with its being 
in numerically many hypostases. The examples, admittedly, do not go very 
far in explicating the sort of relation that exists between a nature and the 
hypostases in which it 1s immanent. But, as has often been remarked, 
Ablabius must have been something of a theological neophyte, and Gregory 
did not seem to want to burden him with philosophical technicahties. Of 
course, someone could accept both that there are immanent universals, 
and that there can be terms that refer to the collection of all particulars 
that share in that nature. But it seems to me that Gregory is very care- 
ful to avoid seeing the nature as a collection of particulars—precisely 
because of his strong claim about the indivisibility of the divine nature. 
In addition to the collection text from 4d Ablabium, there is one passage 
in Ad Graecos which has led commentators to suppose that Gregory's use 
of substance-sortals in this work is in line with his alleged collecüve the- 
ory of universals: "Therefore, then, we call the one cause together with the 
two (beings) that are caused by him nghtly and boldly one God, since also 
he co-exists with them.?* As Zachhuber plausibly notes, "The crucial word 
for the interpretation of the passage appears to be with" (uexà): the three 
together are said to constitute the one God." This is the only substantive 
evidence appealed to by Zachhuber in favour of his conclusion that ousia 
in Ad Graecos 1s the collection of particulars of such-and-such a kind. But 
it must be admitted that the collective interpretation of the passage seems 
right. My suggestion is that it 1s a lapse: Gregory, after all, does not appear 
to have been a consciously systematic thinker, and any attempt to find a 
coherent theory in him, such as the one I am offering here, must allow 
some tolerance for Gregory's loose rhetoric. My claim is merely that I 
have to make fewer allowances than the best rival reading—1.e. Zachhuber's.?? 
Zachhuber, after all, claims that Gregory's use of phusis and ousia 1s sys- 
tematcally confused, using the two different words seemingly randomly to 


?* Gregory, Graec. (GNO, III/1, 25,6-8 — Stramara, 385, as quoted in Zachhuber, 
Human Nature, 111). 

*» Zachhuber, Human Nature, 111. 

?' It is worth noting here similar lapses in Eun.—lapses that any reading of Gregory 
will have to be prepared to tolerate. At Eun. 1.172 (GNO, I, 78,4-6) Gregory talks about 
different ousiai of the same species; I assume that this is a slip, since in. Eun. 3/1.74-5 
(GNO, II, 30,7-24) he notes that all human beings share their ousia and fhusis, such that 
Adam did not generate another ous:a. For discussion of these texts, see Zachhuber, 
Human Nature, 95 and 99. At one point, Gregory accounts for the improper plural usage 
'men' by appealing to the addition and subtraction of individuals (through birth and 
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refer to two different ideas (collective and immanent universals, respec- 
tively, and that Gregory's account breaks down altogether in Ad Ablabium, 
where Gregory confuses the collective and the immanent universal, and 
thus loses any clear grip on his own (alleged) distinction. My claim is that, 
generally, there is just one 1dea (viz. the immanent universal) and that it 
is merely the terminology that is flexible. 44d Ablabium 1s perfectly coherent 
on my reading, and indeed more so than Ad Graecos, because there is no 
hint of a collective theory in it. 

Gregory's teaching, then, is that substance-sortals, such as *God' and 
*man', properly refer to natures: it 1s the unity of nature that entails that 
there is just one God,? and just one man.? But Gregory is prepared to 
concede that we can, improperly, refer to men, whereas we cannot, even 
improperly, refer to Gods in the context of the Trinity. The reason for 
the impossibility of referring to three Gods, as the main bulk of Ad Ablabium 
makes clear, is that the divine persons share in unified activity in a way 
that different men do not.? For Gregory, then, the Aomoousion does not in 
itself show how the case of the Trinity 1s relevantly different from the case 
of human beings. This is important, because 1t makes it clear that Gregory's 


death). But this does not entail a collective understanding of fman': man is 'observed 
sometimes in these individuals here, sometimes in those there, sometimes in very many 
and sometimes in very few', but the definition of "man"" of course remains intrinsi- 
cally the same: see Graec. (GNO, III/1, 24,5-7 — Stramara, 384). Zachhuber notes a 
divergence in usage between the various works he discusses (Zachhuber, Human .Nature, 
96, 110); it seems to me to be a general problem for his theory that the careful dis- 
tinctions allegedly drawn in Epistle 38 are not repeated elsewhere, a problem that can- 
not be dismissed simply by noting the (supposedly) lower philosophical standard of A44 
Ablabium (see Zachhuber, Human Nature, 118). 

? Gregory, Abl. (GNO, III/1, 42,4 — Rusch, 151 7 LCC, 258 7 NPNF, 332». 

?8 See Abl. (GNO, III/1, 40,8-9 — Rusch, 150 - LCC, 258 -» NPNF, 332*; GNO, 
III/1, 40,19-21 — Rusch, 151 7 LCC, 258 7 NPNF. 332*; GNO, III/1, 54.23 — Rusch, 
159 — LCC, 265 - NPBNF, 335^. 'The claim is not that *God' refers properly merely 
to the Father, or fÀman' merely to Adam; it is that these substance-sortals refer respec- 
tively to divine and human natures. 

?? Gregory in effect claims that the abstract noun 'deity' names the unified divine 
activity, and that it is this that marks the point of differentiation from created natures. 
The point, however, is that, just as in the case of created natures, what underlies our 
use of the singular concrete noun (God', *man', etc.) is the unity of substance/nature 
in each case; the (additional) unity of activity in the case of God means that it is never 
legitimate to refer to many Gods: see e.g. Abl. (GNO, III/1, 44,7-53,3 — Rusch, 153- 
157 — LCC, 260-4 — NPNF, 333-55. Contrariwise, it is legitimate—though improper— 
to refer to many human beings: Ab/. (GNO, III/1, 40,5-8 — Rusch, 150 —- LCC, 
257-8 — NPNF, 332». 
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analogies to three human beings are perfectly serious: the type of univer- 
sal is the same in the case of both divine and human hypostases. (It is 
worth noting too that the reason why 'God' properly names actüvity is that 
the essence is unknowable and therefore unnameable; unity of activity is 
a further point over and above this.) 

The opening of Ad Graecos likewise makes clear that *God' is a name of 
an ousia, and not of a person, and that it is for this reason that we wor- 
ship one God.'?! *God' thus names not the collection of divine persons, 
but the immanent universal exemplified by each person: viz. the divine 
substance. Equally, although each divine person is (a) God, there is only 
one God since there is only one substance. Three Gods would entail three 
substances. 'The crucial indivisibility claim 1s again made explicitly: 


The substance is not divided (Ownupovgévnc) into each of the persons, such 
that there are three substances for the respective persons. It is evident that 
the term *God' is not so divided, since it signifies the substance; such a dis- 
tincton would result in three Gods.'?? 


*God' signifies the divine substance; the divine substance is not divisible; 
there is thus only one God. Note again that the substance is not divided 
into persons—and this is precisely the opposite of the Neoplatonic claim 
that a universal whole is divided in particulars. As I noted above, on those 
occasions where Ad Ablabtum uses the term ousia, it is clearly synonymous 
with phusis. I take it that ousia in Ad Graecos 1s likewise synonymous with 
the phusis of Ad Ablabium, and that neither should be given a collective 
account. 

In Ad Graecos Gregory explicitly considers the further question of par- 
ticular substances (uepikoi oo6ía). As I indicated above, talk of particular 
substances became a commonplace in the commentary tradition, and was 
associated closely with the Neoplatonists' collective theory of universals. If 
this 1s right, Gregory's discussion of particular substances will be of espe- 


!'? For Gregory's apophatic motivation here, see Ab/. (GNO, III/1, 42,19-43,2 — 
Rusch, 152 - LCC, 259 - NPNF, 332^). Of course, we do not need to know the znten- 
sion of an object in order to know about it whether or not it is a universal, so the 
apophatic theology is not inconsistent with the view that the divine nature is (unequiv- 
ocally) a universal. 

1! Gregory, Graec. (GNO, III/1, 19,1-5 — Stramara, 381). 

!? Gregory, Graec. (GNO, III/1, 19,5-20,1 — Stramara, 381). 

/)3 Gregory, Graec. (GNO, III/1, 20,20-4 — Stramara, 382); for the *'one God' claim, 
see too Graec. (GNO, IIL/1, 26,1-5 — Stramara, 386); for the indivisibility of the divine 
essence (uite «ijv Oeótnto 8vxipotoo), see Graec. (GNO, III/1, 26,16-17 — Stramara, 386). 
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cial interest from a philosophical perspective. The aim of Gregory's dis- 
cussion is to show that even if we were to accept the terminology of par- 
ticular substances, we should not infer from this that there are three Gods: 


But if some were to say that we call Peter, Paul, and Barnabas three partic- 
ular substances (it is clear that this means 'peculiar' (iàwác) [substances]), '?* 
for this 1s to speak correctly, let it be known that by 'particular substance' 
(Le. fpeculiar [substance]), we wish to signify nothing other than the indi- 
vidual (&topov), that is, a person. For which reason, even if we say three par- 
ticular substances, that is, individual substances, we mean nothing other than 
the three persons. ÉGod' does not name the persons, as has been shown. 
Neither does the term name the particular [substance] (i.e. peculiar substance), 
for (particular substance! is the same as 'person' when said with respect to 
individuals. ^? 


What is puzzling here 1s that Gregory accepts as accurate the terminology 
of particular substances, and, for that matter, talks about a person as an 
individual (&ropuov)—quite in conflict with his customary usage. This may 
be ironic, but more probably we should take him at his word: we can talk 
about particular substances, but the way that we should understand this 
sort of talk excludes any legitimate Neoplatonic sense. Particular substances 
are Gregory's persons, exemplifications of an immanent universal, not parts 
of a collective universal. Substance-sortals, contrariwise, refer to the imma- 
nent universal—even if, Gregory concedes, we accept the terminology of 
particular substances. (The last sentence of the quotation 1s not as curious 
as it may at first sight seem: Gregory does not use the terminology of indi- 
viduality (&topuov) in relation to the divine substance (though he persistently 
claims that any substance is indivisible (àOvatpetov), as we have seen); the 
individual here is indeed just the person, not the substance.) 

Gregory goes on to try to show that it is true in the case of created 
persons and their substance that substance-sortals refer to immanent uni- 
versals (i.e. substances in his philosophical vocabulary), and not to per- 
sons/individuals—again, even if we accept the terminology of 'particular 
substances": 


!* According to the critical edition this parenthetical clause is omitted in some of 
the best MSS, and it 1s easy to see how it could have been inserted later by attraction 
from the next clause. 

!5 Gregory, Graec. (GNO, III/1, 23,4-13 — Stramara, 384). I use '*peculiar' substance 
to distinguish it from *particular'. If my analysis is right, Stramara's choice of termi- 
nology, which I abandon here ('individuated essence' for fparticular substance', "indi- 
vidual essence' for *peculiar substance', and 'indivisible things! for 5individuals") 1s some- 
what obfuscatory. 
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What then should be said about this, that we call Peter, Paul, and Barnabas 
three men? Even though these are persons, the term 'persons' does not sig- 
nify the common substance in this usage; likewise, neither does the so-called 
particular or peculiar substance, for £hzs is the same as the person. For what rea- 
son do we say that three men exist of one substance, which *man' designates, 
if we say this [viz. fmen'] neither because of the persons nor because of a 
particular or peculiar substance? Rather, we say this by a misuse of language 
and not correctly, on account of a certain customary usage arising out of nec- 
essary principles, which, however, we do not find in our analysis of the Trinity 
so that we do not make the very same assertion with respect to the Trinity 
itself.!06 


The worry here is that even if we could accept Gregory's teaching in the 
case of God, we may be reluctant to accept it in the case of creatures. 
lhus, we may (not unreasonably) be inclined to suppose that Gregory's 
view fhes in the face of common usage. Indeed, we may suppose too that 
the acceptance of the terminology of particular substances makes it even 
harder for Gregory to defend his usage. But the reply aims to reinterpret 
the notion of particular substance in a way so alien to its Neoplatonic 
sense that Gregory can still allow that employing substance-sortals to count 
persons is radically misleading—even if we accept the terminology of par- 
ticular substances. Particular substances are persons; substance-sortals, how- 
ever, refer not to particular substances but to substances as such—1mma- 
nent universals—and thus we can only improperly say 'three men', even 
if we accept the terminology of particular substances. Particular substances 
are not the divided parts of a collecion, as for the Neoplatonists, and 
Gregory clearly wants the terminology of particularity without the under- 
lying ontology: specifically, without the possibility of a universal that can 
be in any sense divided into parts or particulars. Gregory's use of the 
Neoplatonic terminology is perverse: the whole purpose of the Neoplatonic 
teaching is to allow that substance-sortals can refer indifferently to partic- 
ulars and to their collection; if disambiguation 1s required, one would expect 
it to go in the opposite direction from that suggested by Gregory: con- 
crete nouns refer to particulars, and abstract nouns to universals. We learn 
from this discussion the extent of Gregory's anti-Porphyrian polemic. Gregory 
is developing a theory of universals that 1s radically opposed to that of the 
Neoplatonists, and he is doing so in a way that allows him to assert divine 


!9 Gregory, Graec. (GNO, III/1, 23,13-24 — Stramara, 384; my italics). 
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unicity in the strongest possible way, by pointing out that the relevant con- 
crete nouns refer to universals. 


5. Theological conclusion 


There is a theological result of this rather abstract discussion, which is 
that, at least in the passages I have considered here (with one exception 
noted at the end of section 3), *God' refers properly not to the divine per- 
sons—not to the collection of them, and not even properly to the Father— 
but to the divine substance or (as we would say) essence. 'This 1s not the 
way that the Cappadocians are usually understood, though it seems to be 
the clear result of my analysis of Gregory of Nyssa. But while important, 
we should not overesümate the significance of my proposal here. It does 
not entaill prioritizing the essence over the persons in any way, for exam- 
ple. The essence is an twmmanent universal, and as such wholly dependent 
(logically speaking) on its exemplificanons. The persons are prior in the 
sense that their universal essence is just a feature of each one of them.'? 
Neither does the discussion have any bearing on the concepts of person 
and hypostasis that the Cappadocians use, except in so far as one part of 
what it is to be a divine person is to be an exemplification of an essence. 
Finally, we should keep in mind that Gregory 1s happy on occasion to use 
the old *derivatnon' model of the first half of the fourth century.'9? 

The claim that *God' refers to the divine substance has a bearing on 
the alleged tritheism. of Gregory of Nyssa too. Formally, at least, a conse- 
quence of the theory of universals is that tritheism is logically impossible. 
More than one God means more than one Kid of God. Analogously, 
Gregory sees polyanthropism (if we may so label it) as no more than an 
improper manner of speaking; more than one man really amounts to more 


!? [t is interesung to note that Eunomius's basic objection to the view that the divine 
essence could be a universal is that a simple divine person will on this view, absurdly, 
be a composite of common and proper features: Apol. 10, ll. 1-6 (Vaggione, 44). The 
Cappadocians cannot answer this, but perhaps would not want to anyway. The sim- 
plicity of the divine essence, in this context, is fundamentally a matter of its indivisi- 
bility. Certainly, the failure of a divine person to be absolutely simple becomes a weapon 
in the antü-Nestorian armoury of the Neochalcedonians: see e.g. Leontius of Jerusalem, 
Adversus .Nestorianos 1.28 (PG, LXXXVI, 1493D). 

!5 Gregory, Oratio. Catechetica 3 (ed. E. Mühlenberg, GNO III/4 (Leiden, New York, 
Cologne, 1996), 13,23-6); Eun. 1.461 (GNO, I, 161,23-162,3 — NPNF, 78?) 
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than one kind of man. Gregory must have found Porphyrian claims about 
particular substances incomprehensible. 

Formally, then, tritheism 1s simply impossible for Gregory. But this 1s 
the result of his confusion, mistaking intensional (specific) indivisibihity for 
extensional (numerical) indivisibility. So. does his teaching amount to tnithe- 
ism? This is a complicated question to which I do not have a straightfor- 
ward answer. But I would make the following suggestion. We learn from 
the discussion above that Gregory's strategies for avoiding informal trithe- 
ism here have nothing to do with the technical claim that the three divine 
persons are Ahomooust. lhis does not mean that Gregory does not have 
other strategies that he could use—and indeed, his appeal to unity of activ- 
ity may well go some way towards dealing with the problem. (So too could 
the conceptual indivisibility of the persons; but Gregory does not explore 
this further.) So in a strange way the whole question of the unity of the 
divine substance turns out to be—as Gregory implicitly notes in Ad Ablabium— 
irrelevant to the question of Gregory's alleged tritheism. 

Apart from the theological consequences of my reading, there is a. his- 
torical reason why it is of importance. In the sixth-century debates against 
Philoponus, all sides, Chalcedonian and monophysite, appeal to Gregory's 
teaching against the nominalist and Neoplatonist interpretation of the 
lrnitarian doctrine adopted by Philoponus. The rejection of nominalism 
turns out to be vital for the Eastern theological tradition in a way in which 
it is not for the West, whatever the substantive differences between the 
two traditions may or may not turn out to be.!!'? 


Oriel College, Oxford OX1 4EW 


!9 See e.g. Ep. 38.4, Il. 50-70 (Courtonne, I, 85-6 — Loeb, I, 209-11 — Wiles and 
Santer, 35 — NPNF, 1395). 

!? On universals in John of Damascus, see Richard Cross, *Perichoresis, Deification, 
and Christological Predication in John of Damascus', Mediaeval Studies, 62 (2000), 69- 
124 (pp. 73-86). I explore the issue as discussed in Leontius of Byzantium in my 
'Individual Natures in the Christology of Leontius of Byzantium', journal of Early Christian 
Studies, 10 (2002), 246-65. Some more imaginative thinkers solved the problem about 
what we may label '*polyanthropism' by appealing to Neoplatonic, nominalist theories 
for the purposes of talking about created substances, while accepting the theological 
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theory of immanent universals for the case of the divine substance: for e.g. Ps.-Cyril, 
the author of De Sacrosancta Trinitate (printed amongst the works of Cyril in PG, LXXVIT) 
see Cross, "Perichoresis', 85. One exception to the realist reading of the Trinitarian doc- 
trine is Damian, the sixth-century monophysite Patriarch of Alexandria, who happens 
to adopt a view that—as commentators have noticed—has more in common with the 
Augustinian view. (For the debate between Peter of Callinicus and Damian, see Peter 
of Callinicum, Anti- Tritheist Dossier, ed. R. Y. Ebied, A. van Roey, and L. R. Wickham, 
Onentalia Lovaniensia Analecta, 10 (Leuven: Department Onentalistiek, 1981), and the 
ongoing edition of books 2 and 3 of Peter's Contra Damianum, ed. Rifaat Y. Ebied, Albert 
van Roey and Lionel R. Wickham, CCSG, XXIX, XXXII, XXXV (Turnhout: Brepols; 
Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1994, 1996, 1998).) In the West, the analysis of the 
divine substance described here remains a minority theory in the face of Augustine's 
clear dismissal of it. Augustine rejects the theory that the divine nature could be a 
species, precisely on the grounds that species are universals and thus duisible: see Augustine, 
De Trinitate 7.6.11 (CCSL, L, 263,41-52). It is not so clear the extent to which there 
may be substantive metaphysical differences between Augustine and the Cappadocians 
on this question, rather than merely terminological: I explore this issue more deeply in 
my "Two Models of the Trinity?', Heythrop Journal, forthcoming. Augustine's Cappadocian 
source is Gregory of Nazianzus—a theologian who, as I have noted, is much less 
confident than the other Cappadocians that the divine essence could be a universal in 
the same way as (say) human nature is a universal. The medieval tradition in the West 
is dominated by Augustinian views; one clear exception is Duns Scotus, who combines 
the Aphrodisian teaching on created natures (mediated through Avicenna) with the 
Cappadocian teaching on the divine substance (mediated through John of Damascus). 
I am grateful to Morwenna Ludlow for careful comments on an earler draft of this 
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SÜRAT KTÀB 
BEMERKUNGEN ZUM SOGENANNTEN ,,RITUALE* DES THEODOR VON 
MOPSUESTIA AM BEGINN DER KATECHETISCHEN HOMILIEN 12-16 


VON 


CLEMENS LEONHARD* 


The last five of Theodore of Mopsuestia's (died 428) Catecheücal Homilies, 
in which he expounds the lhiturgies of the Chrisüan inination, are preceded 
by short statements under the heading s4rat kb. These passages are inter- 
preted as a highly authoritative and very old liturgical source, which Theodore 
of Mopsuestia used when he composed his homilies. The paper presents evi- 
dence for the assumption that these texts are excerpts based on the Syriac 
translaüon of the homilies. The thesis is supported by observations about the 
textual character and genre of these passages, their relationship to the fol- 
lowing homilies and to later East-Syrian liturgies and. by the fact that the 
term sürat ktlàb cannot be translated 'text of the book'—a translanon which 
supported the hypothesis of the existence of a written source which Theodore 
used. The excerpts are not absolutely accurate and some of their deviations 
from Theodore's homilies as well as the selection of the material to be cho- 
sen for these summaries may betray the excerptor's ecclesiastical background. 
Thus, the passages under the heading of sürat ktàb contain a quotation of 
the text of the Sanctus which predates the oldest manuscripts of the Anaphora 
of Addai and Mari which contain the text of the Sanctus. 


Der Status. Quaestionis 


Theodor von Mopsuestia wurde in der ostsyrischen Kirche ,,der Ausleger* 
genannt, obwohl er auch als Autor von systematischen und homiletischen 


* Erste Ergebnisse der vorliegenden Arbeit wurden am XXVIII. Deutschen 
Onieentalistentag in Bamberg (2001) vorgestellt. Die Ausarbeitung der schriftlichen Fassung 
war erst durch meine Freistellung aufgrund des Stipendiums aus dem Austrian Programme 
for Advanced Research and Technology der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
móglich. Die Anmerkungen von P. Bruns und H. Kaufhold zu meinem Referat konnte 
ich dankend berücksichügen. Besonders danke ich W. Baum, P. F. Bradshaw, S. P. 
Brock, H. Buchinger, H.-.J. Feulner und M. Margoni-Kogler für Hinweise zu diesem 
Aufsatz. 
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lexten bekannt ist. Die posthume Verurteilung seiner Schriften und die 
Weiterentwicklung der ostsyrischen, akademischen Literatur (vgl. L. Van 
Rompay 1987, 43) bewirkten, dass Theodors Originalwerke in ihren syrischen 
Übersetzungen weniger sorgfiltig tradiert wurden als deren Epitome. 

1932 und 1933 publizierte und übersetzte A. Mingana aus der syrischen 
Handschníft 561 seiner Sammlung die zuvor nur aus Zitaten bekannten 
Katechetischen Homilien Theodors (Abkürzung: KH). R. Tonneau und R. 
Devreesse gaben 1949 eine photographische Edition dieses Ms. mit einer 
franzósischen Übersetzung heraus (dt. Übersetzung: P. Bruns 1994-1995). 
Für KH 8-10 konnten sie teilweise auch auf die Photographie eines Ms. 
aus Damaskus (Ms. Berol. simul. Orient 5) zurückgreifen. In KH 1-10 er- 
klárt Theodor das Credo, in 11-16 das Vaterunser sowie die Initiationsliturgie.' 
Die überlieferten Fragmente der exegetischen Arbeit Theodors zeigen im 
Vergleich, dass sich Theodor in den KH weniger als Exeget, sondern eher 
als Prediger verstand. Dennoch zitierte er das Credo und sogar das Vaterunser 
am Beginn der Homilien und legte die Texte eingeteilt in kürzere Sinnein- 
heiten aus. In den KH 12-16 ist jeder Homilie ein kurzer Text vorangestellt, 
der die Thematik der folgenden Homilie vorwegnimmt, und in den meis- 
ten Fállen auch Satz für Satz in dieser Homilie (mitunter mehrmals) 
wiederkehrt. Diese Texte sind mit sáürat ktáb überschrieben und vom 
Homilientext, mznrà, deuthch abgegrenzt.? 

A. Mingana (1933; 16, 34, 48, 70, 96) übersetzt sürat ktab (dileh dmemrà) 
als synopsis (of this chapter) ohne die Herkunft der Texte zu erórtern. 
Seine Übersetzung impliziert, dass diese Abschnitte gegenüber dem Homi- 
lientext sekundár sind. Dagegen interpretieren R. Tonneau und R. Devreesse 
(1949, 321 Anm. 4) sürat ktáb als ,texte du livre^ und merken an, dass 
.Chacune des homélies qui suivent est précédée du texte du rituel qu'elle 
explique". Mit ,livre"^ und ,,rituel* wurden der Forschung zusátzlich Optionen 
der Deutung dieser Texte als Exzerpte aus einem Ritualbuch vorgegeben. 
Tonneau und Devreesse bezeichnen den Text auch als ,,ordo* (1949, 549 
Anm. 2; vgl. B. Botte 1956, 141). 


Die den Editionen folgende Forschung rezipierte beide Auffassungen. 


! Den KH 11-16 ist im Ms. Mingana 561 eine eigene Überschrift vorangesetzt und 
an ihrer Stelle setzt das Ms. Berol. simul. Orient. 5 mit dem Koheletkommentar Theodors 
(ed. Strothmann 1988) fort. KH 11-16 konnte daher in der ostsyrischen Tradition als 
eigenes Werk betrachtet werden. 

^ Nach den Abschnitten der sürat ktab ist der Beginn des Homilientexts durch mena 
datren, memrá dallàátà etc. markiert (81v14, 93r6, 101v17, 117r3, 134v16). 
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R. Abramowski (1934; 79, vgl. 71) las die Abschnitte szrat káb als ,wórtliches 
Exzerpt^ aus den Homilien. Andere Gelehrte wie G.. Kretschmar (1977, 
256) folgten Tonneau und Devreesse. Kretschmar lief. offen, ob nicht 
Theodor selbst diese Texte verfasst haben kónnte. Weiterreichende Schluss- 
folgerungen zog E. Mazza (vgl. 1988 und 1999), indem er in der srat Ktàb 
den Text eines ,ordo" in Analogie zur Allgemeinen Einführung in das 
Messbuch (nach Vaticanum II) sah. Der Text hátte zur Zeit Theodors 
bereits eine so hohe Autoritát erlangt, dass Theodor ihn seinen Predigten 
zugrundelegte. Mazza muss daher die KH 12-16 (analog zu 1-11) nur teil- 
weise als Auslegung gefewrter Liturgie — zumindest auch als Interpretation 
eines 7exís — verstehen, um die Tatsache zu erkláren, dass der angebliche 
,Ordo* 'Theodors eine gegenüber der erklárten weit weniger entwickelte 
(demnach áltere) Liturgie spiegelt. In. der sürat ktàb 1st nach Mazza die 
Liturgie der ersten Jahrzehnte des vierten Jahrhunderts dokumentiert. 

In diesem Aufsatz soll gezeigt werden, dass die áltere Deutung der sürat 
ktàb als Exzerpt aus der syrischen Übersetzung von Theodors Homilien 
den Charakter des T'exts besser zu fassen vermag als ihre Interpretation 
als Ordo oder Rituale. Dabei ist nach einer Anmerkung zur Übersetzung 
zuerst zu fragen, ob die sürat ktáb-Abschnitte in sich als kohárente Texte 
gelesen werden kónnen. Ein Hinweis auf den institutionellen Hintergrund, 
dem die Texte der sürat ktàb móglicherweise entspringen, lásst sich aus den 
Unterschieden zwischen ihnen und dem Homilientext erheben. Schlieflich 
ist der Begriff sürat ktab selbst darauf hin zu untersuchen, ob sich aus ihm 
Schlüsse auf den Ursprung der sürat ktàb zichen lassen. 


Die. Abschnitte der Homilien unter dem Titel sürat ktab 


Anmerkungen zur. Übersetzung 


Ob die KH (mit oder ohne s;ürat Kb) eine eher freie oder eine eher 
wórtliche Übersetzung sind, wurde noch nicht durch entsprechende 
Detailstudien entschieden. Wer ein systematisches Interesse an den Texten 
hat, mag eine groDe Náhe des Texts zu seinem verlorenen griechischen 
Original betonen, um TTheodors grichische "Terminologie dogmengeschichtlich 
einordnen zu kónnen? Zwei Dimensionen der Übersetzungsstrategie in 
Theodors Texten mahnen zur Vorsicht. 


? Die Behauptung S. Gerbers (2000, 19f), dass die syrische Übersetzung offenbar 
versucht, den griechischen Text konkordant ins Syrische zu. übertragen, also identische 
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Erstens konnte gezeigt werden, dass die syrische Tradition theologischer 
Texte Theodors weniger genau als die ,feindlichen* Übersetzungen (z.B. 
in den lateinischen Konzilstexten) ist. Die überlieferte Übersetzung der 
KH wird als Werk des fünften Jahrhunderts angesehen. Der oder die 
Übersetzer und Tradenten standen Theodors Theologie positiv gegenüber. 

Zweitens wurde griechische Literatur in spáteren Jahrhunderten erneut 
ins Syrische übersetzt. Dabei konnten auch áltere Übersetzungen revidiert 
werden. Darüber hinaus ergab der Vergleich von verschiedenen Überset- 
zungen eine Typologie der Übersetzungsmethoden, die (vereinfacht) besagt, 
dass frühe Übersetzer (des 5. Jh.) freier übersetzten als ihre Nachfolger (des 
7. Jh)-' 


griechische Wórter mit idenüschen syrischen wiederzugeben" ist ohne einen breiteren 
griechischen Paralleltext unbeweisbar. Gerber führt selbst Abweichungen an: ,,Doch ist 
dies Prinzip nicht mit letzter Konsequenz durchgehalten." Bei Zitaten von Standardtexten 
wie der Bibel oder dem Credo kann die Náàhe zum griechischen Original nicht über- 
prüft werden, weil ein Übersetzer einen Text, den er als Zitat erkennt, nicht notwendi- 
gerweise im Stül seiner Arbeit übertrágt, sondern eine ihm geláufige Version seiner 
Sprache einsetzt. Diese Strategie zeigt sich dort, wo in exegetischen Werken 'Theodors 
die Übersetzung der P&ittà als biblische Lemmata über die Interpretation von Theodors 
biblischem Text gesetzt ist. Es ist unverstándlich, wie angesichts der von S. Brock (1979; 
1983; 1989, 271f) erstellten und allgemein akzeptierten (vgl. Van Rompay 1994, 85) 
'Typologie der syrischen Übersetzungen griechischer Texte in ein und derselben Studie 
das hohe Alter der Übersetzung und die stereotype Wiedergabe des griechischen Texts 
postuliert werden kann. 

* Vgl. die Zusammenfassung der Diskussion bei Gerber (2000, 248f). 

? Beobachtungen am syrischen Text kónnen die Vermutung einer hóheren Distanz 
zum griechischen Original stárken. Tonneau und Devreesse (mit Mingana 1933, 17) 
übersetzen zum Beispiel in Theodors Definition eines Sakramentsbegriffs (82r7f) den 
Singular ^ràzà mit ,,sacrement* (mit Anm.: ,ivotfjpiov^) und im selben Satz den Plural 
"rázé mit ,symboles* (ohne Anm.!). Für die Leser der Übersetzung wird damit der tau- 
tologische Charakter der Definition verschleiert. Gleichzeitig wird suggeriert, dass Theodor 
zwischen ,sacrement und ,symboles* terminologisch unterschied. Auch wenn Theodors 
Definition nicht tautologisch gewesen sein mag, ist sie durch die Übersetzung nicht mehr 
erreichbar. 

5 Die syrische Literaturgeschichte kennt auch eine spátere Übersetzung der Werke 
'Theodors, Yousif (1990, 146). 

7 Unter der Annahme eines hohen Alters der Übersetzung sind Versuche der 
Rückübersetzung von Theodors fermi: technici Yns Griechische nicht geeignet, weiterge- 
hende Theorien zu tragen. Griechische Lehnworte im Syrischen (z.B. nàmoósa, tupsaá) 
lassen den Schluss auf den etymologisch verwandten griechischen Terminus der Vorlage 
nicht zu. Vgl. dazu P. Bruns (1995, 350): dem Begriff ooópoAov in einem Theodor 
zugeschriebenen, griechischen Fragment zum Mattháuskommentar entspricht in der 
syrischen Parallelüberlieferung /upsa (etymologisch: rónog; 119v7 — J. Reuss 1957, 133f 
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Kleinere Unterschiede? zwischen den Texten der sürat ktàb und ihren 
Parallelen im Homilientext kónnten grundsátzlich damit erklárt werden, 
dass der Übersetzer die (postulierte) griechische Vorlage der sürat ktab nicht 
genauso wie dessen (angebliche) Zitate in den KH übertrug. Dieselben 
Unterschiede lassen sich aber auch dadurch verstehen, dass ein syrischer 
Epitomator die Sátze aus den KH in seine Exzerpte (námlich die Abschnitte 
unter dem Titel sürat ktáb) nicht Buchstabe für Buchstabe, sondern aus 
dem Gedáchtnis kopierte und sie auch gelegentlich ihrem neuen Kontext 
syntaktisch anpasste. Die geringeren Abweichungen der sürat ktàb vom 
Homilentext sind daher kein sicheres Kriterium der. Altersbesümmung der 
Übersetzung, weil sie das Produkt der Redaktionsarbeit an den bereits über- 
setzten Homilien sein kónnen (was im folgenden gezeigt werden soll). 


Die sürat ktab-Abschnitte als Text und ihre. Parallelen in. den Homilien "Theodors 


Wenn die Abschnitte der Homilien, die mit sürat ktàb überschrieben sind, 
aus einer liturgischen Quelle ibernommen wurden, sollten sie als kohárenter 
Text lesbar sein. Das ist nicht der Fall. Die Texte sind von Gedankensprüngen 
gebrochen und mischen Beschreibung und Interpretation der Liturgie. Vgl. 
dazu die folgenden Beispiele: 

In der Feier der Einschreibung tritt der Taufkandidat mit dem. Paten 
vor den Registrar (,der, der dazu bestellt ist^ — ohne Rollenbezeichnung), 
der die Namen der beiden in ein Buch eintrágt. Der Registrar (81v1-6) 
fragt ihn (den Tàufling) über [seine] Lebensweisen. [par. 86v18-20] | (a) 
Diese Rolle aber erfüllt derjenige, der ,Bürge' genannt wird, für diejenigen, 
die getauft werden. [par. 87r8-9] | Der dazu Bestellte schreibt in das kirch- 
lhche Buch und verbindet deinen (b) Namen im Buch auch mit jenem - 


Nr. 106). Tupsà war für den Übersetzer jenseits seiner Etymologie bereits ein syrisches 
Wort. Auch Worte wie /a/eksà und tupsaá übertragen in den Evangelienübersetzungen 
nicht immer den griechischen Terminus, von dem sie etymologisch abstammen (vgl. S. 
Brock 1967). Vgl. z.B. Mt 24,6, wo zwei Belege von xóAepuog in der Psittà einmal mit 
ké&rsà (€ xo1póg; Codex Sinaiticus und Harklensis (vgl. Kiraz 1996): graába) und einmal 
mit qrábà übertragen sind (Brockelmann 1928, 698). 

? Anpassungen der Syntax und Hinzufügungen/Weglassungen redundanter Parükel 
sind nicht eindeutig. Der Terminus für die Kleidung des Priesters/Bischofs wird unter- 
schiedlich. wiedergegeben, Text: 99v22 münz sürat ktàb: 93rl nahte. Im. Kontext von 
99y22 wird sie mit eskemà, lbusa, taksità, und màneé — nicht mit zahte — bezeichnet. Die 
sürat ktàb 116v11 und die Homilie 126v18 geben unterschiedliche Passivíormen dersel- 
ben Wurzel im selben Kontext an. Einem Prásens der sürat ktàb (116v20) entspricht 
Perfekt der Homilie (129721). 
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sel es der Zeuge oder sei es der (c) Führer Jener Stadt und jener Lebensform 
[par. 87v20-23]*. 

Die Gedankenfolge bricht an. drei Stellen. (a) ,,Diese Rolle erfüllt...* ist 
nach dem folgenden Kontext falsch: nicht der Bürge oder Pate befragt den 
Táufling, sondern ,jemand, der dazu bestellt ist". (b) Wurde zu Beginn 
des Texts über den Táufling in der dritten Person gesprochen, so wendet 
sich der Text Jetzt unvermittelt direkt an ihn. (c) Die Aufgabe des ,,Führers 
jener Stadt* kann kein Leser des Texts zuordnen.? Die drei Probleme lósen 
sich auf, wenn an den entsprechenden Stellen, die oben mit | markiert 
sind, der Kontext der Homilie eingesetzt wird. Der Gedankensprung vor 
(a) 1st dadurch bedingt, dass "Theodor sich inzwischen der Erklárung des 
Patenamts zugewandt hat. Genauso wie in (b) spricht Theodor in seiner 
Predigt oft die Tàuflinge direkt an. (c) Der ,,Führer der Stadt" entspricht 
Theodors Bild für die Taufe, die das Bürgerrecht in der himmlischen Stadt 
verleiht. Der Pate fungiert in diesem Bild als Begleiter, der den Táufling 
in die Lebensweise, die auf der Erde der Bürgerschaft dieser himmlischen 
Stadt angemessen ist, einführt. Der zitierte. Abschnitt ist als unabhángi- 
ger Text kaum verstándlich, als Exzerpt aus der folgenden Homilie aber 
erklàrbar. 

An einer anderen Stelle (101v5-10) beschreibt die 5grat ktab einen. Ritus 
im Irrealis: Der Priester/ Bischof (Kahna) egt seine Hand auf deinen Kopf 
und sagt: ,Im Namen des Vaters." Zusammen mit dem Wort làásst er dich 
ins Wasser eintauchen. [par. 111r3-5] | Konntest du sprechen, würdest 
du auch ,Amen' sagen. [par. 111r10-11] | Du wirst also getauft und hebst 
deinen Kopf. Der Priester/Bischof (kahna) aber sagt wiederum: und des 
Sohnes..." | 

An Texten wie diesem müssen sich Gattungsbestmmungen des sarat ktab 
bewáhren. In einer Kirchenordnung kann der Adressat als Leiter der 
Gemeinde direkt angesprochen werden. Die Anrede der Táuflinge in einem 
die Liturgie regelnden oder auslegenden Text auferhalb des Kontexts der 
Predigt ist wenig wahrscheinlich. Welche Funktion hátte in einem derarti- 


? Weitere Beispiele: Die forensische Terminologie in 81v7-9 (Kad metemar dinà) ist nur 
im Kontext der Homilie verstándlich, wo Theodor den Dienst der Exorzisten erklàrt, 
die (wie) in einem Gerichtsverfahren vor Gott als Anwálte für den schweigend daneben 
stehenden Táàufling den Satan anklagen. 116v12 mettol hànà ,,deswegen* wurde aus der 
Homilie (127r25) übernommen und ist in seinem neuen Kontext deplaziert. Die Erwáhnung 
der Grabtücher setzt die Allegorisierung der Gaben auf den bereits getóteten Herrn 
voraus. Dieser Kontext fehlt in der sarat Ktab. 
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gen Text die Beschreibung eines unmóglichen Ritualelements? Warum sagt 
der Táufling nicht vor oder nach dem Untertauchen ,, Amen? In Theodors 
Homilie (8 14.18 111r) wird das Untertauchen als Zeichen der Zustimmung 
zum Taufakt, die das ,, Amen" ersetzt, erklárt. Der Irrealis in der sárat ktab 
ist seinem Kontext in der Homilie entnommen und keine Bestimmung 
eines selbstándigen Ordo, den Theodor zitert. 

Die sürat Ktàb gibt nicht nur liturgische Rubriken wieder, sondern enthált 
auch kurze Abschnitte der allegorischen Interpretamente, mit denen Theodor 
die Liturgie erklárt." Umgekehrt enthalten die KH Theodors weit mehr 
Beschreibungen von Riten als sie in der s4rat ktàb übernommen wurden. 
Die breiten theologischen Ausführungen Theodors sind nicht in der $rat 
Ktàb vertreten. Ein Epitomator kann ein Interesse daran gehabt haben, die 
Homilen entlang den beschriebenen Riten zu strukturieren (und nicht ein 
reprásentatives Abstract!! zu 'Theodors Text zu verfassen). 

Theodor verweist in den KH auf Bibelzitate mit Bemerkungen wie: ,,s0 
wie der heilige Paulus sagt (82r19, 82v15-16), ,.. .. das Wort unseres Herrn, 
der sagt" (83v2), ,,denn über die Auferstehung sprach er (Paulus) so* (84r2) 
etc. Die Sátze des Credo werden ebenfalls als Textzitate eingeführt. Im 
Lauf der Diskussion müssen nicht immer alle Anspielungen markiert sein. 
Theodor spricht überdies zu Personen, die im Initiationsprozess stehen, 
innerhalb dessen der Erwerb der Kenntnis des Credo (und des Vaterunser) 
liturgisch ausgestaltet ist. Die angeblichen Zitate der sürat Kiab sind nie ana- 
log zu den Sátzen des Credo eingeleitet. "Theodor versteht sich in den 
Homilien 12-16 nicht als Ausleger eines vorliegenden oder gar ehrwürdigen 


|? ,Es ist notwendig, dass wir Christus sehen, der jetzt zum Leiden hinausgeführt 
wird; ein anderes Mal, dass er auf dem Tisch um unsretwillen ausgespannt wird, damit 
er geschlachtet werde . . .^ (116v10-12). 

! Wie eine von Theodor selbst verfasste Zusammenfassung aussieht, zeigt er z.B. in 
KH $ 13.1 (93r). 

? Süchproben zeigen, dass Theodor sich im Gegensatz zu den KH 12-16 im Fall 
des Credo als Ausleger eines Texts verstand: ,,Der Beginn eures Glaubensbekenntnisses . . . 
ist dieser: ,Ich glaube. ..* (4r19-20), ,, Nachdem unsere Váter dieses festgesetzt hatten, 
fügten sie passenderweise hinzu..." (45r8-9), einfach und ungeschützt sagten sie es: 
nd an den Heiligen Geist'* (54r26-54v1), ,, Was sagten sie also? ,Und an den Heiligen 
Geist" (62v26-63rl1), ,Indem also unsere heiligen Váter dieses Wort unseres Herrn 
auslegten, sagten sie... (66r23-24). 

55 In Fallen wie 99r14 zitiert er nicht die sürat ktàb, sondern die liturgische Formel. 
Sie wird in einem mit Aànàw ,das heit" beginnenden Satz erklárt. Die Behauptung B. 
Bottes (1956, 141) über den Ordo, dass ,,on pourrait le reconstituer en rassemblant ses 
membra disecta dans le texte de Théodore", ist falsch. 
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Texts. In diesen Homilien konnte Theodor auch nicht davon ausgehen, 
dass seine Hórer einen die Liturgie beschreibenden Text kannten. Der allen 
gemeinsame Ausgangspunkt ist nicht die sürat kiáb sondern die gefeierte 
Liturgie. Theodor bezieht sich in seiner Predigt auf Riten und Texte dieser 
Liturgie und legt sie aus. Das mag gelegentlich so aussehen, als erklárte 
er einen Text. So wird die Absage an den Satan (mit dem Glaubensbe- 
kenntnis) 94r21-25 zitiert und im folgenden mehrmals erwáhnt. Der Text 
war allerdings für die Táufhnge ein Schlüsseltext des Ritus. Um ihn zu 
ziieren, brauchte Theodor keinen ,,Ordo*. Auf die Absage an den Satan 
und das Glaubensbekenntnis spielte er auch paraphrasierend an. In spáteren 
Jahrhunderten, als sich. vor allem die Liturgie der Initiation. grundlegend 
geándert hatte, konnte das Fehlen der liturgischen Erfahrung, die auch 
nicht durch ein Ritualbuch überliefert war, als Problem erscheinen.!? Dieses 
Problem lóste ein Epitomator, der Theodors KH 12-16 analog zu Credo 
und Vaterunser der KH 1-11 im Nachhinein eine (Pseudo-)Vorlage 
verschaffte.'' 


^ Der Eindruck scheint dadurch verstárkt, dass Elemente der sürat kiàb mehrmals 
in einer Homilie vorkommen. Die hohe Redundanz der Predigten entsteht durch 
Wiederholungen von wichügen Gedanken und nicht durch wiederholte Zitate eines 
wichtigen Texts. 

|? Vgl. 94r21-25, 98r23-26, 98v2-5 neben weiteren Anspielungen. Die Zitate sind mit 
dem Hinweis darauf eingeleitet, dass es sich um eine ÁuDerung der Tàuflinge in der 
Liturgie (und nicht um einen vorliegenden Text) handelt. 98r25f übergeht Theodor in 
seiner Anspielung auf die Formel die Elemente ,ich glaube und ich werde im Namen 
des Vaters... getauft^, die er im Anschluss daran bringt und die auch auf den fol- 
genden Seiten ausgelegt werden. 

5 Dem ostsyrischen Patriarchen Iio'yahb III. (gest. 657/8) wird die Gestaltung des 
Rituals der Kindertaufe zugeschrieben. Wahrscheinlich konnte bereits im 7. Jahrhundert 
ein ostsyrischer Gelehrter bei der Lektüre der KH zum Verstáàndnis der Texte nicht 
mehr auf eigene liturgische Erfahrung zurückgreifen. 

7 Der Schreiber des Ms. Mingana syr. 561 oder einer der Benützer markierte aus- 
schlieBlich in den KH 12-16 durch eine Zeichenfolge * « * am rechten Rand der 
Seiten vermutlich das, was er als ,Zitat^ im Homilientext Theodors verstand - z.B. 
einige Bibelzitate. Nicht alle Parallelen zur sürat kiab sind auf diese Weise angezeigt. 
Wie angemerkt, zitiert Theodor die Formel des Taufbekenntnisses mehrmals mit kleinen 
Unterschieden. Das mit der sürat ktàb nicht übereinsümmende Zitat des Bekenntnisses 
auf 98r ist am Rand markiert — das übereinstimmende auf 98v ist nicht markiert. KH 
1-11, die das Credo und das Vaterunser dem Text nach auslegen, sind nicht auf diese 
Weise bearbeitet. Die Marginalia legen in sich noch keinen Rückschluss auf das Verháltnis 
der sürat ktàb zum Homilientext nahe. Sie zeigen aber, dass dieses Verháltnis bereits 
vor dem 20. Jh. Lesern des Texts zum Problem geworden war. 
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Nachdem sich einerseits gezeigt hat, dass die Abschnitte der sürat ktab 
keine kohárenten Texte und andererseits ohne die Texte der Homilhen, 
denen sie offenbar zeilenweise entnommen sind, nicht verstehbar sind, ist 
jetzt nach. Elementen zu fragen, die ihr relatives Alter im Vergleich mit 
den Homilien Theodors erschlieBen lassen. 


Das Sanctus 


»Der Priester/Bischof beginnt, die Darbringung darzubringen (mjarre 
kahna bqurraàb qurbana). Er opfert das allgemeine Opfer (masseq. debhia). Der 
Priester/ Bischof. sagt? Indem. sie. rufen. und. [lobpr|eisen: Heilig, heilig, heilig, 
máchtiger?^ Herr, mit dessen Lobpreisungen Himmel und Erde erfüllt sind. 
Wahrend sich ein jeder der Stille zuwendet und. unser Blick nach unten geneigt 
ist, rufi der Herold der Kirche: ,Wir wollen alle in grofer Furcht und. Zittern. stehen. * 
(133v25-134r5). 

Jeder Satz der sürat ktab-Abschnitte hat seine wórtliche Entsprechung im 
Homilientext. Die kursiv gesetzten Partien der sürat ktab fehlen allerdings 
dort. Es handelt sich um drei Elemente: (1) einen. Ausschnitt aus der 
Einleitung zum Sanctus einer Anaphora; (2) das Adjektiv hayyeltána; (3) den 
Ruf des Diakons vor der Epiklese. 

(1) Die Worte ,sie (die Engel) rufen und lobpreisen'^? sind in ver- 
schiedenen Anaphoren T'eil der Einleitung zum Sanctus (Macomber 1966, 
362 Z. 30 als ganona). Theodor zitüert diesen Text nicht, obwohl er das 
Sanctus sehr wohl kommentiert. An dieser Stelle kann der Epitomator, 
dem der syrische Text 'Theodors vorlag, aus seiner eigenen Liturgie ein 
paar Worte ergànzt haben. 

(2) Der Begriff hayyeltana ist 1n. der P&ittà des Buches Jesaja die 
Standardübersetzung des hebráischen s'bd'ot in der Verbindung YHWH 
s'bád'ot.^! Die sürat ktàb folgt darin der Psittà gegen die Septuaginta (Xofow90), 


?? ''onneau und Devreesse (1949, 531 Anm. 7) postulieren an dieser Stelle eine Lacuna 
in der sürat ktàb. Die Annahme ist. hinfállig, wenn dieser Satz den Priester/ Bischof als 
Sprecher des folgenden Anaphorazitats nach den vorangegangenen beschreibenden Texten 
identifiziert. S. 549 (Anm. 2) schlagen Tonneau und Devreesse (im Widerspruch zu 531 
Anm. 7, wo sie auf KH 16.6 — 136v verweisen) vor, den Plural in ,sie rufen und 
lobpreisen" auf die Teilnehmer des Gottesdienstes zu beziehen. Es ist aber dem Kontext 
der sürat kíàb angemessener, hier ein Fragment der Einleitung zum Sanctus zu sehen. 
Subjekt sind daher die Engel. 

P Hayyeltànà (als Adjekav — Noldeke 1898, $ 129). 

^? 'l'heodors Liturgie wird in 137r19 mit quilàsa wsegdtà ... angedeutet. 

^ Der Mar Esha'ya Hudra aus dem 10. Jahrhundert gibt in der Anaphora von Addai 
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sowie gegen Theodors Homilien. Theodor kommentiert Zac und zitiert 
die Zeile mehrmals (136v19; 137r13,15; 138r16; 148v19). Der Übersetzer 
transkribiert Zagoc0. Die von Theodor erklárte Liturgie enthielt das Sanctus 
als erweitertes Zitat der Septuaginta wie es in den griechischen (sowie west- 
syrischen) Anaphoren belegt ist.^ Woher kommt aber Aayyeliana in die sürat 
ktàb, wenn es weder aus Theodors griechischem Text noch aus dessen 
syrischer Übersetzung stammt? 

Sollte sich hier ein Echo der Anaphora von Addai und Mar, die in 
A. Gelstons Rekonstruktion Zayyeltana hest, erhalten haben? Gelstons (1992, 
86) Verbindung von Aayyellánà mit navtokpótop ist aus zwei Gründen 
unwahrscheinlich. Erstens übertrágt die Septuaginta Jes 6,3 s'bà'ot nicht mit 
raüvtokpátop, sondern transkribiert XZafao0, was auch so in die grniechi- 
schen Liturgien einging.? Zweitens übersetzt die Psitta in Offb 4,8 (wo Jes 
6,3 verarbeitet wird) ravtokpótop nicht mit Aayyeltánà, sondern mit seinem 
normalen Aquivalent, ahid kul?^* Für hayyellanà gibt es kein griechisches 
Vorbild im Kontext des Sanctus. Wáre einem Übersetzer der 5ürat ktàb der 
Begriff navtokpótop in einem griechischen ,Ordo" vorgelegen, hátte er 


und Mari nur das Incipit des Sanctus. Gelston übernimmt die volle Version aus der 
dem Text nach jüngeren Anaphora von Theodor im selben Manuskript. Für das spátere 
erste Jahrtausend ist der dem Bibeltext angeglichene Sanctustext wahrscheinlich. Dass 
er in genau dieser Form an den Beginn des vierten Jahrhunderts reicht, ist dadurch 
nicht bewiesen. 

? Beispiele: Apostolische Konstitutionen: Metzger (1987; VIL35,3 — S. 76, VIIL12,27— 
S. 192). Jacobusliturgie: Mercier (1974, 200 [86] Z. 4). Kyrill von Jerusalem zitert das 
Sanctus zweimal nach der Septuaginta. Das Zitat endet nach Xofaw0 (5. Katechese; 
Piédagnel und Paris 1966, 154; vgl. Kretschmar 1956, 30; volleres Zitat: Hom. in Occursum 
Domini 3, Rupp 1860, 446). Im Euchologion Barberini gr. 336 ist das Sanctus der 
Basilius- und Chrysostomusanaphora nicht ausgeschrieben (Parenti und Velkovska 1995, 
Nr. 14,11 S. 14 und Nr. 32,10f S. 33; im Sanctus wie Jes 6,3 — Nr. 25,2 S.26). Theodor 
zitiert mit den griechischen Quellen den liturgischen Text (,, Himmel und Erde") und nicht 
den Septuagintatext von Jes 6,3. 

2 ITavvokpóop ist in der Septuaginta ca. doppelt so oft gebraucht wie Xojac0, das 
aber gerade in Jes das háufigste Áquivalent darstellt. 

^ Ahid kul (und nicht Aayyeltànà) ist im liturgischen Kontext die normale Übersetzung 
für ravtokpatop, vgl. die Epiklese der Jakobusliturgie, Mercier (1974, 204 Z. 21) — 
Heiming (1953, 150 Z. 2); Piittà 2 Kor 6,18 (Kul ahid, bzw. ahid kul, vgl. Aland und 
Juckel 1995 ad loc.) 9 Belege in Offb: regelmáfüig mit akid kul wiedergegeben (1,8; 4,8; 
11,17; 15,3; 16,7.14; 19,6.15; 21,22). Die (sehr alte) Übersetzung der Kirchengeschichte 
des Eusebius (Wright, McLean und Merx 1898) gibt an fast allen syrisch. erhaltenen 
Stellen ahd kul für ravtokpátop (1.2.8: nicht übertragen, 4.15.33, 9.11.1, 9.11.8 sehr 
frei, 10.1.1: allàha fal kullhzn, 10.4.9; Eusebius benützt Xooo0 nicht.) 
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wohl ahid kul übersetzt. Xofoo0 hàátte er wie gleich darauf mehrmals in 
der Übersetzung der Homilie transkribiert. 

Der Text der sürat kiàb ist eher dem Einfluss des Sanctus der Liturgie 
eines Epitomators zuzuschreiben. Dort ist hayyeliánà aus der P&itta des AT 
eingetragen worden. Das Sanctus ist in der Anaphora von Addai und Mari 
erst im 13. Jahrhundert (Gelston 1992, 58 zu Z. 18) mit mehr als seinem 
Incipit belegt.? Für den Anfang des vierten Jahrhunderts muss ein Jahrtausend 
an Textgeschichte überbrückt werden, wenn Aayyeltànaà dort Text der 
Anaphora gewesen sein soll? Die Angleichung liturgischer Texte an den 
Bibeltext ist zudem kein. Phánomen der áltesten Stufen der Liturgieent- 
wicklung." Die sürat ktàb der KH ist daher ein álterer Zeuge für den Text 
des Sanctus 2n der ostsyrischen Liturgie als die áltesten Manuskripte der Anaphora 
von Addai und Mari? Die sürat ktàb bezeugt auch spátere ostsyrische 
Liturgie gegen die Homilie Theodors. Sie bezeugt weder griechische noch 
syrnsche Liturgie des vierten Jahrhunderts. 

(3) Theodor kennt im Gegensatz zur sürat ktab (134r4f) keinen Ruf des 
Diakons zur Epiklese.? Gelston (1992, 62 zu Z. 56?) nahm diesen Ruf des 


?^ Auch wenn das Sanctus in der sogenannten Anaphora Theodors (die nicht mit der 
Liturgie der KH identisch ist — vgl. zur Anaphora Webb 1990) bereits im. 10. Jahrhundert 
mit hayyeltànà zitiert ist (Gelston 1992, 58), muss A. Gelston auch hier 800 Jahre beleg- 
loser Zeit bis zum Beginn des 3. Jahrhunderts (1992, 28), wo er die Entstehung des 
Texts ansetzt, überspringen. Das alte Fragment einer ostsyrischen Anaphora (Connolly 
1923-1924, bes. 102 col. I Z. 25) kürzt das Sanctus ebenfalls ab: qaddis qaddis qaddis, 
wonach der Priester/Bischof das Postsanctus anschlieft. Der Begriff hayyeltana. erscheint 
in der Zusammensetzung ,,dein machtvoller Arm* etwas spáter (106 col. III Z. 3). 

?^ Damit ist keine Aussage über das Alter des Sanctus als Teil der Anaphora gemacht 
(vgl. Johnson 2000 zum status quaestionis). Es geht hier um dessen áltesten erschlieDbaren 
Text. W. Macomber (1982; vgl. Spinks 1991, 61) nimmt an, dass das Sanctus Teil der 
àltesten Form der Anaphora von Addai und Mari war. Er zitiert ebenfalls nur das 
Incipit des Sanctus. Nach neueren Ergebnissen der Forschung (vgl. Markschies 1999) 
sind alle Frühdatierungen (und mit ihnen Gelstons Überlegungen zum Alter der Anaphora), 
die sich u.a. auf die Traditio Apostolica (KOHipp) berufen, daraufhin zu überdenken, 
ob sie ohne dieses Argument ebenso gülüg sind. 

7 Eines der ,,Gesetze* A. Baumstarks, vgl. Taft (1986, 310; vgl. Bradshaw 1992, 60f 
mit Verweisen auf F. Hamm und A. Baumstark (zum Sanctus vgl. Baumstark 1923, 28). 

? A. Mingana (1933a, 1044) datiert das ms. 561 als 'about 1340'. R. Tonneau und 
R. Devreesse (1949, X-XII) nehmen aus palàáographischen Gründen das 8. Jh. an. 

7? E, Mazza (1988, 165) postuliert für Theodor eine ,monizione diaconale" parallel 
zur sürat ktàb, die der Homilientext an dieser Stelle (ca. $8 16.6-12) nicht enthált. 
Griechische Liturgien müssen diesen Ruf des Diakons ebenfalls nicht mitteilen: vgl. 
Mercier (1974, 204 [90]; Metzger (1987, VIIL12,39 — S. 198). 
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Diakons (Macomber 1966, 368 Z. 65) in seine Rekonstruktion der Anaphora 
von Addai und Man nicht auf, weil sie in vielen alten Manuskripten fehlt 
und in den anderen an verschiedenen Stellen eingefügt ist. Die sürat ktab 
bezeugt daher ein Element der ostsyrischen Liturgie gegen Theodors 
Homilien, das selbst in den Textzeugen des zweiten Jahrtausends der 
Anaphora von Addai und Man nicht zum selbstverstándlichen, bzw. ein- 
deuügen Textbestand gehórt. 

Durch die oben gesammelten Beobachtungen wurde wahrscheinlich, dass 
die sürat ktab- Texte Exzerpte aus Theodors Homilien sind. Die drei Bemer- 
kungen zum Abschnitt des Sanctus 133v25-134r5 der sürat ktáb zeigen, dass 
dieser Text von einem (ost-)syrischen Gelehrten im Exzerpt aus den Homilien 
lheodors anstelle eines genuinen. Abstracts von Theodors Text eingefügt 
worden ist.? Das Sanctus in der sürat ktàb kónnte isoliert betrachtet noch 
als singulárer Einschub oder als zufállig aktualisierte Übersetzung in einem 
andernfalls alten Text verstanden werden. Der Abschnitt 133v25-134r5 ist 
jedoch als integraler Bestandteil der sürat kíàb anzusehen und zur Ermittlung 
der Herkunft aller sürat ktab-lexte heranzuziehen, weil sich áhnliche 
Beobachtungen auch in seinen anderen Teilen machen lassen. 


,Frede sei mit. euch! 


In den Versionen der GruBformeln ,,Friede sei mit euch" kann sich ein 
weiterer Hinweis auf den liturgischen Hintergrund des Epitomators — zumin- 
dest aber ein Zeugnis seines Desinteresses für genaue Unterscheidungen 
der griechischen Liturgie Theodors — erhalten haben. Die Anlásse zu denen 
das Volk wáhrend der Liturgie mit der Formel eiprtivn nàow — (kahnà msalle) 
daslàmà nehwe lhon (129v4, vgl. 130r3f) — angesprochen wird und in der- 
selben syntaktischen Konstruktion xoi tà nveópoti cov. — walrühak (130r9; 
130v9f,24) — antwortet, werden vom GruD zu Beginn der Anaphora unter- 
schieden, wo 2 Kor 13,13 verarbeitet ist... uet& mávxov oudv. —... fam 
Kullkon (135r10). Die Antwort des Volkes nimmt die grammatische Konstruk- 
tion des GruDes auf: xoi uet& toO nveopuotóc coo — w'am rühak (135v15). In 
dieser Differenz entspricht der Homilientext Theodors den griechischen 
Liturgien.?! 


$» 'Taft (1991-92) und Spinks (1991, 72-74) besprechen nur den Homilientext Theodors, 
nicht aber den sàürat ktàb-Abschnitt. 

? Vgl. Taft (1986, 315f). Dativ: Jakobuslit: Mercier (1974; 180, 184, 196, 222), 
Basiliuslit: Parena und Velkovska (1995, 11 — Nr. 13 Friedensgruf), Chrysostomuslit.: 
(1995, 31 — Nr. 31 Friedensgruf). Mex (mit Genetiv) zu Beginn der Anaphora: Mercier 
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In der sürat ktàb sind beide Stellen übernommen. Im Gegensatz zu 
133v21f (. .. fam Kkullkon — w'am rühak) sammt in 116v21f die Antwort aber 
nicht mit dem Text von Theodor und daher nicht mit der Anrede überein: 
daslámà nehwé lhón — w'/am rühak. Dass die sürat ktáb keine Theodor vor- 
legende áltere Stufe der Liturgie reprásentiert, ist daraus zu schlieBen, dass 
die Anrede an das Volk dem griechischen Schema Theodors folgt (dasláma 
nehwe lhón) und nur die Antwort davon abweicht (w'am rühak).? 

Wenn sich in der sürat Ktab ein altes (griechisches) Rituale vom Beginn 
des vierten Jahrhunderts erhalten hátte, wàre dessen Übereinstimmung mit 
einer der griechischen. Liturgien zu erwarten gewesen. Der Homilientext 
Theodors zeigt, dass der Übersetzer den Unterschied zwischen Dativ und 
einer Konstruktion mit puex& durchaus wiedergeben konnte. Warum sollte 
er ihn nicht bewahrt haben, wenn ihm ein griechischer liturgischer. Text 
vorlag? Diese Ungenauigkeit ist einem syrischen Epitomator bei der Über- 
nahme der liturgischen Formeln aus der Übersetzung Theodors zuzutrauen. 
Die Unterscheidung zwischen den beiden Gruffformeln war ihm aus seiner 
liturgischen Praxis nicht. geláufig. 


»Und all seinen Werken 


In den Zitaten der Abrenuntiationsformel fehlt bei Theodor gegenüber 
der suürat ktab (92v21f) die Wendung ,und all seinen Werken*. Sie wird 
auch nicht erklárt (und dadurch etwa indirekt bezeugt)? In relativer 
Chronologie der Entwicklung der Formeln entfallen die ,,Engel^ aus dem 


(1974, 198), Basiliuslit.: Parenti und Velkovska (1995, 12 — Nr. 14; 19 - Nr. 17 ohne 
Zitat von 2 Kor 13,13), Chrysostomuslit. (1995, 32 — Nr. 32). 

? In den (westsyrischen) Anaphorae Syriacae ist die Unterscheidung zwischen slamà nehwe 
lhón und der Antwort auf das Zitat aus 2 Kor 13,13 w'am rühak nicht durchgehalten. 
Die Formeln sind oft abgekürzt. Im Einleitungsdialog der Anaphora von Addai und 
Mari ist die Formel mit fam erhalten. Dort wird aber 2 Kor 13,13 nicht ziert (Macomber 
1966, 158 Z. 10f). Das kann ein Grund gewesen sein, warum einem ostsyrischen 
Epitomator der Unterschied nicht geláufig war. Der Text der Apostolischen Konstitutionen 
(VIIL5,11; 11,8; 12,4; 13,1 — Metzger 1987; 150, 174, 178, 204) folgt dem Schema 
der spáteren griechischen Anaphoren nicht. Bereits im ersten Dialog wird 2 Kor 13,13 
ziüert (VIIL5,11). Die Antwort des Volkes entspricht aber der Syntax der Anrede im 
Gegensatz zur sürat ktàb (vgl. Anm. 31). 

533 Sogar B. Botte nimmt an, dass es sich um eine Interpolation handelt (1956, 143), 
vgl. Anm. 13 oben. Die , Werke" sind im Kontext der Absage an den Satan schon vor 
Theodor belegt (Kirsten 1959). Warum sollte Theodor aber gerade dieses Element der 
Formel aus einem ihm vorliegenden ,,Ordo* gestrichen haben? 
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Text. Danach werden die ,Werke* Satans eingetragen. Die Differenz 
zwischen den Abschnitten der 5urat ktàb und dem Homilientext 1st als Echo 
der seit Theodor veránderten hturgischen Praxis zu. betrachten, wenn das 
Exzerpt angefertigt wurde, bevor sich die Reformen lI$o'yahbs III (7. Jh.) 
durchgesetzt hatten. Obwohl kein ostsyrisches Ritual der Erwachseneninitiatnon 
erhalten 1st (Baumstark 1903, 222) und die Absage an den Satan wegen 
der konsequenten Anpassung der ostsyrischen Initiationsliturgie an die 
Situation der Kinder in den erhaltenen Ritualbüchern fehlt (Diettrich. 1903), 
stellt die Erwáhnung der ,Werke" eine Spur eines Initiationsrituals für 
Erwachsene der Zeit vor Iio*yahb III dar. H. Kirsten (1959, 73) bemerkt 
dazu, dass der Diakon in einer Proklamation im Kindertaufritus. (nach 
Iso*yahb IIT) die nicht mehr rezitierte Abrenuntiationsformel paraphrasiert 
und dabei auch die , Werke* erwáhnt. Damit legt die relative Chronologie 
der Entwicklung der Formeln und der Vergleich mit dem Ritus der Initiation 
von Kindern nahe, dass in der 5àrat ktab das Exzerpt aus Theodor an einen 
historisch jüngeren Zustand angepasst wurde. 


Der ,, Text, das ,,Buch* und das ,,Gesetz* 


Die Übersetzung von R. Tonneau und R. Devreesse für 5ürat kb, ,.texte 
du livre*, impliziert nur scheinbar die Existenz eines ,,Buches* als Vorlage. 
Nach Th. Nóldeke (1898, 8 202 H) ist die Übersetzung ,,Text des Buches* 
falsch. Er führt srat ktab unter den petnifizierten Wendungen mit. status 
absolutus an und übersetzt: ,,,der Wortlaut, Schrifttext* (determiniert)*.? Die 
Grammatik legt daher nahe, die Wendung nicht als produktive Verbindung 
von süria und Ktabà zu deuten. 

Die Daten der Lexika unterstützen diese Beobachtung. R. Payne Smith 
(1879-1901, 3386f) gibt zunáchst eine Gruppe von Belegen, in denen 
berichtet wird, dass ein Exeget die Hl. Schrift ausgelegt hat.? Es handelt 


** Vgl. Botte (1956, 145), Khouri-Sarkis (1956, 168 Anm. 14), Kirsten (1959, 45-51, 
bes. 52). Es ist unwahrscheinlich, dass Timotheus II (14. Jh.) das Formular eines alten, 
ostsyrischen Ritus der Erwachseneninitiation vorlag. Seine Paraphrase einer Formel 
(Kirsten 1959, 50; Kadicheeni 1980, 80 Z. 10-12), in der die , Werke" nicht erwáhnt 
sind, hat vermutlich andere Quellen (anders Kirsten 1959, 72). Bereits der ostsyrische 
Liturgiekommentar Expositio Officiorum Ecclesiae (Ende des ersten Jahrtausends) zitiert keine 
Formel der Absage im 5. Kapitel (über die Taufe; vgl. Connolly, 1911-15 II Text, 98). 

5 ,lext des Buches* würde eher surat ktáb dileh dagháha (dseprà, daktába) lauten. 

** Dabei zitieren die Belege von Payne Smith zwei Bemerkungen, wie sie sich in der 
Kirchengeschichte des Gregorius Barhebraeus finden (Abbeloos und Lamy 1877; 215, 
481): wpasseg lkullah sürat ktàb (d)'attigta wdahdattà ,und er legte den gesamten Text des 
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sich um einen Terminus der Metasprache über Literatur. Es geht in diesen 
Belegen nicht um einen konkreten Kodex, sondern um den abstrakten 7ext 
der Hl. Schrift. Dieselbe Bedeutung hat s4rat ktab daher auch in Titeln 
oder Inhaltsangaben von Manuskripten, wie sie in den. R. Payne Smith 
und K. Brockelmann zugàánglichen Bibhothekskatalogen wiedergegeben 
sind." J. S. Assemani widmete dem Begriff der sürat kàb zwei Fufinoten, 
in denen er gegen eine áltere Auffassung betonte, dass sürat ktab genauso 
wie das absolute sürta extus" (vor allem der Hl. Schrift) bedeutet. und 
nichts mit ,,Form" oder ,,Gattung" zu tun hat (was aus dem Element sürta 
abgeleitet wurde).? Die Bedeutung der Constructusverbindung ist nicht aus 
ihren Teilen zu erheben. 

Sollte es sich nun bei den szrat ktàáb-Abschnitten der KH, wenn schon 
nicht um ein ,,Buch*, dann wenigstens um einen autoritativen ,,Text* han- 
deln? Diese Annahme ist im Hinblick auf die folgenden Zitate nicht nótig. 


Alten und Neuen (Testaments) aus^ (col. 215). Von dieser Quelle konnte sie Assemani 
in BOCV II 218 (Anm. Sp. a), 268 (Anm. Sp. b) und 272 im Haupttext unter Nr. 30 
übernehmen. Auch die beiden Belege in der von Payne Smith zitierten Chrestomathie 
von Kirsch und Bernstein (1832, 143f) aus dem Vorwort des awsar ^ràze des Barhebraeus 
gehóren zu dieser Gruppe. Aus dem ostsyrischen Bereich begegnet die Formel für 
*Abdiso! Bar Brika in BOCV IIL1 325 und Mika'el bàdoqa in BOCV IIL1 147 
(Baumstark 1922, 129). 

97 W. Wright beschreibt ein ostsyrisches Manuskript (geschrieben 899) in seinem 
Katalog, das dreimal (1870-72 Bd. LE; 102a, 103a, 107b) sürat Ktab für die Hl. Schrift in 
Über- bzw. Unterschriften enthált, vgl. Sp. 103a 3/en [mektab Smahe 'asq& wqeryatà dmen 
kullhón ktabe dsürat ktab d'attigtà wdahdatta dhu saka dkullhon shahé baknisu . . . (Zahlenangaben) — 
,Das Schreiben der schwierigen Vokalzeichen und Lesungen aus allen Büchern der (Hl.) 
Schrift des Alten und Neuen (Testaments), wobei die Gesamtsumme der Kapitel ins- 
gesamt (Zahlen)... (umfasst), ist abgeschlossen." Hier unterscheidet der Schreiber zwi- 
schen K/ába, shaha und sürat ktàb, wobei letzteres kein ,,Buch", sondern den 7ext der 
Schrift meint. Der in Bd. II zitierte Beleg (Sp. 627a) aus einem ms. des Jahres 1720 
weist auf den Kommentar des Barhebraeus hin, der ,,eine Auslegung der gesamten (Hl.) 
Schrift. ..* ist. Die beiden Belege, die Brockelmann (1928) aus dem Katalog der 
Bibliothéque Nationale gibt, beschreiben Mose Bar Kifo als Ausleger der Schrift (ms. 
aus 1504, 241 fol. 31v und 113v; H. Zotenberg 1874, 197). Dieselbe Bedeutung hat 
sürat ktàb auch im ms. 103, fol. 247 (geschrieben 1646) des alten Katalogs der vatikani- 
schen Bibliothek (Bd. 1,3; S. E. und J. S. Assemani 1759, 28). Bar Bahlül übersetzt sürat 
ktàb nicht. Die Bemerkung von Payne Smith (Sp. 3387) ,librum esse..." bezieht sich 
nicht auf sürta, sondern darauf, dass hier (Duval 1888-1901, 928) der Begriff ktaba 
definiert ist. Zwei Belege von Payne Smith (Siglen ,,Hunt.^ und ,,Marsh.*) waren mir 
nicht zugàánglich. 

*» BOCV IIL,] 97 Anm. 2 (mit einem Verweis auf eine Anmerkung auf S. 87) —- von 
N. Wiseman (1828, 38f) übernommen. 
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Ausgehend von einem Beleg von sürat ktab, den W. Cureton (1849; 205, 
238) in seiner Ediuon des Corpus Ignatianum falsch übersetzte, beschreibt 
A. Geiger (1858, 543) die zweifache Bedeutung der Wendung: ,,.. . dass 
es die treue Uebersetzung nach dem T'exte bedeutet, die Peschito, gegenüber 
den aus dem Griech. angeferügten und daher vom Texte vielfach abwei- 
chenden syr. Uebersetzungen. ... Allein nicht blos von Uebersetzungen 
wird der Ausdruck gebraucht, sondern auch bei Anführungen, wenn diesel- 
ben nicht blos den Sinn wiedergeben, sondern vollkommen treu die von 
dem Schriftsteller gebrauchten Worte wiederholen, und in diesem Sinne 
steht es an der beregten Stelle (sc. bei Cureton)." Der syrische Text von 
Cureton — (üb den ap melle sürat ktab a( y)k damir bah akteb (,, Ex schrieb also 
auch Ausdrücke nach genau dem Text, wie sie dort [nàmlich im Hebráer- 
brief] gesagt werden.") — entspricht in der Kirchengeschichte des Eusebius 
(3.38.1): 11m 9€ koi eotoAeSel pntoic two £6 aotfic xpnoduevoc ,,. . . indem er 
sich mancher Ausdrücke aus diesem wórtlich bediente . . .*. Die Wendung 
sürat ktab übertrágt als Adverb at1oAeGet. Nach der Quelle sind im Klemens- 
brief wórtliche Übernahmen aus dem Hebráerbrief enthalten. Die Situation 
ist der Entstehung der surat ktab-Abschnitte der KH als wórtlich aus Theodors 
Predigten übernommene Ausdrücke àhnlich. 

Analog dazu wurde der Begriff vom Übersetzer des Eusebius noch an 
zwei weiteren Stellen für unterschiedliche griechische Termini eingesetzt? 
In einem Zitat aus Philos De Vita Contemplativa in. der Kirchengeschichte 
(2.17.10) wird tà tfj 9mtfis £pumvetag durch melle damiràn sürat ktàb 1m. Kontext 
der Diskussion des Gegensatzes von wórtlicher und allegorischer Auslegung 
übersetzt: ,. Indem sie (sc. die Therapeuten) die heihgen Schriften lesen, 
studieren sie die váterliche Philosophie auf allegorisierende Weise, da sie 
das, was in der Rede ausgedrückt ist, für Symbole einer verborgenen 
Realitát, die in Sinnbildern angezeigt ist, halten.** Die syrische Überset- 
zung lautet: wkad qaren baktabe qaddise methakkmin bhekmta dabahàátà wampassqin 
pellatà darfiman bhon melle ger damirán sürat^' ktab ?raze dpellatà metra'n darsim 


9 Ich danke S. Brock für die Mitteilung der Belege aus der Kirchengeschichte des 
Eusebius (11.06.2001). 

* Schwartz und Mommsen (1903, 146): 'Evtvyxó&vovteg yàp toic iepoic yp&pupaociw 
QiÀocoqoUoiv tüv rütpiov QuAocoptav &AAnyopobvtec, éxeiór] oou oAa tà tfi; pntfjc 
épumvetag voptiovciw Gxokekpougévng ooceoc, £v oxovotatg ónAovuévng. Vgl. Cohn, 
Heinemann, Adler und Theiler (1964, 54): ,,. . . weil sie glauben, daB der Text, wórtlich 
verstanden, Zeichen ist für eine verborgene Natur, die sich beim allegorischen Verfahren 
enthüllt.* 

*! Surat klàb ist aus dem St. Petersburger Manuskript (im Apparat) und gestützt auf 
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bhen.? Der griechische Ausdruck meint den nach seinem Literalsinn ver- 
standenen (oder den ,,zum Ausdruck gebrachten*) Text. Genauso übersetzt 
der Syrer und qualifiziert die ,,ausgesagten Worte* mit ,,explizit" oder ,,dem 
Text gemáB* — námlich vor einer allegorischen Aufklárung der ,verbor- 
genen Realitàt". Surat ktaàb ist ein. adverbialer Ausdruck, der das , Sagen" 
der , Worte" qualifiziert. In 2.17.20 fáhrt Eusebius mit seinem Zitat aus 
dem Werk Philos fort. Dort wird die hl. Schrift mit einem menschlichen 
Koórper verglichen, wobei ,,die dem Literalsinn gemáf gesprochenen Worte 
(melle damiràn sürat. ktab)" im. Gleichnis den. Kórper darstellen. Die Seele 
aber ist mit dem ,verborgenen Sinn, der in ihnen (den gesprochenen 
Worten) versteckt ist^ zu vergleichen.* 

Gemáf seiner ,freien* Übersetzungstechnik übertrágt der syrische Über- 
setzer der Kirchengeschichte an drei Stellen Begriffe, die ,explizit", 
textgemáD", ,dem Literalsinn nach* etc. bedeuten mit s4rat ktab. Das 
Verstándnis dieser Adverbialbelege kann nicht direkt in Theodors Homilien 
eingetragen werden, weil dort das gelegentlich** folgende ,,derselben Homilie* 
dileh dmemra ein Nomen voraussetzt. Im Licht der besprochenen Belege ist 
aber auf den Ausdruck dilzh dmemrà die Betonung zu setzen. Die Über- 
schrift lautet daher: ,, Text eben der Homilie selbst^^ oder freier: ,, Textexzerpt 
aus der folgenden Homilie*. 

SchlieBlich 1st auf die Analyse einiger Belege des Begriffs nàmosa. durch 
E. Mazza (1988, 175f) einzugehen. Mazza hest die Anmerkungen Theodors, 
dies oder jenes geschehe nach dem ,amósa des Priestertums" oder dem 
,hàmóüsü der Kirche*, als Hinweis darauf, dass Theodor die sZrat ktàb als 
Text dieses nàmósa verstand. Dazu sind folgende Beobachtungen in Betracht 


die Parallelstelle in. der Kirchengeschichte 2.17.20 gegen den Haupttext (swr ktab) zu 
übernehmen. 

*' Der syrische Übersetzer folgte bis o1Àocogtoav dem griechischen Text, sah sich aber 
offenbar bei &AAnyopobvteg dazu gezwungen, eine Umschreibung zu wáhlen, die teil- 
weise den Sinn des folgenden griechischen Satzes vorwegnimmt. Den Text von éneiór 
bis ónAovpévng übersetzte er nicht mehr wórtlich, sondern stark abgekürzt, wobei ver- 
mutet werden muss, dass der Relativsatz darisim bhen ein Rest korrumpierten Texts ist, 
der sich weder in den syntaküschen Kontext des Syrischen einfügen lásst, noch griechi- 
schen Text wiedergibt. 

5 Wright, McLean und Merx (1898, 91) 7 Schwartz und Mommsen (19083, 150) «oi 
cGpo pv Éyew tà pntàc OvrtGetc. 

* 81r23 sürat ktàb. 92v16 sürat ktàb dmemra datlata. 101r23 — 116r24 — 133v16 sürat 
ktab dileh dmemra. 

55 Übersetzt nach Nóldekes Beispiel: (1898, $ 225) ahhe dilah ddayrà ,,die Brüder eben 
des Klosters selbst". 
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zu ziehen. Ein nàmósá, der in der Kirche besteht, wird selbst in der sürat 
ktab erwáhnt (134111,18; 134v16) und kann daher nicht Theodors Bezeich- 
nung derselben sein. Das Lehnwort nàmosaá hat auDerdem ein breites 
Bedeutungsspektrum bei Theodor. Neben Bibelzitaten (Hebr), Hinweisen 
auf das (abgeschaffte) alttestamentliche Gesetz (91v7, 122r-124r im Dialog 
mit Hebr), Gottes Gesetze (z.B. der himmlischen Stadt) als solche, die 
eingehalten werden sollen (96v11, 98v15, 150r5) und Anspielungen auf ein 
,Naturgesetz" (96r17, 115v20) bedeutet namosa vor allem ,,Brauch* (Mazza 
1988, 175 Anm. 132) — als das, was in der Gesellschaft oder der Liturgie 
durch Gewohnheit (und nicht durch geschriebenes Recht) normiert. ist.*? 
Es ist daher ein naàmosa, Kinder in Windeln zu wickeln (117r4), oder Wasser 
mit Wein zu mischen (121v16). .Namosa ist (130r1,14), was von Urzeiten 
an in der Kirche liturgisch und dem Verstándnis nach üblich war. Es 
entspricht dem ,,namosa des Priestertums^ (130r22), dass der Priester/Bischof 
die Rolle von Auge und Zunge des Leibes Christi (der Kirche) erfüllt. Es 
handelt sich bei diesen Belegen um theologische und nicht rubrikale oder 
kirchenrechtliche Kategorien. Über den Text der benedictio fontis ist. eben- 
falls nur gesagt: ,,Es ist nótig, dass der Priester/Bischof (kahna) herantnitt 
und sich im Brauch des Gottesdienstes des Priestertums festgelegter Worte 
bedient./^" Es legt jenseits der Absicht dieses Ausdrucks, mitzuteilen ob 
der Text schriftlich vorlag.? Im angeblichen Ordo der sàürat ktáb als nàmósà 
des Gottesdienstes findet sich auch keine Fassung der benedictio fontis. 


A&usammenfassung 


Die unter dem Begniff der sürat ktàb den Katecheüschen Homilien 12- 
16 des Theodor von Mopsuestia vorgeschalteten Texte sind Exzerpte aus 


*6 Vgl. ;gemáD einer uralten Tradition* a( y)k mastmanütà dmen qdim (9317; Einschreibung 
der Katechumenen; auch der Taufbefehl Chrisü begründet eine mailmanütà, 108v18) 
oder ,gewóhnlich* :t ada d- (101r12; freie Menschen tragen ein Orarion), bzw. 128r8f 
namósa dayada. 

* ]06r3-5... bnàmósa dtesmestà dkahnütaà bbnat qale hrigáta nethassah. "Theodor wieder- 
holt den Gedanken 107r6-8. Die Liturgie der Eucharistiefeier láuft ebenfalls nach priester- 
lichem Brauch ab: byad tesmesta ddehlta dmetgamrà bnàmose dkahnüta (128v9f, vgl. 139r9f). 
Analog dazu sind die Hinweise (130rl,14f, 130v24) über den ,seit Anbeginn^ beste- 
henden zamosà über den Ablauf der Feier etc. zu verstehen (vgl. auch 135v15, 139v18, 
140v1l, 144r5f, 146r14f). In 131v8 bedeutet namosa (dmawhabta daslama) ,,Ritus (des 
Friedensgrufes)". 

*9 H-r-q ,,2. determinavit, constituit", Brockelmann (1928, 258). 
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den Homilien. Die | szrat ktáb 1st daher weder von Theodor verfasst noch 
lag sie ihm als Text vor. Sie enthált auch keinen Text eines ,Rituale* 
Theodors. Das ergibt sich aus den dargelegten Beobachtungen, die hier 
kurz zusammengefasst seien: 

(1) Die Parallelen der sürat ktàb in den Homilien werden nie durch die 
sonst bei Theodor üblichen Zitationsformeln eingeleitet. Der Text gibt 
keinen Hinweis darauf, dass Theodor sich als Ausleger der sürat ktáb- 
Abschnitte verstand. Er interpretierte die tatsáchlich gefeierte Liturgie zusam- 
men mit einigen in ihr gesprochenen Formeln. (2) Die Abschnitte unter 
dem Titel sgrat ktab sind kein kohárenter Text. Die Brüche in ihrer Kohárenz 
lassen sich am leichtesten dadurch deuten, dass sie aus dem Kontext der 
Homilien exzerpiert wurden. (3) An einigen Stellen — wie der Beschreibung 
des Sanctus — weicht der Text der sürat ktàb wesentlich von Theodors 
Homilien ab. Diese Passagen reprásentieren keine áltere, sondern eine jün- 
gere Entwicklungsstufe der Liturgie. In 1hnen hat wahrscheinhch der 
Epitomator von Theodors Text Reminiszenzen an die Liturgie seiner Zeit 
eingetragen. (4) Auch wenn die erhaltenen Homilien ihrem vermutlich 
hohen Alter entsprechend sehr ,frei* übersetzt sind, lassen sich die wichtig- 
sten Differenzen zwischen der szrat ktàb und dem Homilientext. nicht. als 
an verschiedenen Stellen desselben Buchs unterschiedliche Übersetzungen 
aus dem Gnechischen erkláren. (5) Der Begriff suürat ktab. dileh. dmemra ist 
sinngemáf mit ,,Text(-exzerpt aus) der folgenden Homilie* zu übertragen. 
Die Übersetzung ,Text des Buches* ist nach Grammatik und Lexikon 
falsch. Die Wendung 5ürat ktàb legt keine Existenz eines Theodor vor- 
lhegenden Texts nahe. An den Stellen in den Homilien, wo vom ,,Gesetz 
der Kirche* oder dem ,Gesetz des Priestertums^ etc. gesprochen wird, 
weist Theodor auf die ehrwürdige hiturgische Tradition seiner Kirche und 
nicht auf einen geschriebenen Text hin. 

Auf diesen Beobachtungen lassen sich die folgenden Vermutungen über 
die Umwelt und die Interessen des Epitomators formulieren. Ein Unterschied 
zwischen den Homilien 1-11 und 12-16 liegt darin, dass Theodor in 1-11 
Texte (das Credo und das Vaterunser) ziüert und nach Versen, wenn auch 
homiletisch, auslegt. In KH 12-16 erklárt er die ihm und den Taufkandidaten 
gemeinsame Zz2íurgie. Für die ostsyrischen Tradenten 'Theodors, des ,,Auslegers" 
der Bibel par excellence, bheb die ''exünterpretation weiterhin von Bedeutung. 
Nachdem sich aber ihre Liturgie und die Interessen ihrer Liturgieinterpretation 
gewandelt hatten, verlor dieser Teil von Theodors Werk an praktischem 
Wert. Dem Text fehlte für diejenigen, die nicht mehr in Theodors litur- 
gischem Kontext lebten, die selbstverstándliche Kenntnis dessen, was hier 
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ausgelegt wurde — zum Beispiel die Liturgien um Katechumenat und 
Erwachseneniniüatüion. Es lag für einen ostsyrischen Gelehrten nahe, aus 
den Homlilien den Auslegungsgegenstand zu rekonstruieren, um parallel zu 
den vorangegangenen Homilien auch in 12-16 einen Text zu haben, dem 
der Gang der Interpretation folgt. Es galt daher, vor allem Elemente der 
Liturgie 'Yheodors zu extrahieren und dadurch den Textfluss einer Ghederung 
zu unterwerfen. Dass der Epitomator die Absicht hatte, das streng lextgemáp 
zu tun, drückt er mit dem Begriff sürat kíab aus. Beim Sanctus, wo seine 
Genauigkeit aussetzte, überhefert er (bei einer Datierung des ms. Mingana 
561 ins achte Jahrhundert) eine Version des Texts des Sanctus, der um 
einige Jahrhunderte àlter ist als die áltesten Zeugen der liturgischen 
Handschnften. 
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GÓTTLICHER HEILSPLAN BEI PAULINUS 
VON NOLA (c. 22) 


VON 


VINZENZ BUCHHEIT 


Lateinische Apologeten haben ihre Position gegenüber dem Wahrheits- 
anspruch der paganen Seite u.a. durch die Nutzung des góttlichen Heilsplans 
markiert. Paulinus fügt sich mit einem signifikanten Beispiel in diese 
Tradition ein. 

In einem Gedicht an den gelehrten Aquitaner Jovius (c. 22) sucht er 
den paganus poeta zu einem christianus zu bekehren. Er móge sich doch 
dem wahren Herrn und Schópfer zuwenden und ein dichterisches Werk 
schaffen in Anlehnung an die Sacra Scriptura. 

Kompromisslos bestreitet Paulinus in diesem Gedicht der antiken Philo- 
sophie und Dichtung jegliche wahre Kenntnis von den causae rerum und 
primordia. mundi (35 ff). Beispiel dafür ist ihm  Epikur, dessen Lehre von 
der Welt als somnia abgetan wird (36-38)? Unter Anspielung auf den 
Altersbeweis wird dargetan, dass dafür der legifer antiquo venerandus. nomine 
Moyses? zustándig sei, der compositum prima . .. ab origine mundum wiedergebe, 
und dies ?nstituente Deo (39-41). Das ist ein beziehungsreicher Rekurs. auf 
vergilische (ecl. 5, 30; georg. 1, 148; Aen. 6, 143 f) Passagen, in denen 
jeweils im Verseingang, wie bei Paulinus, antiken Góttern die Einrichtung 
von Mysterien zuerkannt wird. Jovius soll also erkennen, dass solches nur 
dem Schópfer selbst zukomme. Das gelte auch für die Erschaffung des 
Menschen. Da solle er die lapides Pyrrhae argillamve Promethei (45; vgl. Verg. 
ecl. 6, 41) verachten, denn Schópfer des Menschen sei die summa manus, 


' Dazu Verf, Góttlicher Heilsplan in der lateinischen Apologetik. Festschr. f. Ch. 
Gnilka, 75AC ErgBd 33 (2002) 109-118. 

^ Vgl. Lact. :nst. 2, 8, 49; 6, 12, 30; ira 10, 12; vgl. inst. 3, 17, 29: dies gemáf patri- 
stischer Tradition. 

? Dazu Verf., Vergildeutung im Cento Probae, GrazBeitr 15 (1998) 168 ff. 

* Die Hand Gottes als Symbol góttlicher Kraft, die die Weltschópfung hervorgebracht 
hat: manus mea fundawit terram, et. dextera mea mensa est caelos (Is. 48, 13); dazu TAWBbNT 2, 
37; L. Kótzsche, RAC 13, 420 fF; K. Wessel, ReallByzKunst 1, 950 ff; H. Kirigin, Za 
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die - dabei wórtliche Anspielung auf Ovid, met. 1, 76 ff. und entschiedene 
Negation durch Bezug auf Gen. 1, 26 f. - den Menschen sublimem et pro- 
pria dignatus imagine finxit (45-47). Wolle er ausserdem seinen Geist über die 
Sterne und den Himmel hinaus erheben, um zu erfahren, quid sit vel. quid 
fuerit... prius aevo, wie in direktem Bezug auf Lucr. 1, 62 ff; Ovid, met. 
15, 68 ff. 143 ff? formuliert wird, so solle er nicht bei Epikur und Pythagoras 
einkehren, sondern beim Apostel Johannes, denn dieser verkünde im Eingang 
seines Evangeliums die saeclis ulteriora (51 ff.) 

Das Gedicht mündet in die Aufforderung, sich lesend und schreibend 
den sancta volumina zuzuwenden, quae docuit . ... Moyses 


aut evangelii quae lex nova testamenti 

signat operta prius relegens mysteria. Christi. 

tunc te divinum vere memorabo poetam 

et quasi dulcis aquae potum tua carmina ducam (155-158) 


("die Moses gelehrt hat oder welche die neue Lehre des Evangeliums verkün- 
det und die früher verborgenen Geheimnisse Christi offenbart. Dann. werde 
ich dich einen wahrhaft góttlichen Dichter nennen und deine Gedichte wie 
einen Trunk heblichen Wassers in mich aufnehmen*). 


Die Anspielung auf den Heilsplan, nach dem die mysteria. Christi, operta 
prius, erst durch die lex nova evangelici testamenti aufgedeckt. (retegens) worden 
seien, markiert die für Paulinus gegebene Reserve gegenüber paganer 
Wahrheitsfindung und soll Jovius vor Augen führen, dass er erst dann als 
divinus vere poeta gelten kónne, wenn er diese mysteria Christi kenne und 
besinge. Dies verdeutlicht Paulinus erneut durch eine glanzvolle Allusion, 
die in Vers 158 f. Vergil und das Johannesevangelium in scharfer Antthese 
zueinander fügt. 

In der fünften Ekloge Vergils erkennt der Hirt Menalcas in einem 
Rahmen, der Vorstellungen von Verlust und Wiedergewinnung der aetas 
aurea assozüert, dem Hirten Mopsus zu, mit seinem Lied eine solche 
Wiederkehr erweckt zu haben: 


Tale tuum carmen nobis, dine. poeta, 
quale sopor fessis in gramine, quale per aestum 
dulcis aquae saliente. sitim. restinguere. rivo (45-47) 


mano dina nel iconografia cristiana, Rom 1976; K. Gross, Menschenhand und Gotteshand in 
Antike und. Christentum, Stuttgart 1985. 

? Dazu Verf, Hermes 121 (1993) 86 ff. 

* Hier dürfte Ambr. in Luc., prooem. 3, einwirken, der seinerseits Ovid, met. 15, 147- 
149, im Visier hat. 
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(^Dein Lied, góttlicher Dichter, ist uns wie tiefer Schlaf den Müden im Gras, 
wie in der Hitze mit einem Trunk lieblichen Wassers aus sprudelndem Bach 
den Durst zu lóschen*). 


Die Anspielung auf diesen Passus durch Paulinus liegt auf der Hand 
und ist lángst registriert (Edit. Hartel, Index p. 389). Einem Kenner der dich- 
terischen Tradition wie Jovius wird damit aber auch vor Augen geführt, dass 
Vergil dabei auf berühmte Texte des Lukrez anspielt (2, 29 £; 5, 1392 £., 
zusammen mit 1, 926 ff), in denen dem epikureischen Philosophen und 
dem Dichter die Fáhigkeit zuerkannt wird, die ursprünglich vorhandene 
Glückszeit und damit verbundene via beata neu zu wirken, wahrend Vergil 
durch diesen Bezug verdeutlicht, dass eine solche Fáhigkeit? nur dem gótt- 
lich inspirierten und von Dionysos ausersehenen Dichter zukommt.? Deshalb 
die Anrede divine poeta, die eine Absage an den Anspruch des Lukrez ein- 
schlieBt, auf den Jovius ja ohnehin von Vers 35 an kritisch eingestimmt 
worden war. 

Es 1st aber bislang übersehen worden, dass Paulinus gleichzeitig auf das 
Johannesevangelium anspielt, auf die Begegnung Jesu mit der Samariterin 
am Jakobsbrunnen. Hier verheiBt Jesus, wer von seinem Wasser trinke, 
verspüre in Ewigkeit keinen Durst mehr. Vielmehr fiet in eo fons aquae salien- 
ts in vitam aelemam (^, 14). Die gleiche Junktur (aquae sahentis) be1 Vergil 
und Johannes spricht für sich. Es gibt aber noch einen untrüglicheren 
Beweis für die Nutzung des Johannesevangeliums. Paulinus fáhrt nàmlich 
fort: Wenn Jovius sich in der erhofften Weise der Sacra Scriptura náhere 
und sie zum Gegenstand seiner Dichtung mache, kónne er, Paulinus, daraus 
dulcis aquae potum schópfen, und aus dem bisherigen ovs cognatus werde 
dann ein sancta sub religione propinquus und sanctus frater (158-166). Dies beweist, 
dass Paulinus zu Joh. 4, 14 auch die Prázisierung in 7, 357 f. assozuert hat: 
qui credit in me, . . . flumina de ventre eius fluent aquae vivae. Denn in einer über- 
aus reichen Exegese der frühen Kirche werden diese beiden Texte stets 
gemeinsam vorgeführt mit der klaren F'eststellung, dass der Gláubige über 
die Aneignung des Wissens vom Glauben (s. Joh. 7, 39 hoc dixit de Spiritu) 
auch zum Verkünder für andere werde. Viele Belege seit Origines bis hin 
zu Ambrosius, Hieronymus und Augustinus bezeugen diese Auslegung, 


" Dazu Verf., Lukrez über den Ursprung von Musik und Dichtung, A4M 127 (1984) 
141 ff. 

? Vgl. Verf, Der Dichter als Mystagoge (Verg., ecl. 5), AttiConv Virgil, Napoli 1977, 
203 f£; Ders.,, Frühling in den Eklogen. Vergil und Lukrez, RAM 129 (1986) 123 ff. 

? Nachweise in: Der Dichter als Mystagoge (s. vor. Anm). 

!? Erláutert von H. Rahner, Symbole der Kirche, Salzburg 1964, 177 fE., bes. 187 ff. 198. 
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ebenso Paulinus selbst (epist. 20, 6; 21, 2; 96, 8; c. 31, 427 fF). Dafür 
zeuge nur sein Brief an Augustin, in dem er ihn eine fistula aquae vivae und 
eine vna fontis aelerm nennt, quia fons in ie aquae salientts in vitam. aeternam 
effectus est (epist. 4, 2). 

Daraus ergibt sich für Jovius: Nicht der autarke epikureische Dichter 
Lukrez ist ein ditus poeta, aber auch nicht der von Dionysos eingeweihte 
Vergil," sondern nur, wer aus der aqua viÀva, den sancta volumina, besonders 
der /ex nova, operta prius, relegens mysteria. Christi, aus der sapientia. Christus 
(85.135) schópft, ist ein drm?nus vere poeta. 

Nach Meinung des Paulinus bedarf also der poeta christianus nicht. des 
Goldes und Silbers aus Àgypten (Aug. doctr. christ. 2, 61). Sein Schatz 
sind allein die Sacrae Scripturae, 1st der. legifer Moyses, 1st vor allem die omnipotens 
sapientia, die virtus Dei et. sapientia. Christus (79.85.135), sind. die mysteria und 
die aqua vta Christi (156 £). Die bisherige Wáhrung des Jovius wird daher 
vóllig abgewertet, ja, für ungülüg erklárt. Denn der Altersbeweis ist im 
Gegensatz zum Cento Probae und die sonst üblichen Konzessionen an die 
Heiden eingesetzt, und der Heilsplan wird entschieden apodiküsch ver- 
wendet. D.h., die Heiden hatten vor Christ Kommen nicht den gering- 
sten Zugang zur Wahrheit, denn die von der /ex nova verkündeten mysteria 
Christi waren operta prius (155 £). Die Kleider der Àgypter hat Paulinus zwar 
anziehen müssen, weil es keine anderen gab und er als Dichter nicht j,nackt 
vor seine Leser treten konnte (licet arte. poematis utar, c. 20, 28). Aber sie 
waren erst wertvoll durch die biblische Fárbung und erst so den mysteria 
Christ; und dem divinus vere poeta angemessen. 

Diese Einschátzung wird bestátgt durch die Epistel 38 an den ehema- 
ligen Anwalt und Provinzgouverneur Aper mit áhnlich protreptscher Ten- 
denz. Paulinus bescheinigt Aper eine totale Conversio. Spenitu caelestis patris 
releoante habe er vóllige Glaubensgewissheit erlangt und sich von der 
sapientia. huius. saeculi abgewandt hin zu Christus, im quo... omms sapientiae 
plenitudo. atque perfectio comprehenditur (Kol. 2, 2), und hin zur sapientia Dei (38, 
| £. 8). Diese Konversion wird in Kapitel neun illustriert durch eine Vielzahl 
von Tiermetaphern einschlieBlich eines drastischen Spiels mit dem. Namen 
des Adressaten (Aper — aper). Dies führt mitten hinein in die auch bei Paulinus 
beliebten. Gesittungsvorstellungen.? Aper sei nun kein afer de silua mehr, 


'" Dass dies in einem Gedicht, das so nachdrücklich auf den Cento Probae Bezug 
nimmt (s. Verf, GrazBeitr 15 [1988] 174 £), auch eine Kriik an der Kernthese der 
Proba einschlieBt, liegt auf der Hand.; dazu demnáchst auf breiterer Basis. 

? Dazu mit relevanten Belegen zum Folgenden Verf, Gesittung durch Belehrung 
und Eroberung, Wüjbb 7 (1981) 183-208; Ders., Gesittung durch Bekehrung, ebda 9 
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sondern de segete, stamme also nicht mehr aus dem unkultivierten Wald des 
5 sondern bringe reiche Frucht. Hier klingt die gerade auch 
bei Paulinus beliebte Metaphorik von Gottvater als agricola, von Christus 


Irrglaubens, 


als Sámann, von der Kirche und von der Seele als Pflanzung!^ an. Aper 
sei eine solche seges geworden und bringe boni fructus disciplinarum et virtutum, 
die er durch die Bescháfügung mit den beiden Testamenten als Waffen 
gewonnen habe. 

Wenn ihn nun Paulinus auffordert, die Waffen, die er einst fro saeculo 
superbus geführt habe, nun adversus saeculum. humilis? zu. wenden (convertere), 
sind das nicht mehr die alten Waffen, sondern die neue aus der Bibel 
gewonnene Waffenrüstung (dupleis testamenti dentibus . . . armaris). 

Deshalb ist die Feststellung, nunc vere saptwns, vere disertus et vere. potens — 
wie in drinus vere poeta (c. 22, 157) — keine Steigerung eines ehemals posi- 
tiven Wertes,^ sondern der Austausch von Wertlosem durch Wertvolles." 

Mit dem obigen Nachweis des góttlichen Heilsplanes (in Verbindung mit 
dem Altersbeweis) ist nicht nur ein weiteres, sondern das entscheidende 
Kriterium für die kompromisslose Einstellung des Paulinus? zum Wahrheits- 
gehalt paganer Philosophie und Dichtung gefunden. 


D — 35392 Giessen, Am Zollstock 15 ViNZENZ BucHHEIT 


(1983) 179-208; Ders., Paulus und Christus als Gesitter der Heiden (Prud.c.S.I praef; 
cath. 11, 77-87), Wüjbb 21 (1996/97) 319-328. 

5 Zum Verstándnis dieser Metaphorik Belege bei Verf, Wüjbb 7 (1981) 186; 9 (1983), 
203; vgl. nur Paulin. c. 17, 241-244: Bekehrung der Bessi durch Nicetas: sterilemque sil- 
vam mentis incultae superans in agros verts ofnmos; ferner c. 23, 7. 

! Nachweise und Lit. bei Verf., Philologus 136 (1992) 263 f£; bei Paulinus s. nur epist. 
23, 7 und das Paradebeispiel in einem weiteren Brief an Aper (39, 1-3.5 f.) mit rele- 
vanten Hinweisen auf das NT. 

5 Bedachte und hàufig genutzte Anspielungen auf / Kor. l1, 18 ff: vgl. c. 10, 135 
und oft. 

/* Zum Unterschied s. c. 20, 43 f. (von Christus): zlle igitur vere nobis est musicus auctor/ 
ille David. verus. 

7 Man vgl. gegenüber Ausonius (c. 10, 29 ff): nunc alia mentem vis agit, mator deus/ aliosque 
mores postulat samt der rigiden Abrechnung mit seinen bisherigen vanae et fabulosae litterae, 
die ein helles Licht auf die bei Jovius und Aper kritisierten werfen; s. auch c. 10, 195 
(iic vere memor est cael?) und daran anschlieBend über die studia ipsa piorum (der Christen) 
als eigentliche Gesittungsmacht, was sich wiederum mit epist. 38, 9 deckt; vgl. ferner 
gegenüber Licentius: vere. . . ab ipsa veritate formatus consul . . . studia venitatis et sapientiae, quod 
utrumque vere Christus est (epist. 8, 1 f). 

5 Dies im Gegensatz etwa zu Proba, Prudentius und Augustinus; dazu Verf., Festschr. 
Gnilka (wie Anm. 1) 116 f. 117 f. 
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Andreas Hoffmann, Krchliche Strukturen und Rómisches Recht bei Cyprian von 
Karthago. Schóningh, Paderborn-München-Wien-Zürich 2000 (Rechts- und 
Staatswissenschaftliche Veróffentlichungen der Górres-Gesellschaft. N.F., 
Band 92), 346 pp., ISBN 3-506-73393-1. 


Seit der Monographie von A. Beck (Rómisches Recht bei Tertullian und 
Cyprian, Halle 1930) war zwar bekannt, daB Cyprians ekklesiologisches 
Konzept—das freilich seine Abhàngigkeit von den Schriften Tertullians nie 
verleugnet hat—terminologisch wie strukturell auf dem rómischen Recht 
fuft, doch fehlte eine gründliche Untersuchung über die sprachliche und 
sachliche Náhe seines Kirchenbegriffs zu jenem des zeitgleichen rómischen 
Rechts- und Verwaltungskomplexes. Diese Lücke zu schlieBen hat sich die 
vorliegende Studie vorgenommen, die eine geringfügig überarbeitete Fassung 
der Bochumer Habilitationsschrift "Omnis actus ecclesiae per praepositos 
gubernatur (Cypr., ep. 33, 1); Studien zum EinfluB rómischen Rechts auf 
kirchliche Strukturen bei Cyprian von Karthago" (1999) ist. 

Vorweg sei gesagt: H. erliegt nicht der Versuchung, seinen Blickwinkel 
auf andere Gebiete auszuweiten—die Verschmelzung antik-profaner recht- 
licher Gegebenheiten mit einzelnen Aspekten jüdisch-christhcher Heilsoffen- 
barung, die ja ihrerseits ein rechtliches System reflektiert, wáàre ein ebenso 
lohnendes wie uferloses Thema, sondern erreicht eben durch Konzen- 
tration auf die Fragestellung im engen Sinn bemerkenswerten 'Tiefgang. Er 
náhert sich seinem Ziel in zwei Schritten: Der erste Hauptteil behandelt die 
rechtlichen Grundlagen einerseits der kirchlichen, andererseits der staathchen 
Gemeinschaft, der zweite fokussiert die für beide signifikante Zweiteilung 
in eine *Oberschicht" (Klerus bzw. Magistrate) und das von dieser gelei- 
tete *Volk". In beiden Teilen kommt dieselbe Methode zur Anwendung: 
Aus den Schriften Cyprians (vornehmlich den Briefen) werden die für das 
jeweilige Hauptthema relevanten Termini festgemacht und in ihrem Kontext 
interpretiert; anschlieBend wird untersucht, ob bzw. in welcher Konnotation 
diese Begriffe in den rómischen Rechtsquellen belegt sind. Freilich ist die 
Durchführung dieser Methode schwierig, erstens weil Cyprian nirgends sys- 
tematisch die kirchlichen Strukturen thematisiert, sondern sich nur in 
Zusammenhang mit einem jeweils konkreten (kirchenpolitischen oder privaten) 


O Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2002 Vigihae Christianae 56, 439-441 
Also available online — www.brill.nl 
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Anliegen über sie áuflert, zweitens weil es ganz wenige Rechtsquellen aus 
der Zeit vor bzw. um Cyprian gibt, die das Staatsrecht behandeln. Daher 
greift H. in einem geschickten Verfahren auf das Privatrecht sowie (in 
geringerem Umfang) auf Stadtverfassungen zurück, um von dort auf das 
Staatsrecht zu schlieBen. 

Die erstgenannte Schwierigkeit zeigt sich deutlich in der Untersuchung 
der Begriffe /ex und :us: Cyprian verwendet sie hauptsáchlich in der Aus- 
einandersetzung um die Bedingungen, welche /aps; erfüllen müssen, um zur 
Mahlgemeinschaft zugelassen zu werden. DaB im Rahmen dieser Mono- 
graphie die Wort- bzw. Begrniflsgeschichte nicht nachgezeichnet werden 
konnte, ist angesichts der Materialfülle verstándlich: Allein ein Abrif), aus- 
gehend von dem Juristen Tertullian bis etwa zu dem ausgebildeten Verwal- 
tungsbeamten Gregor wáre Thema einer gesonderten Publikation; freilich 
wird dem Leser sehr rasch deutlich, daB. H.s im Grund kirchengeschicht- 
liche Problemstellung gewinnbringend über einen philologischen Zugang 
erschlossen wird: Die sorgfálüg komponierten, eng den Originaltexten folgen- 
den Abschnitte über die zentralen Begriffe haben gewissermaDen die Form 
verbalisierter Lexikonartikel, einzelne sprachliche Beobachtungen zeigen das 
AusmaD, in dem Cyprian juristischen Texten verpflichtet ist, vgl. z.B. die 
Verwendung von obseroatio als Synonym von lex (ep. 16, 3; cf. p. 67f. und 
128f., mit Verweis auf ThlL 9, 2, 198, 40ff); freilich wáàre auch mit Einflui 
anderer heidnisch-antiker Fachsprache zu rechnen: die "praktisch-ethische 
Seite" (p. 75) des Begriffs disciplina steht wohl in erster Linie mit dem Sprach- 
gebrauch der Philosophie in Zusammenhang.— Das folgende, den ersten 
Hauptteil abschlieDende Kapitel steckt die Bedeutungs- und Anwendungs- 
bereiche der bei Cyprian im ekklesiologischen Kontext georteten Begriffe 
auf juristischer Ebene ab. Hier gelingt es H. sehr gut, auf der Grundlage 
der einschlàágigen Fachliteratur das Material differenziert zu prásentieren. 

Das Gesagte gilt mutatis mutandis auch für den zweiten Hauptteil, in 
dem jener Abschnitt besonders gut gelungen erscheint, der Cyprians Vor- 
stellungen von den Aufgaben des Klerus behandelt, die unter den General- 
begriff der Fürsorge fallen. Der anschlieDende Vergleich mit juristischen 
Aspekten der rómischen Gesellschaftsstruktur làBt bisweilen (auch darin 
zeigt sich ein Vorzug der vorliegenden Arbeit) ein negatives Ergebnis zu, 
z.B. wenn das Wortfeld praepositus, praeponere zwar in ekklesiologischem 
Kontext nachgewiesen, doch in Rechtsquellen als wenig signifikant erkannt 
wird (p. 260). Vielleicht hátte ein weiterer bedeutungsgeschichtlicher Ansatz 
in der Frage, welche Begriffe Cyprian eindeutig dem jurisüschen Vokabular 
verdankt (etwa administrare) und welche von den juristischen Texten selbst 
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einem Fundus der Allgemeinsprache entnommen wurden (etwa creare, facere), 
die Untersuchungsergebnisse noch deutlicher differenziert. 

Ungeachtet dieser Anmerkung ist H. zu seiner gelungenen interdiszi- 
plináren Betrachtungsweise zu gratulieren: Die Anwendung einer philolo- 
gischen Methode (Wortfeldstudien) auf jurisüsche Themen in der Absicht, 
neue Erkenntnisse zu kirchenpolitischen Fragestellungen zu gewinnen, ist 
originell, die Durchführung bemerkenswert sorgfáltig, die Lektüre des Buchs 
sehr ertragreich. 


Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften DonRorHEA WEBER 
A-1010 Wien, Sonnenfelsgasse 19 


Josef Sudbrack $S,J., Trunken vom hell-lichten Dunkel des Absoluten. Dinysios 
der Areopagite und. die Poesie. der. Gotteserfahrung. Johannes Verlag Einsiedeln, 
Freiburg, 2001. 32.35 Euro 20.00/5fr 39-. 


Dies ist ein faszinierendes Buch, in dem der Autor, von Dionysios' 
Theologia Mystika ausgehend, den ungeheuren Einfluss seiner negativen 
Theologie auf die Kultur des christlichen Abendlandes aufzeigt. 

Theologie ist 'Sprechen von Gott'. Man kann von Ihm nur sprechen in 
Paradoxen. "Irunken vom hell-lichten Dunkel', so heisst es im Titel des 
Buches. Gott übersteigt alles Sein und Erkennen. Dennoch muss der Mensch 
versuchen, sich Ihm zu náhern, ja sogar mit Ihm eins zu werden. 

Ausgangspunkt ist, wie gesagt, Dionysios Abhandlung "Über die mys- 
tische Theologie". Sie wurde vom Autor neu übersetzt mit der Absicht, 
die poetische Gestalt dieses Textes zum Ausdruck zu bringen. Der Autor 
sieht in der 7/heologia Mystika einen Hymnus auf die Gotteserfahrung— nota 
bene Erfahrung, nicht nur Kenntnis. Die Übersetzung ist wie ein Gedicht 
typografisch aufgelockert. Der Anfang dieses *Gedichtes! sieht in Überset- 


zung so aus: 


Dreifalügkeit, 
überwesenhaft 
und übergóttlich 
und übergut 
Bewahrerin der Gottesweisheit der Christen, 
führe uns auf den 
überunkennbaren 
und überhellen 
und hóchsten 


O Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2002 Vigihae Christianae 56, 441-442 
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Gipfel der mystischen Worte. 
Dort sind verborgen 

die einfachen 
und unverhüllten 
und unwandelbaren 

Geheimnisse der Gotteswissenschaft; 
—gemáss dem überlichten Dunkel des Schweigens, 
das in seiner àussersten Finsternis 

das Überhellste überstrahlt 

und im ganz und gar Unfassbaren 
und Unüberschaubaren 

die augenlosen Geister übererfüllt 
mehr als der überschónste Glanz. 


Die besondere Qualitát dieser Übersetzung liegt zunáchst darin, dass die 
vielen griechischen Komposita mit übereinstimmenden deutschen Formen 
übersetzt werden, wáhrend man anderswo meistens mit Umschreibungen 
arbeitet. So werden inepooo1e, onépÜse und oxepáyoOe von A. M. Ritter in 
Bibl. der griechischen Lit. 40 mit "über alles Sein, alles Góttliche und alles 
Gute" übersetzt. Hier heisst es: *überwesenhaft und übergóttlich und über- 
gut". Die Übersetzung von éri tijv ónepáyvootov xoi oxepoorfj koi &kpotátnv 
xopuogtiv lautet bei Ritter *... zum Gipfel..., hoch über alles Nichtwissen 
wie über alles Lichte hinaus"; bei unserem Autor heisst es treffsicherer: 
"auf den überunkennbaren und überhellen und hóchsten Gipfel". (Das 
'"Schweigen' wird von Dionysios kpugiópvotog genannt. Der Autor hat dieses 
Adjeküv offensichtlich. übersehen, Ritter übersetzt richtig: 'geheimnisvoll 
verhüllt'.) 

Im ersten Teil erklárt der Autor unter Berücksichtigung der anderen 
Werke des Areopagiten diesen Text. Er zeigt, wie der Unsichtbare und 
Unsagbare sich nur mittels Poesie und Bild annáhernd aussagen lásst. 

Im zweiten Teil bietet er eine reiche Sammlung von Texten, in denen 
deutlich wird, wie *die Erfahrung des Absoluten im poetisschen Zeugnis" 
zum Ausdruck kommt. Es ist ein Strom von mystischen Texten, der von 
Dionysios ausgeht und sich bis ins Mittelalter (u.a. Hildegard von Bingen 
und Eckhart) und in die Neuzeit (u.a. Johannes vom Kreuz, Angelus Silesius) 
offenbart. Der Autor nennt am Ende seiner Ausführungen als seine Vorbilder 
die Namen der Grossmeister in dieser Materie: Henri de Lubac und Hans 
Urs von Balthasar. Sein Buch zeugt von einem persónlichen Durchschauen 
dieser oft schwierigen mystischen Texte. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J. C. M. vaN WiINDEN 
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K. Vóssing, Schule und Bildung im .Nordafrika der Rómischen Kaiserzait (Collecion 
Latomus, vol. 238: 6, rue du Palais St-Jacques, B-7500 Tournai) Bruxelles 
1997, 690 S., EURO 76,85 (broché). 


Bei der vorliegenden Studie handelt es sich um die nur geringfügig 
abgeánderte Dissertation von Konrad Vossing (V.), die 1991 von der 
Philosophischen Fakultát der Technischen Hochschule Aachen angenom- 
men wurde. V. konnte für die Drucklegung die bis 1994 erschienene rele- 
vante Literatur nachtragen. Die ursprünghche Verwendung als Dissertation 
ist schon an der Breite der Darstellung, der Detailversessenheit sowie dem 
hàufigen Abschweifen vom engeren Thema in ausführlichen Exkursen, die 
z.I. den Charakter eigenstándiger Arbeiten tragen, ablesbar. Der Umfang 
des Werkes (690 Seiten) lie wohl auch etliche Redundanzen bzw. z.T. die 
wórtliche Wiederholung gróferer lextpassagen nicht vermeiden. 

Mit der Untersuchung einer geistesgeschichtlichen Thematik innerhalb 
eines begrenzten geographischen Raumes liegt V. voll im Trend, wie z.D. 
auch die Publikation von T. Morgan, Zzerate Education in. the. Hellenistic. and 
Roman World, Cambridge 1998 zeigt, die hauptsáchlich auf den ágyptischen 
Raum in griechisch-rómischer Zeit fokusiert. Allerdings stellte sich mir nach 
der Lektüre von V.'s Buch die Frage—das sei gleich vorweg genommen— 
ob eine derartige geographische Beschránkung trotz ihres durchaus zu 
begrüDenden Tiefgangs hinsichtlich der Materialbearbeitung wirklich zu 
aussagekráfügen Ergebnissen unsere Vorstellung vom rómischen Bildungs- 
wesen betreffend führt, bzw. ob schlielich nicht doch, um zu aussagekráfügen 
und tragfahigen Ergebnissen zu kommen, wieder Analogieschlüsse, die den 
territorialen Rahmen sprengen, notwendig werden. 

V. gliedert seine Darstellung in drei Teile, nàmlich in eine Einführung 
(I. Einleitung, II. Begriffüche Klárung, III. Die Quellen, IV. Der geo- 
graphische und historische Rahmen), den umfánglichen Hauptteil (V. Schule 
und Bildung in afrikanischen Stádten) und eine zusammenfassende Aus- 
wertung (VI. Thematische Querschnitte, VII. Schluss: Das Ende der rómi- 
schen Schulbildung in Africa). 

Bereits der Titel der Arbeit V.'s bringt zum Ausdruck, dass es dem 
Autor nicht nur darum geht, zur Organisation von Schule, dem zeitlichen 
und graduellen Ablauf der schulischen Ausbildung, ihrer Verbreitung und 
Ausgestaltung sowie etwa zu Fragen nach der Lehrerausbildung usw. inner- 
halb eines territoriadlen Segments des Imperium Romanum Stellung zu 
nehmen, sondern dass darüber hinaus auch und vor allem der Einfluss der 
Schule auf die bzw. die Funktion von Schule bei der Formung der 'geistigen 
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Physiognomie der Bevólkerung' (7 Bildung, dazu S. 37) durchleuchtet wer- 
den sollen. Dazu nimmt sich V. ein umfángliches Quellenmaterial vor, zu 
dem, wie er in seiner Einleitung ausführlich darlegt (S. 20ff.; 46ffF), neben 
literarischen. Zeugnissen—schwerpunktmáflig dem Werk Augustins ent- 
nommen-——auch und mit besonderer Sorgfalt Epigraphica sowie Archáo- 
logisches gehóren. Gerade bei den letzten beiden OQuellengattungen, den 
Inschriften sowie den zur Verfügung stehenden archáologischen Funden, 
móchte ich die vom Autor selbst formulierten Vorbehalte (S. 46f£) eher 
noch unterstreichen und die Werthafügkeit bzw. Aussagekraft hinsichtlich 
der Fragestellungen stark in Zweifel ziehen. V. nchtet náàmlich an sein 
Material eine Vielzahl hoch. komplexer und tiefgehender Fragen, die er 
selbst zu insgesamt sieben Gruppen zusammenfasst: 1) die geographische 
Verbreitung von Bildung; 2) die Organisation von Schulbildung; 3) das 
Lehrprogramm; 4) die gesellschaftliche Zugehórigkeit und Herkunft von 
Schülern und Lehrer; 5) Bedeutung und Nutzen von Schule und Bildung 
in Africa; 6) die Rolle des rómischen Staates im Bereich des Bildungswesens 
und 7) abschlieDend der Wandel und das Ende des rómischen Bildungswesen 
im vandalischen Africa (S. 20ff.). Auch diese Fragen lassen wieder unschwer 
die Bandbreite der von V. seiner Studie zugrunde gelegten Intention erken- 
nen. Zusammenfassende Antworten auf die Fragen finden sich in den Kapi- 
teln VI. und VII (S. 558-633). 

Entgegen den durch die vorhergegangene akurate und sehr feingliedrige 
Materialaufbereitung geweckten hohen. Erwartungen wird man von den 
nicht selten relativ pauschal bleibenden Ergebnissen etwas ernüchtert. Sie 
führen eher den Zwang vor, zu allgemeinen Aussagen kommen zu müssen, 
als dass sie wirklich eine aus aussagekráfügem Material heraus destllierte 
hochprozentüge Essenz darstellen. Der wissenschaftliche Erkenntniszuwachs 
scheint mir dem zweifellos vom Autor eingebrachten und anerkennens- 
werten Aufwand gegenüber nicht adáquat. Würde man die Bedeutung der 
Untersuchung V.'s daran messen, dann müsste man etwas enttáuscht sein. 

Aber der wirkliche Wert des Bandes liegt in der geographisch geglieder- 
ten Materialvorstellung bzw. ihrer ebenso kenntnisreichen wie exakten 
-aufbereitung. Trotz der auch hier wie praktsch in allen Bereichen der 
Altertumskunde geltenden Zufálligkeit unserer Erkenntnisse durch die 
Quellenüberlieferung sowie dem Erkennen, wie grof unser Nichtwissen 
dadurch bleiben muss, führt uns V. einerseits die exorbitante Vielfalt und 
den groDBen Facettenreichtum der intellektuellen Landschaft des rómischen 
Nordafrika vor Augen, andererseits wird gerade durch die minutióse Auf- 
nahme des Materials trotz der bleibenden *weifen Flecken! eine gemein- 
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same Basis erkennbar, die die zweifellose Zugehórigkeit zumindest von 
Teilen der Bevólkerung Áfrnicas—wohl nicht nur der Oberschicht—zur 
rómischen Kultur und Zivilisation, reprásentiert durch so etwas wie einer 
gemeinsamen, als Markensignet, Binde- und Idenüfikationsmittel fungieren- 
den geistigen Strukturiertheit — Bildung klar ersichtlich werden làásst. Eine 
quantitative Abstufung zwischen Zentrum und Peripherie hat hier eindeuüg 
nichts mit der Entfernung von Rom zu tun, sondern realisiert sich vielmehr 
und eher im Mikrokosmos der Stadtgemeinden zwischen Zentralort und 
Umland. Dies ist zwar nichts revolutionár Neues, wurde aber bisher noch 
kaum durch Quellenarbeit so handfest prásentiert. 

V. geht in seiner Darstellung nach der spátantiken Provinzgliederung 
vor und behandelt in den drei Verwaltungssprengeln Tripolitania, Byzacena 
und Proconsularis (nur partiel) von Ost nach West geordnet insgesamt 23 
urbane Siedlungen, in denen sich Material für sein. Unterfangen finden 
lieB. Karthago steht dabei am Schluss und nimmt mit einem Umfang von 
ca. 300 Seiten nicht nur fast die Hálfte des gesamten Buches ein, sondern 
zeigt sich dadurch auch deutlich als Gravitátszentrum für V.'s Aussagen. 
Letzteres rechtfertigt sich sicherlich im quantitativ wie auch qualitativ 
auDerordentlichen Quellenbestand, der auch der Bedeutung der afrikani- 
schen Metropole durchaus entspricht. Allerdings werden durch dieses exor- 
bitante Übergewicht die anderen Orte fast zu Beiwerk degradiert, was auch 
in der allgemeinen Auswertung merkbar ist. Die Beschránkung auf 'nur' 
23 Orte mit aussagekráftügem Material—wobei der Autor seine Kriterien 
sowieso schon sehr weit fasst—bei einem Raum, der eine extraordináre 
Dichte an Stádten aufwies—alleine in der Proconsularis reihten sich mehrere 
Hundert dicht an dicht—, führt uns allerdings wieder einmal vor, wie weit- 
maschig unser Erkenntnisnetz eigentlich ist und wie zufállig damit auch 
unsere Aussagen manchmal bleiben müssen. Ganz zu schweigen davon, 
dass der làndliche Raum mehr oder weniger vóllig stumm bleibt, ein 
Problem, das V. sehr wohl erkennt und andiskutüert (S. 559ff.). 

Die jeweils der eigentlichen Materialprásentation vorangestellten áuDerst 
informativen und pointierten Einführungen in die einzelnen Gebiete zeugen 
von der tiefen Vertrautheit des Autors mit dem afnkanischen Raum— 
V. weist sich hier als einer der wenigen 'Afrikaner' unter den deutschen Alter- 
tumsforschern aus, einer kleinen, begeisterten und forschensch durchaus 
produktiven Gruppierung. Hervorzuheben ist auch der sichere, philologisch 
saubere Umgang mit dem Quellenmaterial—sowohl den Inschriften wie auch 
den literarischen Zeugnissen—, der manchmal sehr extensiv ausfállt—hier 
hátte man manch kleine, fast eigenstándige Studie ausgliedern kónnen— 
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aber niemals die Argumentationsebene einer historischen Arbeit verlàsst. 
Durchwegs inhaltlich áuBerst hochwertg ist der umfangreiche Fuf)notenap- 
parat, der die Verbundenheit des Autors mit der Materie, seine umfassende 
und weitgestreute Literaturkenntnis zur weitgespannten Thematik beein- 
druckend zur Kenntnis bringt. 

Die Studie schlieBt mit einer handwerklich sauberen Auswahlbibliographie. 
Neben den üblichen und daher zu erwartenden Orts- und Quellenindices 
findet sich auch ein sehr informativer und nützlicher Index zu den Lehrern 
und den Schülern in Africa. 

Als Fazit konnen wir feststellen: Es bleibt sicherlich ein Verdienst V.'s, 
etliche Stereotypen bzw. Pauschalaussagen hinsichtlich der Verbreitung von 
Schulbildung, der angeblichen Starrheit des rómischen dreigliedrigen Schul- 
systems u.à. als vorschnell und oberfláchlich entlarvt zu haben. Darüber 
hinaus verdanken wir ihm einen tiefgehenden und matenrialreichen Einblick 
in ein nicht nur unter ókonomischen, sondern auch geistig-intellektuellen 
Aspekten als Kernraum zu bezeichnendes Gebiet des rómischen Reiches, 
einen. Einblick, der die Wirk- und die Bindungskraft eines gemeinsamen 
Bildungskanons und einer gegenseitig kompatiblen Formatierung der intel- 
lektuellen Verfassung zumindest der Oberschicht für die Romanisation eines 
bestimmten Reichsteiles und damit auch die Eingliederung dieses Raumes 
in das gesamte Imperium beispielhaft vorführt. All dies macht die Lektüre des 
voluminósen Bandes für den Africa-Begeisterten zu einem groflen Gewinn. 


Universitàt Exchstátt-Ingolstadt GERHARD WALDHERR 
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